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fl 1 n * v a *- a ni • j-i. »t lj answer is hs follows -hist h 1 * the highly lustrous numi 

1 It A !V S Ij A I I O 11 ft. , , .11 r ,.i .-. i„ 

attains cu&Enc&S only wli the disappeaianee of cluti Is 

which hide her, so, ton, in the case of Him who is 

THE VEDA'NTA-BUTRAS WITH S'KI'KANTHA ever pure, purification consists in merely reii...vin- 
BHA'SHYA t,ie timdh'iitu-iaala, the dirt wlue'i nets tl' veil 

conceding Hon from our view. WTieret'n-e Viuui- 

dainuva is none other thim Para mes' vara. 



Cent" ue.d fi'iniL jiagp 'J70, I'r//. / 



Adhikarana 6 

As jgaiDSt this view, we hi.Vl that the A'uawdim»(v;i 
A'tm-tn is the Parames/vara, heeanse this A'nanda ur 



\0!,jtrtioir, — J'unn-lt) i.l*elf is ilechiivil l.t- hmh- 

man: and A'namlainnvn must he an I il'ect .■snuuii' n 

tbereoi. inee the siiHii; 'ii]:.va Unpin 

I t-liiiu^r If A'nauilae'ava tVv.-il'a. it ■ r«UI 

fellow that IVv.n-a tlilfercut lr I Jr.. '<, 

bl.Rs is repeatedlv spoken of as unsurpassed. Rem- , ., , ,, , 

.,,..., . ' thus, [Vvitlii a iii-'i-i- vik. irii >'l'.i(, lie Hi, i 

nino- with ' thare arises tins ennmrv a* to A'n;-nd;i,'* , , 
, , . lt , , * , , , i' ls, > he non-eternal. 

tin- s ruti speaks; of several srrades uf bliss, wvagnig 

feodi hn.nan bliss to that ot Prajapati, each, higher The .-tVrakara star- .-itnl '■'■ 

KTiitle I.eirit' a hundred times s"periui- to tin 1 rth|vctnn <■»«« fr>l], vfn 

ht-iiiw if. and then conclude:; with '■ that (he unit If 7011 iold it :- nat s: b::a;.: --'.; 

of Brahman s bliss,' thus declaring l>v ivpetitii i.we bftli yev are is~ 

that Brahman's bliss Stauds tiustii'jia.ser.,! u i [to,, in-ad abiisisz:;. 

Tie* saaisarin eaniiot, bu s}H>kvii of *nr'h 11 ■ ■ >- u- l - 

tnry i,f im<ncpa'- i 4eJ lilies. 

As tp the question how, il A'nan lama \ lie (he ;,!„,, | ,, 
Is vara, to account tor His piavi-r )oj p irri ,— .-fh« 
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ges as " from this world departing, he becomes united 
trith the physical [aunamayaj A'tman""" the 'ann#- 
maja' aud others occur in counection with ' A'tmau 
which denotes a sentient b ling, and ire described as 
reachable one after another by the liberated soul 
depa'tiug from this wvi^Jd ofsamsHr.tr The Brahman 
who is known as Paramas'iva and who is the eiuise 
ever, of Sadis'iva, i. <•., of the .i'nnriilttmaya wbo is 
the basis of the Annamaya and other A'tinaus", — is 
spoken of as His 'S^diisiva's) basis. The A'naniTamaya 
is not regarded a* distinct from liahinan and i.s 
therefore spoken Oi as Brahman. "Tims, all things 
consideredT it may be concluded that A'namlamayn 
is Parames'vara. 

Aflhikarana 7. 
It has been established that the definition — arrived 
at bv an accordant construction of the scriptural 
texts — ot Brahman, the Supreme S'iva, as the cause 
of the Universe, is not too wide as appiyjug to Pr»- 
dhana and Jiva as well. Next tbe Sutr.ikara pro- 
ceeds to discuss the passages which seem to declare 
that Huanyagarbha, who is made up of the totality 
of Jivas is the cause of the Universe 

Met the other, because of incongruity. (I. i. 17'; 
The following passage of the Mahopanishad forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

" Whence |.raceeded the birth of the Universe, That 
Beingj by water sent forth the (bodies of) souls 
on earth, smd \it was that Be'.ng) which by 
plants, entered iiuo men and beasts, into all beings 
moving :oid , niiiiov!ug."t 

The doubt arises as Hi whether the I'll ins] m spoken 
of as the cause oi the birth etc of the whyle Universe 
is the Paramos' vara or suiue one else. 

Pi'rvapaknlitv — It is the Hiianyagarhha, hecnuse of 
His characteristic murks desciibed litre. 
From the puranic passage 

"The three lok>s having become utie ocean, flic 
Brahman in thj torin oi Xiriyuiia reclines on 
the serpent-bed, expanded b\ v the devouring nf 
rhe three worlds.'' 
we learn that Brahma lies in the ocean. This charac- 
teristic ItKM'K of His IS found drscribi-d "-U file p:i>»diri j : 
Whom within tlif! oiVall the sages ivimU',"J 



In the opening passage of t»ie whole secfio.. " Praja- 
pati moves in the ,womb within ,: * He js described as 
havint' entered into all beings, and in the conclusion 
the passage" the creator made the sun and the moon 
as before, also heaven arttt the eaitli"t declares that 
Hs is the cause. Wherefore i.t is hu right that to 
the Hiranyagarbha who is tlnis referred to in tlie open- 
ing and c including passages apply all the ."[tributes 
described in the intervening passages, JJoteover," 
reference has been made to tlin following passages 
which treat of Hiranyagarbha: 

He was burn of wafers <tc. " 
Hiranyag^rliha at, first was &c 

hi this section first referred to here, it certainly 
Pfaj:ipati*that is treated of ; for, we find it *aid that 

I'rajiipati moves in the womb within thc"iiiiborii is 
born in many a form. " hi the section nest referred 
to, it is said that " Pmjapad i.s verily the Hiran- 
yagarbhti. " Tberofoie it is verily the Hiranyagarbha, 
who is described lwio as the cause of the birth of the 
world and so on. 

As against the foregoing view we hold as follows: 
It is "hot the Ilirjnyagarhha as distinct from rtlo 
Paramos' vara, that is treated of here; for, the attri- 
butes of Parames'vara — such as beintr tlfe cause of *bp 
origin of the Universe — cannot apply to the Hiranya- 
garbha. The Being spoken „of at the beginning as 
the cause of the Universe, as the being- ".whence 
proceeded the birth of the Universe' ft described, to 
be highet than all and far transcending the darkness 
or the region of Prakriti, in the verses beginning 
with the following: — 

" There is verily none else higher audjiubtlei-thaii 
This wtiich is higher than the high and sweater 
than the great;** which i.sl.iic, unmaiiil'est, of 
ett.lle.ss forms, the t whole iiflivdrse, the ancient, 
beyond the darkness " J 

This cm ii net apply to the Hiranyagarbha win i 
within the ^Lindane I'-gtr. -Moreover, nioksha or im- 
murtalisy is said ro result from ri knowledge of "Jlim, 
in the wolds 

"'Tin s* who know 11m" become iimn 



•'laii. t'|Kiiii>lniii :!-lo. 
+ M;lli:ni;i. t>. 1. 

}*i.,' whom ilir>;i^> >i'i' H'lruntK: 
i<.ri-ii'N I'.ji-iu i 1 1 1 ->i i ?-• Kfs i i-Uiih. 
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Accordingly since PararnVvara cannot be vikara, 
A'nanJariayn is none otVsr than Jtvj., 

{AnmvTj : — No, because here the suffix 'maya' 
implies abundance. Only in the words" 'annninaya,' 
* priuiamayx. ' and manoinay-t,' - maya' means vikara 
or modified form. Vijnanamnya is the Jiva in whom 
Vijuine. or intellection is in abundance , A'nandamaya 
is Parames'vara in whom A'nanda or bliss abounds. 

(l%V(io») : — As occurring in a section dealing 
with vik&ras or modified forms, it is altogether but 
proper that the suffix ' mnya ' should be taken to 
mean vikarr. 

In ansver, the Sutrakara says: 
Also became of the mention of a reason therefor (I- i. 15-> 
The passage He alone verily Causes bliss"* 
declares A nandamaya as the cause of bliss with refer- 
ence to Jivas. He alone who himself abounds in bliss 
cau impart bliss to others. Wherefore A'nandamaya 
is none oihgr than Famines' vara. 

Objection r — Though it has been said that A'nanda- 
muya is the Parames'vara in whom bliss is abundant 
still, it will bo found that He is quite distinct from 
b>\Ji man; for. tho words '' Brahman is the tail, the 
basis "t show that He has Brahman for His basis. 
If it be admitted that Brahman is distinct from the 
i'liraiues'vara* the former becomes a dependeut being 
and cannot, therefore, be 'because of the universe, 
and so o-i. Wherefore it is better to hold that JTrn 
is irean'i here. 

Li reply 'he Sutrak&ra snvs 

And the very sBDjest of the hymn is sung he**.— {J. i- IS). 

The very Brahman spoken in tee words of the 
Mann.t, "Tirth, Wisdom, and Kndlesivis Brahman" J 
is dc-H ribed as A'nandamaya in the passage '•' Another 
inner atinan is A'uamlamuya, § as abounding in bliss. 
In 'lie passage Brahman is tin tail, the basis, tho 
woid *■ Brahman " designates Pmiiavi«, which as the 
designation of J'aritnes'vara, forms IJis basis 

On this subject some hold as follows: — 
It is (he <\ij-f'»ni/,--i*'ii ur Supreme Light-, the Pmhiti 
A'tumn, tli=il is spoken oi in tho S'ruti as A'nanda- 
um;a; Imi mn thu Para-Brahmsm, ihiiL Cause which is 
lii-yi-iLi I hi" '"nivfl-sc ami divi-vibcl, :is " Trutli. "Wis- 
di'Hi, :snd I'.iidlt's-. is linihmmi." A'nnnihiimiva is tho 

■|:iil. I J«m.i».lrtl.l -1 
♦ lull 1 |.:hiiMi;iiI "J 
|. .1. 

T.i, I |. '-■-■!•. 



Paramiih'ts'a described as the Prakriti or the material 
cause of the universe including akas'a or ether, a. 
stated in the passage "" 7rom tliis A'tman, verily, was 
akas'.. produced."* That tho A' tman here spoken of is 
of the form of Pararaa,k.\s'a is seen from the passage " If 
this akas'a, the Vnar.da, did not exirt &c." t And the 
passage " Brahman, is the tail, the basis" J shows that 
Brahman is th'i basis ?t A'nauda-akis'*. According- 
ly in t!ie passage " That is the unit of Brahman's bliss" 
we find that the A'nanda rests in Brahman. This very 
A'nanda is again described as the orakriti of all beings 
in passages like. 

" He knew that A'nanda is Brahman, it is from 
A'nanda verily are. alt these beings born." § 

And A'nanda is here spoken of as Brahman in the 
words " A'nanda is Brahmnn, " because as an attribute 
of Brahman is i* not quite distinct from Brahman. 
The passage " T!.is wisdom of fihrigu and Varuna is 
bas^d on the Paramitkas'a declares that Vaiuna's 
wisdom concludes with Paramakis'a, which is an attri- 
bute of Brahman, and which is of the nature of Su- 
preme 31iss, the prakriti or material cause of the uui- 
verse, otherwise known as tho Supreme energy, the 
self-conscious A'tman. Wherefore it is the Supremo 
energy (Parnma-sakti) — which is an attribute of Brah- 
man, the A'tman which is the Prakriti or the mate- 
rial cause, the Supreme Light (Paramtikci'a), that is 
spoken of as A'nandamaya. As the substance possess- 
ing A'nund.imaya as an attribute, the Supreme Brah- 
man is spoken of as its basis. \ud Vijnanamaya i s 
the Jlva, the worshipper thereof. The Sutrakara has 
introduced the Sutra 1 3, thinking that Jie A'nanda- 
maya-A'unan is one with Brahman, because the for- 
mer, the A'nandamaya, which is of the nature of an 
attribute (dharma) and energy (Sakti) cannot be 
thought of as distinct from the latter, the Para-Brah- 
man, the basic substance wherein it inhered as an 
attribute and energy. 

Others, again, hold as follows : these five A'tman, 
spoken of as annnmaya and so on, are no doubt the 
five sentient Purushas or spiritual entities on the cau- 
sal plauu of being, designated as Brahma, Vishnu, Hu- 
dra. tViiia ami Sada^'iva and who are the impelling 
controllers of rJnj five bliutas or cosmic elements hint- 
ed at by ani.ti (food) etc., inasmuch as in such passa- 

* Tuit. b"i>sinis)u«l ifr,l, 

tTnii. Ujiiinisli:ul 2.7. Tuit, I T |imite!«l 2-5. 

J Tjlil . C|i;iin*li:ul 'A-Ct. 
§ Tsui I p. :;-<< 
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ges as " from this world departing, he becomes united 
irith the physical (aunamayaj A'tnian"- the ' annjt- 
maya' mud others occur in connection with • A'trnau 
which denotes a sentient b">nig„ vwnd ire described as 
reaehaole one after another by the liberated soul 
dep&itiug fi'oin this ^vu^'ld of saiiisAx:tr The Mrahmau 
who is know a as Parainas'iva and who is the cause 
ever, of S&d&s'iva, t. c , of the .1'uunifhmatja who is 
the basis of the Annamaya and other A'tumns, — is 
spoken of as H is f^idasiva's) basis. The A'naiidaiiiaya 
is not regarded a* distinct from Uralimaii and is 
therefore spoken oi as Brahman. *Fhus, all things 
considered?- it may be concluded that A'nandamayn 
is Pammes'vara. 

Adhikarana- 7. 

It has been established that the definition — hi rived 
at by an accordant construction of the scriptural 
texts — of Brahman, the Supreme S'iva, astlie cause 
of the Universe, is not too wide as nprriyjng to Pra- 
dhAna and Jiva as well. Next the Sutrakara pro- 
ceeds to discuss the passage* which seem to declare 
that Hhanyagarbha, who is made up of the totality 
of Jivas is the cause of the Universe 

Hot the other, because of incongruity. (I- i- 17V 
The following p»ssage of th»- .Mahopanisbad forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

" Whence proceeded the birth of the Universe, That 
Being; by water sent forth the [ bodies of) souls 
on earth, :iud ^it was that Ke'.'ig) which by 
plants, oiir-red ido men and beast,*, into all hemga 
moving and •Jinnov:ng."t 

The doubt arises as r ( , whether the 1'urusha spoken 
of as the cause of the birrli etc of the whyle Universe 
is the Paramos' vara or suineniie else. 

Pi'i.rvapaknha: — It is the Hiinnyagarbha, because of 
His characteristic marks desciibed litre. 
From the purauic passage : 

"The three lokas having become ocean, the 

Hrahniau in tlu torto ot Xirsyajia reclines on 
the serpent-bed, expanded b\ y llie devouring of 
the three worlds." 
we learn that Brahma lies in the ocean. This charac- 
teristic loan* of His is found drscriln-d -n llle passage: 



Whuin within ll 



]i! ucea 



ii the .say's weav. 
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In thet»pening passage of tne whole sect.io.. " Praja- 
pati moves in the) ,womb within *"' * He js described as 
having entered into all beings, and in the conclusion 
the passage" the creator made the sun and the moon 
as befoi-t!. also heaven arrtl the eaitli : 't declares that 
He is tiie cause. Wherefore it is bu right that to 
the Hiratiyagat4)hit who i.s thus referred to in the open- 
ing and concluding passages apjfcly nil the attributes 
described in the intervening passages. iJoi cover, 
reference han been made to the following passages 
which treat of Hiranyagarbha: 

'" He was born of wafers Ac. " 
Hiranyagarbha at first was Ac 

frt the Section first referred to here, it is certainly 
Pr;ijapati"th;iT is tvea.ted of ,-fer, we. find it s;iid that 

I'raj&pnti moves in the womb within thc'"ii]iboru is 
horn in many n, form. " fa the section next referred 
to, it is Miid that " IVappati is verily the Jiiran- 
yagarbha. ; ' TbercToie it is verily the Hiranyagarbha 
who is described lute us the cause of the birth of the 
world and so on. 

As ri gainst the foregoing view we hold as follows: 
It isTiot the Hiranyagarbha as distinct from faSe 
Para tiles' vara, that is treated of here; for, the attri- 
butes of Parames'vnra — such as beii»<r the cause of-tb;; 
origin of the Universe — cannot apply to the Hiranya- 
garblia. The Heing spoken jjf at the beginning as 
the Cause of the Universe, as tile being- ".whence 
proceeded the birth of the Universe' Tn described. to 
be higher than all and far transcendii»g the darkness 
or the region of Pruknti, in the versus beginning 
with the following : — 

" Tlnye is verily none else higher and,siiljtlej»than 
This wliich is higher than the high and theater 
than the great;'*. which is Tiiie, uiimaniiest, of 
endless forms, tl^ whole nmveYse, the uncieyt, 
beyond the darkness." J 

This cannot apply to the Jliranyagarbha win i- 
wittin the .Mundane Kgj|, Moreover, iiioksha or im- 
inorfahtv i« said ton-suit from ;i knowledge of "fJim, 
in the words 

hi 1 1 mm hreiiiiii- jimttoiinT. 
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declared Wiat: He is the wurce of immortality in fch« 
following- passage. 

When like leather men can foldnether, men alone 
without,kuowiiig ^'ivft there can be an end of 
pain." " 
It is of no use to say thai He (the Hiranyagarbha) is 
referred to in the opening and concluding passages. 
As inapplicable to Hiranyagarbha, the words "Praja- 
pati" and *' Dhita," denote the Parames'vara who is 
literally the Lord of creatures and the supporter of 
thn Un.vi-rso Iti Hoth the sections referred to — 
Taittiriya A'ranyaka 3-13 tuti Taittiriya Sam hita 4-1-8 
— it is thfe Paramos' vara Himself thtft is spoken of, 
because of Eis characteristic attributes — that He* is 
the Lord of the Universe and f.ir beyond ^described 
thus . 

■'Who rules this, the two-footed and the four- 
footed"! '" The sun-coloured, beyond the darkness." J 
Wherefore He who is spoken of as Prajapafci and 
the cause of the.worId is the Parame'svara, not the 
Hiranyagarbha. 

As against the vfew that the Hiranyagarbha it the 
cause of the Universe since there' is no distinction 
between Hint«nd Parames'vara, the Sutrakara says : 

And because of the mention of a distinction. (I. i IS). 

A distinction between Parames'vara and Hiranya- 
garbh.i as cause»at»d effect, is made in this Maho- 
panishadin the following passage: — 

"Th*Rudra, the Great Sage (Maharshij transcend- 
ing the Universe, first saw Hirat.yagarbha, the 
first of the l)cvas then being born/' § 

vVhercfurc it may be concluded that the I svara is the 

cause of tlie whole Universe i*jl*ding Hiranyagarbha. 

The iSutrakitra rcfiites another possible objection 

thus 

And in spite of his desire, no ground for inference. (Li. 19). 

Everywhere in the Sruti Hiranyagashha's desire 
concerning the creation of the Universe is spoken of 
in tin; words - * 1 Prajapatf desired, may I produce the 
creaturfes, " -.till there is no ground for the inference 
tliut Le is t*ns cause of tin- universe, for his desire 
eoiiemis itself witri the minor cr«atioii. Even this 

-* S'litifc'vitf.il'it I ,'ji. <J-'J. 

Tiicn- L-llll It ihi Mill ■»{ jmill wilhuiil :i kiiinvledgi: i.f Sim. 
t Tuil. Saw. 4-1. 'S. 
X T.-tit. anuiyuka- H-l.'H. 
§ SMK..,;\y, t vf»ifii L'|>. 12. 



minor creation peft&ins to the Parames'vara Himself 
w^o takes tne form of Hiranyagarbha as the Sutra* 
kira will ay in the Sutra II. iv. 20. 

The Sutrakara now proceeds to consider view 
that the identity of Parames'vara and Hiranyagarbha 
should be admitted inasmuch as it ft declared in the 
passage. 

" Entering in the form of this Jiva, the Atman, 
the name and form will I differentiate,"* that 
Parames'vara who has entered into the universe 
as its soul in the form of Hiranyagarbha is the creator 
of names and forms. 

And herein (it) declares Us relation to Him (I. L 20). 

Herein, in the science of this very Upimishad, the 
wantrictexts declare the Hiranyagarbha's subordinate 
relation to Parames'vara, in the words " Brahman is 
the Lord, the Lord of Brahma "t. Wherefore, it fol- 
lows that nom? out Parames'vara is the cause of the 
universe and that the Hiranyagarbha is subordinate 
to Him. 

Adhtkai-ana- 8. 

By means of arguments adduced in the foregoing 
adhikaranas it has been established that Pura-Brah- 
man is the Being called Siva who is distinct from 
chit and achit, spirit and matter; who is omniscient, 
ever-iontehted, of beginning! ess wisdom, independent 
of never-tailing power,.>af infinite potentialities, the 
two-fold cause cti the whole universe ; who can be 
revealed only by the one accordant interpretation of 
the whole science of the Upanisbad; who, by nature 
is without a second, self-luminous, aft, conjoined with 
the whole Universe ; who is the existence, Intelligence 
and Bliss ir* essence ; who constitutes the means by 
which to cut asunder the botid of samsara. The 
next adhibtrana proceeds to point out that form of 
His on which to concentrate the mind aod which con- 
stitutes for the aspiract an antidote for samsara 

(He who is) within is Paramesvara oeoause of the declaration of 
His attributes. (I. i 21). 

The following passage in the Chhandogya forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

" Now that Golden Person, who is seen within the 
sun, with golden beard and golden hair, golden alto- 
gether to tl.e very tips of his nails, whose two eyes 
are like white lotus. "f 

* Cliliaiidog/a-U;-. 6—3. 
t Mai; ana. [Tp.il. 
JCdlt, Upiinisliad 1-6. 
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The doubt. arises as to whether this polden person 
within the Bim is rarames'vara or any particular Do- 
Tata. 

Now, "^.-ames'vaia who is the basis of si)] and who 
is everywhere, cannot be the person who is within the 
sun and of golde- fonn. If it be held to be the form 
assumed by Him c" His own accord, it must necessa^ 
rily be the form containing three eves. Such a, 
form is not found here : we find described here only 
twu eyes which aulike blue lotus's. 

Or, even if it were the body assumed of his own 
accord, it would certainly produce pain even in'the 
case of Parames'vnra, as much a/i in the case of sam- 
Surins, Even iu the case of t voluntary contact, it is 
in the very nature of five to burn the thing in contact. 
Thus it is not proper to suppose that Parames'vara be- 
comes united to body. Wherefore the person 
(spokeo of i" the passage under digjiissi' n) is some 
Devata, not the Parames'vara, This is the argument 
that may be adduced on behalf of the Piirvapak»h.a. 

The fiidrtMntr. maintains that it is the Parames'vara 
Himself — Why so? — Because of the mention of his 
atrrilmtes. In the passages " He is the master of all 
worlds and of all desires " and " His name ia the 
' Above', He has risen above nit sins " * it is the attribn- 
tes of Parames'vara, the attributes of finlessucss and 
of mastery o.^r all worlds and desires, nre spoken of ; 
for, it is rpvealed that 

One indeed is Rudni, — they are never for a se- 
cond, — who rule.s these woilds by His ruling 
energies. *+ 

The One who to many ordains the objects of 



desin 



id s 



ana so on- 



As to the contention that. He who is the basis of all 
an '. who pervades all cannot be a dweller within the 
sun, we reply that the Parames'vnra who is *he basis 
of all and who pervades all things assumes some 
jirnMen 'crra iu consideration of the devotees and 
dwells i.i the solar orb. Unlike us. Siy such a connec- 
tion with the body the Is' vara does not. become sub- 
ject to the evil of snmsara. The blessed ^'nili itself 
declares both his connection with the hody and his 
freedom from all sin. In fact, dependant ft* xsu fire 
on the authority of s'ruti, we do not holo. analogical 
reasoning very high. Even five cannot burn those 

^Clili. L'pnuithnd 1— «. 
t S'v-L'tu UptiTiifrtinil 2—2. 
* S'*>'t. Vpsmialiad (S— 13. 
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things in contact which are tc*> powerful, Th^ mention 
of two eyes of the three-eyed Parames' vara is meant 
merelv to show its resemblance to white lotus : it does 
not me^iB the absence of a third eye. When we say, 
for instance, of a man having three sokk, that two 
of his sons are like fifrc, the mention of the number 
'two' does not imply the absence of the third,* but it 
is meant to show the re*embbn>?o of the two sons to 
fire. So also here. Two of Parames'vara's eyes*' 
shine like the white lotus which has been blossomed 
by the snn, whereas the third eye, which is naturally 
.closed, d( es rot resemble the fully-bJos.-omed lotus ; 
it is like a elosed Jotus. 

(Qhjertirm: ) In the" following passage, 
"This 3eing who moves, the Dark- necked M"ilagri- 
va) and Red, whom the'eowherds and the w„ter-c.irry- 
ing women have seen, and whom ail beings see, He> 
when seen, makes us happy." * 

we are giveu to understand .that tlie dark-necked 
Paianies'vara -S vidible to all beinirs. And from ano- 
ther passage "The three-eyed sun who by his splen- 
dour has pervaded the orb on all sides" we learn that 
ho possesses three eyes. Therefore A'ditya Himself 
is the Parames'vara visible to all and residing in the 
middle of the shining orb. Otherwise, Hiow can ,ttie 
Sruti speak of the sun ;is dark-necked and three-eyed 
or designate Him a. Brahma;', in the words "This sun 
is Brahman" ? f Wherefore" it. is the very gun-god 
residing in the orb, spoken of sis be*" who is. within _. 
the snn,'!. that is referred to as the golden puruslyt or 
spirit. 

Against this 'view the Sutra kara, says: — 
And because of the-saention of a distinction, He is another. i'.i 22., 

The Pa.ramcs'varii of go i den form is quire distinct 
from that sentient A'ditya, the personal soul of the 
solar orb. bec:*nseoE tlr.- distinction m;nle in the s'ruti. 

Who dwelling iu the sun, inner than ihc sun, whom 
the SUB knows not, whose hotly ibt sun is, who within 
Coniivl* the Mill, — lie i-. thy A'ttliulj, the .'niu-r Regu- 
lator i Antaryaniiii), the Immortal."} 

Here the woni imtLvUlal" denotes S'ivh, because it 
id said in the -Kbaia L p:inishad in praise of-S'ata;-udri- 
va that " the-e Verily are tiiullesig.i^tions' of the Im- 
mortal*"! From the attribute — described of Para- 



* Tilit. S:iliiltir:'l J-5-t 

i +, 'n:f. V— :re ttkii J-2. 
t Br. L'tmiiislinJ 11, 
§ JsMlu. Cji. 3. 
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ines'vara — tnat tie is unknown to the sun, v,j should 
underst:.nd that the Parames'vara i., distinct frorb the 
Jiva. Wheretore it is "he I'arames'va-a dwelling 
within the sud, the golden Is'vma, — it is the Parame- 
3' vara as distinguished from the tmtivnfe sun that is 
spoken of hure as "" dark-neckbil, blood-rod.''* As 
the indwelling soul of th*« Sun, he is spoken of by the 
son. 

(Ohjectio)i :1 The •« dark-necked" dwelling with- 
in the sun is not the Parames'vara; on the other hand 
He is Xirayana, Accordingly the lay poets, every- 
where, declare: — 

"To be always meditated upon is He, Narayana, 
who, dwelling within the sunV orb, is seated on 
the lotus-seat." 

He alone fan properly be said to have two eyes like 
the white lotus, because He is well-known as "the 
Pundarikakska or the lotus-eyed.'' Why all the trou- 
ble of explaining it otherwise ''. 

(Answer) : — No ; because the special characteristic 
marks of the Pa rami's vara which are found described 
in connection with the Golden Spirit (Hiranmay;i 
Purushal, cannot be explained whpti applied to Nara- 
ypna. Now it is proper to determine the drift of this 
passage of doubtful signification, — referred to in the 
Sutra, — by collating it with other passages wbk'h 
admit of 110 doubt. 

In the Mshopniishad there is the following 
passage; — 

"It ..h verily the sun (iViitya) that bums this orb, 

etc."t 

Here *he sul>, the personal soul dwelling in the orb, 
is spoken of in the words " the person who is in 
this shining orb"'; then the Gckien Spirit, the Regu- 
lator within the'sUTi, is referred to in the words 

* T;iir. Stir liiia -i-S-I. 
+ JIalia. Up. 13-1-J; 



'"This Golden spirit who is within the sun. "' * ; then 
again His •ibhuti (glory) as the sun is spoken of \a 
the words " The sun is the vigor, energy, strength and 
fame."*; then lie is reSwred to ;is the Lord of all 
beings in the words " He is the Spirit, the Lord of 
all Beings."* thru again in a'jsi.er as it were to the 
nnestion wlio He* is, He is ag;in described in the 
section whic': begii/s with " All is Rudra..." * and 
concludes thus " to Him who is Golden-armed the 
Golden-Lord, the Tjord of Ambika (the mother J, the 
Lord of Uina." t-As the mention of ' arm' in this descrip- 
tion stands for other features ax well, we should un- 
derstand t ; iat it means the golden-coloured. There- 
fore it follows that i& is He whose colour is like gold, 
who is the Lord of lima, that is spoken of us the one 
dwellin-j within the sun. Here His characteristic 
marks are : He is Xilagi-iva or dark-necked, He is the 
Lord of Uma. These cannot be ascribed to any being 
other than tlus i aminos' vara. The possession of eyes 
liku lotus is a general mark, applicable to other beings 
besides Narayana. We speak of a woman or a man 
having eyes like lotus. When the two marks arts 
mentioned together, thT; special mark should prevail 111 
our determining of the exact being spoken of here. 
The passage cited above tu show that Narayaua should 
always be meditated upon as the deity dwelling with- 
in the sun.shou.td be understood in a figurative sense. 
Wherefore it follows that the Being M10 has to be 
meditated upon is dwelling in the sun by seekers of 
Moksha is non: but the Blessed Parames'vara des- 
cribed in the Savitri or Gayafcri-Hylnn — of golden 
form, _ having three eyes, dark-nocked the Lord of 
lima, the Lord of all regions ;ind all desires, nn- 
toucliLdliy any evil whatsoever. 

A. Maha'Akva S'a'sti.-i, a, a. 

(Tit ln % citittmwtl). 

a MiiliU.-L'|i. 23. 

X 3la.tlfu>R. [J]>uni,shiiil 1H. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDiilAR 

or 

ARTJL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR. 



{Continue? from payr 272, v ol. I.' 



Peapakaran's Statjshent. 

1, We will state to the world wherein Pranakara 
differs from Bhatbdcharya in the exposition of the 
Doctrines held by thi.t austere ascetic Jaimini Baga- 
van from a diligent study of the Vedas. 

2. Such a thing as Apwva arises after a man ba 8 
performed ifasiere sacrifices, and it (Apnrva) again 
produces fruits, (in the next birth) after its past 
Karma has been performed by the body in conjunction 
with the intelligent Soul. When the Soul has attained 
to a rendition <>f freedom from all act'on and results, 
and remains quiet like a block of earth or otone, then 
it is that the soul has attained Mukti, This is his 
statement. 

His Reiuiavion, 

1. The Vedas assert that it is the past Karma that 
produces fruits and yon now set up agaiustthe autho- 
rity of the Vedas some new thinu as Apurva. If the 
fruits are not the result of the past Karma hut derived 
newly from Apurva, then we may assert that the 
flowers of the sky acquired their frag-ance, after they 
were worn on the head. 

2. The Yedas speak of Atianda in Mukti, and 
what you state therefore is erroneous that cessatiou of 
intelligence aud action is Mukti. As well could yon 
say that the man in a swoon is in Mukti. Fire depriv- 
ed of .its redness (heat; lows it* identity. Your 
assertion that the soul call subsist in Mukti after it 
loses its intelligence cannot be admitted by us. 

Sabha Brahjiavadi's S'htkmeni'. 

1. It ^s Sabda (sound) which is delusively under- 
stood a;: the Universe. Tho substance postulated by 
the ignorant, (as different from sound) is a mere myth. 
The right understanding of this doctrine is real Mukti. 
So says the Sabda Brahmavadi, without a proper 
study of the nature of the Universe. 

2. Tho Prapakum. Beta up a new postulate calling it Atfttnn to 
explain the Karma buixiK undergone in ikii'h lifu time, ami he does 
oot cry t<f explain it us the effect of past Karma. Apurvu means 
aoc>ctiiiug which did not exist before, the explanation is ;m n.m-li 
no explanation at all, and naming biich notion is tike explsiinin^ the 
ellocte of opium by vayinif that it is tint to its a-imiiolent power. 



2. This delusive perception is caused by fie differ- 
entiation and increase (Parindma of SqJ/da) ; and this 
results in the seen Universe. As such the only real 
entity i? Sabda. What is called the substance 
(meaning) is merely the product of SatJa. If you 
assert otherwise, then no substance dres exist without 
sound name! . 

3. In two such words ' ^ 2ud'?n»' meanm-g respect- . 
ively flower and Lakshmi at one time and earth and 
animal at another time, the words fso.undj remain the 
same though the meanings differ.., As such ir. is the 
words (Sabda) that welo ,r ingly utter that contains the 
concept meaning different things. 'I 'lis is similar to 
rice becoming fried rice. 

4- It is after we utter a word, wc become conscious 
of the substance ; as such, understand thaL the word 
(sound} is the only real substance. Jf you i=ay that 
the word and its meaning are related together 
conjointly, then, even when yon give the meaning, it 
is a word. 

His Rkkctation. 

1. If yon say the Universe was formed by the 
delusive differentiation of Sabda, then yon had better 
admit also as a substance this delusive differentiation. 
If believing in Sabda as a reality is itself Mukti, the 1 ! 
you conflict in this matter with the express teaching 
of the Vedas which insist Lpou the performance of 
ritos and the attainment of knowledge as the- means 
of salvation. 

2. As the Sabdt i= formless, it nnifid not thiirk-of 
attaining forms when becoming the Universe. If you 
compare this change to the cluing.; of milk into curds, 
then curds couh 1 not become milk and the worliLzould 
not be reduced hack to sound, and your SnMa (sound) 
will perish. 

i^hen you predu.ate change by Puriii'iuw. a-iid 
Vivai'thmm) ol Suhda ymi must admit at tho same 
time that Sabda is perishable, as the "ubstanee indicat- 
ed by smitd :s everywhere, the w >rds sound' become 
merely the symbol* 1 of the things wLn_'ii we wish to 
know them. 

4. You said that tin. sulistuico has no fori™ except 
from sound, and that therefor': sound is tl- 1 real subs- 
tance. The word i sound) <*fl lus twu mc mings 

3. Sins a eoiiil'-ciiuitiir '-if the tiiftt}» is the iWiuaunt ni »om .1, 

ihen when we litter the iiiimi' Niv. Oil* IBdM he pnnhiii.il. Iftliu 
tiling ia Vtfittilmiui then wl :n we Litter ill*- nam*? hiv. one Conines 
■ mist be sei'ivh" 1 *!. An soeii tl'<- ihiil^ eanmil In' lirriecil from 
Bultttu. h\' wilhei' mini'-. The wiall it it no-re hwUJ i>i- mark ( 
t$i* i *\ by which we have I'-orm to rail the lITIul. 
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' Vishnu- ! and ' iuei'l«.A\' Then can you say .that 
Vishnu is monkey if -'<-mnd be the Irani substance ? 

g. Hice requires five to become fried rice (so the 
analogy is fallacious I As a number of mornings is 
united hi a word, tin* Tentriiig to know the meanings 
is knowledge uf'SttMa ; and real knowledge consists 
iu learning to know the distinct Pc'ih'rtha.s filling's;. 
As such the knowledge of things (substance) is oF 
greater importance than the knowledge of Sabda. 

C. The name indicates the thing we have already 
percei.ed 0rabr4.1t to perceive. As such the substance 
is veal I v the tiling perceived >nd not the name (sound). 
Where iVd yon learn to say that Sabda is substance 
and not the thing. 

7. Perception (knowledge) of a thing is induced 
■when the^ou! is in conjunction with the internal and 
external senses and their cause (Prakriti) and the 
tfflng perceived and the light of God- In such a 
perception or knowledge there is no name but only 
the thing or substance. 

1, As a lamp" lights the things lying in daikness, 
so Sahtln is an instrument or aid for understanding 
t.l.d substance. "flie Sabda is not eternal ; it' will 
perish. This Sabda was produced by the Almighty 
God and as such the Sabda cannot be God. 

Notes. 
As thus explained and ex-posed, it might bo thought 
that t\tf system deserves very little consideration, that 
this represents an effete and obsolete system. But 
the t.illacieni inherent in this system are so deep-root- 
ed that they dan be detected in many a subtle reason- 
ing to-diiy. Ma: .y of the word -juggles existing iu the 
VedaSta philosophy can be traced to the influence of 
this system, such as the mvth of the Nama Jtwpa 
Prapancha, as illustrated by the simile of the sea and 
tin. wave and the foam and in m#ny an other argument. 
The names or sounds are themselves taken for things 
and hence the coufiwion in thought. It i« forgotten 
that a name is ' merely a mark attached to a thing to 
enable £1. toDG spoken about,' and that there may be 
knowledge ivit-lioiu language and tilings without 
names. Says D>' Bain, " The knowledge that guides 
the lower , animals is unconnected with lantrua.ce. 

J CI P 

They observe by their Senses the thin*s about them ; 
and the observations are remembered" in sensible 
forms. The bush that gives shelter, »tft*e herbage for 
food, the animals to be preyed apon,' are known and 
-sought after, by the sole guidance of sense*irupres- 
sions." 



" Human beings *have numerous experiences of the 
same kind involving, the order of nature, without 
being corrected with words. The cjiild has a large 
stock of sensc-Enowlsdge- before it can fiftderstand 
and employ language. The skill of the artizan con- 
sists, for the largestpartj in ass- cifttiojis between sensi- 
ble appearances and movements ; the stone polisher 
the sight of the surface at once suggests the next 
blow. Even in a highly intellectual profession, as 
the practice oE Physic, the consjmmation of skill 
requires a larg£*sense knowledge passing beyond the 
scope of language. The physician learns from books, 
everything that can be expressed in words ; but there 
are delicate shades of diagnosis that no language can 
convey, stored up without verbal expression, in the 
eye, tfw ear and the touch." " And there are numerous 
sources of error, pitfals and snares in the use of 
names, and mostly in the abuse of abstract names, 
which is exemplified in the almost irresistible tendency 
they have to suggest the existence of things in the 
abstract." The other branch of the Sadba Brahma- 
vadis, believe in the Vedic mantra (sound) as all 
powerful and that no higher power like God is at all 
necessary to explain the existence and origin of the 
Universe and that Sabda is itself God. There are 
believers in the Veda like Jaimini and his pupils end in 
the efficacy of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and yet who 
believed 111 no God. Among the modern-day brahmins, 
many may be fo^nd who strictly adhere to the belief 
that the Vedic mantra alone is all powerful and Siddhia 
&c. can be acquired by the power of the mantra without 
belief *n God. The phrase ' Mantric Power 5 embodies 
the fallacy of the whole system, as opposed to 
Divine Po^jer. Consider the following quotation 
from Barth, " Sacrifice is only an act of preparation 
it is the best of acts, but it is iin act and its f raits 
consequently perishable. Accordingly although whole 
sections of these treatises (TJpanishads- are taken up 
exclusively with speculations on the rites, what they 
teach may be summed up in the words of the wlundaka 
Upanishad, ' Know, the Atman only and a'W&y with 
everything else ; it alone in the bridge of im mortality.' 
The Veda itself and the whole circle of sacrgd science 
are quite as sweepingly consigned to the secood 
place. The Veda is not the true Brahm ; it is only its 
reflexion. And the science of this imperfect Brabm, 
this Sabda Brahm or Bmhm in words only is a science 
si a lower-order. The true science is that which has 
the true Brahm, the Para Brahm for its subject." 
The Rishis of Taruhavanc were votaries of the Sabda 
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Brahni t»od they believed that they* could effect their 
salvation by the Vedic Mantra alone and thought, like 
Indra and Agni.oE old noticed in the Kena Hpanishad 
that they r squired oil their- powers toy their own'will 
and independent of the Divine help, and became 
thoroughly filled jvitii Kgoism(Ah'anERra). ThisAhan- 
kara had to he desfc-toyeri. Their power and sanctity 
had to be pnt to the teat. Their power was ao frail 
that their sanctity left them the moment they and 
their wives saw the form of Molmri and Bitchadatia, 
Then they tried Hieir_ powers to' destroy these 
Beings. The Veda is often symbolised by the deer, 
iDrshwmp-" chiefly as the sound uttered by it is 
supposed to resemble the Vedic tltant and the Risbis 
created a gigantic deer and sent it out to kill Siva. 
It raised such » tremendous bleat hs to re«h the 
uttermost regions and vet it affected not the 
Supreme ; and the One took it in its hands and held it 
quite close to its ear. This allegory truly illustrates 
the principle that however loud we may shout out 
the name of God, we cannot reacji him and know him, 
unless we do it in all love and in all spirit. One other 
remark and we close our notes. In regard to Bhatta- 
charya's system, that the Veda is uurevealed (Swttyam- 
bu) it will be interesting to nutethnt of the present 
day Hindu systems, except Saivism, all the other 
schools hold to thisdoctrioe and Saivism alone believes 
in the Veda^ns revealed and God as the revealer. 
If other schools, hold that the V-»da is hot re- 
vealed, it is because the Beings they believe in are 
not expressly mentioned in the Veda itself as the 
revealer or they have not ascended to the true, idea 
of God as the revealer of all knowledge out of His 
Infinite Grace. In any view, it cannot be true that 
the Veda was self-caused. Jt must either have an 
human author or a Divine author and it can ouly be 
anyeupheiiiism to cnll it Siiuyamlnt. 

J. M. Nai.i.aswami Pii.i.ai, h. a., e. i.. 
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TAYUMANAVAR. 



God and the Woei.d 

This puem of tlie Saint Tayn^auavar, remarkable alike 
for beawty of ideas and o£ setting, and to which no trans- 
lation can do justice, describe* (as fsft- as words' can) 
God, the only reality, and by contrast the World, with its 
"lust of the flesh, and the lust of ilie eyes and the pride 
of life," clinging to the pleasures of the senses as heaved 
and as real, only to find its mistake when in the throes of 
death and to Jearn too late that GoTl is the only help 
and shoulr" have been the only goal. Not Ghat the Saint 
altogether condemns sensuous enjoyments. He lias else- 
where explained in' what spirit they should be enjoyed. 

(3j efo ff $ i lj as T} m 9 id err afi d 
Oa-Tsm-.gjSgi'irvii.f' $&sst_2^i2Bn gp-itts- g}iv 

rs, s&ff * i p et. 1 treat— u>i_ eiirif 
ej.ijiSBasjSaJi pQ^ea QpBrjfis$a>-^nje&eiGai 

Oi & $ Q u jff (2 u if £1 ti O mi sir Bet? 
en£ — u>$ULLt-.u t-i£pQu<<jii£siiQfpir 

Ji ian#Qupajgt/£emai*$sa suk/lQp&rGuQp&xnglxih 

a$2g'tva i a_^Pt£l#<i3e8fipi@ 
fkpjtQfi&eirFBtt^far wjnsuneun.Tfi^ 
jtiBQtutem s aasi^i^Ximifii! 

4-#@9isb*£&suGlo. {*) 

" Whether in grateful shade I dwell of g'oves 
Rich in clustered blooms, or cool sweet draughts 
I quaff, from limpid stream, 
Or in its waters bathe and sport, 
Or, fanned %y fragrant breezes fresh that 
Like maidens in the court yard play, 
I re^l m the full moon's day-like splendour, 
Or on dainties I feast wherein ocean's aLibrosia 
Haply hath wondrous entered cin garlands, 
Perfumes, betel, I joy, or rest in sleep, — 
Thy Grace may I never forget ! Tliis boon 
Unto me grant and from the world guard me, 
Sivain, all-pervading, infinite, true, 
That art the Only Reality, Pore Knowledge, BJjss ! " 

bipsni esa ld ■ 

jUTkQ&.fi' ^ss&jLLti'^} tL^Qeuiii i.jas 6ij ^acjB 
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14m Q*i« sw fii- «£u J> y> i £> "> if- ■Ssb^- 9>ft 
r lc iQ * <• wm i_ tfieu $ tk Q cyfl «j wiS s» / " tg lo 
jf& Q «j an j ^ «u lo «f ^ O ■■-' i(P« G* ff ® »* * ■* 

gltSOEnsw- ujt«ni«r^9 OHj/rsfflOiDfio' u^eiLDtsrfl 

t,n<ii QjffuinP^.T,-? BitusBQppGsviisi JSP 
*trfSL- Qi.iQfif3B&3 a.(Tr,errQeii-iwiT,'v 

QiSssiSsnr Ljtj(_iirf(B^ wjfiQuj&i p sti # (jp «rt ® 

U>ltSb>QieaSui>\!rt^^.l^\—QaF (r'C) 

*.Tffl'st LB&n9Qp;p.(3 ) lB.llilL)P><nij — ■ (^) 

LD0or fir iwSCusE* tSuWu-.^iar 

GUStof^ Q&tiJ&ltScZ^GjrniLrigjBLDnQ 

-* <w (y>© QffiipeSlBirpl eStgtiLHGr, &_ /fjeifiar^n 
u>3»t*Sot i-)p^jr,i$ eUsfQfiSi gtW(g&ti/5^) 

Not ."orm 1 or formless, not ifi, not out, 

swerving not from order, 
Not mark nor quality, f«loes3 nor defect, 

declared by tlie Vedas to be One, pare, 
Sising aloft, spreading forth majestic, 

seen inwardly by the wise 



To be gaiiij pare gniD, 

Life pervading Spirit-Space 
Not to bt burned by fire nor whelmed by smoke, 

drowned it water r.o™ raised 
Nor moved by force of wind, nov 

killed in ba f tle ; of nature e-er one ; 
Not he, not she, rot it, 

walking in benyity, understood by none ; 
Not darkness nor light ; all-embracing sabstance, 

not being nor not-being; 
Piercing in pity the Maya-universe,* 

gracious to help what time " 
Brnbrna and others the world adores 

are tossed in cure ; 
In intelligences rid el 'I* and 'Mine' standing, 

yet as One Intelligence shining. 
Not to be known as two, not to be sundered, 

the same in lifeless and living things ; 

AVhat is That which is ever full, [Peace? 

which is d ^ad to thought, which is pure Blifis and 
What is tire Supreme? 

Seek thou THAT ;ind know. 

In Lovelv woman's wiles fallen, 

en evil thoughts 'ntent, 
Caught like deer in toils, 
of speech unsteady, 
Ever sipping her lips, drinking 

sweet prattle night and day, 
Decking her locks with varied wreaths, 

to lotus-buds her breasts likening, ui them doting. 
In the tinkle of her anklets delighting, 

that liko ^ees make music and dance around, 
Her sweet perfume enjoying, 

worshipping her to thy ruin, 
Crowning thy head with her feet, 

with delusion and darkness seized, 
Forgcttingthy goal, 

Cupid's sea overflowing, 
Rubbing the ripa sore with the finger, 

saying 'This is bliss, This is bliss," 
Msid acts of passion growing, intellect 

daily waning like the waning moon, 
Body growing grey like an ape's, 

years :)dvnncin^, 
Diseases in hosts tramping, 

coughing, coughing. 
Limbs not moving, food not eating, 

ryes kicking light, face lacking lustre, 
Kinsfolk in hot haste arriving 

and making uproar " It is all up, all up," 
THfis when dread Death comes, 

who wi'J help thee, O Mind, you sinner? 
P. A. 



• 1. e.Tlie Absolute becoming corulitimiecltind manifest. 
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TAYTJMANAYAR'S POEMS. 



[Continued from i>"<?e -~C>, T"V. I.\ 



finmuinib»iii^.tm-mii ajn&t&euiueiQprr 
tSiuQ or pa (5<J_i_it c- Gar 

9pjttJ}feQiu«irLjjt a.'ii Qeufn'u. njseSSw SfWig 

(2ar*wi'xii&ai Gi^tiA-l^d.-g^isnQsr n)^inr 

jS s u p $ a ecw j> bS^ Qpii$iflfjia~f l \i$<i-£i 

Q <u m QiB on >d £ sir ti Qui nffGer {&•&) 

94. Thou All-filling Intelligence, the Sonl of 
souls both in their hhnnda and molaha renditions ! 

Thongh innumerable crows are flocked together in 
a place, yet in a single pelting with a stone, they are 
all made to disappear at once. Likewise, the im- 
mense accumulations of Thy devotees' past karma 
must completely dwindle away if they shopld feel an 
unremitting ^iret for Thy Boundless Grace* 

So I huve to determine that'I "bavr not yet enter- 
tained a vehement taste for Thy Heavenly Grace : 
The gathered effects of vnj past karma do, as well, 
harass me" and I am unaLle to free myself fiom the 
wordly tumults and remain fixed in yoga of peaceful 
cencentration of mind. My heart ia still very much 
unauited to the true meditation of Divine Bliss. 

for that day, my Lord, on which I will be out 
v:uh Thee in blessed adraito union. 

«(3Ga3L£L0fin^jr QQtu tu ri wGC^&ei cut (TJisfS 

Geu » a/ ld " aS i - LSeiilvCujVT 
sufij^sjiL-iL/i^t *»<arrurf fxiab&Q&tujilGisiiGeir 

{L'Smziitjai-t—fiQpu aim ujasir&fBjrGuii&Gi 
g L—itQpea uC»- , a/ssr»i 

C u aj * 3 * n eo u> n uj .sfl^a car an i— 



Glut Scjisr syQflgiLi^ein 



(*@) 



95. O Thou All-fttlirg lnttlligence, 'he Soul of 
souls, both in thoir Juoida and moksha conditions 1 
What will it itfatter to Thee if Thou would letuine, a 

singlu sonl,* also seek Thy Bles-se'd GtucL' and, with 
oneness of mind, be in Thy Happy contemplation ?* 
Cannot the ethereal region f sustain me * Or will the 
phenomena J of maya disappear wiLh vne, havtnir no 



• The Saint alludes to the existence of an infinite number of souia 
and the Moksha Rtatc of n son! beiny. c. f. -lso Thirn-rarutpayan 
chapter If. 1st con]. Jet ''^V *•*•* -t'o^ui tlfjfg* * ^yrji,, 
&£ , *,*- .s:l' *<.' ■£-<-: t." (The nuiobcr of liberated souls ni,d 
of those yet to In* liberated will nqunl the number of days 
that lire p-st since this creation unci of the days that are yet 
to come ; I. c, their nuuJjev is ernllesa). It is prattirally 
iiii]niMfiblv to eoneeive or talk of (Jud alone except in connection 
with plurality "f souls, or jirn.*, or h/io*. or rtfi'ir'*, by whatever 
iipime we enll them. " The knowiTs of llraliinan <lnb, eiindow and 
light. '' Seel inn J1I (1) Jvatljii Up«. c. f, ^'J'hoiiffli fill irdividuDl soulg 
eninefroin the Over-Soul (Until, yet It (flod) remains nndiminielicd." 
The fence Chant; — "Ora! Whole is 'llwt. IV Loir ie ?»i* ; from whole, 
whole eoniL'th ; ta-ve wj^jle from n"lni1e, (yet) whole remains. Om ; 
Peace ! l'caee: Pence ! Ilnrih ! Um *" — Italci. (j'nn. c. f- Mr. Subba 
How's diseoii'-Bea on the Bhn;.'nv:id (Jitn, p. H. edition of 1K88- " It 
(Lopoa) hns eonKcio»6ne«s and on individuality of its own. I may 
del well eay that it is the only ji^v^oirr/ OihI. perhaps, thot exists in 
the cosmos. But nat fir muxc tuin mlwiitirvxtatidiitit, J nmst .-lao 
state that snch cctitre* *.* encrjr*y :ire almost nitnnnvtuhle in V?ie 
t,o«ui,i of Ptirntirnhmtim. It must not be supposed that this Lojw is 
but n *inyte eentre of energy uhieh is luanifested Ly FambrAhmam. 
There are inifitwcrnl/i' others. Tfii'ir »«nilfr i'j almr^t infinite." 

+ rfliei'mt iiitelligeiiee-- perfect in the ethereal re«ion which 
riccnpies everywhere nod i.s oecivded b\ - Suprctnc Pwrabrahmam 
or Sim witli no coutrndictinn to" enneeivc of. In aw nmca as 
rt-e ecu it us it (■«■ that liquid porrneatea 'thU -.lolidf AJM 
the tiipiid, »ir the gas, Bthertire air; ta-tbe Faxabi^te^B 
(Suhslmiuehitl peviueatee the souls (Sthnlaeblta) as w welt an 
tic ether, .Henee the Parabrnhroam ia caliwd The Great^ikan 
(c.f. '• I-The Gi'cnt Alcaa where the ether rests"— SSfil vejfoe t^rro). 

JHere the SWifJ refer* to the distinct entitv nftlie litiisory and 
changeahie m *i tts T-«itHf d iimini or miiiire or l'rakriti. The maya is 
as a fact ever cootrolled by the I';iraiii;i-Siv;i1ind made to serve for 
Kim as the matewnl rsmtc (iirndhunn) with \vlii<Ji to Rtv** Thttnn 
(booV) — JflftfWo (aenFes)- BJnmjn« (world> mid frji^xi (seneationa^ 
fur nwl* !•■ m»i#rjo eroiwM'.n tuniuil- *i>irittn<li-uti'jii. <v/. Pivnanona 
■Siddllinr * T ? «-:.*isflr*.^^,3.V ; r ?** *^#'- *x, rftrr st 1 _.r} 



■T!<S 



■••»- 



«• Ttie 6aint points out in this Terse the citreinegt- difficulty W 

curing. Gad's Gr 
KVirmie effects.' 



procuring. Qod'a Grace and Its snpremeat power solely lo destroy 
oar r 



jii. .'' ■ ^ -rfr * /.-- a-*...- =.-.- " I. -..— «We 
see that eunscs tire Ahvavs (hrecFnhl to tlfeet a thinjj likc^n pot. 
r'or instance, (*wt I»cinE; the (I) ^'ir^t Cause (hotter) uilJs the 
whole world (pot) In come itii ■• n innnifesied e.vlsteuee out of (p tlie 
lunterilil culi*i\ ,<roJitn :util ii.*iitl>tu nmyn finnd) Ijy the nil! of *) tlie 
Insi ruiuClital r'au&e. Hht t-tre Aru T at tit i ([«i| I er's whcel)^ 
We ser that our Snint in this i crsr (f).V' points out theen-rff'^Wfuce 

Of the Thrrt Pudfirthfi*, Ptrtlu (Lord). t\r;-it (souls iur'ud/n*:, of'coiiree 

the mnktas. ileva^ Bi'ttkwu «vi-.,i, ainl 7'. ( .^; (m;i>:i or umrtcr) and 
docs, indirectly, reveal the t-nssiliility of fuieh et**r Utrn^r wiibout 
any contradictions. Kor, I Inn- \n nor WRivtiu^ »he inntn of .-vnso- 
i.tTE I.okoshif or enntrol or frovvronieur i«f the ct rnaJ ^iprcine 
Sivu*f-ord of **tfi*rrft)V utiUt.'r. .>rr t - rlie mil' 'iilttftl soV/*i uud »iui,fl, 
both which Leiiijt of r>l>jjctm- nntun- uve ever insepArahle with mid 
subordinate to lf ; jn eitherWt bhttmlit or inok*lia stated; mid f^ qh 
never affect His OmiTipiv^eiicc or Ouiniseicnco or Oioiii^otenee Ac. 
He has such j'«irTj + ;ind nri/_'»v. Who is to ijacstion it? When a 
soul becomes a mu'ita it ns.snnus its suhjeL-tive nature so fur as 
pnsa (master) is conecned only riven in its rmj^fa* srate with. 
patht (Lord), the soul's nriturr is objective only. 
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other wt rk ><> do ? Or will Thy beloved maxtas raise 
any objection to it ? Or will the Trinity gods who 
have to create and preserve the universe counsel 
against it? Will Thy great ubiquity be affected by 
it in any w~,y ? Or will the elements eounterplend 
against Thee ittj* malignant spirit ? Have I not yet 
reached the equality of my good and -bad qualities ? 
And consequently wiV.my good Karma mid bad Karma 
be bold to coifntcrnmtid your Supreme Will ? 
O Benefactor, let mo know the real secret of it. 

.•Sei ^S i_ sy -2ld 6^ raff iu ' 3 

Q'jjbq $&,.*) 8 sir pQun(^"sn. [as*) 

9b\ O Thou All-filling intelligence, the Soul of 
ijpuls botli in'^heii bhanda and mokxha conditions ! 

I know, indeed, the fleeting character of my physi- 
cal body Thou as mau§i didst reveal to me the arti- 
fice Q^-jm^euving jt in tact for ever. And should I 
thftilc ttf practising this artifice, I could not befit tny- 
setfto it by controlling my mind which teno^ "ilwtiyn 
to eoncwo itself in the jtrapancka* I should no wore, 
therefore, addict, myself to the mundane habit of food- 
taking- Brt I must endeavour to plaje myself at the 
service of Thy austere devotees, who, resting themsel- 
ves in Tliy r Holy Presence, kdep* self-controlled always 
iiwthe Siva-Baja-foga of eight parts.. + yuvia, mhjama 
&C And I will, then, be nble to merit myself with 
the desired siddhis~X and the Supreme Sivagnana.§ 

Heuce. The Snpierac, do Tlion at oiice giant m e 
the truly tlimg I am in need of: — Thy mibuitndi-tl 
Grose of' Biased rirs*. 

• Prnpancha -world. 

t Vide * Ashtanga yopi 1 midi'i* GTct vrse. 
' J i. <?., powers. 
6 1- . T. Sfith vestr iajiiti. 



'•Lpp 9 ¥ 'Aft*. &t3cj «7 jy, 

QbuQ (^(^n(ij0ftiS en 7 ,rf 

01(1 ijuai. l5«B IpUUJIBB g (LIT 

■97. OThou All-filling Intelligence, the Soul of 
sow's both in their bhandawul moksha conditions ! 

Thy devotees in tire forest who bathe themselves in 
water and sit in Thy blessed contemplation, arousing 
upwards their innermost fire, would use bniks of trees 
for their coverings and get their pain of hunger allay- 
ed by nibbliug the wild-grown rice or with whatever 
dry leaves they^might come across, and also undergo 
soVere hardships through inclemency of weather such 
as heat and rain. 

Bnt rf alas ! we, the helpless, out of ignorance, simply 
yield ourselves to the pleasures of the best nourish- 
ment of six tastes * and of fanciful dresses and cloth- 
ing and of the sex, enriching ourselves with storied 
palatia where day and night are seldom felt and 
poie^y ddfcs make no appearance. 

O God, how can we,«except by Thy worship, get 
over these incidental luxuries t of this life ? 

E, ShanmuBa Mudai.iar. 



(To be continued). 



* Tlii; B metes are : — (1) m*L/i. or muL-i^ (bittcrneaa), (2) $j$0 4 
(snr^luem), (f) .--BfljJL- (eourucSB), (4) ta^t, (Saltish nees), (f J 
0*i (:iatrin<5ency), irntl (6) tii.'iii (pimgeney). These bi* taste* 
mIicii I'liinliint'tl in a fixed proportion produce boet delicionanesB for 
man. 

t Iitii'ti'tital lurtu-ie* nf thin lif?. Tho Sn.i 1 it points tr the fallacy 
of uiisiuul^vetantLing tlio truth l jfa&resTJl Gn ^irgp^ var l<i^ ' (Xut 
1111 ntom movctn tint by ttim) to tlio offoct rhat even our evil net* 
arc wriUftblo to tho PerfecteBt Lord. A(!cordinp; to the Siiiva 
Sidilhanin School, each aonl has itR own cniiKcioiiBneea^nd a moml 
)'(-sp(ni.Miljilily. and it cannot shift itself from such responsibility 
by blindly attributim- every one of its acts (including tile diaboli- 
cal mnrtler) to God and escaping under the above saying 'not au 
iiToni nioreth but by Him' misconstrued as abore. Just as, in 
pursuing the Siva Kajab Yoga, though the eight siddhis or powers 
incidentally arisp, still the Yogi is warned and enjoined not to 
indnlgitabimsolf in them and lead himself astray from the Highest 
Goal to bo aimed r.t ; so also in the course of "incarnation or ero- 
Intion of sobI-j whicu is indisponeable for their attainment of mukti 
the evils thereof due to this pasa world (mag* prupancha) are inci- 
dental and must not be permitted by them to over-come thnir moral 
facnlty and l-etard their acquirement of tho Diwne Ghana. For, 
-rfherwige, jiur »tfe will end iu the miseries of a boatman, w^lo, 
instead of rowing- it, out of sportive mischief, borea the bottom' of 
it, e. f. H9th verse" *npi'a. 
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VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 



[MlKJi AKl) BobY.j 

" Of letters. Hie letter A, 1 T run." (litii. 

'" There is nn all inner with matter, with ilic nujert in rxicntird 
wurkr; hut tlie tiling nlliod, tlip mind inopcr, lin- icerlf no cstrn- 
iioil nntl cannot be joined in local uniuu. Now, we have a ilialcnl- 
tj- in providing niiii fit, in of hntymyr, fnitHlinr auvltnty. unilril 

to this unique conjunction; in <.oni|mrisuii ■ with .ill rmliiiary 
unions, it ib a pasutU-f or f^ntYaOttioa "Bain. 

The quotation we give above is from Dr. Bain's 
remarkable book ' Mind and Body,' and tlie several 
chapters comprising tlie book sire worth close study 
even though we are not bound to accept the learned 
Doctor's conclusions nnd sbure in his hope thit the 
philosophy or the future will be a sort of qualified 
materialism. The important thing is to get at his 
facts, as far as they can be arrived af by close" obser- 
vation and experiment and such inference as arc 
warranted by strict logic, which have beet* most 
thoroughly sifted and about which therefore Jhero can 
be no doubt. "We will enquire therefoie^vhat are the 
proved facts conccrujiiu' the nature of mind and body 
and their characteristics and the naHire of their con- 
nection so far as the} can be ascertained. Now as 
regard* mind, it is analysed into Feeliugs (in- 
cluding emotions), Wilhmd Intellect. " These are a 
trinity in unity ; they ale characteristic in their 
several manifestations, yet- so dependent among them- 
selves that no one cmtld subsist alone ; neither Will 
nor Intellect could he present in the absence of 
Feeling; and Feeling manifested in its completeness 
carries with it the genus of the twt others." The 
ultimate analysisjof u Feeling being either a pleasure 
01' a pain, it is seen, howeve r, that volition or thought 
could not in any sense be confounded with Ferling: 
What Dr. Bain however means in the above quotation 
is that without the acquisition of feelings, no volition 



or fionght could. arise first, th^t feelings areipriuiarily 
all derived throw.' h the sfinsory organs and centres. 
And a pleasure is seen to be connected with an 
activity which tends to promote life* ( e. iS<i^ 5* (i 
tvi'^iu) and a. pain, to '""Stroy liFe {s^aSi -f-* n tt : 7t&ii #©>) 
which determine also in sl.hJcs, the nature of*ri»ht 
(good) and wrong, Papam a\id Punyam. This 
principle is stated as the lav* or seif-consei-wition. But 
there is a limit to all pleasnres; and even a pleasure 
may become painful, if only carried to esces". Another 
law exhibited in feelings, which apples also to thought 
is what is called the la*- of relativity, namely that 
'' change rf impression is necessary to our bang cons- 
cious." Either a- feeling or a thought only too long 
prolonged becomes feeble and feeble till it is blotted. 
out altogether and we' are no more conscious of such 
feeling or thought ; and to become conscious again 
we soon change this train, and then revert. 'Phe 
Tamil philosophers state this principle in the axiom 
* S&sui-iiaiQ^. e», Ln^DiiL/sr^i-iTij/ 'If there is thought 
there is forgetfuliie3S also.' Dr. Baitwalmost confesses 
that both on the mental nnd physical side, the 
reatpn for this exhibition of tin's law is not Wiy 
explicable. But JJindtt philosophers take this fhet 
as showing that man'* intelligence (juSbj) is *^nk 
[SppjSa;} and it can become stronger and strODgfcr 
and become all thought by practice (Sadana\ in 
Yogic practice, what comes first iatoora, darknen, 
oblivion Luau light Wat eontin.niog, , rB^he*arrio f>»th, 
there dawns tine light in the last «i»ori, nVi tthe" 
nature of the light is so often mistaken i«*he intjsiVaJ 
?o miitiy shades of it breaking out.) And on* volition 
■'gj^auj-lchcha; determines our actions as impelled 
by Feeling oiu Intellect. Intellect is FJialyseii into 
a sense of difference and sonse of simijarity and 
Hetentiveness or Memory. What are called vari- 
ously -as memory, raason, juagmont, imagination, 
conception and others are all resolvable into 
these three kinds. And difference lies at tlie very 
basjs of our intellect. No knowledge and no intellec- 
tual uperatiou is possible, if there is no "difference in 
the constituent elements, if tliere is u nitre-Sameness. 
If there was only one colour, the art of pr.in/iug will 
be an impossibility ; if there was only one so'iud or tune, 
music we could' never hear. As it is, the" In sv of rela- 
tivity governs our vey_y being. Sameness could give 
knowledge, only if there, was difference and hence the 
sense of similarity is' also accounted an -intellectual 
function ; and a gceat function it performs in the field 
of invention.- And no high degree r>f intellectual 
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power is possible if we do not possess the power o? re- 
membering on.- past experiences ind impressions. 
And one peculiarity of the humtm v.tind, may w« call 
it a defect, -my be also noted here, as bisec 1 - <>n the 
law of relativity already state' 1 - Tlic mind-is not 
conscious of all the impressions through all the sense 
organs all at once. A ills'-" <'"es not become conscious 
of ft sights a touch, a so«nd, or a smell all at once. 
There must be a transition from one to the other how- 
ever momentary it might be. And the case of an Ashta- 
vaiani is no exception to this. Assisted by a good 
memory, the more avadanaiw he performs 'the more 
timo do a he ttice. It will bo noted that in this 
analvsis of mind, no distinction ««s drawn between 
-a feeling and n consciousness of a feeling, ,j volition 
and a consciousness of a Volition, a reasoning 
and the consciousness of reasoning. Both are taken 
to be identical and therefore needing no distinction. 
In Hindu philosophy, they are distinguished, and a 
mere feeling or willing or thinking is separated from 
consciousness of such functions, and the pure consci- 
ousness is taken as the soul or Sat, aud the rest class- 
ed with body and tie world as non-soul or Asat (ether 
than Sat). And we will speak of tl is distinction more 
further on. From these mental functions howev-etare 
contrasted the body and its functions and the so-call- 
ed external world. This collectively called matter or 
the non-ego or the object*possess certain characteris- 
tics audTpropertiea.Tvbich are noi-round in mind at all, 
"uch. as breadth and length (order in place, extension 
hardness and "softness (inertia), weight gravity) 
colour, heat, 'light, electricity, organised properties 
chemical properties &c, &c, and the most important of 
this is- extendon Matter is extendedfjil'mi is itnex- 
tended, Says Dr. Bain, 

"We are in this fix ^majital states and bodily states are utterly 
contracted ; they cannot be compared, they have, nothing m com- 
mon except the moat general of all attributes— degree, order in time; 
when engaged with one ijc must be oblivious of all that distinguish- 
es the other. When I *im studying a, brain and nerve communica- 
tions, I air. engrossed with properties exclusively belonging to the 
objector material world, I am unable at that moment (except b? 
Tery rapid ti amotions or altt^tions) to conceives truly mental 
consciousness. ^Our mental experience, tur feelings and thought 
hav* no extension. No place, no form or Outline, no mechanical 
divisio, of pais; and we are incapable of attending to anything 
mental until we Bhut ofr the view of all that Walling in the couV 
trr in «priDg, oor mind is occupied with the foliage, the bloom, and 
th"e grassy meads— all purely objective thing.. We are suddenly 
and strongly arrested by the odour of 'he May-bloesom ; we give 
iray for a moment to the sensation of eweetnesi, ; for that moment 
' the objective regards cease ; we think of no.hing extended j we are 
in a state where extension has no footing ; there is to vie place no 



longer. Snob states tin" o'f dluu-t duration, morents, ffliifipge-s ; tlicy 
sire constantly Vliiftcd find nlternnted with oSject states, and whtti 
tliev last and have their full ,tower. we are in a different world ; the 
mutcjial world is blotted out, eclipsed, fbr the iiiBtont unthinkable. 
These subject-movements n.o studied to advantage it +mrsts of in- 
tense pleasure or intense pain, in Ht of engrossed reflection, especi- 
ally reflection on mei*il fncts ; but the^ a.-e seldom sustained in 
parity, heyond a very »liort interval j we are constantly returning 
ti'J the object side of things — to the world whose basis is extension 
and place. " 

However widely these may differ, tliereis this remark- 
able fact about them that they are <ound united toge- 
ther in a sentie7it bting — man or animal. And the 
exact correlation, correspondence or concomitance in 
these two sets of phenomena is what T)r. Bain takes 
very grt at trouble to show in several chapters. This 
we need not deny ns Dr. Bain fully admits that this 
conjunction and correspondence do not warrant us in 
stating that mind causes body or body causes mind; 
but his positiou is that mind-body causes mind-body. 
There is a. -duality in the very final resort and 
ultimate analysts but a disembodied mind cannot 
be thought of and- he uses various expressions 
such as, an ' undivided twin' a ' double faced unit?,' 
'one substance with two sets of properties.' &c. And we 
don't see why Dr. Bain should ally himself with 
materialists if he is not going to call this one substance 
not as matter altogether but as only matter-mind or 
mind^natter; unless it.be that he is unable to prove 
himself the existence of mind except fh conjunction 
with an organised body. This latter circumstance 
again causes no" difficulty to the Siddhanti who postu- 
lates ' Qp0@a$jeiiu} QpwQpp&iGhG.J 'Even in Mukti, 
none ef.the three pudarthas are destrdyed,' and who 
no more believes in a disembodied mind than Dr. Bain, 
unless a body or an organism be taken to be the body 
composed of all the 2"> lower, tatwas. From the 
table given in No. 10, of the first volume of this maga- 
zine, it will be seen that even the most spiritual 
beings have a body composed of Asudda or Sudda 
Maya and we have also remarked, cautioning against 
the common mistake of calling matter dead, that 
these higher aspects of matter are so potent and 
active as to be often mistaken for God Himself. 
Passing from this point however, we novt come to 
the question as to the nature of the union between 
this mind and body. And when^we talk of union, 
the suggestion that it is union in pjace that is most 
predominant. And Dr. Bain lavs great stress 
^n the fact that such a local conjunction is not 
to be thought of, is impossible. There can d*> 
no union in place between an un extended thing (aa 
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Chit) and ac extended thing (as Achit) ; and all such 
expressions external find internal, container and con- 
tained are also misleading nnd mischievous. The 
connection if rot a causal connection. It is wrOiig 
to call eoch conjunction as one acting on the other, 
or as one using tht other ns an instrument. (The 
theory of occasional causes and o" pie-established 
harmony are also antiquated n".y. Tht phenome- 
non is a most uuique one in nature ; there' is 
no single similar conjunction in nature, so that 
we may compare it by analogy sine 1 there is no 
fitting language to express sach conjunction either. 
The only adequate expression to denote a transition 
from an object cognition to a subjuct one is a change 
of state. Language fails, analogy fails, to explain 
this union though in itself a fact; and it remains a 
mystery in a sense, ihouyh to seek an explanation for 
an ultimate fact ctn in no sense be logical ; and all 
that we can do has been done when we hav^ tried to 
generalize! the various sets of phenomena into the fewest 
possible number and if we cannot pass to a higher 
generalization than two, we can only rest and be 
thankful. 

We are sure that this is a perfectly safe position to 
hold and our object in penning this article is 
in no way to differ from this view ,■ only we 
fancy, we h:,ve an analogy in Tamil, wh^ch will 
«xactly answer the point and make the union 
more intelligible, besides bringing out the nature of 
mind and matte., in a much more favourable light, 
than from the stand point of a mere materialist, quali- 
fied or otherwise ; and we, fancy we have been almost 
every day using language to describe this union, though 
tbe name in itself is a puzzle, and embodies both a 
paradox and a contradiction . Before we state them 
however we will state one or two fasts so far as they 
bear upon the relation of mind end matter, and which 
Dr. Bain states more fully in his Mental Science. It 
is that all objectivity implies the subject-mind at the 
same tin>e. " All objective states are in a sense also 
mental." Unless the mind is present, though uncons- 
cious, you cannot have object knowledge at all. We 
cannot have a pure objective condition at all without 
the subject, supporting it as it were, though ior the 
time being, it is non-apparent, is entirely I lotted out, 
(Sunyam) Or rather shall we say, though dissimilar 
the mind hhs become thoroughly identified with 
matter. But mind can ascend to pure subjectivity and 
if does not imply the presence of objects, as the object 



does the .subject; and in such r pure subjective state, 
where is the object It has become also non-apparent 
{Sunyam}. Regarding the possibility however of 
matter being the primary element, there is the fact, 
matter is found both as organic and inorganic, and 
what a world of diffei-eiice is there between th,ese 
conditions of matter? Is the peculiar organizalion.given 
to itby the presence for the time being of mind in it or 
is it derived solely by its inherent power. vVe have 
admitted that, the so-called dead matter might possess 
potentialities without number. Still is there any sort of 
similarity hstween the inorganic p>opettic a exhibited 
by matter and the organic or vital properties. However 
this be, we will now proceed to state our analogy. It 
is the analogy of vowels and consonants. We have 
quoted the Gita verse, but we look in vaiu even in 
Sankara's commentary for the meaning we have tried 
to give it. Possibly Sankara would not give such an 
explanation as it would conflict with his preconceived 
theory. So if there was truth in it, it remained 
locked and th.3 kty altogether remained with the 
Siddbanta writers The most familiar example of the 
analogy occurs in the sacred Kara], in the very first 
verse'of it. 

U{#« QfigpQplLISltWj." 

" At. ' A ' is the tint of all letters, 

So the ancient Bagavnn is the first in this world." 

' We might fancy an alphabet, in which Af} le*B*K 
"A" is not the first, and if the point of com pary>oa„iH 
merely to denote God's order in place, as the first, JO 
mauj icr analogies might be thought of. AhtL 

Parimelalagar accordingly notes that the order is not 
order in place but order in its origic It is the most 
primary and first sound that the human voice can 
utter, and it is also the rue sound-which is present in 
every other sound vowel or censcnaut. All other 
vowels are formed by modifications of this sound. 
And what are vowels and consonants pray ? A 
vowel is defined as a sound that can be pronounced 
of itself, without the aid of any other sofl^d.. Aud a 
consonant is one which cannot be sounded except 
with the aid of the vowel. Let us look more care* 
fully into the nature of these sounds. We every dj,y 
utter these sounds, and yet we fail to re ognizj the 
mystery id their connection, solely on account of their 
familiarity. We. try to - utter ' A.' It comes pure Mil 
simple, by the mere opening of the mouth, without 
any modification whatever, and requires no other aid. 
But let us pronounce say ' K.' It is 'Kfr' in English, 
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<*'Ik.' There is a rowel sound though we can conceive of the vowels standing alone, 
pretest f ' e ' o"? ' a ' ' i.' Ajtt us eliminate this to think eff consonants as existing by itself is an niter 
vowel sound* and try Vb pronounce tie consonant 



"Well, the task is impossible, you don't get any con- 
sonant so.hud at all. lr. the consonant' therefore 
there is always a vowel sb'u^d present, though we 
neve 1 - consciously recognize its presence, though in 
Tamil, the syrnbol^ni is so highly philosophical that 
we invariably mark its presence even when we write 
purely consonants. We dot all our consonants as ' m, 
' *,' ftc. and the dot or circle represents in Hindu 
symbolism the 'lettfr ' .£/.' This dot or circle begins 
almost every owe of the ttvelve vowels in the Tamil 
alphabet, and as to. what the other curved and hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines mean we will 
take another opportunity to explain. "When we 
write 'A* therefore, the trainers of the alphabet 
meant to jcpreseni how the vowel sound under- 
lies the consonant and supports it and gives 
it its very being and existence. Such a mark is un- 
necessary when we write the ve>vel»consonant 'ka' 
' <s ' as we are fully aware of its presence In the 
pure consonant therefore the vowel is implied and 
*' nderstood thougn for- the time being its presence is 
not detected and it is completely identified with the 
consonant itself. We have been considering at learned 
length the nature of the union between mind and body 
but have we ever paused to consider the nature of the 
union of the vowel and consonant ? Is there any 
such" unique conjunction anywhere else in nature, 
where one subsists not, except in conjunction with 
the- cjher' Excnpt the inseparable conjunction, as 
above st;ite«t we see that the consonalit (pure) is no 
more derived fruin the vowel than the vowel from the 
consonant. There is much wider contmst between 
these than betweeji any two things in the world. 
The place of origin is distinct. ' A 1 is pronounced by 
triejnere opening of the moffth. The tongue lias to 
be brought yi contact with the palate to pronounce 
' kj and this same act cannot produce the vowel. So 
the vowel cannot be said to cause the consonant! 1 , nor 
the Consonant the vowel. Nor can we call (he conso- 



impossibility. Now apply all this to the crbb of mind 
and body. Mind isthe^awel, and the body (matter) is 
the consonant. Mind and budy are as widely contrasted 
as vowel and consonants are* Ong cannot be derivnel 
from the othei by Parinam* or VivaTtana. ^*t 
both are inseparably united and though the mind 
ocfiipies an independent position, can be pure subject 
at tfmes, the body cannot sulfcist unless it be in 
conjunction v»ith mind. Mind iswlwaye implied in bodyj 
mind underlies it, supports it and sustains it, (if all 
tfiis language derived from material cognition is 
permissible). Wlten the mind is pure mind, the body 
is not, it is a&at (Sunyuvi). When it is pure body, mind 
is pra^ent but non-apparent, it has become one with 
the body. The mind is there but it conceals its 
very self, its very identity and it is as good as absent. 
And except at rare intervals, our whole existence is 
passed in pm« objectivity, without recognizing 
the presence of the, true self, the mind. The whole 
truth of these two analogous, cases, the only two, are 
brought out in Tamil in the most beautiful manner 
by the same words being used to denote vowel and 
consonant as also mind and body. See what a light 
bursts when we name 'e.<Si,' 'Qiviih (&(_«). The word 
' e-aSi ' mean both a vowel and mind (soul) ; and 
' Outii M>oth body and consonant. D»c Bain observes- 
that the sensejof similarity is the sense of invention 
and true discovery. The greatest discoveries ^ in 
science have been made by catching such resemblances 
at rare intervals. And when the very first Tamil 
man called his vowels and •consonants ' auJir 5 'Qlbiu* 
was he 'not a born philosopher and had he not compre- 
hended the true nature of the union between mind and 
body and vowels and consonants. The simile recieves 
its best exposition for the first time in the hands of Saint 
Meikanda Deva, (vide Sivagnanabotham^ II. 1. b. 
and notes pp. 12, 19 and 20), and his followers (vide 
Light of Grace pp. 7 and 8) ; and Saint ifeikandan 
gives a name in the same verse for denoting this 
connection. This one word is Adwaitha- This word 



nnnt and* the connection themselves a3 false and as a lias been a real puzzle to many ; and so many render- 
mere iCiisim or delusion. Sfl neither the principle of ings of it has been given. The Tamil Philosopher, 
Pari nama .nor Vivartana can apply to this connection, however, explains it as meaning "^«P(y*jru:», Qvtmt^r 
All that we cnn.say of it is that they aiw so connected *bws*, $*zjpu£igi*® tBaf^aataei," (neither one nor 
a.nd inseparable and that no la»guage.can be possible, two nor neither), and which fully and beautifully' 
by vowels alone nor by consonants^loue, and every brings out, therefore the meaning Ot Dh Bain's 
consonant is at the same time a vo-jrel-consonant, in ~words that the connection is both a parados and a 
which the Tiowel is apparent or non-apparent, and contradiction. Very few outside the circle of 
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Siddbaota school c.ould be made is to comprehend 
the truth of this paradox. inore w so when their mind is 
prepossessed with the truth of their own views. But 
we have always used the analogy "of vowels and 
consonants with very great effect, and it has tended to 
make the subject lnucti clearer than many a more 
learned argumeot. iVe have confined ourself in this, 
article to deal with the last two sets of phenomena in 
nature, uiiud and matter and we will reserve to a 
future article, the natuie of the Higher powers, we 
postulate and their eo'nnection with the lower ones; 
and a further amplification of the subject, together 
with the history uE the quistioti in Indian systems 
of thongh&- 

THE TAMIL KjJUR HUNDRED DYiilCS 
IMJltKA-NANNUHU- 



Thk Ciiikitais ' .Stroxghow.' 

Osk of the seven celebrated generous chieftains of 
the old Tamil <-ntuihy was Ynl-vil-ori, or Aihitnnai 
(' Strongbow ') . His title expresses his special charac- 
teristic : he was a Nimrod, ' a mighty luintev.' His 
hill was Kotli, on the Malabar coast — a hill from 
which the Cera (or Malabar) kings take one of their 
titles. He w^s also celebrated for his lavish gi'^is of 
richly caparisoned elephants. Three songs arc in- 
scribed in his praise ' I")-', I ■>}, 20-1), 

This chief- is mentioned in the I'attil-ptittti as 
having fought with smother of seven liberal kings, 
Kari ;'jf whom y« shall hear by-aud-bye). He is 
also mimed in I -to, hut simply ilio • |,unr of the 

gleaming lull vt Knlli.' 

His especial baril was i'liti-l'ttmiiat; whoso lyrie 
we translate in a somewhat Coiuleitst tl I'oriu. Jt is 
doubtless a fair picture of the old Tamil highland 
chiefs before the Muhaiumadali invasions. 

Tin: fli-.M.iiiH's. Aciiikk ^l.'ij. 
Wliai-jiiisiin tin :irriiiv.« I'sci'Ili'iii 
r'iislliotierl wifll ninny Mi-nke, 11 |1m»ii, in rli:iM- 
ViclnriiiitK ever will, lIiv iniHiiv Imiv 
Low 1?i_v tiny ini^lily rli-pli:uu -. :ini| -l;ii 
Tijjers Willi fljih." r:o emmis jnWjf, 
And spntreil nnii'tipes uhli In-son-hiii;; dcnis 
Ht't'irt' lli.'HL fulls ill'' i\ iioillrunl hour's Inline hend. 
Tlii' jrhnun, Ik i^ljljniii- ut I In- lowly 
They kill. Vet Ori hunts mil fur men- L>nin,- 
lJi!*inivr,T miylov ihinitrli l|l- In.-; fin- 1(1' 



Rcigm the right wealthy Lord oMtoUi's fruitful hi)) 
Around whose bane the mountain (SYeamlci n How,— 
Whose mighty breast rhaplets n~T pearl adorn. 
O minstrel maid, sing thou a triumph -go tig ! 
And ye, bear burthen with vour tuinltourines. 
Make ready lnte uuil ly.c, tabor and drum, 
And every instrument of joyous melody ! 
Then will we puss from land to land i> ..d eny. 
There is mi huntsman like to him; in witr 
No arm so strong as his to guard and rule — 
The lord of Kolli'it hill, Oii'» proud height'; 
The brave one, loved mid loving, riclxiii ^Kts - 

Another bard, whose epithet whs ' Owner of the 

elephaut that chews the Sugar-cane/ and who is 
otherwise unknown, has composed an interesting 
poem in his praise. (204.) 

Tut: Sk* *S!< tjik Svmkajii.kt. 
'Tis shame i^i say to woivhhy men, ' Give yn " 
Sorer disgrace when these say, 'We give not': 
To Bfiy, 'Tuke this my sift, is excellent ; 
To say, ' J take nor, ' is more excellent. 
Who thirst, fur water will not stoop to ilrillk 
On the sen's marge where sparkling wavelets apuead 
t)r water erystnl clear. Though eoivs ami sheep 
Thiek thronging wake (he banks one muddy muss. 
Ami though the streamlet trickles sonut :uid s.'lw. 

Tiieee'ji nvtt-trtul filth I; trhtrr nrtfi "'ulf.'sil .' 

If thou gieo not, thy suppliants blame the time. 
And ioanepicious signs, but blame not th«t> ; 
For thou art liberal as the o e> -arching her too. 

This story gives a mere glimpse of the mighty 
Tamil archer. For twelve eeninries it has existed 
in South Imiir., and has been the source of many 
letrends other literature.;, and is mixed up with 

traditions tf the I'andiyan kings of iladurn, who, 
being sii]iposi il t-> bs' 'iiL-ariialioiis of Slv,,, hnd tho 
bow and in- rows as their speci; _ attributes, ftutall 
that is received and accredited tradition aboi:* Ori 
is eoiitaiiii-il in thesf lyrics. 
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fWIDENCKS Of NATURAL RELIGION 

'['hi; IlrviNt: Pi;nm.TK'Ss. 

■JJvniiuU'ii from ptttjc 259. Vol. I.) 
In the south of Italy. »n the shore of the bay of Naples. 
casting its; dim shadow into the azure waves of that en- 
chanted gulf, stands a fit;- about two thousand five hiiu- 
'dred years old. It is tliu historical town of Ponspei, only 
of tote years taken out of the grave into which its dan- 
gerous neighbour ILuiiit Vesuvius had buried it under a 
deluge of burning strifes. It is still how n deserted town, 
silent arc its st-eets, lonely* its basilicas, solitary its 
theatres" empty its Imti-scs. void of el"euts its forum, even 
inanv of its tombs are empty of the mortal remains therein 
of old interred. Travellers only from all qitai tcrs of the 
world, wirlk across the silent streets alid take their lun- 
cheon under the broken affile- of the stately temples, of 
tiic hatf-iiiinci basilica-, lint: however deserted, sol it arv 
and devoid of iulmlnfulHs F'empei may be. yon eannol 
mistake its nature, iis origin, its end. It was a town, 
built for Unman, accomodation, and as such yon arc sure 
it did not spring lip of itself, but it was the slow work of 
art amlliuie. Accordingly yon impure about the architects 
tjistt raided those lofty buildings, the painters that eovered 
>ilh frescos those main wall.", the sculptors that enriched 
those halls arial garden- tt itli -tatues so delicately wrought, 
the masons, the artificers, whose hands were, so to say. the 
living origin of the ill fated town, l-'rom the mere inspec- 
tion of it-» niigbty ruins ymi lightly argue that a host of 
ilifl'eft-'iit artificer* took paVi'Tn its build inland from their 
works you qualify the artists, from their works you nppre- 
t:iat'-' tbfii-i-cspective style, and give sentence "upon their 
relative-worth. 

Now. this I uii-erse is the house, the p:ilacc. I lie {front 

building of find.- No v*jrv careful 

"Site fiiivwut' the . . ■ 

ftn-at limltfttgof God. inspection of it is needed to see 
that its builder, its architect, its 
Kakcr must be intelligent. '.Vise. A II- Powerful, Just. 
flood. Immense. Internal, Inliiiitc, One. Kverv created 
thing asserts witii^mu ivallrd eloquence that God the 
(Veator is endowed wi!h all I licse attributes. 

In our last lecture we saw fit siimc length ihr.i ftuil our 
Creator. onr- Maker i- ci,. lowed willi the attribute of Per- 
sonality thtt He is an Iulc1lig(,it and Personal Cod. Hut 
wc must rot stop there. We must go further. We must 
stnich moiv deeply into the attributes of the God-head. 
Almighty Clod, it is said, abides jn inacecsiblc light which 
roan's eyes cannot bear, whereto m.iu can not- come up ! 
hut WC shall ask for divine liplp, we shall humbly pray to 
Him to reveal Himself lo us. «,■ shall be-cetli Him to'the 
effect, that we may be admitted lo sum- knowledge of 



Him, to some friendly intercourse with, oar Father, onr 
Creator, our God. " The works and the designs of fhe 
omnipotent Creator," says Admiral William Henry Smith, 
" sffe inscrutable, to the just brilliant liuoiaii intellect, 
yet enough is revealed* both with regard to the wondrous 
universe and ou: own mental capacity, to convince the 
reflecting mind that it is a mark of devotion which we 
owe to our M'^Vev to :tudy with earnestness those beauti- 
ful :«nd harmonious works around us. however their im- 
mensity may at first bewilder us. He who zealously 
applies himself will verify the sacred promise. li Those 
who seek shall tied." 

net. us therefore apply ourselves to seek with earnest- 
ness what God is. in the hope that we shall attain to some 
knowledge of his divine nature. 

Gods nature essence may be bri'cHv described as 

follows There is one self-existent 
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living and true God, Creator of 
heaven and earth. Omnipotent, 
etjrnnl. immense, incomprehensible, infinite in intellect in 
will and in all perfection, who being One, separate, abso- 
lutely simple and unehniiL'cnblr spiritual substance or 
perso.., is to be regarded as distinct really and in essence 
from the world, most blessed in and from Himself and 
unspeakably elevated above all things that exist, or can 
bo concch eil except Himself! (Den/,. l(i:-il. The Decree 
of the Vatican Council oT l!s70). 

To proceed with sonic order wc shall hiyin by showing 
that Cod is the only self-existent or necessary Ueinsr, as 
this attribute is so to say the fruitful source whence the 
rest necessarily tlow. and embraces in \j k comprehensive- 
ness the natuic or essence of Cod. 

In the probable year of the world 2ol.'>, and 1491 j-ears 
before Christ. Go i appeared to 
to Moses Hie great prophet of the 
•lewis'i people, and commanded liitn to go forth and deliver 
the children of Israel out of the bands of the Egyptians 
who held them under the most degrading and tyrannous 
bondage. Moses accepted the perilous mission, hut ho 
asked of Coil one thing only .Moses knew too well, that, 
the divine Reing lie was speaking to, was t.ic God of 
his fathers, the God of Abraham of Issnc, of .farob. but 
he wanted to know something more about his nature, 
about his ehara-teristie attributes, and accordingly he 
ventured to ask of God His name. And Moses said to 
God: 

I jo ! f shall go to the cbiMren of Israel, and say to 
them The God of your fathers hath sent me to you, If 
they should siy to me " What is His name r "W hat shall 
I say to thcin ?" Now let us hear the divine answer? 
God said to Moses : " I am who am God said ; Tims 
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thou shalt my to the, children of Israel : He who is, hath 
•etit me to yoa ": Exodus, eh. IV^ 13. 14— God therefore 
is He who is, tlujt i«, He is thnt only person to whom 
existence is •Rtnrf, who owe* fiis, *wn Jxistence to none, 
who ia uncreated, unborn, eternal? self-existent, indepen- 
dent, infinite, wilhpu^beginning, end <A- change, the first 
Being, the only Decenary Being, the~primary cause and 
the scarce of all other things. Gc id heavrus! how this 
idea of God's nature raises him in our eyes above fc-very 
conceivable thin.' ! Before we were born, before tfce fore- 
fathers of the Hindus crossed the snpta-sindu, before the 
creation of man, befose the combining oi earthly element!-, 
before the shaping and moulding of the primeval chaos, 
before the tirrTe when heaven and earth sprang into exi^. 
tence out of nothing at God's command, God existed, 
most blessed in Himself and from Himself, eternal, iufi- 
iiite, unchangeable and such as lie even exists -in this 
moment of time. Why so !■ Because f#6d owes his exis- 
tence to none : but He is the only self-existent, the only 
necessary Being; that is, a» Ho exists thift "''cVaniiot hut 
exist, as he possesses iu Himself the necessity of liis oxVs- 
tenee. Who can grasp adeijuatly this infinitely compre- 
hensive idea ? Who can fathom this abyss '( Jf we luok 
aronnd os. we find no creature in the Universe but finite. 
bnt contingent, namely which so exists as not exclude the 
possibility of not existing, and which actually once did 
not exist. Self existence is the absolute characteristic of 
the First Cause. God exists really, and creatines also 
exist really; God is, and the creature also is. X"-t the 
divine Being arttl the created heincr differ infinitely from 
one* another, in that the former is independent, the latter 
dependent; the former uncaused, and' the latter caused 
the former has all things of itself and the latter has abso- 
lutely nothing of itself, but is itself an effect produced out 
of nothing according to a preconceived idea derived from 
the Divine essence. This infinite difference is Indicated 
l»y saying that, God not only is, but is at Himself in 
virtue of his own essence; in a word; He is self-existent. 
(1) c. f. B. Boedder. S. Y Natuial Theology ]inifl . :>,;31. 

Indeed, everything that tan be and nut be. flint '•*, whirh 
so exists as not to exclude the possibility of nm existrng. 
in contingent, namely it docs not exist of absolute necessity, 
but has a cause of its existence and depends fur its exis- 
tence on a cause outside itself, because whatever dees not 
exist of absolute necessity and in virtue nl' its own essence, 
is, in itself, indifferent to hein^ cir nut being, and is iu 
consetpicncc indebted fur its avian! existence tu a «...asc or 
agent outside itself. Jltll in thisca.se 111* agent orelliricnt 
cause to which it of.cn its existence is prior to itself, as 
the efficient cause is always, some way oi- other, prior to 
its effect. Thus a house for instance, is of i*self_ indiffer*- 
ent either to being or not being, namely it exists so as 
not to exclude the possibility of nut existing, and as it 



was reared on its gor und, it might also not luxe been 
reared, and consequently, its existence i% limited, finite, 

caused or contingent- 

Bnt if '4 be so, the efficient cause of the house or the 
architect must be prior to the house itself, as the first 
condition of a cause is its priority in regard to the effect. 

G. Bahtom, b. -t., ». v. 
(To be eoutiHuetl.) 



KAMBAN. 

[C ont in tted from page W>:2, Vol. [.< 

J-*Iiganhendi was lully aware of the first rate in- 
tellectual powers of K^iinban and respected him as 
his superior. I'nga/.hendi was like Covvper and 
Goldsmith a homely poet. Kalahari was Milronic in 
diction and delineation and was Shakespearian in 
thought. He would have been u limner if he had 
lived iu carlicr-dars Otta was only a star of the first 
magnitude before the other two luminaries. He was 
in fact a riouthey with va>t labour and erudition but 
little endowed with poetic genius ofa very high ordiv. 
He was, however, not a scholar and poet of a very 
ordinary t„ pi?. But the brilliancy and grandeur 
of the others hid hi* diminished head. The genius 
of these poiA-i mw "d in special grooves. Ve.nba was 
the favorite metre of i-i^C'if-iS. Otta was dexterous 
in rom]riBing (? *«* , a. and j: f?,*j8. Kjjmljau 
soared wlyle ch"i ! -■-, in aiiQj^sSii-. 

l%c}>rt)htri!" TAterat >w acailahlr hi fifid acmiled of 
hi/ Kuinhnu : — TV proceeding t-> analyse the 

(renins f*f Kami- lot us take a rough gV*uce ow the 
literature that was available to him, and see what 
part of thnt literature %lApc<] his genius and how far 
he was indebted to ' is predecessors. We bate 
already seen that ho lived in the 11 century. It is 
plain, therefore, that all literature then extant was 
before lii m _Thc up&ui-ir^'i'', fLLQ#Qjifes>* ,i n( J 
ufc'SsrfBi S^**«w-^ u« &Qeuin:ua and fi-*@S <ujpf& 
sif and (wiQ/fu & etttrrf ffj> and other worlo and com- 
ment iiies of the last iMi^lura College were available. 
He might have read all or at least (junto" uf the 
Jlajui- Five Kpics and the Minor F ve Hpjes. 
The Q$a"i c:'r of uruijfi, Juuf and &i$n<i. and the 
^(Tjisuirffauj and f8Tp''7*'-f<**w'i<i of LD"saKisanr^*ii l the 
Quiffiuijs jcvii. of ^i(3^'- - 3m#i$; (Spa r t and tlje i»*t*j» 
Hfftitatui vf s-tf&ajuuQ*. .arnfijjui and other important 
works of the .Saivas were ready to hi3 h^nd. /$q$ 
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ucml<j(4I) being the ooutemnorary of *a»>e>fit>, 
and bifrug also the last of the twelve ^paini, the 
whole of /srefiiue uiSswbfiJi he c/mld have perused. 
There was *he great grammar Spanmtt'jiSuji'-; with its 
commentaries of gjwiiyjMsif, Gi-ufSSiuir md *si> 
etat-.i. We aro not sure whether Q*$2evaDffiuu> had 
its birth as yet. There was $e»jDtu&<i auQur&eir and 
mfiSn's commentary fieieou. There was also the 
&i3*atflujiJ' of Bntlianiithiranar, and <u/7L»u(5si«iHU> 
and h: Imj with their commentaries. We are not in 
a position to- affirm who the commentator of £<7ji 
G*T*na-jt.'/r" " is and so we catiuot state wnether tin 
commentary on it was ill the time of Kamban. The 
commentators of $*«»«$# Ci&suapai were .ill iti and 
after the time of ttanianuja, whom we have already 
seen coming after Kamban. From a reference to 

^icaii^tSskfa'iu'iSfliLii i%. e., <*.W»Bf.S>*!ff or 'jjQftSmfi 

^-jao^ffl/jr) in the commentary of mieeuBsi—sm, it is 
apparent that m*-B^iSS«H-uii lived after |ffWii« 
i. e, in the l-jth century. Hence it follows thai .t*S 
Q-iiSrfltciT livd at least about two centuries after 
Kamban aud that, therefore, the commentaries of 
*## 1 gi'? fSj&iiii ond uSO'im^-f/r (conteuipora'-y of 
*i ©^jjT'iScJ)^-' *'] wen; -not seen -by Kamban. The 
i ontmentator of ^sauufis-! gu> } viz., Jt if- *j tr :>£:&$ it eont 
evidently criticizes ;#«S(g)*i©«rf.uj about the anti- 
quity of #7i>l£js« ia Tamil in the opening lines of his 
commentary, and therefore should" have lived after 
(i^ff9rf^r. Therf difficulty about ■**£ 

^iittfui. Scholars believe that lie should have 
lwed prior to Kfltnbin und hTachiyappn, as iie has not 
ia bjs Tolminiious commentaries made any reference 
whatever to the-e very famous authors, and lias not 
mad..' any ^notation from their worKs in illustration 
of any grammatical or literary point. Mr. C. W. 
Damodanun I'ilhu believe-; (page 22 preface to 
M-Jt&*lj[nm+} that Nachiuark'niyar lived aho.it 1,200 
years ago as he belonged to the times of the 
Shamanals. We ire of opinion I hut Nai'hinarkinivnr 
from (he tone of his co'.umcut.aries seems to have had 
reverence only for tin: works of the Madura C'ollpwe 
auu tlio^e of some anfcliui-s immediately following 
pueh Mauickavasagar ; mid that object was to 

comments *sts ii.jkiii works which wore being neglected 
on accoum of their difliculiy and to adopt tlieni to the 
rules of the only comprehensive grammar 0#r«b*#utS 
t/ii. His object iii commentating upon QpreiatruiS 
tjti. too fight have been to further the utility oi' the 
work and to throw light upon the many inexplicable 
passages of the works of the Madura College. So 



caved not to quote from the authors Kamban and be 
others who were his immediate predecessors. From 
such evidence before us we are l«d to think that 
Kamban m>d barely the text of his favorite Kural 
or some one or more of the other eijfht commentaries 
on Kur.-il which was or were availrble to him. We 
have thus roughly noted what works might have 
been and what mi"lit not have been available to 
Kamban. 

But to state exactly the works he might have 
perused with interest and the works which shaped his 
genius is not an ordinal y affair. This requires a very 
careful study of tbe whole Ramayan and various 
o'her works of its kind which existed before Kamban, 
and a very careful collateral comparison of the 
thou guts and language of the different poets with 
Kamban. This is not a task which can be performed 
iu a few days nr weeks or months, only years of 
patient ivt'.iay will settle this most knotty question. 
We confess ve have not devoted any p*art of the 
limited time at oui disposal in studying this most 
difficult and yet interesting question. We h ive 
been able to gather some points during our leisure 
moments, and these we will .specify hero. Tradition 
says that when tbe Tamil Ramayan was subject to 
the approval of the learned' assembly, some of the 
hearn- asked the author how he was able to bring in 
so many fine thoughts in his Work, and that the 
author said " 1 took a ladle from each of the epics 
&,j j 0JTi/.«ron, @siu<~>fi>*ir0 lc, lcokHQi^/icec &e. &C. The 
following stanza is attributed to A-iiiSacufi the son of 
Kan. ban. 

Ambiganatby was sentenced to death while 
.Kamban was vet -dive. The above stanza »s in praise 
of icerf* '»«%>! Theve is no doubt that the fpther also 
was familiar' wMlli the work whose praise was sung 
by the son. Hi£ contemporary Pngassliendi is said to 
have made a popular metrical Iparapiirusc (to be-read 
t'» or by feina'esj of S'svuujd&d nit under thb name of 
C* n oi Ai an •'Gsip, of course varying the plct as best 
suited his age and hearers and readers. If this 
paraphrase winch is to hand new is really from 
Piiga&hendi there is no doubt that &etuu0i/nrtJa wa'a 
a popular work in the time of Kamban. From a 
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perusal ot ^estmatH we find that Karnbar ^ad either 
no acquaintance with it or did ^ofc borrow anything 
from it. 'From this we conjecture he had not much 
to do with its sister minor epics 
The 15th stanza of ■luiKSuut-ftw o^Guifiuu)ini6«nc, 

te^ituiisi Qasii—£edji jsisrrtRjen uAQsn^ieomh 
jf^iuwiet QptkjQujB/Bii jiQppaiei) Own L$Qiueanar 

seems to have suggested. the 47th stanza of wrL.yBuut— 

rnic of Ramayan 

" 0,5^i*3w %tsomiar Sea Cm- (if. &sw&, 

cnruiSa) ujiietar is$p(nj Stfituiii 

Ql-! n «r li-Sbo ludtieies u>ad>u& L/crBsBrii 

and again the 17th stanza of the former "saQutjveoiim 
saqpifQihij, ..netiQw&evxiit" might have give,n rise to 
the 2nd stanza of is<r-^-<iiu<-n-eotJ> of Ramayan 

"•iffiiQumi" qppph$jt& tp«n<_Qu_6UffiJ Ac.,* The styje 
of Qu/BiLJijfirftuiP is like the smooth flow of a gentle 
river while such is not the case with the Eamayan. 

The 17th stanza of &pjru<-n~n>ti> of the Rama/an. 

" ape»8«aj)iL-. . .Ofsvju^y aj£u$p Q&stijgui 

reminds os of 31et stanza of ^p&uui—ei>ih of hig ppii- 
u»«fl«Bi-...J|f*^^ ?"<!!)«S nSanpfS 

GvQjp s$* Qarmer &c, 
The 6th stanza of ^,e>jpui->i-»iiii of Ramayan. 
" stray leraQfii fine's 0l£$o->P s ' st 

tSZrowS&t wt pasta Gtusp££«u GaiA*rGu>. 
seems to be an improvement on the 32ni stanza of 

MpjiULjt—&>;a of «ni«ffji^i. 

** tsitiSar i SdrpiSpfih, ..utaJuQsnii 
CGhPks icvpt uiEirCuiMiU Gun u?;ii n)mii eu. 

The last two lines of the 6th stanza of ^.'qhxhuui- 

Quuul ... 3|Ul>£Cu tu^SSliiZanii 
uj«'£># CauuiP^n fui5nf * G*ig«!^# 

might have been adopted in 3rd stanza of «uuui-»ii 

of Ramayan. 

Sajii.UW Qf>6wB>iZwp jBtuaQpn" 

The 7th of jy;;#3cj« in Ramayau. 

GniS -us &> aim it Lateauss Ace. "recalls to mind Setup 
tfj£ miftsi—m mpfiu.' Gm£tL(u: &c." H-^c5*«fftr-Pcaii- 
dam. A careful examination of Scanda convinces us 



that Kamban had a<thorough familiarity with t/\e work 
though he has not borroweiLoithei' the diction or sen- 
timents of Kachiyafppa. Though these two poets come 
near eachjother in many respects, there is no denying 
the faoi thai the language of Kachiyappa is more 
polished than that of Kauibiiu/ Kaehiyappa doe^noo 
seem to be beaten down by Kamban; on the other 
hand, he rather seems to hav- beun, an indirect tutor 
of the latter. 

Let us now see whether Kamban hus anything from 
Ghintamani, In the 33rd stanza (Sowars Edition) the 
clouds poured down like rod's of s/lrer on the moun- 
tain. In the 4th stanza ■cni^®u u ^^ui of Ramayan, 
the «jlouds poured down as it were lods of ailver in 
order to adorn the mountain top which was a bare 
sheet of gold. In the Slst stanza Chintaifiaui has 

The same thought is better handled in the 10th of the 
same padalarn nf IJ>mayan 

uemawGvsnij tBippjpidtjiiQfitp a.iKi—s:djr, u:hg>,$ssa l- 

The last line of the $8tli stanza of Ghintamani 

U5i-l.!_fiJlT <$UUt8p U JI G5> SllQ IL) * fi5V(OjSII 

cC6ft>Lt S,noisSy) ftnici aaraifGiij. 
is borrowed in the 14th ^smJu<-en£ of Ramayjto 

OfjjtDi-GtttiTT iun(ia§ixLJi*- &i$iim*ui3snfii£ &c." The 

style of Chintanij^ni is not so strong as tlif Ramryan 
but the genTus of the First Tamil Epic popt iu the 
Sanskrit mode is in no wsty inferioi to that of Kamban 
"The Tamil Raiaayan," |ays CuldWefl, is uudoubtebL/ 
a great poem, and in this department of composition the 
Chintamnui alone can dispute With it for the pain of 
supremacy. " 

We will non' see how much he owes to the Kural of 

Qpefc&iti." i 1G Qyin*i!&itui-Mtt.) is evidcutl the pur- 
port fif " OiaJi'.sO;: iL#r,&l ttc." (."i. VI). 

S. " 3.: «ff6rf ; a»u J j J T tf ,(.(-. ^5 '-ijiSfi'Oi;, '/'a ,7 irn-.™ 

I m^^. Qftl'SuLJg!-'*Br(>pM)" I 29, Qc'eniS) is I.LI'itlle) to 
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8 J L/iQ&arj? sear &C. im<'oQfi»p*Jee«>0, «u«fl«J 
Qp*ff/&i>Q«M* yemieipm?m (215 wm.s<3fi<Su<-«>u>) is 
from «rjj^0uai»«8ti»ii/«r &c" (".0 XXXVIII). 

Qppry>afQt-.tasF eiaQicn, s, jr $ p& p m # ihl-Q p* n y=8ar 
Kjure&tftvQ— (61, *^(5-«yut-6V!ii (the minds of ua 

jfarysgH^ujiiQilcBt-, Tpflajff t3pi&(gj (2, VIII). 

fiii»^iJLji_f«J.) is no Other than QfiLtunwp Q&<ufi t^ 

Q&saQpsi Oi0iii^r?n;ff(y)Ljn^(iefiraG'^_n" (62, QCSiaspu 
ut-entii) is undoubtedly from er-i*«r^9a*J7a»^y!«ig qoju 



7. aff^eafl fPs!) i fliii.'«/3^ i «oj/ u)ir®^(rLj)rr Q&QpuqgiDpiD 
1J Cf^A l (2f* 6 V" : (9- io/5svjuu^ei)ti) is an adpatation of 
*B.riF l ai&4iTi8&spihppQp &C & uivsi'LCSQperrsrt nfi uQgssgp 

CP^ &c 5 A- 6 XXII:. 

S. oaSSajoifrrLfiiJiJaBi- jfireuiinuirOsser (10 g-sijui— 
*»ii) seems to be borrowed from ste8^^-i*ff 
eSuLfOPj an 3Qfi<j!i t uu&Q&Qti (3 LiXXVHj, 

9. i'su&QpBji •B a " r gtsmirf ^nS'fis»ih esrw« 

*ii wii0^par-&c " (24 Slsr*™-® /firirg^A) is an echo of 

pQf&sui &QfUu<ipffn«!ti> sj(Jf««(yniS<fla» CusirtiiJiJij'Bto 

(I XIV.) 

10. '' C7«/«ri(i rs CojaVif »ffjff6if?*(5 Qimij-speuih" [8 
JtBfifiuuut-eaut) is only C?fiu«rara-(u Fa/«i»tjL iLirmQsiup 
^f>0#£',*«uiSjw®<jpttje8iJLjSu) (5 XXVII). 

11. " e.io,7i^sijff«(j5^aSuj ai^eSQ-u/ruudsu" (34 

Ga/rareiS) is frc.Tl " e.#eS n-^eSOfiimjuuCi-nir 

+r*i3sbenriirpf}" (5 XI.) 

12. L*BmG*t-:&p * &i.fi it Tfi>%aruj ,fjr<r.7 is in other 

ariittJw |9, XCVII). 

The author who borrowed the sentiments and the 
language of ^awgi,if must be supposed to have 
drawn a g-x>d deal from the same author in his dile- 
ne-tion of the ministers of Dasaratlm, stanzas 6 to 10 
u>*#*uuu*J , W e Lave carefully read the ten chapters 
c.i ministers by jftfw^e*'*. Kamban enumerates 
aboit a s, tie of qualifications. In his fine stanzas of 
four Hues each, i. e , in 20 lines he has said more than 
what p<$aisir l& a:i has said inbislC3 couplets *.*-., 
200 lines. And it aliould be home in mind thr.t £© 

(*■£**# makes a regular code of the requirements of 
sters waile Kamban only describes the quolifica- 
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tions possessed by Dasaratha's ministers. The reaaer, 
however, seoms to know a minister better from 
the description than from the cede. Kamban baa 
actually borrowed some sentiments hvtre from 0ts 
Bjer^euir and yet ne excels his master. Kamban's 
actual observation in the royal cenrt hne given him 
a better idea of a minister. 

ff rom the above examination, we find that the 
passages referred to aTO not so much borrowed (ex- 
cept in the case of Kural) as fire bettered. They seem 
rather parallels than imitations. Even where be seems 
to borrow, the thought is couched in such improved 
garbage that his sentiment and language seem rather 
to be originals than plagiarisms. But there can be 
no doubt that he studied very carefully Skanda and 
Chintamani as far as we are able to judge. In the? 
abundance and fertility of his genius his plagiarisms 
and bor-owed sentiments seem like trinkets and 
t-ifles boi rowed by a rich man from his neighbours 
for a grand feast or entertainment. 

Tamil Poetry ,■ — Before entering into an examina- 
tion of the salient features of Kamban's Bamayan 
which is a standing monument of the greatness of the 
poet and his genius, it is indispensable to have an 
idea of the main characteristics of Tamil poetry. The 
great grammarian Tholkappyan only analyses the 
me&da-ism of poetry but does not make any definite 
statement of the nature of poetry, &(&?£> Qfifi»t 
s£«bie.oj a; if dip, (§$££■ Oui(j3sff Qpif.tLiiBiTiLt.et, tutu 
OueaQion^u tuau u^i-jsuaji. This is wha( may be 
taken as a definition of poetry from the great gram- 
marian, Pavauanthy, a grammarian of logical accu- 
racy only defines aud explains poetry by a comparison 
The hnma.i body is a mechanism of various elements 
accomodating life : so is poetry an embellished com- 
position of words embodying (Qui ©*») matter. In 
this comparison. Pavanarithy at least seems to hint 
that miles? there is life in it a poem rarely deserves 
the name. The goal of all knowledge, the Tamils say 
is salvation— the attainment of Heavenly uliss. This 
inconceivable and inexplicable bliss requires three 
necessary preliminaries, via., duty (j^ti}., wealth 
(Ouirjjfi') and worldly enjoyment (g»m ; ). A dis- 
cour~% therefore, on these three items, should be the 
object of literacy works. This h the chief end in 
view especially of the epic. 

T- ChKLVAKESAVARAYA MrPALIAB, M A. 

(To be continued). 
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REVIEWS. 



thosf. of to-day wbp wish to emulate him, won,.d>prdly 
keep themselves aloof from dogmutic Buddhism. 



THE VIVKKACHJNTAMAXI -SERIES. 



Life of Her Majesty Q«en Victoria, Eupress of India..* 
We do not know if Englishmen fairly realize how 
vast a hold Her Most Gracious Majesty has aeqnire'd 
in the hearts of the Indian People. In one respect 
indeed they j»o mudr further than thc"Britis]i people 
in the veneration of their Beloved Empress. Thev are 
so prone to Heroworsliip, and so imaginative, that they 
think, in the words of His Holiness Sri Sankaiacharia 
Swamigal of Sringeri, that ^so many good qualities 
would not concentrate in one woman unless ehj he an 
incarnation of the Great Almighty." Her life of genuine 
sympathy and love, true modesty and purity, veal nobi- 
lity and greatness will always be beacon light for 
generations untold. And though there are two are 
thore lives in Tamil already o f Her Majesty, yet 
we welcome this new Life from our friend Mr. 
C. V Swaminathier's hands as it is in no way 
superfluous. The Life also contains an useful appen- 
dix describing the constitution of the Government 
of India and of the India Office, London. We 
have already spoken of the great work M. 1 . C. V. S. 
is doing and we earnestly hope that such work will 
dnly be crowned with greater and grt iter success. 



THE STCRY OF THK L1FK OF BUDDHA.* 



It was purely through historical circumstances and 
from the nature of th« travestied Buddhist propaganda 
after the time of Buddha and from its pronounced 
antagonism to Hinduism that the prejudice has long 
lingered in the Tamil land against Buddha and it is 
time therefore that tho Tamil people understand the 
true greatness of Lord Gautama Buddha and as such 
we give a hearty welcome to the volume before us. 
As we have elsewhere remarked, he was a Hindu of 
Hindus himself and the best and noblest of them. 
He preached a simple and pure life, shorr of all 
hypocrisy anddeceU, and ostentation, and such a life 
has always been trhe ideal of the devout Hindu. The 
mischie f , however, is in its one-sidedness, and even 

* C. V. 6«amin,.thier. D. K. Agency, Madras, i89». 893 p. Full 
( loth. Ornamental aitlea, gilt back. Price Hs. 1—4 — 
+ (Same Series, Price 1* annas). 



THK VIVEtvA MAfcjARI.* 



We owe an apology for not ncjlcingthis miscellany 
earlier to the Secretary of the D. K. Agency. Thf 
volume is tastefully got np and we hare already noticed 
the first two stories. The Life of feiypji is new and 
it contains very many valuable lessons. 'The author 
does full justice to the greatness nf this Indian Hero, 
though he, in no way, conceals li is blemishes About 
his time was established the Mahratha Dynasty in 
South India, and their rule was always popular. As 
the henvens have willed it, a nobler and superior rule 
has been set up in tho land anil we have no cause to 
regret it. We laiuw the* Secretary was delaying the 
publication of the book nwiug to current events in the 
Western Bresi lei./y And it is only to be hoped that 
no sinister meanings be ascribed to books of this sort. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Ot i:>i:i.vks. — "With the aid of God's grace. we nave i> ee „ 
able to bring the past year to a successful termination. 
When we proposed the undertaking, more dfffknlties 
were suggested to us than encouragement, arRj now 
though ws have had to contend with difficulties, wrf we 
glad to say wc have got on. The success i» due Jo a great 
extent by the generous support of the public, and to the 
kind help of several friends in South India and Ceylon. 
AVe takf this opportunity of thanking our contributors 1 : 
who amidst their own ojicous dutfe%pmd avocations, have 
been good enough to devote a portjui" of their time in the 
service of their country mid their Cod. 

* * 

V i: beg to thank the Rev. Dr. Pope, also for the jrery 
gre«t interest- he evinces in the cause of Tami", sin d the 
Tamil people and for t\\i special interest he evinces in 
the cause of our Magazine. Hy the last irad". he kindly 
sent us several reprints .-if several of his xmr^/ibntions 
to the -IWflhr Qimrtrfltf lini'ir, and which ' 5ve already 
appeared in these pnges, He has, also, sent u_ the History 
of Miinikka Vaehagar, the paper that was read before 
the Victoria Institute, with a very kind letter, which we 
take the liberty to publLdi. 



* Containing tho etcry of Colbert (1), Fairy tell-turc (2) and 
Life of Sitaji (3V 
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The RriT. Dr. Pope writes as follows; — 

I nd an Institute, 
OxF0Rt>, 

28tk Jlay 1898, 

It is some time since 1 ivr u t. to yon or heard from 
you, but we have neither of us I fancy been idle. We arc 
both working for Tsunil and the Tamil people. J have 
sent yon a series «)f papers published in the Asiatic 
Quarterly. Yon can use those as you like, and if yon can 
suggest any works that should be included in my sketch, 
I will try to ir__iude them. 

I have also seut yon the life of Mauika Vaehagar'witb 
notes '"hese notes contain J.tie summary of reading car- 
lied on for about fifteen years". TliBse notes may be of 
some use, but of course you know more of t\ese things 
tlian I Ao^ 

I have also sent- you a piece or two from the Pnra- 
frttnmiii-u. This very fine work 1 l.nve finished, and 
translated all that seemed to mo of any veal value. I 
have also finished and sent to the Royal Asiatic Society 
a summary of the Purra-Poml-Venba. I have nearly 
finished thePattu-pattu. lam still in want a good edition 
of Aingkuminurni, and Parhittu-Pattu, Paripadal, and 
A^ananurm. If these are published I must have theni. — 
( think 1 have got all else that I am ever likely to use. 
1 think 1 prefer the old edition af the Sirfdhautsi works 
to the new. I am beginning to gel despairing about the 
publication of my edition of the Tiruvachakam. I have 
revised and re-revised, and annotated from a variety of 
seure.s these rer-mrlrable lyrics, and, with lexicon, concord- 
ance, translation, notes Ac, all is ready and type-written. 

You were good enough to scud mo an edition, which I 
TOry much value, by unknown editors. It only says 'some 
learned mcu.' I ftul that my own rendering in nhuost 
every raw coi unties with theirs. In some ease,** I '.we been 
able lo sel myself light. In one or two T tlunk thoj me 
a-raug.' I would ask them carefully to reconsidei the 
pv'ntingof the text" which shr.ubl be divided, I certainly 
think into metrical feet. And I am <|uite persuaded that 
there are enars in thejext, which an attention to metre 
mignt set right. They are not certainly of any great im- 
portance. I note in (guSpupja number IS, line 2, read 

un^ytu. ett£>i£e suuit^i 
By :ill li. aiis lot us have :, carefully ciliimt loni. 
And it gr . ves us- sorely to say tha' the Rev Doctor's 
call for hflp for the publication of our Beloved Tami| 
l T pauishad should not have commanded a ready response. 
It is not i very great matter u only our South Indian 
Zemindars and Matadliipaties would think of doing 
their duty. Ittheit devotiou.to Sri Manikk* Y*r hakar and 



his sacred Jyrics is not mei-e lip-deep, the publication 
would have been already an accomplished fact. We will 
once more' appeal to their sense of patriotism to come for- 
ward and help the nn*ertaTing. 






The Rev. Father Bartoli is another <-f our contributors, 
for whom we have to be very thahhful. His lectures aie 
very learned «ncl suggestive, and liberal, and we are glad 
to say, we agree with him in the main. If his remarks 
about Idolatry had been somewhat distasteful to some of 
our readers, wejiave only to assure them that the Rev. 
Father does not mean any offence aniMiis remarks areconch- 
cd in the best of spirit. Here are his own words, '" In 
future I promise you I shall altogether abstain from the 
obnoxious word Idolaters, which displeases your kind 
readers. However as I have told you in cne of my letters 
(Ho si'i'iiities his agreement with us with regard to sym- 
bolism) I am fully convinced that educated Brahmins or 
Hindus generally cannot be called idolaters because they 
are not so. But what of the common people ? Learned 
Brahmins testified to me that when the ignorant crowd 
venerate their idols, they really believe that the deity 
himself, or a particular God lives and resides in that 
block of stone or wood, tit any rate let it be what it may. 
If this is not true, so much the better, and I thank God 
for it." 



* 
* # 



'• Talking of devotion, he (Dr. Johnson) said, 'though it 
be ti'e that 'God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hand,' yet in this stpte of being, our minds are more 
piously affected in places appropriated to divine worship, 
than in others. Some people have a particular room in 
their houses where they say their prayers; of which I do 
not disapprove, as it may animate their demotion. "BusireU 

Perhaps this latter custom has fallen into desuetude in' 
England, in 'hese days of extreme civilization, even among 
the minority, but the ' Tuja rnohi 1 \s a common feature in 
every Hindu household, even in Bungalows built up and 
furnished accordins; to the latest fashion. 



* # 



The 13th anniversary of the Triuhinopoly Saiva Sid- 
danthaSahha was celebrated ou 19th and 20th of thio month. 
The boys of the Sabha's Sunday School were awarded 
prizes ou the ffist day. Pandit S. SaravanaPillai of Salem 
lectured to very select audiences ou both days, on topics, in 
which he may truly claim to have received" new light 
namelj ihe ''Relation of the Mathematical Sciences to Hindu 
Metaphysics." Svila Sii S. Somasundara Nayagar was 
unable to attend, owing to delicate health and his absence 
was very much regretted. 



Mauris: — Printed l»y P. C. Km-uana Svndaha Najjar, at tlfe 
C. S. I'hess, ami Published bv J. M. NacahathjsaX. 
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THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TKAS WITH S'ltl'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from page 6.) 

Adhlkaranas 9, 10- 

HajRjng mentioned that form of Siva — the Para- 
' Brahmen possessed of omniscience and other attri- 
butes — which is to be worshipped as the source of 
saprepae good, the Biitrakira introduces tbe next 
aecttoa with a view to answer a possible objection 
that the given definition of Brahman is too wide in- 
asmuch aB the same names which are applied to 
Brahman are by usage applicable to other things as 
well. 

Akan (la Brahman?, necaue of Hie characteristic marks. (I. i. 23). 
f n the iibi wason, Prcna (is Brahman). (1. 1 24). 

The subject of discussion in this section is a passage 
in "the Chbandogya-Upanisbad, which reads as 
follows : 



" Alt these beings, verily, bike their rise from 

fckas'a, and return into akis'a ."* 
" All these beMig». verily m ierge into Prana alone, 

and from Prana tiny, anse.'* 

Here a doubt amas as 10 whether-the terms "trina" 
and " akas'i '—which denote the causj from which 
all beings take their arise and ip which Mibj attain 
dissolution — point to Parames'vara, C *° hnlitihafi 

(akis'a as one of the rudimental elein£Pta). gfld to 
prana (vital air). 

The prima facie view may be stated as follows: it 
is pnina ^ vital airj aud b''iita-fika..s'a th«t are treater 1 
of here, siuce they are spoken of as the cause of all 
beings iu the following passages ; 

From pranA alone, verily, are these beings -n, 
bv prana do these horn creatures live 5 into 
prana they go und enter." 
•' From tkis'a is the air burn" etc. J 

Against the foregoing view we hold as f llows. It 
is Paraiiies'vura who is referred to by the terms 
"prana" rvnd "s.ka^'a, because of His characteristic 

' Chni. Upanishad 1-9-11. 
fTait. Up*nit>had 3-3. 
J Tail. Upanishad 2-1 
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mujjr*, such as His .being the .ause of all. Prima 
(vital air; ahd the bhut»-akas'a :r>nnot indeed be tbe 
cause of all. Now such passages as " From prina 
alone, Yirily, are theue beings born," only inculcate 
the proposition that Brahirar, who is bliss in[essence, 
is the cause. " They do .lot teach that prana etc., are 
the cause. On- the other hand, they form mere 
anuviaa, t. «ft, the s'ruti merely repeats what has been 
thought by another. A'kas'a being one of the bMtas 
or. rndimental elements, it is included in the term all 
' bliutas' | ar.d ths rise of '■ all bhutas " can be from 
Rartfnes'vara al<me, as th* s'rnti says " From A'tman 
is fik^sa born."* Wherefore it^hould be concluded 
that the material iikasn fhhut&Ms*} and prfiaa are 
not the causes of all being*. 

(Question) What is the u-e of the qualification 
" bhutrt " (material! in " bhiitakiVa " ? 

(Anxwer) The epithet has a purpose to serve, 
inasmuch as tliere exists anotW. ikas'a viz. r the 
ParamakasV or transcendental Light, the Para.- 
■^Prakriti or the Great Cause, the cause of all bhutas. 

{Question) Then how to conclude that akas'ajs 
Parames'vatM ? 

(Answer) Because there is no distinction between 
the two, between Parames'vara and Earamakas'a. 



Adhlkarfkfia. II 

In a formw section it^sas shewn that ^he solar orb 
is' tHe. abod* of ParaJa'rahman, the Lord of Uma, the 
%ord of the whcjtfe universe, ftee fr*om all taint and 
fron.i'ftli l^tfint tendencies of evil, the repository of 
of unsuroassed good. Here, then, flie, sutrakara 
refers £b another*»bode of*he Lord : 

(Brahman is the) Light,*e«flise of the mentfim 
of the foot. (I, i. 25). 

The subject of* discussion here is a passage in the 
Chbandogja-Upanishad which reads as follows 

-<" Now that Light which shines above this heaven, 
higher than all, higher £ian everything, in the 
Liighes*. world, beyond which there are no other 
worlds, t >at is tbe same light wbich.is within man."t 

Here a do%bt arises as tg whether the Supreme 
Light which is said to be. in heaven, pervading all 
worlds, a Parames'vara or some other being ? 

• Tail. Updhiihad 2-1. S " 

t Chha. Uimniihad 3-13. 



(Furvqqpdksha) ; The word ' dyu ' stands for becven, 
and the light whichlia said to be " abovo this heaven'" 
nay therefore here mean the sun. himself. Or, as 
the words 'the light within man' point to the light 
being within man, it may be ,£hat the digestive fire 
in the stomach js here referred to.*' 

(Siddliii#ta) Tehe words "the light which shines 
aoove this heaven" refer to Parames'vara Himself 
who is the Supreme Light, high ir than all ■ for, in a 
former passage, '•' All. creatures form & foot of His "** 
all creatures 'are said to be "a part of this light. 
This cannot apply to the suu and digestive fire in the 
stomach, whose range of action is limited. 

(Objection) In a former passage,, Gayatri is des* 
cribftd to be all-pervading in the words " Q&yatri, 
verily, is all this existence." t As m il^ n the 
same context^ the passage All creatures form a foot 
jrf His ''.teaches only that the universe isa^jp-fa; 
Gayatri. 

This objection il thos answered ,■ 

(If yoS say it Is) n«t so because of the mention of ft»- 
metre, (we say) no, because (it is) the medi- 
tating (of Brahman) in that way (that 
is) taught ; so, indeed, there is an 
instance. (I. i. 20. 

.' Objection) : Because of the mention of the metre it 
a former passage, *' Giyatri, indeed, ^s all this exis- 
tence," the same thing is spoken ofvhere, not the 
Parames'vai'a. 

[Answer) : It cannot be that Gavatri, a mere metre, 
is all-prevading. On the other hand, we are taught 
to contemplate Parames'vara who resembles Gayatri ; 
just as GSyatri is made up of four feet containing six 
syllables each and is four-footed, so Brahman too is, 
four-footed. Accordingly, elsewhere, a word denot- 
ing metre is found applied to a different thing in 
virtue of tome point of resemblance ; as for instance, 
in tlid Samvarga-Vidya where the strati begutelbg 
with the passage, ''These five and -che other 'five 
make ten, and that is the Jcrita" J says " these 
are again the Viraj." Whereiere in the deter- 
mining of tbe subject propounded in the passage 
in qr^stion, the characteristic mark of Parames'vara, 
t'tz. all-perva'd'ngness, should prevail as apainMM^B 
argument derived fiom the fact of the passage occurs 
ring in the section treating of Gayatri. 

* Chh»' Ujianiahad. 3- 18.^.. ""^ 

t Chh^ Up. 3 12. 
tChha. Up. *-3. 
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And became of 1U emfraltT with the dasertptlto of 
cwetnrei ete. at feet, (it ihnlA b>) ae- (I. 1- 27)- 

The statement that it i%. four-footed by creatures, 
earth, body and the heart, cannot apply to the metre 
called Gayatri. Itmpnlies only to Barames'vara. 

The sutrakara agnin rnises and- refutes an objec- 
tion : 

If (you bald it ii) not (bo) because of a diversity in^the 

teaching, (we answer) no, because then is do in- 

eoniiiteusy is either case- (I. t> 28)- 

( Objection) : It is not light to hold that, because 
there is a reference made to a connection with heaven 
in the passage " All creatures form one foot of Hie ; 
His immortal ^three feet bsrng in heaven," * Par*- 
mes'vara is described in the passage which sfteaks of 
'ligkt'; for, the two being quite distinct from each other 
as shewn by a diversity in their teaching, there can be 
no reference to the one by the other. In* tfie passages 
'• His immortal three feet are in the heaven," and 
" The Light which shines above .the heaven." t 
the word denoting ' heaven ' occurs in two different 
cases, («'. «?. in the locative and the ablative cases), and 
therefore there is a diversity in the teaching. Hence 
the mutual opposition of the passages in question. 

(Answer) : No, for there is no diversify between 
the two passages, just as there is no difference bet- 
ween the following two statement" : " There ib a 
hawk on the top of the tree ;" and " There is a hawk 
above the top »f the tree." Wherefore in either case 
it is intended to declare that the light is above the 
heaven. By this characteristic mark, it may also be 
concluded that it is Parames'vara who is the Pnru- 
Bha spoken of in the Purosha-Kukta, 'inasmuch as 
there, too, it is tsiught that " A foot of His are all 
the creatures."^ Hence the conclusion that the 
Supreme- Light which shines in heaven and of which 
the whole universe forms only a part is Done other 
t^ian Parames'vara. 

Adhlkarana 12 

Id the last adhikarana it has been shewn that the 
Parames'vara, referred to as the main object of wor- 
ship in the orb of the Blessed Sun, Himself Co flfetitu tea 
the whole universer The present section^proceeds to 
■how that other* beings form object of worship as 

ensouled by.Him, and not otherwise. 

. . « - 

•Chha. Up. S-12, 13. 

t Chlm. Cpaniahad 8-13, 13. 

t X&it. Aranyaka. 3-12. 



So 8 prut, became If the oeeurem? (of Hie attribute* ,1. 1 29) 

The passage wjiich haslo be discussed here is the 

Indra's speech occurring in the Kaoahltaka-TTpaui- 

shad ,- 

"I am Prana; do thou meditate on me as the 
conscious A'tmaD, as life, as immortality ."* 

The donbt arises here as io- whether the being 
referred to as an object of worship and put m 
apposition with the word * prana' is Indra or f?vamW- 
vara. 

(PCtrvapak&ha ;) Here in the passage "I 4*n ftfana, 
the conscious A'tman, and me etc." we seft that the 
word ' prina ' is evidently put in opposition with 
' Indra.' The passage, "worship me," clearly states- 
that the injunction of worship refers to°none but 
Indra, It is but proper to speak of him as prana 
because he supports all beings by means of rain. As 
possessed of supreme power, be may also be spoken 
of as the obj^c* *o be worshipped by all. Accord- 
ingly the s'ruti says " Indra is the king who rules 
the world"! and so on. Wherefore Indra hi mefffP m 
heri spoken of as the object of worship. 

The Siddhanta maintains that it is the Paramst'- 
vara — -Why ? — Because His peculiar attributes — sdfch 
as, He is the Bliss, He is without decay, immortal, Be 
is the conscious Self — are found described when 
speaking of the being referred to by the word prana: 

" He is none other than prana,- conscious 'A'tman, 
the Bliss, without decay, immortal." t 

In the passage '- Indra is the king" we sheutd by . 
the context understand the word "Indra" to mean 
I's'vara. 

Agaitt au objection is raised and refuted : 

(If 71m say it it) sot (Ee), became of the speaker's reference 
to himself, (we reply that) there h> intent ia tMt (section) 
a preponderance of attributes of A' turn. (I- i. 30. '. 

(Objection): The being here referred to as the 
object of worship is not Parames'vara ; for, in- the 

opining sentence such as " know me alo^p r. 

the three-headed son of Tvashtri did I slay." J indra 
who is well-known to 1/e a jiva is spoken of as the 
object of woiship. And the concluding *-.»ssagc of 
the section should bo interpreted in acco~ dance. w_ith 
the opening passage. 

(Answer) : li in not "right to say so :~in this section ~ 
from the very commencement, Parames'vara's charac- 

* Kancjitafca-Op&niskad 6. 
fTait. AranjRka3-li. 
»KKuahlt»k» Upanietiad 3 
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ieristi- -(tributes are found in gres* prepondArnnce. 
Thus, the opening passage proposes to treat of the 
most beneficial worship in the.woids "That which 
thou thinkeft the best fo:- man."* This, indjed, isa 
characteristic property of Parpmes'vara, His warship 
alone being the most beneficial as a means of attaining 
moksha. In tbe middle of the section, too, He is 
fpoken of as the impelling agent of others in all their 
•otiqna, in the following passage : 

'jkjrr he ^^is hup, whom he wishes to lead up 
'fffwn these worlds, do a good deed ; and the same 
inafies him, whom he wishes to lead down from 
these worlds, do a bad net" * 

So also he is spoken of in the following passage as 
the basis ff the whole universe made up of both tbe 
sentient and insentient existence .- 

"' As in a car the circumference of a wheel is placed 
on the spokes, and the spokes on tbe nave, thus are 
these external objects placed on the '"^jective states 
o'*r*iseioasness <ind these states of consciousness are 
platoed on tbe prana."t 

And this, too, being a characteristic property of Para- 
tdc s'vara Itidra cannot be the being here spoken of as - 
the object of worship. 

(Objection) :— If, as a Jtva, Indra is not the object 
of worship, then how is it that he incnlcates the 
wonh-p of himself ? 

The sutrak&ra thus answers : 

{It If) Iran the standpoint of the scriptures that lis inculcates it, 
like Vamadeva. (1. 1. 31). 

From tbe standpoint of such passages of the scrip- 
ture as. * IJeVthe form of this Jiva entering, 1 shall 
differential* name and form," X Indra saw that Para- 
na**' vara^was the being denoted by all words ard that 
thereiore Indra himself was His body ; and he accord- 
ingly refers to Parames'vara by his own name ' Indra' 
and incnlcates Him alone as the object of worship. 
Henofthe -eference to Parames'vara by the word 
' Indra.' 

The 8"trakira quotes an example, "like V&madeva." 
V&madeva saw that Parames'vara was none bat his 
deyjn A'tma 1 a»i1 exclaimed " I have become Manu 
and Su>ya." Juet so is Itidra'e declaration. § 

* Kanebttaka Dpaniahad 3. 
, t KnoabitaVa Upanistmrt 3. 
J Chha. Upan ; jhad 6-3. 
$ Brihad&.TTpanishad 3 — 4. 



Or thuB : When, by the contemplation of the 

harmonious nature of Brahman and A'tinan brought 
about by /edantic knowledge, Vamadeva attained to 
the state of Brahman and was freed front all the 
imaginary limitations due to the identifying of him- 
self with the human body and so on, and bis mighty 
ego expanded so as to embrace tne whole universe^, 
he saw that he was present everywhere and accord- 
ingly spoke of himself as one with the whole universe 
including Manu and Surya. So, it maybe Concluded, 
it was in the case of Indra In' j.he passage " I am 
prana, the conscious Atman,"* Pra.ua refers to Para- 
Brabman, inasmuch as He, blissful by nature, is the 
cause of all life, as said in the s'ruti "Prana is the 
conscious self, the Bliss, nndecaying and immortal." 
Accordingly it is from the standpoint of Brahman 
that Indra taught " I am Brahman," " me do thou 
worship " So, too, Krishna taught to Arjuna, and so 
several others. 

Again an objection is raised and refuted : 

(If yen say it is) not (so) because of the characteristic marks 

of Jiva and prana proper, (we reply) no, Because, Bis 

worship being threefold and. Be being their basis, 

it is ezplicable. (I. I. 33.) 

(Objection) ; It is but proper that Indra should 
speak of himself ue the object of worship and as an 
all-pervadipg being, when, having attained by the* 
contemplation of Brahmnjnarm to the condition of 
Brahman, he wps freed from the condition of jiva and 
spoke from tbe standpoint of Brahman. Here in the 
passages " I killed the three-headed son of Tvashtri"t 
and " till prina dwells in the body, till then there is 
life,"t the characteristic marks of jiva aud prana pro- 
per are evident. So this teaching is not explicable. 

(Answer) • You should not say bo. It is but proper 
that Parames'vara is spoken of as a jiva and prana ; 
for there is a thieefold worship. Here it is intended 
to teach a threefold worship of ParamesVura, — in 
His own form, in the form of Bhokta or jtva, in the 
form of Bhosrya or the object of sense. This^ moy b» 
explained by the fact that He is tbe basis of Bhokta 
and Bhogya, the jTvas and objects of sense. The 
worship of Parames'vara in His own form leada to 
immediate salvation, whereas the outer two do so in 
course of time. Wherefore we conclude that as a form 
of Parames'vara who dwells in hrm as his A'tmeta, 
Indra forms' an object of worship. 

Thus end* the commentary of Srtltantha-B' iv&ehirya on ?4d« i. «, 
of the Adhyiyo l', t of the Brahma-MimAmsA. 

'KaaBhltaka, — tTpftnishad 6. 
"T KauBhit&ka-Upa&iahad 3. 
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SECOND PA'DA. 



. Ad til (car ana I. 

Owing to the endlessness of verT&ntie passages 
treating of Brahtnun, ir. is not possible to discuss every 
one of those passages. By n discussion therefote, of 
aome only of those -pnssaL'es. the meaning of othej\» 
have to bt* determined on the same principles of in- 
terpretation. Thns, «. few only of the passageB are 
dealt with in the Ktitras by way of determining that, 
those passages treaj of Brahman as slfewu hy a con- 
currence of the marks -which serve to determine the 
inain drift of the passages. 

In tirts first pada have beeiTdiscnssed a few of such 
passages :is contain clear hints shewing what the main 
drift of the passage ie. In the second pada wili be 
discussed a few of such passages as contain hints 
which are not quite sn explicit. 

(The ptss&ga refers to F&rtmee'TB-re) as teaching of Him whs 
1b presest everywhere. (I. ii. IV 

The passage which forms tlio subject of discussion 
here ocenrs in the Chhi-ndogya-Upfiiiislind and "reads 
thus : 

" The manomaya, whoso body is pi-Ann, whose form 
ia thought, whose will is unfailing, whose nature is 
like A'kas'u, front whom nil desires proceed.. 
He is myself within the heart.""' 

Here it, doubt arises sis to whether the being! spoken 
of as ainnoMtiy<±nm\ so on in Paranies'vaiu or-JJva. 

(piii-vnji«l;>fR.ii It is -liv;i. — Why so? — Because ho is 
nwn-c proximate. In tin* passage which just precedes 
the one under discussion, tit., 

"Now HUtU is :t rn-dturr of wilt, \ecording In « lint 

his will ia in this world, will b" be when he 

has d;<t>artcd this life. Let him therefore have 

thiK will anil belief ;"t 

Jiv» is spoken of ;is wandering ill this and in the nest 

world under tin- iurlneiice of karma. Then comes (lie 

passage commencing with " Matininoyn." 1\ lu-ri-fore 

we conclude that it is Jivn who is refwred to us 

" uianomnya." These aitriluites — that he partakes of 

the nature of mauas and that he has pi-ana *or his 

body — belong to a t-iimsfu-m : they sue imt attributes 

of Purainos'vara. When this interpretation is accepted, 

the epithet " SFityasankiilpa" may be applied to a 

~ ""Chha. Up. 3-14. 
t Chl-ji. Vp. a- 14. 



samsirin cr jiva by interpreting it to mean " mti 
attankalpa, he whose thought Li not directed ■„> the 
Real (Sat)." Wheiefoie it is Jiva that is spoken of as 
' lnanomaya' and so on, not Par&mea'vara. 

As against the foregoing we htsld as follows : — It is 
Parames'vaxa that is spoken of as ' inf.nomaya' and so 
on. Why ? — Because it is the Para-brahma.j, the 
Para m es' vara, that is spoke •) o* as the caase of all 
and as the <>bje< t of worship in the opening passage: 

All this is Brahman, as beginning, Kndi»#i 1 
breathing in Him ; and therefore bit a. "<6tn ra« 
on Him." 

This passage may be explainer! as follow,: Tbe 
origin, existence and end of all this depends on 
Brahman. All this, both the sentient and the 
insentient existence, is verily Brahman, and there- 
fore let n man meditate on Brahman, tranquil 
in mind. Ju-t as. wnt.et -bubbles which bavn 
their origin, existence and end in the ocean, are 
found to be "ily forms of that ocean, so, 
too. that which depends for ils origin etc. on Unh- 
innti associated with s'akti must be made up- ot 
Brahman and tiotliingr else Nothing distinct frcn 
Him is ever perceived Accordingly in tbe AtharvK 
s'irns it has been declared by J'sAua us follows : 

<; Aknir I was at first, (alone 1 ) 1 urn and shall be; 
there is none else distiiii t from Me."{ 
And then was declared by Him in the words " I am 
Brahman/'^ thut i lie whole universe is His owe form. 
Ami in the words ' Jd- entered the idc.-c hidden frcm 
(or fhmt) the hidden one " etc.,* His entering into 
tin- universe is given us n, reason for the whole uni- 
verse hetng His own form. Thus, this universe h^vin" - 
nu origin, existence or end outside Brahman, it is not 
a. (juite distinct thing fioiu Brahman. Accordingly 
the learned say ■ — 

J I is s'aktis or energies (Win) the wh"le world, 
tmtl the \i;ihrs'u ot the f!rc-t Lord is the energe- 
tic (S'nktini^ii). Never can enorgv exist distinct 
from fin? energetic. l T nity nf these tt*0 is eternal, 
like thut of fire :ind heat, inasmuch as -.U-sepiiTate- 
oess always exists I'etween energy and the ener- 
getic. Wherefore the supreme cncriry 'elongs to 
t,ho supreme A'tman. since the .'wn ar related to 
each ether us substnuce and attribute. The 
eueriry of Ileitis not conceived to be distinct from 
tire ";illd so OTI. 

V uy H-Sainh its., t.io, sn\s 
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" Fro"i S'akti up to eirth, (the whole wo.. d) is born 
Srthe principle S'iva. By HiWalone, it is per- 
vaded, as the jar etc. by claj. His variegated 
supreme S'akti, whose form is knowledge and 
bliss, appears as one and many, like the light of 
the sun." 
The' following passages of the s'ruti speak of 
Para-braliman, as possessed of infinite powers of 
creating, ruling and maintaining the world, all in- 
herent id Him : 

" Hia sop' gmt S'akti is spoken of as manifold, in- 
herent, endued with the activity of knowledge 
and life."* 
" One verily is Rudi a, — tbey were not for a second 

who rules these worlds with the powers of 

ruling. 't 

In short, on the authority of S'ruti, Smriti, Itibasa, 
Parana, and the sayings of the learned, the Supreme 
S'akti — whose manifold manifestation this whole uni- 
verse of chit and achit is, whose being is composed of 
Supreme Existence, Intelligence and Bliss, and is nn- 
liniited by Bpace &.ad time — is inherent in the latnre 
/ti S'iva, the Supreme Brahman, -and constitutes His 
Jwu essential form and quality. Apart from S'akti 
■He cannot be the Omniscient, tlio Omnipotent, the 
cause of all, the all-controlling, the all-adorable, the 
all-gracious, the means of attaining all aspirations, 
and -tine omnipresent; and, moreover, such grand 
designations as 'Muhes'vara' the Supreme Lord, 'Muhii- 
durji' the supreme deity, und ' RitdnC the ekpeller of 
paiu, c.inuut'apply to Him. Tims it is Brahman 
whose body is tl"> whole sentient and insentient uni- 
verse, and who is denoted by all wc-ds. Just as the 
word 'blue' denotes not the blue colour only, but also 
the lotus wbichis ot blue colour, so does the word ' uni- 
verse' iilso denotes Brahman.., Therefore, suc'.i passa- 
ges as " All is Rudia verily" teach that Brahman is 
denoted by all words- Accordingly the? passage "All 
till*, verily, is Brahman" refers to Brahman whose 
body the v* hole of the sentient and unsentient uni- 
verse is.> T he universe beiog thus a form of Brahman 
and be ; ng therefore not an object of hatred etc., let 
everyoht be peaceful at heart and worslrip Brahman, 
This docti 1 ne is Nearly expounded even in the puri- 
nic tests such as the following : — 



* Sveta. Dpuiiiehiwl 6-8. 
t SviHa. Jpikiiialmil 11-2. 



" The body of the God of Gods is this fin i verse, 
moving antt imtnoving. This, the Jlvas (Pas'us) Ovo 
not knov, owing to the mighty bondage. They say 
sentlency is Vidyi, and' insentiency Avidya. The 
whole universe of Viclya. and Avidya, is no doubt the 
body of the Lord",' the Father cf ad ; for the whole uni- 
verse is subject to Him. The wr?d 'sat' is used by 
the wise to ue,note tile real and the good, and ' asm' 
is used by vedic teachers to denote the contrary. The 
whole universe of the sat and the i^anl is the body of 
Him who is on high. Just as, by the watering of the, 
roots ;>f a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the 
worship of S'iva, the universe which is His body is 
nourished. A'tmart is the eighth body of S'iva the 
Parames'vara, pervading all other bodies. Where- 
fore the whole universe is ensouled by S'iva. If any 
embodied being whatsoever be subjected to constraint, 
it will be quite repugnant to the eigbt-bodied lord;. 
as to tliisHbere is no doubt. Doing good to all, kind- 
ness to all, affording shelter to all, — this, they hold, 
is the worshipping of S'iva " And so on. 

Brahman being all-formed, it is but right to say 
" all is Brahman" and ,f let every one be peaceful and 
worship Brahman." Wherefore it is Brahman who 
in the opening passage is stated to be the object of- 
worship, that is also spoken of as manomayn, as par- 
taking of- the nature of manas, and so on. Neither 
should it be supposed that the partaking of the nature 
of manas is a characteristic inurk of a sams&rin ; for 
Brahman may limit Himself by assuming a shape 
which can form an object of worship. 

As to the contention that because Jiva, is a creature 
of his own will it is Jiva who is spoken of as ' raano- 
maya,' — w** say that snch a contention is untenable ; 
for, since the upasana has to b« construed as having 
for its object Brahman who is mentioned as such in 
the sentence where the upasana is enjoined, it is ii 
possible for that upasana,' to have again for its oLi*''-; 
Jiva who is but incidentally mentioned ; as in the Oil-- 
of timikaho,* which has been proved to uupcrtaiti i 
Vis'vedevas who hnve already been mentioned in con- 
nection with it, rot the vtijina which belongs lu 
vajina. Wherefore it is Brahman who is to be 
worshipped as possessed of attributes mentioned ir 
the passage commencing with ' manomava ' * 

A. Maha'd^va S'A'nui, b. l. 

{To bo continued). 



* See Juiminl. Himuuia. 1-1- K>. 
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Continued from page 1 73, Vol. I. 

UL^im^iSeat (npBnuJfi uirgs nfijbjpi&t 
at—k^/fies g/»i«ii) « t 'LcLC6i"f <Ju>(?«* 

26. Worship. Him who is ever with you. Th#n the 
Omnipresent Lord will remember you. Beyond all 
thought, He yet dwells in our Lotus Heart. This 
fortune is from His Grace. 

?.!,* Quj~x piix jf, it itfsn it twrstia Qp&p 

HIS SH&DiLl IblflrfylO '6Uc8jrsi*U LjJunOjl 

27. The Nttndi dwells in the heart* of those who 
considering that the grace of the Eternal Lo,d 
whose brilliant Lotus Face resembles the evening sky, 
will ever be with them, worship Hinv every dny, 

§jeai siQ.isir (ityQeniinym uw f&ssir .-n/ggpiJi 
cietmiBiSi test £j" sir Ltesrfty.er <gjP**3r (HfJJif 

rif>GRTB)§}t8&SI (iTfilTUl J II I J pit ."5 ff Jfiil 

28. The Go! of Gods, He is ever insepaTaBly io 



iti&krdtB&p JfirQg)<k<§us9BjirGiB/ip tftQ^idfate 

81. He dwells iu*Bbuloka (earth) Bhuvarloka 
(middle regions) and Sntartoka (highest regions) 
He dwells in the Pranava. Housings the song of 
triumph with the lute (when everything is resolved)*. 
Him I love in my heart. 

(?,3fiu/ri-? .iirearu>& ?*mf$ms- H&^ipiLf 
(Suiejt9 sir«aeQiP, iSq^^o QsemifittjiS 
t *trs>jt9 aireisr^mestit> puresrpl euaalwSeo 

32. The God of God is our Lord. He spreads on 
all the ten sides. He transcends the vast seven 
regions. None know His real nature. If we sing Hi 
paises, we will deserve His Grace. 

a « . . 

giwuev jiJ^jjj Q i- J <4" su en c2m>pr% 

o3. Many Gods have they in this world. Many 
Vedic rites they perform, yet. they know not the 
Truth. They arts proficient in singing the various 



you. He is in all. He is near you. He is; before all, and Vedil: H y™s, yet they suffer pun in the hear, 

without knowing the Truth. " 



He 



is 



th« 



He is after all. He is concealed in a" I 
guide to those »ho worship Him. 



rf!T frj&l 1U- ipht *1 Sll '71 nil AN tiAj£U>&Uil 31- 



jKLj'i'i a^JSiWi; Qlf.il iQ.tjiH 



Q&n smrii'i cut p (*}«»,*,*(£. iu T n ld iff /£ 
j* a eras? 'J J &)52 asm it .is &! iViir (Vf^>ssi. 



'«.*•) 



i 2. rt 



J«H,» - 

iv t n i,i i, .'-. t i*> sir mrultj- -mi mmfitji 

■II. The King of Kfn*s wh n io Tiiiin_-.] in all liko 
thesmei] nf Kasturi (in%k) in suiiJJul paste uommanj' 

i?il the G.jils tu l'j|l'»w tin' true [intli iiy rtpe-'itiug thu 
glurious thuuriaiid namun uf IJU, w'ilc sitting uf walk- 
ing (at all tunes). 

^{.O^jlS, jAJ .1 alt If) HJ T (JH t&rilVGliaaffLj' 

Qua hjptk'.'}! '?!j.i l b,'>u^i4ij}i^*if i-jiifii Sif.ee 

II <.J)lW <~lLl^:if. t&ri—^Lf, LDVUI&. 1 *i_i'3^ 

35. If you want *■> pursue the easiest piith (of 
with the voi^ce of thunder from the sky. The world is knowiug Him,', win-ship Him and sing His <ilory. 
wiinesB to iny calling out to Him as the tow. after its' Then jour own glory will grow vei yon ■Jifting h* 
fwwt calf. head over the \V est.iuid the Kast -and un ;iii sides. 



2tr. O Thou Jiord who iirt f'jiccd in the heart uf 
the sinless Devotee*, as is the iron uail in a gmu treo, 
Let me behold Thee ! Who but thee is my kith and 
kin ? I 1*111 not be ashamed to einbraee Thuc. 

fj-saflsw u*^i£* Jj tc^i'-?' i" Q«i*if ■■" ij&ss>&i 
30. People desyoud if God will call out tu tlieni as 
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^*Ju3ssr K/i^sn^i aj<r s tr «j(i/>j£3air 

Q*jijuS &iru<2jg)i (Sl&pjplS (Jssrpfi'gr) 
<wui-fl <?.? ssr^jufr Qup 6i>tC?«>. (/h.*) 

36. He is Our Father, iVandi, the never failing 
Amb.-osia, the incomparable Benefactor, the eternal 
Lord; Him adore _ e in any manner; andinthe same 
manner will yon reap His Grace. 

kit gyifc&sr^QppJ&iet' ^Qt—«S" isis^esiiu^ 
Sir ep .1if." (a? w p £f ,i> QutiQGOtnfifVj GircjnuJarr 
sun gmnfi til QlfntDp} C?i_ji7 «)Jii_ ep sir ^su & 

37 I will adore tire Beloved Lord every day. He 
showed Himself to me with the Body resembling fire. 
He manifests Himself in our heart iis the Full Moon 
in its splendour in the H? avens. 

iSfpQnififl Q'tum&p ai»a;(5 ffl'"8wtJ 

38. Him, the greitt.and subtle I will not fail to 
blabber about ,- Him with the Form nucleate, I will 
not cease to speak about, ; Him with the beloved 
name Nandi I will not cease to think about. Him, 
the great Yogi I will not fail to adore. 
fsnay,\i» «ii Ci e\; n ir tL&tr,£ ^letTtGi^JiM (o# ir jfiewu/i 
gjfi&sr s .'*/?* fe?eti.r.®csrp Gpetifear 
QujtsjS'ttJ QunisGu(ii) mirQsa^i /Seop^Su.] 

S>9. Tl.e Light that shines in .he heart of His 
worsli if-pei-s, the immaculate God who is enjoyed 
therein, Him, if wc worship as our Lend and love liiui 
wo will deserve His Grate. 

K4«»fi:< an- i fb '-..' sw fossil sip (^S 1 

■■'■- jj> m b * iTi.' i— GiT-Lf Qi.jtsmI •* mi G d n sir Gum &&■ 

LfHlXjij <3 l—^T) QjfUJtf ffSSF t-jfQii^lS eisi (afQ ssi .{& lb} 



40. In trne humility, approach Hia Feet. Then 
He will fdl your heart with the splendour of molcen 
gold. Those who adore Him without forgetfulneaa. 
He will not deceive Ho will dwell in them. 

LfSSt&f/Q&'i-ip Qm^t/QsiDL-lj'2lJQpp&lGU6Vtri&(Bj& 

%es''$h)Q&<Li& etiir g^u ^ puts ^^ lot iiQs. 
u9ra(£!jQ&iLip wirei'QufsQsariEiiSsisrni/'Qsgr. («"*) 

41 . The God of Goda who drailt the fearful poison 
if, in their cultivated hearts, they will cherish, the 
Partner of Her, the adorable and beautiful Uma, 
will join them (fast), as the separated deer its herd. 

ujL/thj 5&n pesrSeuru L-/*Lp.Gin7irQt jjp/oijgj 
is ir ili a ,g j)ffjT np i$_ Qj-ttid, &i Q oi is so (&j ih 
tntriu i di)^ifiiB gisii j &i 6v cu a t Q sjj/ lc 
(2su<usz($&!!eif)£(&) Q<aimQprshrjpiiB$irQe!r- (*"2-) 

42. Those who praise the Lord Hara will deserve 
His Highest Crown Others, though they, the world 
circumambukte, will they ever deserve the.Trgipn 

with Uma's Lord. 

Co utl pjS 3it: « v u n RifH a Lyeaft #«ji &sr /a, 
Guirp,a}Gajsirui it of g triLjG&fisir&B ta. 
QtuirpplQiLisii ur icghR^h u_ son 4 d> sir m iy. 
C?L/v ; o j>$ Q tu *ir jv ek uen €Qsfnhiss>ms'3/t f 2^. (ff'UL.), 

43. 7he Devas cry, ' Glory O Glory to the Feet of 
the Pure Being.' The Asnras cry '.Glory O Glory to the 
Feet of the rVre Being.' The Men cry ' Glory Glory 
to the Feetoi the Pure Being.' These Feet I also Glori- 
fy and make manifest in my love. 

eS a/ «/ yS iu w nv f£> m u> eu lea it] si ># to 

&>$-u[ftA <FsrpJ£l>ii Q>=r.T$LjtQi) .-( *2Bii> 
u^fflii^ifL. Sim ujaj,iJQ)Jie, («•# , 

11. By following tlie Vedic law, this seagirt world, 
derives it* pleasures and pains. To thoie followiug 
the Bkakti Marg<i, The Effulgent Lord will become 
the Sun to light tlu- Fatht-Mtmjn, 

(To be cfiiitimted) 
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SIVA GN ANA S1DDB1AR 

or 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHAE1AB. 



(Continued from page 9.) 

iSSYAVim's Statement. 
1. We will state the system promulgated by the 
Mayavadi himself, who incorrectly believing' that v he 
is himself God and jM the world is a whirl-car; and 
jet dwelling in the body, professes to ^initiate other 
Jin* in Ma path. 

2. This Brahman is the- cause of all the worlds, 

the limitless bliss and intelligence, is formless, omni- 
present and eternal, is true and pore, free from all 
marks and attributes, and is the measure of the liedas, 
and is without distinction of Gnathuru and Gnana. 

3. As the one Sun shioin? ici numerous pots of 
water leaves its reflection in each and ye»-passes be- 
yord, so this one God lives in each body and yet is 
imperceptible to the senses and mdakaranas. Ac- 
cordingly Gt>d cannot be known by the 6 kinds of 
proof such as observation &c. 

4. The rope appears a? snake in darkness. When 
light dawns, the rope appears as rope and the snake 
disappears as a delusion. Similarly, the world ap- 
pears as Sat "chen deluded; in spotless wlsduMf the 
true Chit appears as Sat ; and all tlue world's allure- 
ments will appear mad. 

5. The world appears derived from the Nirvarkana 
Brahman, If not, it cannot cmne into being at all. 



I. Some uncomplimentary epklictii tire applied rn the Sluy.ienrli, 
an he mistaken the .livii snbjer-l to knrrii.i, birth ntnl il^ntli and 
♦ufferiPE who has no independence (A*f*4iHttf»i unW is til ini["-r- 
*'ffect iatclliifencc wilti Slip Buin™, veho is eternally fli e .'mil intelli- 
gent, ami omniscient, self-dependent (ifuWenie) .iml xiirimniimiis 
(Bwomprakasa) anil all powerful ami the ini.-nnsisn nry nl' bin 
posit u.i i* WoUSfirt out that while he yiru("H*f>i Hi In- liim-i-ll (iml 
lie could not lvoid dwfllitiK tVi Hti* Undv fit fin mill sorrow mill 
while lip profossc-H to reject tlie whole world :i« deli^tife, he 
lteliprca ill the authority of tlio Villus and the rules presmUtl 
therein. 

'A. The 6 Kinds of logical proof admitted l>y tin' Mnvavadi uir 
nulervatioli. itlfWCIIfeP, Jtgnm». I'smmiiml, AriithtifMtti and Mmm. 

Tli» Iwiti)! aJbovc thp andnknronaR is Gutl, Jiva being nine above th« 
aiidnkarunaBjiraandGodnre idptrtiml. l'riifraM»P#nflh«t*tdt'>«fJiow- 
over quibble anil differ u j>ond deal ulmnt tin- prei iso ini-.in iny of the 
diva or Atma or I'nrnflba or anal. One learned Swnnii ib'tini-il it a* 
a combination of llntlimmi'si alunloiv. a bit of iniihtkiirium and :i bit 
of AviJva ! Another talented lady Wlieu w* asked for ;\ tlennitioti, 
a>nd wo expected more Iij,hl fr..nt Iter, gave an unawcr c.f the 
type of the old echuoinruitor'a dcliuiiinu. • trttr to thr die binary" 
And we wore told to refer to thetritanml flrihadiirnimiku. H'c 
will duouss these dcliuitiona and others Inter nu. 

mil any Bamerit Pundit tell ua in which irf llic Wh L'oatiisliiida 
thi* illustration oocunf Whether it ocean in any of the It Priii- 
tipal Uparii Blinds' 



If it is an^mdependent material cause,' it must extrt 
for ever. (The reasvn why it changes ie) becanut* "^g » 
delusion. Wb#n both the sheH and the Mirer piece are 
thrown into the furnace the silver comes out bright bat 
the shell is destroyed. So, in ^>«ra mar rjitfca, the 
changele"ss God appear* as true and the world dis- 
appears as false. 

6. The material cause of thjp wajrld is the Sat. Ai 
the spider produces from itself the thread* ana works 

it into a web and then takes it back into itself, so 
God, oriu'iuates the woild as real, and sectains it and 
wjten he rexilves it, it becomes unreal agatti. Looking 
to its place of origin, the world and all its appearances 
are also Sat. 

The course of evolution is this. From Brahm 
was produced AIchs, fr<«n Akas air; from air fire ; 
from fire, water ; from water, earth ; and from these 
element*, plants, and from plants food, and from foodi 
the body und its six component parts. 

8. The above ^-^ntioned six parts constitufe anna- 
■mayahishn when the air vitalizes tbesJP, they consti- 
tute the jm-namaylcwha ; with the mana*, they form 
the mUnomayakunha ; with bttddlii and ifiiauendriuai^ 
they constitute the rigiKtuoinayiikayha ; with the above 
and kariiK-ntlriynx, they constitute the ttvamlaviayn- 
hatha. 

'..*. Tliis Brah mnn appear^ united in this visible 
body computed of th« above mentioned 1'unrhjikothas, 
The way in which he .so appears is similar to the^iivs 
of tbo Kffulgent ^nri which is difficult to he reached in 
the sky brt'Omtng reflected ill several pots <if i«iiMr, 
Yet (iod does nwt becoino tainted by such contact, 
as Pasti eunuot hind (iod. 

10. As'tlre siitno tlirtad strung rhronglP countless 
beads of diffi'icnt coloiu-sji|>t>e;ns ;Jso its panicolour- 



7. Tin"-! JijOTS lire skin, btini', blooil, mrTW; Ik-sd, and ccmrii. 

8. Kosba iilflilis on orirnu or [inrt. 

9. Ifh"-'. iv.. Iiiive asked, to nliom is liliamla, biiih and death, 
Hin ami sorrow, tu «boni is mtikslttl? Ko an ttftt«' liep|H'ii to »ho 
Ar ni-i j>r fu tin- bi|dy ? If to the budv. :iml tin- Willi (Irj's not mifTer, 
m-Iiv iMiT we I" tiitain fri'itoni from di ;ul> und birth r. Win n. c k 
we'if the body milfei'H nil tliis? Are »e really Beekiu> utoki .a* fur 
the llefli ami leu for the mini? Arc alt Ihear tbin/a. diJiiafftnn 
inei-elv P 1 f ko ^rill not t)ie atteniot to fp b e o?ie from dehiaion Iki it. 
self a 'debo-inii ? And tb. it « by should it no) rernaiii in eternal 

delioiion P Are there jltii: defeeti! artaebed fo r lie .Ife in tlfm 

mate of ilebisi.iii nnd^vbat am tliey P Them' i|iieMion and tnnro 
have been :o.ked ttj^titi ard auxin, and exerpt Uie hon^ .« replv'that 
they are not innnveriible. no rerly hax ever l<cen Tortlirominir. 
Anil vei the tide nil's on for i .'er ami how Inanyjtet plun^n-d mtilir 
its bl i lid inn navea ! 

Kb *To whom doca he a|iprtlr »■ different and M and«rp>in]( 
diffen'iit eireriencca To himself or to ot hen H If to ot lien, who 

an' tlirv t 
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ed, so the one God dwelling in different belies appears 
as d"*ai'ent beings a_d appears as. indergoing differ- 
ent kinds of enjoyments without in fact undergoing 
such. 

11. TLe one Brahman is known by different names 
by its union in different bodies and appears to under- 
go enjoyments of pleasure and pain. It undergoes 
in the body the four avft-thas, Jagra, Smapna, Sushupti 
and Tl'uriyu. In Jagra it is in conjunction with the 
organs; in Swapna with four; in Sushupti oue; and in 
Tbmiva all *'..ese organ w, and the resulting enjoyments 
vanish. 

12. To identify all the bodily organs as the self 
is Bhamla ; when this false" knowledge is destroyed, 
nmkti is attained. The seed of Bhanda is in avidya; 
and uy-ita acts, way a and its products attach to the 
Brahman. Whei: avidya is destroyed, niaya also 
vanishes, when this happens, wisdom (gnaita) is secur- 
ed, and Huflni knowledge disappears. 

13. By practice of Rnrmic rites ..ndak.iranas get 
surified. This purification will induce Gnaua (wisdom;. 
This Guana will induce the knowledge of ' Aham 
Urahinasmi' 'I am God.' When this ' Ahambrahma' 
knowledge attains perfection, the self caube perceived 

n maya as fin: iluon's reflection is seen in still water. 

* 
11. Brahniagnana is knowledge that the Ego is 
Brahman. And when the self becomes self, and en- 
joy: tuu self in the self, and when such things as 
bod}, sense, prana, lose their form ami name, when 
lie great elements are destroyed and the self remains 
unchangeable, rhis knowledge is possible 

15. Whin we understand the M:ih;iva!;y;is such 
as ' Tatva musi ' &c. enshrined in the V edits, thev 
teach us no more *.ruth thar that rhou art Mod. Those 
who do not alt"*" this knowledge perform Worship 
on tlic live Autuiu* (postures) and eight kinds of 
yoga, iuv the purpose of attaining this mham know- 
ledge. 



li. T!t lit external senses, eye. iwic, ami Mir live WH>atimt>s 
saoda ivr. a"tl tlir I'liut niidakanuuis ;n'i' i he fiiiirlceii iii'L';ins active 
in J«sr« j the four iu-tivi' iii Swapna are t In- l*i.ui> titiiliikiiraiiiiK ; aiitl 
tliu nil' in f-'iishupti is cliitta. 

13. Wh attains Cnana, lirnhinnii or Kinnciltiiift i-lsi- ? f B this 
attainment uul or Culm.'? Why should Litis oe possible liy the |>n- 
rilicatiou ot ondily ecusis ? Cannot the Uruhinau sec his form ex- 
cept in May it itnd lii'l'nitj he attains ''ukti ? 

15. The live asanas are Kurimisaiui. Vnmitasiina, Sihmasnnn, 
l'adTiiaaati", ami Yof,'iiKanu. Eiojn, minds of Ycjju are. Ivnnia 
Nyama, Auumt, Pritufiyiiiiii l'ratylkiiru, I Imvana, Dhvunu and 
Saumdhi, 



M>YAVADl's REFDTATIOW. 

1. The confusing statement of the Mayavadi that 
he is god and that jivas should attain Mukti by attain- 
ing Ahambrahma gnani.n does not explnimthe true 
meaning of Soham Bavana and Mokahananda. His 
statement is like that of one who spys that the barren 
crow picked a piece of rock fles 1 ;, and with it fed its 
young oner, to satisfy their hunger and thirst. 

2. If it is true that the Veda states that there is 
only One, (without a second Padaitha), then as the 
saints Veda states that there are gnalhuru, gnana 
and gneya the statement that there is only one 
becomes refuted. Besides the statements being contra- 
dictory, the value of the Vedic authority will suffer 
(or that statement of Ahambrahmap-uanatn is incon- 
sistent witb the Vedic doctrine of ' Tatvamasi '). As 
you do not postulate an intelligence as the soul, 
separate from God, Anubhuti .enjoyment) in Bliss is 
rendered impossible. 

3. Your postulate of the only one Existence can- 
not be true, as, following the analogy of one Sun 
shiinng in many pott of water, the one (God> is form- 
loss (unextended) and it cannot unite with a body 
with form (extended i and cannot produce reflexion 
(extended farm J ; and no reflexion is also possible, as 
there is no second thing in which the reflexion can be 



2. Giinthuru or the knower is the soul, Guana is tl e chit sakti 
of Uotl whereby the soul knows. tincyn. the known is lioU. 
Aimblmti implies both perception, knowledge mid enjoyment. 
I'nlffis difference ties at tile root, Biieii perception or knowledge ig 
not possible. 

:l. I Ither objections are tnken as follow. Ho.v can the limitless 
.mil formless and eternal lioiii^ originate in a Unite and chan^c- 
nlile and extended body? Tin- sun in limited and extended, ltd 
rollcetiuii is further limited ninl extended, and the pot of water ig 
ji1mi limited smd cMendcd. What is reflected is not the sun hilt one 
only ot' itscnunth-ss lays. There in as -ntcli- division of the one GoU 
invnlwd. And no one mistakes the reflexion itself for the sun. 

The real fallacy in the use of flip analogy. consist in ipnori" % thai 
in the I fituHt'iiri, i him.' I'oiupai'-tl, elements corrcspordinn; to n w- 
licet ini; or refnurtiitg medium is positively ignored. And there- 
isiilsnthc fadacy of nasi nkiiiLf the ri'ticxion of <uid for the jiva 
insiead id" for God Himself: II we rake the sun as t»od, the reHe\i,,n 
as iiod's prcsenee in man (fionl) and the Mater, in whh Ythe pri'dence 
is felt us ilie |ivn. mid the Minting elenient. put, as maya and karma 
ihtni the whole analogy colites off quite correct. For a full tlig- 
eiissiini a ml elaboration of t hisanalogy. see my edition of Sivafiiiina- 
Uotliain pates 110 -ml 111. Tito aualoL'V limy nisi) he vieweti 
in another livht. The reliexioii ■.-]- imaire perceived -it the water in 
only a delusive appearance. The real innit^c is formed onlv in the 
retina "if ilie eye, and without such jiereeiver, no rellexion is a^aiu 
[lobsible. Thou ;li the sun or nniuii uii^ht shine on it whole sheet 
of water, n< itna^e will be I'oi-nieil uiih-ss the eye becomes focussi-il 
at a certain point where the liiiht falls W_ have frequently watch- 
ed how tiiis inia^e follows one's eye, ae one sits watehiiiR in a mov- 
ing train, the moon shining on the tank or (ducts of water lyins 
liy the road si le. Mo also without a kiitiwer, eoul, God will on'j he 
a niincnl.it \ or as ^ihkI as nouenlity. In Bhanda, God is as much 
Asat to the -onl. as the world ia Aeat in inoksha. 
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formed ; \o& ae it also follows that some one else is 
repaired to see the reflexion of tie San iG^d) formed 
in tin* water (bftdy.) 

4. The being dwelling in the body Joes not under- 
stood except in conjunction with the different senses 
enternal and internal ; sbastras also support such view ; 
and yet you assert liVo the man who asserts the exis- 
tence of hare's horns, that the One* Brahr. an in union 
with the body knows by itself. And then the Brahma- 
Gnana said to be attained by your One Being cannot 
be of much real import. Difference doer' exist between 
the Supreme spirit and the human spirit. 

5. If yoa compare the oneues3 to the unity of the 
ruby and its brilliance, youjjuly destroy the oneness. 

4. In this verse, a fact is appealed tn as proof, besides authority. 
The fact is that human intelligence is tuned tu be possible i.i mani- 
festation only when in conjunction with tho bodily organs. Between 
the human mind and the body there is an utuct correspondence, 
correlation and connection, and the one rises or falls with the 
development or decay of the bodily organs. If tl !s l>eing is a 
•uibhtt, the bodily powers tend to limit this intDiii^ener: and H 
becomes an anu (jf*^). This fact is either real or not. If real, it 
requires an explanation. Which, is the being wjrich is bo limited by 
the body or which grows or decays with the growth or decay of 
tho body itself ? Which is it therefore which is in Blianda P We 
point to a being which is in Bhanda,; ard which is this licin ft ? It 
cannot be God or Brahman, as tho very idea of God is opposed to 
all sense of limitation, growth and decay. What else is it that 
is in Bhanda ? The Siddhauta view that it cannot he tiod and 
that it is the soul different from God that is actually in Bbnndn. 
becomes irresistible. If the soul ia not postnlati-d, the JBJuiurfii will 
and mast snrely be ascribed to Brahman. If tho idea of Bhandu 
ia itself declared unreal, then the idea of seeking liberation from it, 
the usefulness of Tapaa, Sadana, Sadushtaya and lfugaM-4 >'nana 
the idea of moksha are also delusions and we will bo landed in u 
practical absurdity, and moral suicide. Wc not i not ti'uute more 
than verses 36 to 38 in Gita chap. 3, to strengthen the position tliat 
man is really dragged into the inire and mado to commit, as it 
were by will* constrained (Sankuro explains as ft acre ant by the king) 
smd Avidyo. and Maya becomes the King as the Jiva becomes tho 
servant. ^See the whole note in pp. 24 to 32 iu my cditinn of 
Light of Grace). What enn it else be but blasphemy to call • this" 
that s smoke-enveloped and mst -covered and sin-subjugated, astho 
one Supreme Light which ia 'Sittmparit. Prakatu,' 'Srurfnr/un 1 ,' »»4 
*Stra Yatatt', 'Siva, Sinltnji' and ' Stit Taitijn'i 

The brilliance in the ruby is only ft separable accident. In dork. 
oess it has no brilliance. The brilliance is really derived from ex- 
ternal light. As God is nirguna, Uis relation to the soul or world 
as gttttt and gma. cannot be postulated. The M&yaeadis would deny 
to Gi)d, Will, Intelligence aud Power, his authorship of tl'O wovhl 
and would interpose a lower brahman, who possesses these attri- 
butes ; and South Indians who belong to this school regard this 
lower brahman as asator no Brahman at all, whereas those hi tho 
north of Swami Vivekananda school (the editor of the Li,ilii 
of the East asks why should wc distinguish between Brahma, 
Vishnu, Eudra, because ell these arc ouly asat) fully identify the 
two, saying the distinction is without difference. Some in tho 
Booth again « onid deny that this one is Satchidananda, while 
those in the north admit it to be each. Under any system of 
theistic philosophy Indian or foreign, the ouly proof wo live of 



Besides, tLr ruby and its light ar« related as guni and 
gona. If yon del/ even the attribute of •■ \aha 
Gnana and Kriya *o the Ore, then the One cannot 
create this world and It cannot be intelligent. 

6. You state that the world ia produced from sat 
as when the scraw sticking out of an ant-hill is fan- 
cied with great fear to be snake. If &,, the person, 
becoming so deluded must aim be the Fikm-u or nuuli- 
fication of your Brahman. Such doctrine will only 
induce deluded knowledge ami yon will jiewr attiiin 
Divine Blias. 

J. M. Nju.laswamj I'llJ.AI, b*.\.. >.,. 
(Ja: it voiitiiaii-tl-. 



• iod is because wc require an intelligent and an nil iHWcrFul l!< um 
who is the author u£ the origination, tListcitUuion rind rcx<diu i >' 
of this world aud if God is therefore no creator and protector afihi- 
world and posscssus neither guana and kriya, tho position of the 
Jjokayitha is only thereby strengthened and wc cannot prove the 
existence of such a god. We have elsewhere etntci" our reason* 
why the liruhinan rc'""-Ml to in the second of the Brahma Sutra-:, 
cannot be regarded as the lower one in addition to the reasons 
poiutad out by Dr. Thibuut. 

0. The fallacy in this simile is in omitting tho seer iu the Fra- 
uioyn to whom <hjd appears falsely as the world. There boi: » 
merely God it is uuiutollibtc how any bttlm knowledge will an- 
at first unless the one himself became n. IVtirri modified bv delusion 
When Ho clothes himself in delusion the world woald result, vi'lieu 
ho did not choose, the ivorld will not result. As such, may a be- 
comes a real Blmndu of Brahman ? Fancy how it looks that this 
llrflirnnu should forget himself and mistake himself for 
what he is not. In our human i...peiicuce and in tho illus- 
tration of rope and snake, it always happens that when such illusions 
are caused, the very thing involves the existence of t-Kit real iliingw 
and of these two one is mistaken for the other. Moth snatc and 
rope are real thiugs. Both of them we know independently. Wo 
mistake the tope for the snake. Why 'i Because our eyesight is dimm ,d 
by darkness or weakened by some nervous condition, of the system. 
With perfect visioi and in tight, uy will never make the 'mistake, 
The real cause of the luistnkc is thus traced to an imju'rj'cct in- 
telligent mind and docs not exist iu the rope or snake itself. So 
the question resolves itself into this. Why is tho Jitimau niinrl 
imperfect f IE it was ovrr perfect, vrliy did it become so ? This 
■jucstinu is fully discussed in th" article 'Another Side printed in 
Ko. 3 of Vol. I of this journal anil need not therefore bo discussed 
by me at length here. 

That the simile involves u real difference of iittthtt'thti* com billed 
with a. mistaken similarity is well pointed out by Sri la Sri 
S. Soupa^Liudara Xayugur in his Liuiucrous ^ orkh-. The two things 
will not he mistaken I'm' each other if I here were no pMnts*oi" 
sinkiln.ity between the two. The snake ^ ill only be pvrcei^ed in a 
rope twisted as a SUiike is. 11 will not he perceived j i :i pice-* <jj 
rock or clay, or shell or silver or any other dissimilar thing, '"he 
snake perceived will bo of the same dimensions as the original rope. 
Are all these circumstances present in the Premvjfl'* (icd is Sat, In- 
telligent and Ananda. The world is asnt, unintelligent a- . sorroi - 
producing. Is there any poiut uf contact between the a - o ? 
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(Continued from pag > 12.) 



gp <v ^nW sugar 4*i<> L/»«rilip9wC/fJ|l 

Qui mr&il<Bu> mi * Ofor&p 

93. Thoti All-filling Intelligence, the Soul of 
souls both in tbeir. bhanda and moksha condition^ ! 

Insuperable are here * the damnable pleasures of 
iMe sex. TJieir pretty peart-like teeth, tbeir sweet 
Vords passing through their coral lips, tbeir bright 
shining ooontenance fresh with saffron yellow, tbeir 
swelled breasts prominent with strings of gems 
glittering on apd seeming too heavy for their slender 
waists — all these do excite a violent lost in men and, 
having wrapped them in the snare of their fierce eyes 

* The Saint w&uts to impress upon his, followers or readers th e 
plain fact of «■• »al Ivee i" this life bcinif tlio strangest of evils the 
sian it heir to inU the consequent lesson for u-, that we should try 
• and try again all oor life time to estrange oarEel*s from if bv 
declaring %pd declaring iu verse and prose tU vicious results. 
Hence- even tlio typical Saints like App&rswaini 4c., have often 
auiig the injurious Ci^equenccs uf yielding ourselves to scxnu.1 
appetite in us. 



and lock them up>»e it were, in the tra>*o»*t 
nay, they"plunse them deep in the 
libidinous maya* No% free from their 
ev^n the* celestial brings, who wink not tfcfair 
and live by the sweet and pleasant drink of a: 




Therefore, to seek for emancipation from this ; 
>lill be simply te employ ourselves 44 ■ 
struggle. J hat was reason why, we know, the groat 
sage Sukha began to ran up to tht top of the NidatH* 
mount at once he was dropped from the womb. 



R. ShAHMUQA 'MUDAUAB. 



(To be continued.) 



* LihiiliuoHx jnnT;a is according to this school, an entity (n 
with ire own attributes o* qualities illusory in their nature or Iriaftr 
but the attribute (illusion! is often confounded by the oifbjod^fc 
Vedantius with the entity «possc&eing each attribute. It may b» 
asked here 'what is then meant by a Saiva Siddhanti caJlnsr tjta 
maya to be false'? Tho Siddhanti fairly and without any f ~ 
answers the question tlitis : — 'A Siddhanti calls 'maya' an 
and says it is false because it is literally false i*. fa" 
(Latin '/"'"'"'^deceived), while an orthodox Yedaatia calls 
' maya 1 fuhe (not an entity) because it is an illusion. I woald oak 
any disinterested inquirer to ponder over here and answer mc fair 
vckieh -n»jst be correct. {Correctness means logical preouioa, 
absence of any fallacy and not open to reasonable questionings 
nor hostile to reason and experienoe). If the maya which is 
false (deceitful) is to be understood as a n(m- entity (which so 
best lexicon seems to support), then why axe the systems as? 
Prayer or Guru Sarsana or Guru seeking* or the doctrine at 
Divine Aral or the inspiring Hahatmas, or the temple worship OB 
Ycdic, learning or the Yedss themselves, enjoins*! as irrmnmij - tsv 
remove onr ignorance, sii.ee ignorance dne to oayaic r-trnnr cm 
then ansa, at all ? They are sometimes followed and adopted 
by tho orthodox Vrdantins. If everything is non -entity , t 
their own ' Self '. then their ' Self ' can with safety damn 
systems as they (Yedantins of this typj) will hare no things 
entities to eoutecd or struggle against with the weapons of tins- 
prescribed modes of S&dKana chat!ins\tayu, Sanyo Ac Tfcwy 
preach agiinEt these system? and yet themselves adopt i " 
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GOD AND THE WORLD. 



Thk Advaita 

" The Vedie Texta ' Ktiiui niulititliiiiani Brulmm,' • Kkfim Fin 
Rndro Xndiritujtja Own felt ' mean (hat there \n only One Knpreuie 
Being without a second Anil (liiw One is the Pathi nnd not the 
soul. You, who Bay ignorant!}- you are Dim with toe lord, are the 
oout aurt are bound lip with Pu*o. Ar v,-,* j*ay without the (priniar, 
aound) 'A' all other letten will not fecund, ho" the Veda* bav, 
without the Lord no other thinjra will exist." Sivajniftiiabotlmni 
(». l.b>. 

" <) for the day when I will be in ndvitiia union with the lmchunpe- 
able One u I am now in union with Atmfa (Pa*rt)'". 

Says Count Tolstoi, "Heligion is a certain relation 
established by n.an between his separate personality, 
and the endless universe, or its source ; morality is 
the perpetual guiding of life -which flews from this 
relation." And as we have explained in our previous 
article, even knowledge of a thing means knowledge 
of its difference and similarity witli other things, its 
relation to things which are dissimilar, and to things 
which are similar and from the knowledge of such rela- 
tion, our further acts are determined. Say, if the object 
be a lew fruit we had not seen before, if we find it 
related to tiie edible species, we try to eat it: if nut, we 
throw it away. If one should make however a mistake 
in the identification, from imperfect experience or 
knowledge, or misled by the nice and tempting 
apoearance of the fruit, woe befalls him when he 
partakes thereof. All our good and evil flows accord- 
ingly from "our understanding right or wrongly our 
relation to men and things and society. And the high- 
est philosophy and religion accordingly i lean also 
knowledge and knowledge of the relation of the high- 
est postulates K>f existence; and different systems arise 
as different kinds of relationships are postulated ; and 
in determining the respective views, imperfect obser- 
10 



vation and experience, passion, and preJQ"dioe/ l <*am. 
mels created by heredity and society, have all ki.'eir 
play ; iind we liave different moral standards followed 
by men, consciously or unconsiously, as resulting from 
their alratidv formed convictions. 

Proceeding on our own li«es*of discovering these 
relationships, we took with us Dr. Bain to help us on 
to a particular stage. He is ft moa^nnegmpnraising 
agnostic and materialist (qualified) and yet we were 
in perfect agreement with him all the wsiv he took ns, 
and if be refuses to go with us .further and sees 
pitfalls and dangers in such a path and is not 
willing to brave su<-h, we can quite understa?d his 
motives and can only admire his honesty. So far as ' 
we went with him also, it was perfect sailing. We were 
well aware of thiols we were talking about, there was 
no mistaking' them, the foots were all within our ex- 
perience, and there was nothing in them which con- 
tradicted our experience and we were not asked to 
believe things on _er e dit, by appealing to intuition or 
authority. When reason failed, we were not referred 
to Srut'i, and when Sruti failed, we were not referred 
to theiv own individual yogic experience, and when. 
all these failed, no verbal jugglery was adopted; an" 
nothing was made to look grand by making it<C.> 
matter of mystery. Our meaning is quite unmistake-' 
able, and we use plain language and if it is not 
plainer, we shall try to make ft so. 

We found accordingly that our present experiences 
and facts of cognition resolve themselves into two 
sets of facts, two grand divisions, totally distinct, 
and yet in inseparable relation, and we called them 
respectively mind, and matter, ego' and non-ego, 
subject and object, atma and pasa, chit %nd aefiit, 
sat and asat. We noted ♦heir intex-dependuice and 
inter relation ; as regards the natr/ie of the relation 
itself, it was in a sense inexplicable. We could _say 
positively that the relation is not one of causation or 
succession, not mere order in place and it could not 
be that of the >vhoIe to its part, nor one aciing_on the 
other, or using the other as its instrument, nor that of 
container and contained, nor bo relation Stall; and 
we could not thus picture this relation in *n*%i>ne of 
the modes known to us in our actual experience; and 
the only analogy available to us in nature, namely 
that of vowels and consonants helped us a good des»l_ 
to have some idea el this relation. It is not one, it is 
not two, and our Acharya asks us to keep us quiet, 
"GT*i£jfjwQi-e**pii><b «iiu>/i£<n/' but still ev;n this post- - 
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tioD - iquires a naming, and for want ot a better Dime 
tot, we use the word 'Advaita. ' to such relation. The 
word Advaitam implies theexiitence of two things 
aud does not negative the reality or the "xistence of 
one of the two. It'simply'postulates a relation between 
this two. Tre relation is one in which im identity is 
perceived, And a difference in instance is also felt. It 
is this relation which- could not easily be postulated 
in words, hut which perhaps may be conceived and 
which is seen ;is twu (Dvaitam) and nt the same time 
as not two s Ma Dvaitham) ; it is this relation which 
is called Advaitam [a unity or identity iir&u&lifcv.) and 
the philosophy which postulates such relation is 
called the Advaita Philosophy.; aud it being the 
highest truth also, it is called the Siddhanta (The 
true end;. This view has therefore ■ to be distingui- 
shed from trie monism of the materialist and idealist, 
and from the dualism of Dr. Reid and Hamilton. 
But Dr. Bain and others of his school would regard 
themselves as nionists, but in that case, the distinction 
between this monism, may we call it qualified monism, 
and the monism of writers before the advent of the 
present agnostic school must he carefully observed. 
There is no wrong in using any name for anything, 
jut when particular associations have been already 
established, it serves no purpose except to confound 
and confuse to us« old words with new meanings 
introduced into them. • In a sense, this view is also 
the t"Ub monistic view. Say from the individual stand- 
point, when the man is in a pure objective condition, 
hb mind becjnies merged iir the body ^ the mind 
identifies itself thoroughly with the liody and is not 
conscious of its own distinction from the body. Hy 
this process of merger and complete ^identification, the 
apparent existence is only one, that of tlnj object; when 
the mind is free fr»m all object consciousness, the object 
world vanishes s» it were, and there is only one fact 
present and that is the mind, and nothing else. With- 
out mind however nothing else can subsist, and when 
the mind is in its own place, nothing else is «rn to sub- 
sist. An(' bow appropriate does the interpretation 
of ^hat oft-quoted and oft-abused Vedic text, ' Ekam 
evadvitiyarii Brahmi' by Saint Meikandan seem now ! 
When =1 arrive at the postulate of God, we arrive at 
the third nadartha, and no body has yet been found to 
postulate an existence higher than these three. And 
• -tuese constitute the thri-padartha of n.ost of the Hindu 
schools, They differ no dorbt in the definition and 
description of these three entitle i as also in the 
Description of their relationships, This third postulate 



could not be arrived at by direct perception* 
observation and experiment. We think however it 
can hi proved by strict logical methods, by such 

proof as is possibly afld we are at liberty to postulate 
it to explain the residuary facts unexplained by the 
Materialists and Idealists, ti this postulate will explain 
facts left unexplained by these people and if it will 
not contradict any of the facts of human nature and 
probabilities, there is no harm in having It for a 
workable hypothesis. We believe also that the Mate- 
rialists and Idealists leave ma^y facts unexplained and 
that this third postulate is necessary to explain these 
facts- We. however, do not propose to go into this 
wide question now. We only propose to discuss God's 
relation to mind (soul; and matter just at present. 
Aud the relation we postulate is the same as between 
mind arid body which we have already postulated and 
we call it by the fame name ' advaita ' And the 
couplet u« have quoted from Thny un.anavar conveys 
the idea most beautifully, and the merit of expounding 
this beautiful view-.of 'adcaitcC must in the first place be 
accorded to Saint Meikandan, whom Saint Thayuma- 
navar himself extols as the Qu<riL*avL-r.a sa^ui^gSp 
u>nu><i#isS0 OunL.jM^.Toi," The Seer of Advaita 
1 Truth'. God is related to the soul as the soul is 
related to the world. God is the Pure subject, the 
Pure_ Ego aud the Soul is the pure object, non-ego 
God is Sat fthe true existence), Soul is Asat. Am 
however we have called the world Asat, we arc not 
willing to expend the term to soul also ; and it, besides 
occupies a peculiar position between God, Sat, on the 
one hand and the world, Asat, on the Other hand « and 
hence the term Salavat has been applied to it- The 
term means that which is neither God nor the world 
(Hi«yaj but which when joiiieq\to either becomes com- 
pletely identifier 1 -ith each. When united to the body, 
it is complete)' omtified with the body, and ""when 
united to God, it is completely identified with God. 
Wc have already observed that when the soul is united 
to the body it is completely identified with u, it has not 
ceased to exist, as the body ceased when the soul was 
in its own plane The very existence of the body im- 
plied the existence of the sonl, though for the nonce 
the sonl was not conscious of its separateuess and in- 
dividuality and distinction from the object or body. 
Just in the same way when the Jiva is in the Highest 
union with Sivuni, the Jiva is not conscious of 
its separate nees, and individuality and distinction 
from God, If this consciousness was present there 
will be no union ; and if the soul v.v not itself present, 
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to speak of anion in Moksha and Anubhava and 
Anrada will also be using language without moaning. 
And this characteristic of the soul is very peculiar. 
It is named vnikppm a/niwitr^«oi jh& mf> wflJe, 
'becoming one with that to which it is attached.' The 
Hindu Idealists try to r.rrive at, the postulate of the 
soul precisely by t.hj same mode of proof as is furnish- 
ed in sutras 3 and 4 of Sivagnanauotham, and arriving 
at this postulate which is found to be above the 24 
tafrwas, above the elements, above the tanmatras, 
above the Guana and Karmendriyas, above the four 
sndakaraaa, they have not paused to discover its fur- 
ther nature and characteristics, and have straightway 
proceeded to identify it with God whom they have read 
of in the Srutis. and have not tried to learn the rela- 
tion between these two; and all the absurdities- of the 
Mayavada school are clearly traceable to not under- 
standing the nature of the soul aright. These further 
BHpecta of the soul nnd its relation to God are there- 
fore well brought out in sutras 7, 6 and 5. And how tnis 
Jiv* can possibly become Sivam and in what sense, is 
beautifully brought out in 6. 2. (e). 

God is notonewho can be pointed out as "That." 
If so, not ol.1." will He be an object of knowledge, it 
will imply a Gnatha who understands Him as v such. 
He is not different from the soal as an object of know- 
ledge- He becomes one with the soul -pervading its 
understanding altogether. The soul so feeling itself 
is also Si ram. 

Chapter II of Light of Grace has also to be read in 
this connection ; and Saint Umapathi Sivacharya asks 
a question to bring out the importance of this great 
cha.acteristic of the soul. " Are there not objects 
in this world which become dark in darkness and 
light in, light ?" he aske, and the answer given by 
himself e'sewhere is " the eye, the mirror and akas 
are such objects." The eye loses its power of seeing in 
darkness, and recovers it in light; and the others 
become dark or bright as darkness or light surrounds 
it. Saiut Thayumauavar also refers to this pecu- 
liarity in several places, and callB the soul iu*<*0fm& 

It. 'Yon who are like the mirror or crystal removed of 
dust, becoming of the self same nature of one to which 
it is joined.' Here the Light is God, darkness is Maya 
*nd the Mirror or Bye or Aksa is the soul. We all feel 



that there is a sentience whijh suffers this change 
from light to darkness. If this sentience is io t _ tified 
with God himself,, surely the change must descend 
on his head. We have not yet been able to under- 
stand fof course we arc ready to confess, we do not 
belong to the superior class of mortal? said to possess 
' the sharpest intellects, a bold understanding ' to 
which ranks our brother of the Erahmava&in. elevates 
himself — vide p. 749 current volume) how when they 
postulate only one padartha, One self, and no Jiva, bow 
God can be saved from all the impurity and sin and 
ignorance present in nature- To say that the Sruti 
says that God cannot be tainted oy such contact is 
ou!y begging the question and is no answer- To 
assert that the Infinite God by this false imposition, 
Avidya hnd become div-ded into millions and millions 
of finite beings and without stopping to make good 
this statement itself by proof except by giving a" 
analogy (which analogy is found to fail most misera- 
bly in most important details) and to assert with 
the .same breatn, that this sub-division ' is false 
is a nieie myth, a dream, that there is no 
universe, men or Gods, you or I and then 
to say further that you and I, gods and men 
and the world are all God seems to be the height- ^f 
absurdity and uot born of ' the sharpest intellect, a 
bold understanding.' If so, we must have altogether 
u different definitions of these terms- We will close 
this paper by quoting two verses from Saint Thiru- 
inuiar and we challenge comparison with them with 
anything else found in any writing ancient or'trodern 
to express the trntli of the double aspect and 
relation we have been describing tbore with *he 
same aptness and richness of illustration. 

The tree was concealed in the rnsjl elephant : 
The tree concealed tiie mad elephant. 
The Supreme was concealed in tlifi world ; 
The Supreme concealed the world. 

(Here tree means a wooden toy elephant). 

Quit aft g&Jfi iBi*^ :^_^ SuiGtanGWt lj ajlcbfia 
£,ast$ast u>m,D£-?^ fair-ail wsnarTu:, 

The gold wai concealed in thf golden ornamenr 
The gold <"oafe".led the golden ornament 
The ' r was concealed in its own senses; 
The ' V eo-roer led its own senses. 

These two verses though they look similar are not 
the sam* and v e will expound their meaning in oar 
next. 
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Thk I)!vj»>. Pkkiectunr. 
(Continwd frrml page 19.) 

Now, as it was above shown, .vl 1 the beings of which we 
have experience are contingent, namely, are effects of other 
causes, and in eo far they are posterior to them. But who 
will venture to.say that something is prior to God ? Who 
will be so bold as to assert that something is prior to the 
first cause ? Who will be able to maintain that some one 
stands to God .a the relation of Maker or Architect of his 
existence ? 

The primary idea that all men entertain about God is 
ihat He is the first Being, the firat cause of all o,ther 
beings the first sonrce, the only fountain j)i created 
existence. If therefore, God ie the first Cause of every 
thing, the first source of every existence, He is also the 
only self-existent, the only necessary Being : that is, so He 
exists that He cannot but exist, as he possesses in Him- 
self the necessity ot his existence ; in a word, He is self- 
existent. ■ This truth is in itself so -r, that neither 
materialists, nor* evolutionists nor pantheists are bold 
enough to give an explanation of the origin of the present 
world, without supposing fin eternal and self-existentSome- 
t'-ing, either " Maker " or ' the Unknown,' or the so-called 
■Absolute, or the pure Ego. or anything else. This goes to 
Jbow that the originator, or the First Cause of the Uni- 
verse must exist of itself, and not be indebted for its actual 
existence to some other Aing. that it must be self- 

existent. " 

Pictare then to yourself that abyss of eternity when 
necking was as yet created, but God alone existed happy 
in himself and, from Himself. Then there was no sun, no 
moon, no stars, no vaulted heaven, no earth, no trees, no 
animals, no men, nothing whatever. Yet God existed. Do 
not ask when He was created or born. When implies time, 
and Godis'the Creator of timeajsq. God is neither created 
nor bom. God forejier was. is and shall be: self-existence 
is'H'i nature, his property, Bis characteristic. As the 
characteristic of light is to shine, the characteristic of heat 
to warm, that of foocVto nourish, so God's characteristic 
is to be, self -existence is His nature, his es-sertre, his charac- 
ter, the root >f all his other attributes aid perfections. 

God beiYi!* the necessary, the self -existent Being, it 



God thiN^rst Cmis 



follows tBat He is the First cause 



oFeverylhinV" of everything thrt comes anyway 

to existence. £rea^ures do really 
exist: but their existence is limited, finite and caused. 
They exist, but they are not. self-existent. They only 
partake of existence. They all *nk, "though in different 
degrees in the scale of created exist u*ce. Senseless 
matter exists hut its existence ranks' .lowest in the 



scale of creation, Next comes vegetable matter, jtttt 
higher stands the animal kingdom, bat the sunwVff 
this visib^j world is the domain of man fc its king v itCiefd, 
its 'most perfect representative. Bat the scale a/isa^nc* 
end there : higher it ascends into the world of the tpinte, 
into the world of disembodied Bonls^in^ the world! of p**tt» 
minds, not entangled with matter, rifing higher and bigbtr 
flbvards that infinite minence where in the sunshine ot 
self-%xistence and immortality, almighty God abides for 
ever amd ever. All these creatures raflterial and spiritual 
are not self -existent but partake, though in different de- 
grees, of created existence. Now to whom should they 
owe their existence but to God, the first source, the only 
fountain of existence ? It belongs to beauty itself to make 
everything beautiful, to wisdom itself to render every- 
body wise, and to the self-existent Being to draw from an 
ideal state into the state of real existence, everything that 
anyway really exists. But who, save. God, could confer 
on any one the gift of existence? Who but God could cross 
the inEnite-abj'ssthat divides nothingness from existence? 
Who but God should be that self-existent first cause to 
whose power the origin of all things is rightly ascribed ? 
We readily grant a certain power of production has been 
communicated by God t* all secondary active causes : but 
that power must be derived from the same source, whence 
the contingent being itself is derived, namely, from the 
self -existent first cause- 
In France some years ago, a young man, a native of one 
of the provinces, was sent to Paris to complete his studies. 
Like many othei* he had the misfortune to meet with bad 
companions. Ris own passions together with the impious 
language of his comrades soon led him Co a forgetfulnesa 
of the pious lessons of his mother, and to, a contempt of 
Religion. He came to the point of wishing, and at length 
of saying 1 , like the senseless creatures of whom the prophet 
speaks, there*is no God, God is only a word. Incredulity 
always begins by saying these things as it were iu a passing 
way : it is a plant that takes root only in corruption. After 
many years' residence in the capital, the young n>an return- 
ed to thw bosom of his family. 

He was invited one day to a very respectable house. 
There was a large company assembled. Whilst very one 
talked about news, pleasureior business, two little girla, 
each twelve or thirteen years of age, were readingtoge- 
ther, seated in tlit^ recess of a window 
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CAMEOS FBOM TAMIL LlffcRATURE. 



HjSMwtji we present a Jigw more pictures, which 
in their "iioralness, and exquisite beauty challenge 
comparison. How often do men forget, engrossed as 
they are in their various worldly pursuits, that they 
leave behind ihem, in their hom?s, one heart who^u 
sole occupation is in fondly doting' and in ansio-jsly 
broodipgorer tbe return of her absent lord "'. 

ar^c »j ^mulnSst uuu'^8^' /fir *«&*«, 
4?r, suC«i so si«j &<8g? . 

a<Lftw tumeSar QtMKerrn $Ga-i, 

(S)ei<J-G*, Qfiiifvji uavjiEV auimiJ ujsfluJar 

QuMJfSn «;i<nr(^oi<u> u# u^ -3 liGtij 

ffl»i_(?<#, «fc»LOif esfniB anOsfii um&Gutau 
g}fer£J«ir« (jtisrjw o£(i<ti&> aifffesu, 

srssfdBr. 

9f<r*MW iur*/f£> ifflnw a£ui3iir 

TAe Maid.— "Scorched by the summer sun, redlined in 
body and panting tor water, the wild ele- 
phants run after the mirage in the rainless 
desert. ThiB desert, 1 hear you speak of 
crossing ; my dear sir, will you let mo ask 
of yon this, a little. 

" You? bent on the preparation for your journey 
are straightening the howstrirtg m>h y««r 
hand ; whereas. 

She, like the moon crossed l>y the ' l«w*ls over 
the clear full moon, his her iirispotU' I fact- 
Crossed by thi 1 shade of sorrow, 

" Vou, strapping tiglit your strong belt, 

are chousing the hv»t arrows lit for yoflr 
purpose ; whereas 
11 



She, Kke the bright blue lily filling from tbe 
shower of rain, has uer eyes over*' wing 
with tear^ 

Von without any tender (bought, and, solely bent 
on acquiring wealth, are brightening yoar 
victorious disc fr^e from duet ; whereas, 
She, like the lsrge stamens and petals fulling 
from the white Glorrosa tree, has hee bangles 
loosened from her wrists. 
" Therefore, when her condition's such, at hear- 
ing the noise of preparation* *» jere will life 
be, when you desert her * And then, can all 
the wealth hrought from foreign land , bring 
back her sweet rife "' 
2. The -following piece continues the same subject 
introducing some fine similes, and some moral sayings 
on the duties of kings, and the chance of forte ne. 
The Afatrf.— "Scorched by the Sun's angry iaye, as by 
the cruel misrule of the king, advised by 
his mi—jier, who could neither uphold jus- 
tice nor possess grace, the elephants which 
formerly shed its juice, over which tbe flies 
swarmed, now shorn of their beanty arid 
their strength, fall down flat on the deaer./ 
sand planting their tusks right into the 
ground, like the plough driven into dry soil. 

feuch a desert covered -with smoking hill sides 
you resolved on crossing though even? with- 
out intimation to us, 

I liav* a word to say to you, my dear Sir, £<il 
you hear me. 

The seven strings <>f the lute which «j»w» plea- 
sure to *tEs he&rurs suddenly simp and* the 
lute becomes useless. 
Wealth, less stable than this hitt-, can auy one 

' ever desire ' 
" The (ioddess el fortune abandons its uuand' t 
favourites in in. do pitialne plight than '>e- 
fure- 

Wealth less .-fablt; than tiiir. (ioiidi-ss can tny 
imu ever <le*nv 
The miuiMei , forgetful of his own inle" sts, al-J 
ever intent on -miring tin- glow ->f hiszuts- 
t^r, -litTVred ignominy nnd death at the 
bands 'I t .he an/jry a?«l ungrateful kittp. 
iVealrii, It" >iab|. than this king's rtth-, ran the 
■i- ii"sin- '' 
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" my Lord, don't desire anch wealt'a, abandon 
your journey, I pray you. No harm will 
result. Honor your gue?ts at.d enjoy the 
sweets of home. Wealth consists in no 
c - ,her course, 

^}<DfftJ)t fe ff ^GK ff3 *J C Li U" 6W us Oh U '^j, &8 jS l#6\><gj(*# B 
tSpstnc^ QaithiStu (<unia(rt) Qtani^s-sw 
Qstaijot) fi,T}UUji jsaaSi^^ (sufif * Q&r nh QuB(7^er7 

£$(y>sif« 3a<\p&S>iiiiid-- aij.W&j/f iSana-sQimQ alio 

^(jjjsSgBfLO StecoSeonu Qu/ifffjfeiio/ ej*LjCcu/r '' 
^Qeso&gpiw &3a)aSso<!Ct Qu'Q^&truj ,?..-' fl=u (3 *)'ff ? 



IvAMHAX. 



Ci'iilihuetl from jini/r 2'2.) 
The canons of Taiiii] epics pat special stressjon this 
h«;id. The poutiv of the modtiru school espe -iallv 
in exact accordance with the iin-ehaiiisni uf poetry as 
expounded in the grammars. lint of the art of 
poetry, tlic Tamils seem not to have ;i definite idea, of 
the tnic li, tiirc and ftimfiwtis of poetry they appear 
yet, to be i-i the dark. The poetry of the moderns has 
become a purely mechanical affair. To take hold of 
a hem, invoke a special deity, to open the poem 
wit!, a de> ription of the heme's country and oi the 
capital where he supposed to have reigned or 
flourished, and to narrate the In's'ory of the heroin 
a few chapters and close the work with the heroe's 
achievement of heaven, ate the he — a I and e-id all of 



epic poetry. Tne puranic litemtnre ha* <d*indled 
down to such a stereotyped formula that the rishia of 
Naimisa"anyam and the great sage Suda are a nfetter 
of absolute necessity even for a half true and half 
mythical incident only a few centuries old. The 
author of ma^ementsisnuw in the 59th and 60th 
sutrams of his uiriflinh advises ^tudentB anxious of 
acquiring t^e ait to read aloud standard authors, to 
be an amanuensis to poets, to practice the composition 
of poetry by completing a poem w jen the subject aud 
first line or 'ines are given, and to drill in the 
acquisition of the mechanism, no matter of the sound- 
ness of the thought and other embellishments, and to 
study carefully the strong old poets. After all this 
drill, he assures the student, of the excellent poems 
ho w ;, l compose. What » practical lesson on the 
inimitable art ! 

In analysing the art of modern poetry, the Rev. 
Ir'nther b. -T. beschi states that the Tamil poets use 
the genuine language of poetry " for (I) they rarely 
mention any object to which they do not couple some 
ornamental epithet, (2) they are exceedingly fond of 
metaphorical expressions, '■'5) the Tamils mnke use of 
allegories (and in their application their extreme 
passion for hyperbole often leads them into extra- 
vagance), {4^ they delight iti similes (which are not 
uufretpteatly strained and such as the better judg- 
ment of Europeans would not approv?, though they 
often make t^.etn a vehicle for moral instruction — 
which is esteemed a peculiar excellence) and i5) we 
rind many good instances of the figure hypotyposia 
or vision, in which the subject is placed before the 
eyes in minute and faithful description. In the same 
hveath ne condemns them : — " The Tamil poets indulge 
in the boldness of fiction, and employing their deities, 
pay little regard to the laws of nature. The learned 
have been at much pains iii defendiutr Homer, who 
has, on one occasion, introduced a horse speaking : 
but the Tamil pouts constantly attribute the power of 
speech to animals In their use of tHs liceuee, 

however, they are so consistent, that a fiotiou em- 
ployed in one place, is connected, with those which 
follow; and they insert them so skilfully, that tho 
vulgar look upon the dreams of the poets as real his- 
tories ■, and hence tile numerous false notions which 
are preva'eut in this country and again, the Tamils 
maintain, Unit every kind of pomt should commence 

with an invocation The precepts which have 

been laildu.vn on the .subject of invocation are numer- 
ous and absurd." 
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The old school of poetry paid more -ttention to the 
goo£»esa of the mutter than to the form- Th-jy rather 
subjected metre to matter. Metre w»s a secondary 
matter to thorn. There was tnnch of dpmesCIc love 
and the dearness of home. There wa« more of every 
day life in them. The .moderns have subjected matter 
to metre. Subject-matter 13 only a matter of insigni- 
ficance. What now passes for poeti" taste is a childist. 
delight in riotons imagination. Of some of the woiii.s 
of the old school Mr. Sundram Fillay Avargal of Tri- 
vandium College writes on page 061, March number 
of the Chrintiun College Mayaziitr for 1S91 — 'They 
are charming portraits of nature in some of her plea- 
sant and striking moods and fur soberness of thought 
and accuracy of representation they will bear compa- 
rison with anything ill the whole realm of literature. 
In them critics will seek in vain for that idle accumu- 
lation of hyperbolical conceits which characterizes 
the Tamil poems of modern times." TTLc h.ve Kev 
Bower of Madras who of course had much acquaint- 
ance only with modern poets says, ■■ l'athos and sweet- 
ness rather than vigour arc the characteristics of 
Indian Poetry. They arc nut. ' thoughts that breathe 
and words that born* so much as thoughts that please 
and words that charm." Of Dravidian Poetry iu 
general Bishop Caldwell writes : — " Whilst an 
elevated, a natural expressive description, a pithy 
sententious uta^iiu or a striking comparison may 
sometimes be met with, unforuinatek elegance of 
style has always been preferred to strength, Niiphoiiy 
has been preferred to truthfulness, and poetic lire 
has been quenched iu an ocean of conceits. Nothing 
can exceed the refined elegance iiud 'linked sweet- 
ness 1 of many Telugu and Tamil poems ; but a lack 
of power and purpose, and a substitution of sound for 
sense, more or less characterizes them all." VVe 
now fiQ that, though the primary object of all Tamil 
poets is salvation iu due course, the old school cured 
more for the substance, ami the modern school cart' 
more for the shadow 

Kitmliitit'fi l><*< try '■ — Kumbaii shared 1 1 1 ■_- detects of 

the uiod'rn scl I, while evincing signs ill' the 

excellence r»f the old school. It is quite true that 
not Tamil ]ioet has the lire of I Jin- lis auu the 

siuiplicil v and plainness of Chaucer. T'iitu was 
neither a. Scott nor a lioldsniith, neitlicr a Shcllev 
nor JJrown'ng among the Tamils. That K.-nn- 

ban was miltonie we cannot doiibl. Tnat he had 
thi- germs nl the genius of Shakespeare we cannot 



doubt. Bn'. he was Milton seen through a mi- 
croscope, and Shakespeare viev ed through a'-Ies- 
cope. Of the modern school he was the only poet 
who understood poetry to mean " the art of employing 
words in such a manner as to produce an iiiusion on 
the imaj; tuatioii, the art of doing by means of words 
what the painter does by means of colours." But 
his hero is the All-in-all in human flesh. Kainban 
believed that Kama was the great God or. earth tnr a 
special purpose. Havana was for him a very Rakshas 
as with ten heads and twenty shoulder* The account 
of the hero supernatural considering monster 

extraordinary cannot pretend to be true nature. 
Rama is only man in his dealings with other -men, 
and there Kamban is quite true to nature. But in 
the field be "ore the Raksbasas he is a prodigy and 
Kamban piles hyperbole upon hyperbole, but it is 
to be remembered that he closely follows the original 
in such tiff airs and that Valmiki is more responsible 
than out- author, who, however, is bold enough to 
vary the plot of *'•■' original iu some places which 
shall notice further on in the propei place. 

The durl'.itili- of the pirturr : — An English man 
remarks that " the Tamil imitation never condescend*. 
to be natural, much less prosaic, but is always elabo- 
rately rhetorical and ornate. It piles up jpithet on 
epithet, simile on simile till the thought is obscured 
and the narrative interrupted 'md almost forgotten." 
This remark is of course true of the passages which* 
describe the march of armies generally, the euaa^d 
«r_.S. yiG-s.ii. , i-iddisnu.-irC-'B, e. ami ."lL $, ttc. of 

Jtalukandnm, the description of the rainy season 
in Kislikinda, a. id a Very great part of the seats 
and scenes of Sundcrkutii la. Yuthakanda of course 
a chinas. Hut, Kamban was so nincii at home 
with the kings when "t homo mid abroad that 
In- was thoroughly familiar with— and accustomed 
to the confusion ami great array of the m; roll 
of the armies while ranging his exile through 

thick forests and lai-ee mountains and vast countries, 
he sa. v nature his naked luxuriant beauty ; his 

imagination was besides strong and so well 

developed that he could philosophise and moralise, 
be it. a tree or river, the whole day ithout 

getting tired. The result is thai a bit of a story gets 
1 111 tangled among ihi. foliage ol Ins (icscri 1 "aons and 
musings on uatii'v, and ln> work cannot be eujoye 1 
but bv advanced sc'iolar-i who read and under- 

stand many liund"ed stanzas in one breath. Students 
who cannot, in I he <■< urse i»f one lesson re". J at least a 
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fifty stanias cannot appreciate him nod they cannot 
be d^isidered competent to medfl'e with tbe work ; 
snch scholars as can read and nnderstand easily 
will find no monotony in persuing the Raraayan. 
Even in b prose version, Kamban can be appreciated 
only by those who read at Hast a dozen rfages at a 
time. 

Pedants appreciate what are called Karabasu trams. 
With these weapons they pnzzle and befool many 
scholars otherwise able. The mystery of these Kamba- 
enciams is, 'liat there, syntax is had. Unfold the pro- 
per syntax, lay bare the ellipses, and the matter l"es 
in a nutshell. Only the initiated are aware of these 
sntramfl. Their Key is the oily "Sesame" which 
can open these caverns : others will only be oats and 
barleys. Besides the satrap, there are also certain 
stanzas pointed out whose meaning, it is said, not 
, one scholar of tbe day understands. Such sutrams 
were not consciously composed by KambaD. Such 
problematic stanzas were not wilfully set in num- 
bers by Kamban. He never intended them to 
be gordian knots. He went on composing the 
Rawayan at such a headlong speed at the rate 
"at about 3,000 lines a day that he probably paid 
■very little attention in many places to bad syntax 
which crept in, unseen. But he explained or untied 
these knots in his own time, and his explanations have 
£een handed down from generation to generation. 
There is also no indication that ho revised and 
polished his work. 

T. Ckki.vakesavakaya Mdjiai.iak, m a. 
(To hi- continued). 



CORItKKPONDENCK. 



To 



The Editor ul' the SldiU aula ttvrpiktt, 

M ml r\i" , 
Don Sn;, 

In reference In the ariiele ■■ The Natur: of (lie Divine 
Personality " whieli appeared in the Sitiilhuntn Ihruikti 
for May, •] 'Jeg leave tu make Hie Following observations. 

Two rioirts are in dispute ii. thu lean nil article. Ylfsi 
a* to tho'\iame Saguna and Nii-gnna, which ol' the two 
nutnvly 1111. i" he said ol (iod. Secondly 'as tu tin- definition 
and meaning uf like wiinl I'ersoii. 1"*m1iiy I shall 
attempt to clear <I|> tin: lirsl question ><nl\ 

I need i ol suv that the word l 1'erson may lir said of 

"Ciul Ijv analogy only mil by identity, I, i.s ttuliit ■'IWsuu" 

being prima: ily applied in man and r>'>l lo Ciud We 



say that man is a person, and to this word we connect a 
corresponding idea, which we likewise and by analogy 
apply to God. This word person is to be found in every 
language, and Sanskrit is no exception to the rule. Now. 
most Sanskrit scholars speak of man as Saguna, or endow- 
ed with qualities, and by that thej- mean to say he is a 
Person. Are they wrong in Bo-doing ' We think not. For, 
the import of the term Guna is quality or accident ; hence 
Nirguna moans want of properties, or also of good proper- 
ties fcfr. Colebrooke on the Philosophy of the Hindus 
page 258 ; Benfey Sanskrit English Dictionary ; Monier 
Williams. R-iligious thought etc. page 31.) 

That Sanskrit scholars arc right in rendering the word 
Human Person " by Saguna, it may be thus proved. 
According to the Sankhyan theory, the same thing must 
be said of the individual soul or Purusha and of Prakrit! 
since the same theory has been applied to the evo- 
lution of matter as to the evolution of the sonl. Pra- 
krit! in itself is a mere blind and dark force, nor, if left 
alone, does t ,it produce anything. In order that creation 
oe apparent, Prakriti must unite itself with the three 
Gunas-Satva, Rajas and Tamas. Thus Prakriti, fecun- 
dated as it were, by the three qualities, brings forth 
Buddhi i. e., the intellect or intelligent perception; and 
next the faculty of self-consciousness or personality, 
called the I -maker Aham-kara. In like manner, Puru- 
sha in itself neither thinks, nor feels, nor is conscious. 
It is when in composition with the three Gunas that 
Pupn«ha becomes Jivn or Jivatman the personal soul or 
spirit. So far goes the Sankhyan theory. Nor is it 
wrong, if we take it in its main features only. For, a per- 
son, in the common opinion of mankind is a being that 
lives, thinks, feels, and is self-conscious. Now all this 
stands lo tin* soul, as i{u:ilitics or gunas stand to matter 
or prakriti. As matter cannot exist without quantity and 
yet quantity is not mutter, so also the human sonl cannot 
exist without the faculty of thinking or mind, and yet 
mind is a facility of the sonl. not the soul itself. There- 
fore in regard to the human personality. Saguna and not 
Xirguua is the word to be used, as it human soul altogether 
devoid of qualities cannot exist, may it is in no way 
conceivable. However I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
When 1 render the word person by Saguna J take the 
wind in its original meaning <•',<-,, eudou cd with proper- 
tics or qualities," without reference to the three specific 
(iiiuas-Siitva. Kujas and Tainas. These three specific 
giinns are the nut-come of a philosophical system, which 

however good it may be, van nut stand fully the test of 
u 

llnl when we speak nf Almighty (iud, (he thing turns 
mitto he u'togijther different, (iud is infinitely simple 
namely, not only is unu undivided Being, but indivisible. 

II' ««> etmsituji' the iitinialerial soul of man alone, we have 
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m being not composed of substantial parts, and therefore 
' rightly called a simple substance. " NevertheleiiB even the 
•onHs not exempt from all composition. It is ''able to 
accidental composition. For, itv changeable in regard to 
its thoughts and volitions, so that we can distinguish 
these and it, as compouent parts of a whole. More over 
the self -same faculties of the soul are qualities of the soul 
vnot the soul itself, and we call them r?al or physical com' 
'pbsftioo. Not "so with God. In God neither of them exists, 
because no mbttantial or accidental composition is con- 
ceivable in the Divine Being. Indeed, how could it be ? 
An accident, Guna for" instance or qua[ity, is a per- 
fection or modification added to the nature of a substance. 
But to the nature of the divine substance no perfection 
or modification cau be added. Any addition made could 
not he the addition of anythiog 'self-existent, because 
what falls under the conception of self-existence Wongs 
to the Divine Nature itself. Nor again, could it be the 
addition df any tiling not self-extistent ; because what is 
not self-existent cannot be found in the Divine Nature. 
Hence in God there are no accidents, no qualities,- 
no properties, no Gunas whatsoever. Hence the 
Divine Mind does not need any determination from with- 
out to enable it 'o know all truth, f;nd God's knowbdge 
is Hie substance. Hence God's Essence is to Him, by 
identity, intellect, object of thought, and mental represen- 
tation ; so that God in His infinite simplicity is self-eons- 
cfoaa, and His infinite simplicity is self-conscious, and 
His infinite knowledge is attained by one all-embracing 
act of intuition e-ad this one act is nothing else but the 
Divine Essence itself, just as the sun illnm^iated itself by 
that very light with which it lightens np the- whole world" 
cfr. B. Boedder S. a., Natural Theology, page 1)2 ; ^S — 
Therefore 1 answer to my learned opponent that God 
described by him at page 278 " as tbc supporter aud 
spectator and seer, transcending both Prakriti and* Puru- 
sha and Gods and Ishwaras " is undoubtedly the true 
God, and as such can be trailed Nirguna Being according 
to the meaning st«ted above. I cannot however agree 
with him in the description of God as Nii-giiim, Ruing 
each as is found in tlie Gita, chapter IV. ver.ies 3 ~U> 18. 
For in this chapter the Author of Gita follows the 
Vedanta theory according to which God is eMsentially 
devoid of uqualities, inert, unconscious, neither existent 
nor non-existent. This being, or rather Non-Being is 
the God of the Yodantists, and as such it is neither Sagana 
nor Nirguna. It is not Saguna, because, as it was said, 
such a Being, is essentially devoid of qualities; it is not 
Nirguna, because this supreme soul or spirit of the Uni- 
valve (Atmun, afterwards called Brahman) docs not 
enjoy a separate and independent existence, and it exists 
onlyS-ln no far as it begins to exist in any object, to think 
aboat anything, or to be joyful about anything, and it 
IS 



does so by associating, itself with ihe power of Ma ana 
investing itself with three corporeal envelopes, lirere- 
fore atgning against ^he Vedantists I should say that 
God is Saguna i. e. a Being endowed with qualities, which 
however are not really distinct from His Divinj Essence' 
and therefore God may barighty called in the sense of 
my learned opponent Nirguna Being. 

Manualose, 1 
July Srtf, 1898. | ft. BIetolT. s. j. 



REVIEW. 

THE LAY OF THE JEWELLED ANKLET* 



A curious Tamil pt>em called Silappathigarain : 'the 
chapter of the Silambu' (an anklet worn by dancers) 
— hollow and filled sometimes with pebbles, sometimes 
with choice gems, which give forth a tinkling sound, 
has long been known to a few Tamil scholars. It is 
in three books aud eighty cantos. 

This is an elegit, hut comparatively little known 
composition, one of the five :iccieot Tamil poems, being 
a romantic story like ' The Lady of the Lake/ and not 
risins^o the dignity of an epic. It is often obscure 
sometimes very tedious ; but it is full of genius. 

The following is a specimen ot its style. It ib the 
dedication of the first canto to the Sora king : — 

I . Praise wo the iloox ! Praise w<J,hu moo\ 

It affords grime to the fair unci spaciuns world, like tiiu cool 
White nmurolln over the n&grent,-flon~er-3sx]&ifflr>1 head («' the 

kinjr). 

I'rai?e we the six ! Praia: we the Sex ! 

Like the chariot of tin* lord of K&vivi'st thinmin 

It whocU nruiiiid Muni's golden heights. 
■1. Praise w<! tha van ixijlmi ! Praise we the vast cLU-rn ' 

Like his %r;\w? it pours elm* u hlossin^s on t fir- \vofld 

Hcijirt by thn fearsome huh. 
V. Proine we flowery ri'i;Mi ! I'rninc wi- Hmvurr ki'iiak '% 

It uplwts ifsi-lf. iiiid spread*-, ami ^liiwn i.r>jri\tlicr with his (tkt 
k tug's) elan, 

Abovf nil ihf world suiroiiinli'il by t In' BWrHillJf ocean's tide' 

Of this work a very complete edition has recently 
been published" by that admirable Tamil "scholar, V. 
fSwaminathaiyar, Tamil Pandit of the Kumb>kon«Mn 
College. (Madras 1892). 

The author was a prince of tbe Sera roya' family, 
hence often called Seraroan, who became ai ascitic, 
and is commonly known as Ilunko- Adigal ithe young 
prince-ascetic)- -The religion of the poem is a strange 

* Edited by V. Swainiiiaitttiiyar, Madras, 1x92. 

tTbe river Cavery. 

J The capital at that rinh-r Pumpntiaiiaiu (See iny Sul. L*\x.) 
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conf.'ion of Jirimsw Hinduism, altd prehistoric De- 
mon ism 

There is an exhaustive commentary by Adiyarkka 
Nallar, of'whom nothing more is known- 

The poem iVdividedin'o three hooke, which bear 
the title of Pugar (Kaveri-pattanaci) Madura and 
Karur, .being the ohiel cities of the Sora, Pandiya 
and Sera kingdoms respectively. In Pngar there 
lived a merchant whose name waa Macattuvan, who 
had a son died Kovalan, married to a most beautif ol 
and excellent lady whose name was Kaifttagi. This 
young couple lived in a splendid palace, and had great 
"stores of wealth, which they* employed in acts of^piety 
and beneficence, Unhappily there was a jpreat festi- 
val held in Pugar in honoui»of Indra, which was wont 
to be celebrated with surpassing pomp by all the citi- 
*ens. At this festival there appeared a female musi- 
cian and dancer of surpassing beauty and accomplish- 
ments. This stranger diverted the affections of Kova- 
lan, and in he» society he squandered* away the whole 
of his property. When he at length broke loose from 
ijer, and returned penniless to his patient wife, he 
Tound her worn away with sorrow and distress. Fill- 
jBd with compunction he resolved to leave, the city, 
"repair to Madura, and try to retrieve his fortunes. 
Kannajri, whose lovely character is exquisitely drawn, 
has an anklet [Silambu/ filled with precious stones of 
grecfvalue, and with this, which she gives him, as his 
capita], he hopes to regain his lost fortune. She con- 
fr.^bis to accoiupany him, and that very night, in the 
midnight darkness, they set forth unknown to any of 
their kindred ; "nd, going along the north bank of the 
Kaveri, proceeded westward till the^r reached a park- 
like enclosure, where a number of Jain mendicants 
were performing penance ; anfongst these was an old 
)bdy whose name was Gauntjii, who, learning«th»t they 
were on their way to the renowned Madura, resolved 
to accompany them, that she might hear the wonderful 
lessons of virtue taught by the Madura sages. They 
proceeded on ward till they reached Arangam. near 
Triehinerjly, where, in :i bout, thpy passed over to 
the seethe™ bank of the, Kiveri and entered a thick- 
et full t>^ blooming flower plants. Of course, every 
portion o^ this iistory of their pilgrimage is filled with 
descriptions and digressions.— sometimes very beauti- 
ful, and often, not a little tedious^-tlirowing light up- 
on the 1 fe of South India in Ihe olden time. J 

The second book, which is ent;tleci ' Madura,' relates 
how they passed on towards the tout!-. There » mes- 



senger finds *them, givitfj^Wietn tidings ot the*' sdirfew 
which their sodden. disSpptarance had given to their 
kindred. By that tiicjuenger Kovaian sends suitable 
greetings to Hie ^fetnfef and mother and all his reJativeB. 
They then pas3<«n till they come to the river Yajfu, 
which they crosa, on a mft, and arrive at the hilts '■Si 
<eme ascetics outside the walls of Madura. The net* 
moaning, arising early, our merchant commits his wet* 
to th# care of G-aunthi. .^nd after a touching farewell 1 
{one of the gems of Tamil verse) proceeds to Madura 
to begin his commercial enterprise by disposing of the 
precious anklet. 

In the street of Madura he meets a company of 
goldsmiths, at the head of whom was the King's head 
jeweller. To him Kafyfilan shows tbe.jewelkd anklet, 
and asks him to estimate its value. Now this jeweller 
was an arrant, rogue.'and had recently made awayvwifch 
a simila^nkfet belonging to the Queen, and v.- its 
living under daily apprehension that he might be call- 
ed to account whenever the precious trinket »V' :ld* 
be missed. To him, therefore, tb#»ight of Kovdttu* 
treasure suggested a* way of escape 1 . He. bade £$ifc 
stranger wait awhile until he should show the ankjj&t 
to the King, who might very probably purchase ft ; 
and then, making his way to the palace, exhibited, if^ 
saying, I There is a thief, whom I have detained yon- 
der,^nd on whom I found this anklet which: us one 
missing from your QueenVtrink&ts.' The King en- 
quired, and Sound that an^ftklet was really missing; 
and, blinded by the influedce of nnpropitious fate, 
bade his guards go and bring the thief. TJhis king 
was called Nedun-Seriyan, and renowned f$f justip& - f 
but al*s 1 no one, least of all a despotic Asiatic sove- 
reign, is at all times wise. The guards went, and see- 
ing Koval.m, whom the goldsmith asseverated to be a 
thief, one of them despatched him with his swo>d. 

Soon th') intelligence is brought to where his un- 
happy wife (the virtuous Kannagi) is awaiting his re- 
turn, and she rushes forth to the city, "making the 
streets resound with her cries. She finally; finds her 
husband and embraces Bis dead body, when he opens 
his eyes — restored for'a moment to Tife — a ad after 
tenchjily bidding her a waif reunion, efcses them again, 
and is received into Paradise. She rushes away filled 
with fury, tears off one of her breasts, and flings it 
with curses over the truilty city,* and then makes her 
way to_the-KiBsr- ' Yon have<-el*fo my hu*band$«ho 
said, ' who never did wrong o* iojffstice. What npras 
were in yonr Queen's anklet' t fciilt mine ar» rubieB.' 
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Sq saying she broke the aafclet open and exhibited 
them to the King. ' Ah I* cried he, ' in my wife's ank- 
let were only pearls. I have slain au inoocmt man; 
and am I worthy to be a king*? Mcy I tins day perish!" 
S© saying, he fell dend »t her feet. Kannagi, raging 
in her despair, cries upon tbe god ot fire, -who immedi- 
ately appears : '0 vi;tnous matron, ivlto hath wronged 
thee ? The instant thine husband \m$ unjustly 
slain, I had the command to consume the guilty' — 
Slay not Brahomus, or the virtuous, or kine, or 
women, «r the aged, or infants ; but consume the rest/ 
So the conflagration rsged till guilty Madura was 
wrapped in flames. Then 8ppe*ajeJ the guardian god- 
dess of the cir.y and thus addressed the raging widow : 
'I am the goddess oi this city. No king before this 
vas ever guilty of the le;ist injustice, and in this case 
will tell the,* the sot-rot of thy* suffering. Jn the town 
of Singapuram thcro was a king who slew a merchant 
named Siingatoau. accused by one fftraijian of be- 
ing a spy His wife was called Nili, and she wander- 
ed long oh the mountains, praying that he who had 
caased her grief might in another birth suffer as be 
had caused her husband to suffer. Kovalan w»s that 
Barathan, and was therefore bovn again as you know 
hiui, and has suffered for his crime committed in that 
former birth. On the fourteenth day from this thou 
shalt jofh thine husband.' Thus comforted* Kannagi 
left Madnra, - t«nt to the mountain country, ami 6n v the 
hill of Tivu-chenkunrru under a" Vengti tree waited 
till, on the fourteenth day. Kovalan appeared in a 
celestial body, and bore her away to Paradise. Here 
ends the story as connected with Madura. 

The last hook connects the history with Vanji or 
Karar nnd is evidently composed to account for the 
worship of Kannagi % as it is now performed in^a 
multitude of temples in tbe West. Her image is t° 
be seen with the lacerated bosom, and she is adored 
under the name of the ' Chaste Matron Deitv.' The 
idea that anyone cruelly wronged becomes after death 

powerful demon, inflicting sore calamities unless 
propitiated, is at the very foundation of the super* 
stiiious of tbe South and West, as indeed of all India. 
The people who dWfdt around the hill upon which 
Kanuaci went up iu the chariot, forthwith instituted a 
solemn dance i" honour of the new, Divinity, and 
hastened to inform their king, who came to the Spot 
and erected tin nltar nnd ordained s=acrifical rites. He 
then proceeded to the north, nnd af'ter^ a variety of 
wild undertakings brought back a huge stone from 
the Himalayas, out of which the statue of the Demon- 



ess wa* cm. This worship is still pnid. It is saii 
that the son of the king who ao cruelly m-»dered 
Kovalan offered in sacrifice 1,000 goldsmiths *<v. 

propitiate the Demoness, and instituted the Feast- 
still celebrated in her honour. ]t was only than 
that the plague of d.ought wag removed and tin 
Paudyan land again became fertile. Ther,e are 
doubtless some grarhs of historic truth here, and it 
would be very interesting to have the matter ccientiiif 
cally investigated. 

fe U. i'WE, H.A.,D.D. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Says the Indian Social Itefvrmer : — 

We have often haduuecasion to notice favourably the SirtdhaiHa 
Deepika in these columns. We are glad to see that it has comple- 
ted ite first year, and >vc Congratulate the conductors on the abis 
way in which they nave been conducting the Magazine nnd wish 
them every success in the fntnre. Wp must, However, take this 
occasion to warn them of the danger they run in regard to the 
primc"object of their magazine, by admitting transhvtiona and 
commentaries on Sanskrit works in their paK«a> Their objrot 
seems to us ta be the elucidation of moot points in Tamil aaerud 
and philosophical literature. The facination of ^Sanskrit is go 
strung on even tliosc who juight be expected to feel none of it, 
that the Yedanta Sutras Are beinp regularly translated" iu the 
pages of this magazine. We again say we regret the deviation. 
N"ot that wc hold lightly tbe treasures of Baoskrii literajore, but 
we do not like the icmli-ncy everywhere to tread its well-L+oddeo 
paths. 

We are grateful tor our contemporary's remarks and 
qnite appreciate liis anxiety that we should not deviate 
from our devotion to the cause of Tamil. But a reference 
to the first r_aniber of our Magazine when* we sef forth 
'Our Aims' will show that the translation of rare 
SanskribVorks was not without onr scope. In fact, in 
the short memorandum which we originally circulniea to 
onr friends, Srikanta's great work was expressly included 
in it. About Srikanta's work, itsilf, by an irony of fate 
which we could not understand, it has been, left nnnoftced 
by every European Scholar of note, though. InrfTan Scho- 
lars admit that it is the most ancient comnjf-itary on tb* 
Vedanta Sutras dow extant. This is the commentary 
followed by all the Jamil people, and this far .will strf-ve 
to explain what was meant by Vedanta, which is approv- 
'Vfif alluded to and distinguished at the same time from 
Sitjdhfcnta, in ramil works and to explain that leaven 
Br£anrinism in the" Tar il race. The translation of this 
fTQsk will, we nrjsnre, throw further historical lighten 
the much debated question, whether Saukata's interprets- 
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fckm of the Ved*ntfcpfer| » is the correct and**ncient one 

ttho, of other Jfeoel*. The follows quotation from 
. h.dl Dnewnwill show to what extremes enthusiasts 
Of Ssokant's school can go. Say she>'It is true that even 
here, in the sanctuary of Vedantic metaphysics, the realis- 
iotendenoi*, natural^ taan, have penetrated, producing 
;he miiinterpreting variation* of Sankaras Adiaitu known 
under the name oi Vish'stadvaita, Dvaita, Siddhadvaita 
of Raiaanuja, Afadhava, Yallabha, but India till now has 
not been Bed need by their voices." The italics are ours, 
Md if the^atatement is true, Srikanta must have attempt- 
Jdthe impossible. We will examine the learned German 
Doctor's figures as regards the numerical following of each 
school later on. 

- .\ 
Wk regret very mocb that the Hon'ble Justice 
M. G- BwiftoVs proposition before tie Committee of the 
Bombay University Senate i» n: the recognition of the 
vernaculars should not have been carried, by the mere 
costing vote of the chairman. 

* 

• * 

A Revbhe.vli Doctor observed at the meeting that the 
ytady of vernaculars should be encouraged and voted 
against the proposition. How' does lie hope to achieve 
his object when no body thinks the study of the vernacu- 
lar of any use to him to pass his exai^Lziition and earn 
a Jifing ? 

• 

• • 

Asother Hon'ble Gentleman preferred the classks to 
tbe^veni&culjrs The question is not one of individual 
ftpste 'nor- of comparative merit of two languages and 
LteiBiareSr J'he real question is as Mr. J. Kapndia put 
vt to make the vernacular a proper and titling vehicle for 
conveying and spreading Western knowledge and Western 
culture among the masses. 

• 

* * 

Out of the arguments adduced against the recognition 
of vernaculars is, that it does not want encouragement. 
aixMhat there ts already a good vernacular literature in 
it and"scn*lni¥ well versed ! This suicidal argument 
would involve and require the uon-rccugtiitinn of every 
popular language. vOuronean or Indian. 

* • 

T" the <-"-edit of the Madias University and Government 
be it said, every one of the chief vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency have been )cr<^;iiized from (In,' beginning aw' we arc 
now engaged in agitating tor a inrtlnsr extension. Only 
the examinations and rules instituted by thu late Director 
of Public Instruction revolutionized the mode of uon-eollc- 
giute education obtaining in the Presidency before his 
time to a-crmsidernble extent. 

# 
And the iT-sult of this lirts been. :is was Well pointed oui 
by our o'-l Pfifessor. a high educational authority, the 
almost tot..' abolition of the purely Indigenous vernacular 
schoo's, thereby taking the bread out of the hands of tin- 
old class of niliiiii- pundits, ami who-bad wound hini the 
nick of his pupils to impart llie k> owlcdge of the higher 
department*' of veriiacutai litei-ature. WTth the loss of 
all hope of securing a fioverunien. situation, havn vanish- 
ed also all flie chances of pursuing a pur • vernacular edu- 
cation. t * t 



It has pauied us to see some of the old class of pundits 
literally st%rve, those who liad not the good fortune *to 
secure a Muushi's place* m an English school, or felt it 
infra dig >'o accept such a place. Thefts, men in the olden 
days would have had rich -/upils and patrons to help them 
and to appreciate theft- labours. In a few years, we are 
quite sore we wou'd have seen the 'ast o; the race, which 
Heaven forbid somehow. 



Or*: contemporary of the Lnlian Social llejo,,„<;- 
(following the 'Madras Mail) would not admit that the 
system of education has any thing t» do with the decadence 
of Tan.il literature, but would trace it to the peculiar 
.Social conditions prevailing in Southern India, namely 
that the literary class, the Brahmins, have never owned. 
1hou..'h they had adopted, the vernaculars as their inothei- 
tongue. lie asks also how many Tamil classics are I hc 
work of Brahmins. The reason and the Question courtier 
athong^heniselves. lf_fche Brahmins are the sole literate 
class, and some only of the Tamil works were written by 
the Brahmins, how does he account for the mass of Tamil 
literature i-.icier*- and niodei u that is now extant r 1 Of 
ccjirse this results from forgetting that Brahmins have 
not been the unly literary class in Southern India And 
that most of the old, indigenous schools and learning 
were in the hands of non-Brahinins, who number of 
coursejnorethan 90 percent of the population. It might be 
quite true that the Brahmins who never owned the 
Tamil and who therefore had very few authors among 
them completely began to neglect the vernaculars, but 
the question remains why did the Tamilians themselves 
neglect their own mother tongue:' We wish we could 
get an evp.anation from our contemporary for this pheno- 
menon.- He cant say that they have all -hegun to study- 
Sanskrit. 



B i •]■ we dare say even this oannut but lie more than 
partially true. The trad it iuns of the Tamil language aits 
always most gratefully connected with the Brahmins. 
That Airm-Brahmin Agnstaya was almost the founder of 
the Tamil literature, and hi; had a large number of liruh- 
uiiii pupils, and some of the greatest of Tamil writers 
such as Tolkappiyau and others. They were most Itimie, 
runs among the poets of the Naneatii. .\arkiiar, Kulyilur. 
Sainbanthar. Maiiikha Vachuk:ii-.Sinidai-;ir.aliil Karhiappa. 
\riil Xandi, 'imaputlii. I'arinielahigiir, Xarliiiiiukiniyai 
were some of the niosl aljle vieldei-s of the Tamil language 
and no tiiuli revered name- an- to he found tviroughoui 
I he Tamil country. The fart however cannot lic.iiriiol-ed 
in the present day i lint Tamil if- not so much studied for 
its own sake and S:i n>k jil_tiits become a greater fa von lift- 
to than ever. 
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{Objection): — If it be held that it isfBrahnian men- 
tioned in the opening passage who is spoken of as 
manomaya etc., the reference to jiva who is mentioned 
incidentally would serve do purpose. 

( Aiustr.er] The Sutrakara says : — 

And because ef the appropriateness of the qualities 
intended to be taught- (I. ii-2.) 

Since the qualities intended to be taught, — namely, 
that He is of unfailing will, that from Him all desires 
proceed, — can be applied only to Brahman, He alone 
ia the object to be worshipped. And jiva who is 
incidentally mentioned is the worshipper, there being 
a necessity for the supply of that factor to complete 
the injunction. 

13 



Adhlkarana. 2 

In the last adhikarana it has been shewn that jiva 
in general cannot be an object of worship bu* that 
he can be only a worshipper. Now a^ain, thd next 

section proceeds to establish that even .Nariiyana, ho 
is the upidan;-,- or material cause of the Hiranyasjar- 
bha, -the aggregate of all jivas, is oniy a worhipper of 
Brahman wh/> is above all universe, but sot an object 
of worship. 

Owine to incongruity, the embodied is not imeant) (I. ii. 2: 
The passase which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Mahopanishad : 

" The Lord of the univvrM?, the A'tmsiij the IVvhra, 
the Eternal, the Good, the Indestructibl , Nara^aui*, 
the Great one who was to be known, and ;u, on. - 

Here a doubt arises tu to whether it is the r-^nbodied 
entity, or the Parames'vara. or some one claO, who is 
spoken of as £arayana and described as Jhe L«5rd of 
the universe and so on. 

(Piirvapalciha):~.-lt is Nai-ayann.'the embodied entity, 
who is spoken of as the Lord of the universe, firstly 
because Narayana, . the embodied entity, is repeated 
as i/he subjec'-, of whom thousaud-headeduess etc. are 
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to be dedicated, in the section beginning with. "The 
thonsand-hended Deity," * secondly because of his 
characteristic marks— sucli as lying in the ocean — 
spoken of iu the section'; thirdly because of the us e 
of the synonymous terms, Achyda, Hari applicable to 
him alone. 

Siddhiinta, however, maintains that it is Mahes'vara, 



hold thi)t the Parames'vara is Narayana's A'tman, end 
that as such He is ali^ve Nirayana and to be worship- 
ped by Kim. 

In reply the Sutraftiirasa.ys.' — 

Because ot their mention ? s the orject and the 
agent. (I- ii. i- N 

There, tlu Paradies'vara and Narayana are rnen- 



the Supreme *Lord, the A'tman of Narayana— How? tioned respectively ns the worshipped and the worship- 
Becnuse such attributes of Parames'vara as the lord- 
ship of the whole universe cannot be applied to any 
other being such as Narayana. Lordship of»the whole 
universe is predicated of the Paramcs'vaia alone by 
'•epetition in the words "to Him who is the Lord of 
sattle, the Lord of trees, the Lord of the worlds,. 
I salute." t That no other being than Rudra is the 
Lord of the universe is declared by the following 
passn ae : 



"One verily is Rndra, — they are not for a second, — 
wtio rules these worlds by the powers of rulitig''^ 

And the s'ruti " Rndra is high above the universe"^ 
teaches that it is Rndra who is high above the uni- 
verse. Wherefore it is but riadifc to sav that the xJein<j 
Lpoken of as the Lord of the universe is the Parames'- 
Vtira, the A'tmau of Ntirayiuui. 

(Ohjcrthni): — To speak of Him as the Self of Nara- 
ynna is to imply that Panames'vara is the Antary'vmiii 
or the Inner Regulator of Narayana- which is not 
right- In the words " Narayana is the Supreme Brah- 
mvi," the s'-titi declares that Narayana is the 
Supreme Brahman, Then the passuge beginning with 
" like until the lotus-bud" speaks of Pnl'ushaas located 
in the heart-lotus ; then jivil is described in the pas- 
sage beginning with '"in its midst is -the Ha me of 
lire", ana then iiwtbe worJs."in the middle of that 
ti:i me is the Pprajwttman established," Kitrayana is 
Spoken of its the Paramatmnrr, as the Antaryamtn or 
Inner Regulator of the jiva. Thus, we see that He 
(N„iiiyan;i.) is the "object of worship. The passage 
" He is Brahma, He is S'iva" and so on 'declares that 
Bi'i.huiH., S'iva and other beings :u(> His vibln'itis or 
gloriuus emanations. "Wherefore Narsivana Himself 
is the L> -d"of the universe, tlie very Supremo Biah- 
mun and is to be worshipped as the Antarvaniin or 
Iuuer Regulator "of jiva^. It is thertfore unjust to 



* Mnliarmr;iv;iiifi Upnuisliad. 
t Tuictirijii — Sniiihit;% 4 — 3. 
J S'l'etiiVtitani UanuiBliad 3—2. 
§ Mdha. Upa.lO, 



per, as the object and the agent. — How ? — The passage 
"like unto tl.e lotus-hud" dWcribes the beast of 
Narayana who has been just spoken of; and the 
passage " Paramitman is established" declares that 
the Parames'vara wlio is himself the Paramatman is 
the object of worship as dwelling within Narayana. 
Thus, 'Narayana is spoken of as the agent, as the 
worshipper; and Parames'vara as the object, as worthy 
of being worshipped. Wherefore the Paramatman who 
is to be worshipped is some being other than Narayana. 
The passage "He is Brahma, He is S'iva " and so on 
teaches that Parames'vara manifests His own glory in 
the form of the universe comprising Brahma, Vishnu, 
Rudi-a, Tndra and the like. Though Vishntt is not 
mentioned here (as the Parames'vara's viblmti), He is 
mentioned as such in tho Kaivalya Upanishad. After 
speaking of the heart-lotns, the upanishad says: 

" Kim whoso help-mate is Uma, who is the Supreme 
Lord, who is Mighty, Three-eyed. Difrk-neeked and 

serene ; having meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings, the witness of all, 
transcending Tamas. He is Brahma., He is S'iva, Ho 
is Indra, He the Indestructible, the Supreme, the 
self-luminous. Ue Himself is Vishnu, He is 1'iina, 
He is Time*, " He is Fire, He the .Moon," and so on. 

The same principle should be applied here. Tho 
following passage from the Atharva-npr.nishad should 
also be taken into consideration 

"That Lord who is Known Rudia, He is Rluih, 
Bhuvah, Suvah as well as he who is known asBntbrnii. ; 
to Him we bow. That Lord who is known as Rndra, 
He is Rluih, Bhnvah, Snvnh ns well as he who is 

known its Vishnu to Him we bow. That Lord 

as well as he who is known as Mabus'vara,"... " 

and so on 

The omission of Vishnu between Brahma and S'iva 
iu the passage quoted from Mahopanisbad is to be 
accounted for by the fact that Vishnu has been 
spoken of as the worshipper. Hence no mutual con- 
tradiction among these passages. 
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{Objection) : — The Being (Purnsba) spoken of in 
the Purusha-sukta which begin; with "Thousand- 
headed ia Purusha" is said to be endued with a -world 
forming a part of Himself, as declared in the s'rnti 
" A foot of His do all these creatures form." The same 
Being is treated ofhere— in the passage under dis- 
cussion — under the name "Narayana." The same 
Being is designated by the name Brahman in the 
passage "Narayana. is the Supreme Bra h man " 
Indeed it is Brahman who is to bu worshipped by 
all. How can it be that such a Being is the worship- 
per of another ? 

The Siitrakara answers the objection as follows 

Owing to the specific word (I ii. 5). 
The specific text " Brahman is above Nir&yana" 
declares that Brahman is higher than Narayana. 
Wherefore the Supreme Brahman who is distinct from 
Narayana is 10 be worshipped, inasmuch as t.ie 1'ara- 
brahman Himself puts on the form of the thousand- 
headed Paruaha and forms the up id an a or material 
cause of tiie universe. In II. 23 we shall show that 
Narayana, bavins' Parabrahman for his A'tmnn or 
the Impeller, assumes the form of tbe universe. 

The sutrakara adduces another sort of evidence 
to prove that Narayaoa is an upasaka or worshipper : 
And because sf smriti- (I. ii 6). 
From the following passage of the smriti, 
" Having thcis spoken, then, O King, Hari,' the 
great Lord of Yoga, showed to the son of 
Prithi the Supreme Form of I' s' vara."* 
it is evident that Narayana, the great Master of 
Yoga is engaged iu Yoga or satnidhi, ?'. e., in the 
contemplation of Parames'vara, the Supieme Lord. 
Bearing on this subjecb there is the following speech 
of the Parames'vara addressed to As'vntthAman : 

I am duly worshipped ,■ by Krishna who is 
unwearied in action ; therefore none else exists 
who is dearer to me than Krishna." 

Wherefore the Supreme Brahman who to be 

worshipped is different from Narayana, 

The siitrakara again raises an objection and refutes 
it: 

If (yon hold it is) not (so) beeanse of His having a sm.U 

abode and being go designated, (we say) no ; He is so 

(designated) because Be is to be worshipped ; and 

Ho is like a'ka's'a. (I. ii. 7). 

(Objection' : The Bein<» here spoken of cannot be the 

Parames'vara who is all-pervading, since the former 

* Bh&gat-adgltiL. 11-9. 



is described in the following parage as dwelling with- 
in the amall flaino of fire and so having a buiall 
restiug-gionnd and" is denoted by terms implying 
smallness 

"Tlie.e is {a streiik of b'ght) which is as fine aa 
the bristle of a Nivara grain, which is yellow in colour, 
the standard of thinus that are fine : Within that 
flame does Paramatman abide."' 

(Answer): — Not so. He is so designated because 
He is here described as an object o£ worship. Not 
that He is small iu himself; for it" requires no proof 
that He is infinite in Himself, like the akfis'a which 
when conditioned by" an upadhi such as a jar ft said 
to be 'Small, and which is said to be infinite when 
regarded in itself. Hence no inconsistency. 

Again the sfitrakara raises an objection and answers 

it: 

If (yon say that this) necessitates enjoyment, (we say) 
no, because there is a difference. (1- ii. C). 

(Ohjectiun); It is the same Being spoken of as high- 
er than Narayana and therefore as the object of 
worship is the Being described as " Honest and True, 
the Supreme Brahman, the Purusha dark and browu^ 
whose semen is held above, of divers eyes"* and so on._ 
Here the Parabrahman in described as dark and* 
brmiii because of His being tinged with Maya, the 
Supreme S'akti or Power ; He is described ns one 
* trhoxr xemrit in held nbovr' because of His having 1 Fire 
for His somen : He is 'of divers ryex because iJ' His 
having 1 throe eves : He in Fttruvhn because Ho )tm 
in the lofns of Dahara, the iUas'a in the heart ;. He is 
" Honc*t and True" because in him there is no in-* 
consistency between speech and thought. WhercJbre 
as possessed of a form containing threi eyes, etc. 
He is subject to enjoyment of pleasures and pains 
pertaining to the body. 

(Amirer) ■. — No, because there is a difference. There 
exists, indeed, a difference between Urabmau's bod 
and the bodies of jivas, which hitter are meant forfhe 
enjoyment of pleasure and the suffering c>f_paiii ; Jor, 
He ha* assumed the body at His own wil 1 , whereas 
their bodies have been b'.-onirht into existence by their 
respective Karma. Wherefore the s'rnti Jescribe's 
Parames'vara as " free from sin, free from old tige, 
free from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
desiring nothing b j t what He ought to desire, and 
imagining nothing bat .vhat He ought to inagine,"t 

* Mahan:-rayniia L'psni&hatl 11- 
t Chhftndojrya-T'pBoiaU&d 8-7. 
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and J His devoid of $8 attributes- uertaimng to ^ the 
bodj fll a sawaarin. fiut not so is jiva ; the nmH>. 
Therefore it ia that iu the passages like* " ! with per- 
fect limbs He is malformed and fierce,"* the Para- 
menia's Voluntarily assigned forms of gren* beauty 
— the divine forms which ;. re free fvoitf sin, old age, 
death, grief and so on-we declared to be perfect and 
eternal... Wherefore, the Parabmliman, the Supreme 
Lord, being different from jiva, He cannot be tinged 
with any of the defects pertaining to the body. The 
Umkram*? id other test-passages point to the con- 
clusion that the divers-eyed Brahman is the highest 
of all and is tbii lining who ought to be worshipped. 
To explain in the fjnakrama mv opening passage 
beginning with " Subtler than the subtle, "t the 
Lord has been described to be a very glorious being, 
as dwelling in the caves of the hearts of all creatures, 
.as also being cognized by that person who, by the 
great Grace of the Lord, has been freed from all giief. 
Again in tlTfe pa*snge " the seven ^i-sinaa arise from 
Him" the san><\ Being endued with the Supreme Sukti 
is described as the up;idana or material cause of the 
universe which is composed of piina etc. Then "in the 
rassage, " That great sage, Rftdra, who was the first, 
before all gods, above all universe, saw the Hiranya- 
garbha being born,'' He is referred to as the cause, 
as beintr above all universe, as being omniscient, as 
being the generator of tlte Hirauyagarbha, the first of 
all emanations. The same Being, dwelling in the 
civve jf the Supreme A'kas'a, is described tobeattain- 
•v i v *rf as the Supreme Immortal Being by those aspirants 
who perform* all acts without longing jfpr fruits, who 
know the drift of the Yedantn, who have subdued 
theis senses. Then as the question arises as to the 
way by which to reach Him, contemplation in Dahara 
is recommended. There it has Uesn said — but only in a 
general way — that the Bcing.who dwells in the lotus 
of Diiharu ought to be worshipped. Then the ques- 
tion arising as to who that Being is, the s'ruti says 
that it is He who is the Supreme Being called Mahi- 
deva. "Then again the question arises as to what His 
form is ; iipd ia answer to this question the s'ruti con- 
cludes by saying that He is possessed of a form con- 
taining" vyers eyes and so on. Na.ra.yana who is in- 
cidentally mentioned in the chapter feferred to should 
be construed as the worshipper, on the principle ex- 
plained in the preceding ^adhikasana. Though all 



have to worship Parames'vara, Naiiyana is specially 
mentioned here, because he is the highest of the wor- 
shipper^ We can justifv the descriptioa of N&r&yana 

here by Btahman'sVitfcibutes,— reg'iiding fv&rayana 
the worshippers not distinct fjom the divers-eyed 
Brahman, the object of worship,— oti the ground that it 
is a, description of y»riyana who is the up&dana or 
mivterifil cause of the universe and who is ensouled by 
Him .the Supreme Brahman. 



• RiV-Smi'liita 2-7-L7. 
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Adhlkarana. 3. 

(He is) the Devourer, because of the mention of the moving 
and the unmoving. (I. ii. 9 } 

The passage which is to be discussed here occurs in 
the Katbopanishad and reads as follows ; — 

" Who then knows where He is, He to whom the 
Bra-huiauas aud Kshatriyas are (as it were) but 
food, and death itself a condiment?"* 

Here a"doubt atises as to whether the Being who is 
described as the devourer of the whole universe of 
sentient and insentient existence — which is referred 
to b>» the mention oFBrihmanas and Kshatriyas and 
which forms as it were a morsel of food mixed with 
the condiment of death — is the Parames'vara or some 
other being. 

(Pi'irvmpaksha) : — The highly Merciful and all- 
GracWlis Being cannot be the devoun.r' of all. It is 
cruel to put, an end toother's lives. Anger ia the 
sprout from which springs np the act of cruelty. The 
root of anger whiclf is an evil passion ia none other 
than Moha ov delusion. The cause of delusion which 
is the source of all destruction is Tamas. Wherefore 
the dcVonrer of all is a Timasic Being. Taraasic 
nature consists in being devoid of all light, the light 
of knowledge etc. being enshrouded by Tamas, the 
darkness of ignorance. To speak of Brabraan gs the 
destroyer of all is to attribute ignorance, darkness 
delusion, aBger and other evil qualities to Him who is 
ever pure, who is the repository of unmixed? good, who 
is free from all taint'of samsira. Then such attributes 
as omniscience and ever-contentedness, which have 
been conclusively shown to form the characteristic 
marks of His essential nature, would be meaningless. 
Therefore some other being distinct from Brahma 
and possessed of the attributes referred to mast be 
the destroyer. 

(Siddhnnta) : — It is Brahman who is spoken of- as 
the all- destroyer.— Why ? — Bec ause of the mentions 

* Kathopuiiishud, 2-25. 
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the moving and tbe unmoving. As to' the contention 
th&t'it is not right to regard Brahman as the devonrer 
of the whole universe of moving and nnmoving object?, 
we s*y that that very descripi'on uiurlca the charac- 
teristic mtnre of Brahman, inasmuch as a Jiva who is 
uf limited powers has iiot got the power of destroying 
sill the moving and nnmovinsr objects. "To that 
Destroyer, to that great Devoure., I bovf," thus is 
Parames'vara described in the Atharvas'iras as tne 
all-destroyer never ,j a -Jiva sc spoken of. " Who 
all these worlds sacrificed/'* ..hus Brahman is des- 
cribed as offering all the worlds us au oblation iu 
the fire of His own Light. A Jtva who is classed as 
an oblatiin can never possess this power. "When the 
Supreme Lord remains alone, having absorbed into 
Himself the whole universe, everything other than 
Himself, moving or unmoving, sentient or insentient, 
then all luminaries such as the sun and the moon being 
sibsent, all division of time into day and nigl.t being 
done away with, all forms and names having disap- 
peared, all this universe remains as mere Tatnas 
(darkness), there being no perception of gross and 
» ..i Utile objects, of men, Oevas, or- other beings. Lven 
then remaius He akme, the Supreme Lord, of infinite 
Light, the Witness of all. Accordingly the s'rutisays, 
,: When the light has risen, there is no day, no night 
neither existence nor non-existence; S'iva -done is 
there."t 

litre the words " neither existence ior non-exis- 
tence" do not preclude even the bare existence of Jiva 
and bondage — of pan' it aud pi'w'a Spoken of as e*U~ 
lence and uoH'Cii»te»rt' , — but they only indicate that 
those arc not gross enough to he invested with distinct 
forma and spoken of by distinct names. 

Objection ;— Despite 'ho existence of the ever-lmni- 
liitU* S'iva, the Supreme Brahman, how ran the uni- 
verse oe mere darkness '' 

Awswer : — No. How can it detract from the self - 
luminous S'iva, the all-witness ': There can be no 
perception of the universe by Jivas whose body and 
Metises are powerless with regard to sense-objects 
which, us having then no forms nor names, are beyond 
perception, while their faculty of spiritual « isilom 
(J nana 1 is overpowered by original sin (malti). Kven 
t| lb sdl'-liiiniiintis S'iva does not perceive (the uni- 
verse) as before. Wherefore this grand state of 
Supreme Snshupti or Sleep, when there is no eogui- 

• Wik-SinnhiLS. H.:i-|6. 
+ S'v. in, L'p. lis, 
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sing whatever of created existence in any particular 
aspect of its maniftstation is spoken of as Tamas. Ac- 
cordingly the smriti says : 

■' 'J'his was mere Darkness, unknown, without any 
characteristic marks."* 

S'iva is said to have existed alone, possessed of 
the potency of the universe, of sentient and insentient 
existence in its subtlest form, undistinguishable by 
name or form. Again, at the time of creation He 
manifests His Primal S'akti or Energy and then creates 
from out of Himself and brings into manifestation all 
scitient an J insentient beings, — each with its own 
form and name — by His own mere thought, wiLhont 
having recourse to an external material cause. Hence 
the saying of the learned : 

" The Deity, the self-conscious A'tman, brings, like 
a Yogin, the whole existence which lies within, 
into manifestation without, by means of His will 
i, lehchha), without mi upadana or material cause." 

Objection : — M";i and Purusha are spoken of as 
the u pad an a, or material cause in the tollowing pas- 
sages of the s'ruti : 

" Let him know Maya to be Prakriti and the Pos-* 

sessor of Maya to be the Mahes'vara "t 
" From Him Viraj was born. "J 

How can it be said that no upadana or material 
cause existed ? 

AusKtr: — True. In the production of ajar Ly a 
potter, the clod of earth is found to be distinct from 
the body o2 the potter and is the material cause oi 
the jar ; not so, however, is Mayil and the like — which 
are held to be the upadana of the universe — found to 
exist distinct fro.n the Parames'vara. inasmuch as it 
is from out of the Parames'vara Himself who puts on 
the form of M«ya that the universe is evolved. Hence 
no incongruity. Wherefjre the Supreme Purnsha 
Himself whose subtle Maya has no independent exis- 
tence apart from Himself, is said to bo also the 
iipadtinaor material cause of the universe. Accord- 
ingly the Atharvas'ikhi says 

Whatever has to be contemplated, let him con- 
template it as the Lord. Brahmii, Vishnu, .I'udrv,, 
ludrn, — all these are born as well as all the sense- 
organs and the elements of matter. The Cause of 
causes is not a cqntempLtor. On the other hand, tho 

* Mi nu-Smrii i 1-j. 

f S'vplKo'vntiini'U]'. 1-10. 
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Cause is ever to be opntem plated, He w#o is endued 
wi*l -every land of power, the Lor>d of all, the source 
of all Goocfabiding in the middi* of Light." 

Thus, yhere a " beiogs undergo dissolution, thence 
only is tfie origin of all btdju-s, mid tlieiefoce so long 
as these beings which ire iiifcaitc in number art* held 
in diseointiOD, they abide there alone, in S'iva, of 
infiDitBj potencies "iS'iiktis). &<< it is b'iva, the n 11- 
desfcroyer is the Being denoted by the. word ' Jiruh- 
inan.' 

As to thrf contention that., because destruction >» 
an act of cruelty, Brahman becomes tinged with 
aucet-, tlu- cause of <hf- cruel ;<cr, and uther t-vil 1 1 iiiil i - 
ties, we merely answer tuat this contention • arises 
from absence of enquiry the quality of Taitias, which 
is the root of auger and other evil passions, being iui 
attribute of Prakriti. As to the Parai>ie?-'vara being 
above all darkness, the divine s'rnti itself is the 
authority which scys, 

" Uiiih being His help-mate, the Supreme Lord,... 
the Witness of all, above Tamas 
li (]arkuess). J ' : * 

The Puratiic saying given below also declares that 
the Parauies'vara is ever possessed of J nan a etc. 
which prevent delusion and other like .sources of evil 

" Knowledge, iudiffej|ence to (vm-ldly objects, lordly 
po»«r, austerity, truth, forgiveness, fortitude, 

ureative»power, spiritual wisdom, and mastcrv ■ 

these teu ever exist undiminished in S'ankura." 

The I'urina ^ays also 

" He whose pure unfailing intelligence comprehends 
.all objects of knowledge; Ht* is a youth who 
delight in the joy arising from the tioting „f 
the nectar of Ht.s owii*S'akii." 

It. is indeed the Paraines'tain of inliiute glorv who, 
desirous to create, resorts to His own S'akti,— -to His 
Maya, to His Wilt Ichchhal,— with ;i view to hpt-imm 

• Kiiifnlj'u-UjKiiiiiiliitil. 



the manifold universe, said in the s'ruti, ,; He 

desired, tnay I become many." Then, a* the s'ruti'says 
" He brooded over Himself,"* He thinks of the 
materials, bytuvhich tg bring into existence bodies 
suited to the differeVit, Jivos according tn their respec- 
tive Karma, b\ His power (*f knowledge (Jfianas'akti) 
.spoken of as taptt* (penance,] in the s'rnti. And 
having th'js brooded, He rouses into being the whole 
prhim'ama of the univoise on the wall of Mays* or 
[chehhi.i'akti by resorting to liis»Kriyiis'.ikti which is 
<jiuteeiip;ibl<4of iiccoin]>)isliini^all that He has thought 
uf, as declared in the following passage, "Mo 
i-reatod all this."'* Then, as rhc s'niti savs, '* Haying 
created it. He eutercd into the sriine,"*" He enters 
the whole creation, and in association with thcsi- 
thre" S'aktis He becomes the whole universe 
ei lid mg; he three M in-tin- thothieefmbudieilmaniresla- 
tions of the Lord as cu'.ised by the three- gunas Wr«, 
mjn* aiffi fumn.g — and other beings. So, who here 
'can gauge the greatness n{ the omnipotent awl 
omniscient S'iva "Wherefore wo may conclude that 
the all-destroyer is the Parame.s'vara. 

And because of the contest (I. if 10.) 
The passage under discussion occurs in a section 
devoted to I'arunies'vara, as tin- following texts iti the 
same section show 

"*he wise who knows the A'tutaii. :i,s ureal and 
omnipresent doer; never grieve."* 

'■ Tlint A'tnian cannot be gained by the W<l;i. ;J t 
b'or the foregoing reason also it is evident that the 

all-destroyer is the Supreme Mrahmati, the I'aranies'- 

vara, and none else. 

A. .Mah'^lkva Vi's-na t,. s. 
i To In- rmiiiiiniil. ) 



* Tain iriyn-liiiiuiixliHil i C. 
t Kiiiliii-U|.iinMim! i— 21'. ->;i. 
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of 

ARTJL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR. 



{Continued from page 35).) 



MAYA\ADl's RlSPUTATlOif. 

7. How do you make oot that thvi world is 
NirtxLchana? Can any fool talk of a thing which is 
existing and Dot existing at the same time ? If it 
has an orgin, then it .nust have >m existence. If it 
does not exist, it will never come into being. When 
we, however, ordinarily speak of its non-existence, we 
simply refer to its resolution intc its invisible 
primordial cause. — 

8. If you say that God and the world bear some 
resemblance to each other though different like the 
shell and silver, then we may mistake the world ulso 
to be God or an illusion. If you say that Maya was 
•only real when we mistook it for God but became 
unreal when we saw otherwise, this cannot be. The 
world iu spite of its changes remains unchangeable. 
Earth cannot become air or fire «"• vice versa. So the 
world is real both in Vyavakara and Paramartha. 

9. If you state that the false world arises out of 
Branm as the threads which came out of the spider 
then it must follow that (the changeless and form- 
less) Intelligence becomes changed and formed into 



8. The argument contained in this verse is roorr pithily express, 
ed in the following ooiplet. 

" If both things exiat, then will arise illusion; 
Not, when one alone exists." 

For an illusion to be called an illusion, there niast be a reality 
underneath the illusion. When all are illusions, the dividing line 
between an illusion and a reality is destroyed, and the illusion it- 
self becomes e reality. So it is that the Mayavadi isable to perform 
the remarkable somersault, that while he loses no moment, i.o oppor- 
tunity to call everything but his Egoism — we beg pardon- -his Ego 
to be false, ho is as much rooted to the things of this earth sb any- 
body else. 

9. These two quoted by Gnanapragassr contain the same argu- 
ments in simpler language. 

" If as web from spider, from God the wo.-ld appear, 
Sin is present, in God, it is clear." 

" If not, the acbit world will not from God arise 
As elo*h from mud yon can't in any way surprise," 



the visible ""world and corrupted and deluded- If 
you reply that the spider is not caught i'u~-the 
toils of its own web; but, (then the change would 
otherwise be impossible), as no cloth can come ont of 
mud. 

10. You say th. t God manifests Hir.iself in differ- 
ent bodies. If God, is so present, then why does He 
not manifest Himself when" the -body urdergoeB 
various avusthas, such as Swapna, Sushupti, &c, (or 
in dead bodies). If you explain, tljat it is so, us 
manaa and other karauas are not qptive, then, it most 
bo, that either God became uon-intolligent at times, 
or with all His presence, the senses became de?d. 

11.' You assert that Brahman is present iu these 
bodies, without any attachment. Yet this Brahman, 
would not leave the body even when it becomes 

Of course, some belonging to tins school, possessed of a * sharp 
i utellect and bold understanding' do not pause to assert the identi, 
ty of God and Maya, but we need not be forced into Mich absurdity 
if we understand thc-sihiile aright. The Mayaradi understands the 
spider to prodnce the web which did not exist before or to produce 
from the same substance as itself. If, however, we distinguish the 
spider into its life principle, the being with intelligence, volition, 
judgment Ac, and its body, from the shapeless secretions of whidn 
the beautiful web is designed, no better simile can be thought ont' 
for describing God's creation of the world. The worlfLand creature* 
stand to God as the body to the soul. From out of Hie body, from" 
out of the shapeless Maya, He wills that these worlds should arise. 
The intelligence and design apparent)- in creation is all hie own and 
can no more be due to Maya, than the beauty and design -and judg. 
meat displayed in the web can that of the ^eb itself.** The 
material of the web was neither non-existent before nor after. And 
it cannot be -aid to be of the same nature as the kpider's life'-pd- 
ciple. So all this material cause of this world was neither non-exist- 
ent before nor after and cannot be of the same nature as God's 
But as in popular language we always identify the soul and body 
together, our poets and philosophers always sing of tie identity of 
the worlds and God ; though they at the same time take caie to 
assert their difference. Even- the i a significant spider has a purpose 
in making its web; but by denying the existence of the separate 
souls, Mayavadi's would deny tt> God that He has any purpose in 
creating and reBolvingthese worlds. <■..)". Swetaa Upanighad vi JlO. 
" May the One God who, spider-like, enwin^s Himself with threads 
spun from Pmdhana, foUowinjf His iintiiir's law, may lie bestow 
ok us regression into Brahm." 

10. The Purvapakghi cites ab ah example the presence of ^Jcaa 
in different pots. To this, the folio., ing objections are taken. 
Why does Brahman leave the dead body ? Even wHen brahman 
is present, why do the senses become active and inact-i.e ? If Clio 
same Being is present in nil bodies, why do you hate some Reople 
and love others ? Why is one of different thinking from another? 
Why is one an athieat, a— d another a theist P Why does ota 
undergo misery, when another undergoes pleasure ? Is the person 
suffering in hell, the same se-Ane entering Moksha t >re the King 
punishing, the felon punished, and their respective capacities tBa- 
same ? 
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sinful and deceased, by old ape Ac, a.id shudders 
at (b#Very thonght*of such leaving ! Though you are 
fully aware" that your Brahman. (souU is attached, 
it is your vain hope that it be not so. 

12. Vou spoke of the beautiful beads scrung on 
one string, and of these beads being different and 
yet resting on the same string. You are no doubt 
correct „in comparing the different worlds to the 
beads and the one unchangeable God to the string. 
So the worlds change but God remains unchangeable; 
but that do«s away„with your doctrine of Alu'tha. 

13. Hear O, madman, who say that God is cover- 
ed byVriddei and maya in union with the body and 
undergoes pleasures and pains and yet at the 
same time assert that He has no attachment, This 
only appears from your statement that the doctrine 
of non -attachment cannot be true. If not, why do 
you undergo pleasure and pains from attachment in 
actual life-_ If you say that this is only a bat-ana of 
the Jiva, then you must have really ;no .shame to say 
that the Brahman has no attachment and that the 
Supreme is past thought and speech and that this 
Supreme Being is yourself. 

14. If the A'tma fills each and every body entirely 
then it cannot undergo the aresta.v, and become 
inactive. If you say that it is not the A'tma but 
the imdaknranas that" undergo the uve»ta», then 
where Jid your God who was present in the body 
hide Himself ? If God was present, the Karanan 
timid not become inactive- If you compare God's 
action- on the andakaramts to that of the magnet on a 
piece of iron, then the same analogy does not explain 
how the andaknranas become inactive. 



12. Tlic Sii<dlinuir»c-<-o|its> llic'Similc, suid rm WWufcr, hccuuai- 
tho simile nct-iini in tint fiitti. ii rjmi-miiynvmlii work. "Themis 
hliuplit wlintevtr higher ttjnn I, < UJhaimiijayu. All tins in woven 
in lire, np iniillitudi.'K of jrnrlx rm a fctrinf;," (vh'l. 7). 



15. If we can see to-day a sun veiled by 
darkness, then may a Brahman exist veiled by ignor- 
ance mistaking its body and senses for itself. The 
statement thai the 3011I having its ignorant covering, 
attains knowledge ty clearly perceiving- itself to be 
God, and enters raoksha, -where the soul becomes itself 
the only Sat, can only be ridiculous as it involves the 
proposition th;tt the amala ( Pure] God can, at the same 
time, be impure, to necessitate its removal. 

1C. Purity cannot become an accident of tho Su- 
preme Param. It is ait eterrml attribute of Him. 
You nscribe impurity to the chit (soul) derived from 
Brahman, and in consequence, you impute impurity to 
its cause, Brahman, also. Yon do not understand the 
nature of the soul and mala aod karma and waya and 
their -First Cause, the Supreme God. If you instance 
the analogy of fire latent before and now manifest in 
wood, this only applies to the case of body and soul, 
and implies duality. 

17. When you speak of the self enjoying in the 
self, duality is clesi.ly involved. If you say that yon 
do not perceive yourself on the enjoyer, then the 
person enjoying himself is gone. If you say that 
Mokeha is merely removal of ignorance, even then 
there will be sentience present. If you deny this 
sentience and say that conscious sentience is only 
Maya, then your Brahman itself can only be all Maya 
and be therefore destructible. 

18. Understand well the meaning of the Vedic 
Text ' Tatvamaxi' (Thou art that). Knowing well 
the distinction between yourself and the Supreme 
Cause, practice Soham burana. To approach the Feet 
of the Lord difficult to be thought of by the Gods, 
practice tl.e beautiful Sadanus siod attain Yoga aud 
Gnann. 

•f. M. Nau.asvvami, Pii.i.ai, u. \., h, i.., 

(To be eontinmd). 
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ODE TO SAKTI, 
Universal Mo'wbi;. 



When tke Absolute become* manifest, it is as 
Force, Sakti, of which the universe, is the product, 
being from cycle, to cycle ev<jlved by Force 
from cosmic substance {AkasaJ ,_nd acain involved. 
'■ 'All the choir of heaven and the furniture of* the 
earth' are the transitory forms of parcels of cosmic sub- 
stance, wending along^ the road of evolution from nebu- 
lous potentiality, through endless growths of sun and 
satellite, through all varieties of matter, through 
infinite diversities of life and thought, possibly through 
modes of being of which we neither have any concep- 
tion nor are competent to form any. back to the 
indefinite latency from which they arose/' * 

Not. brute and blind but full of , intelligence 
and grace is the Mower which t)i*s nffikes and 
unmakes, and which by the Sages of India is accord- 
ingly regarded as the Universal Mother, ami being 
inseparably inherent in God, is also called the 

Consort of Goil. 

" Mother of millions of world-clusters, yet Virgin 
bv the Vedas called.'' 

Lceoir f>#«Dir^s> s^^o n-rr ^ Qpai( ii, ^^a '■rami) ai^irr 

$*aMj5<e,p B*ww> *-k$&<iiri wife- 

" My head 1 crown with lotus feet, of Sivakama 

Sundari 
Who with the Absolute inseparably is blended 
As flower and scent, as sun and ray, as life and 

body, 
As gem and lustre, form and shadow, word and 

meaning, 
Who to the manifested l,ord as Consort shines, 
Who ever cures the life-hunger t of her children, 

till living things, 
With ceaseless bliss ambrosial feeding 
And in Freedom's mansion establishing." + 

• Uuslpy ' Ev«hiiiou mid Etliive.' 

t Mnliility i.f iIip soul t*« reincarnation, mail ii liccoinc* pun- 
fiml tit for union with (inil. ._ 

«J C)iid»inl«r»«w»mi, ' I'ancliiulhikiii-nvilakkmri.' (i.^rjrt, 
Jjim* t). 

IS 



What do we S|e or know sftve this Powei^ The 
opening rose bud, its form, scent, colony the larlP' f at 
break of day froni^nllen earth arising and singing 
hymns afc Heaven's gate," the >euf lotting on the 
highway, Bill Sykes on his burglarious errand, the 
hardness of the coal-scuttle • that unites his shins 
tingle, the ]ovj D g sou) that toils among ihe leper* and 
seeks a leper's grave, the seVr praclaiqiiiig ihe trtith 
" till the world is wrought to sympathy with hopes 
and fears it heeded not,"— all, all is force, the Divine 
Emanation. 

The various manifest ions of Force are grouped by 
the Saiva Siddhanta srhpol limit r five heads which 
art- deemed the principal aspects of the Great Mother. 
Involution 'srisht)), maintenance (sthiti\ involution 
isainharai, obscuration i n'rubhava), grace (atingraba). 
The evolving Sakti fJbuhmai evolves tor inch sou 1 , 
according to its deserts body itanu;, organs of 
knowledge (kuran&t, pains and pleasures (bhoga), 
and spheres [bliJTvanaj to experience them in. The 
maintaining or preserving Sakti (Vishnu) maintains 
them for a time and enables the son] to experience 
them. The involving destroying Sakti (RndrHj 

withdraws them and makes them disappear. The 
obscuring Sakti (Mahes'a) entangles the "soul in then; 
so that, unable to distinguish the real from the unreal,, 
it identifies itself with its ■ fictitious envelopments, 
calling the Irt-dy and organs of knowledge 'J ' and 
the pains and pleasures and sphere* ' mine, f 'Wic 
Gracious £ akti (Sudis'ivnmj enlightem»the sou), dri- 
vers it from its delusion and bondage, ami estaTdishes 
it in union witii'God, the ultimate goal. 

The earliest manifestations of Sakti a»e Vibration 
(N'ida, and the Word. Anions.' the later cianilesta- 
tions the most venerated in India is gentle, benian 
Gma,,be]oved of Siva (Shea-Kami), ''mother that yiefds 
all the heart desireth" According to mi ancient 
tradition she uupeurcd respoi.se Jo tliu prayers 

of u Himalayan k i i > «r as an infant floating in u 
(foldeii -lily lake and was thence taken nnrt leared by 
the kincf until given in marrwige to the*(V>rd Siva 
who came to claim her. > 

Hence the refrain of (he Ode, 

"Lady Hum who h vest mountain haunts and wpst. 
born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 
eye?' 
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In Cd<= character of tlie Highland JlaiJ, under 
the :.mnc ot ..Malaivalar Kitali (*>**>&«'<' ****$) she 
is worshipped at Tevai* .near Rannad i.i the Madras 
Pre^ideiiivj where the Saint TftyumAnavar sang thia 
beautiful 'hymn vrh'ch refills tl.e choral odes of 
rfopboMes and. I think, excels them. The translation 
which I have added does want justice to it. 

id Sfcu su&r t ms $t «S- 

U^H/sear® /SSttyawft* L/j©jr»»«f \$p$th*m 
us£*««r3 ^«fi#nw(S &Ci-gifi ^iraujLO 

*Sak™W ^rtswujisi <«^(ijoi»® j^^ww® 

■in-j-gdf %-f ten- (tp <&#(&. 
tsopiqirft— *un> — iiu* ^lieauiifer fir?B<flp 

<3te c *5j£ vxpgy fui eat l_ a @ Quo »v 
f^tL/aw^ *(_0<ri!oOr^ &vbiupsx>j iyW—<->S 

Qi) sr s> n esrisOaiifafO <u 
9Ta»j_* ffyuQtn Q *u p « i f. QtDi>ez:Qu> 

/Sff-isBrgc tD*««»>^ ^np^l^aa 
U)^)aL/«Wl_ \£$l\Ll<"& LDJBSbpecr GigseBQuj 

Mansion and wealth, f)i itilren and friends around, 

Splendour ever and throne, the certainty 

That Dentil's diirk messengers draw not nigh, 

Wisdom's light, purity, wo'udrons powers, — 

V.I these are nn'iie. so with Thy feet 

My thought be one, Mother that hast 

Thy seat "oeside the dark-throated Lomt ! 

Li'*ht a:. J Miss ol' Knowledge Supreme, that 

■Shallowest religions as ocean rivers ! 

StillurSs. the Vedas' goal. 

Thy t'oiin seen where vibration ends ! 

O \\ isdoui, in.; <jf < I ' niid thought ridding ! 

Lady, beauteous as the nioun, Madusiidaua's 

sinter, 
Uma who lovest mountain h an tits and wast bovtl 
Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 

eye I 

•'■The i'Uv nf lip- Uslv 1V,.n, 'V, vi (S:n„! |),7*-j] * 

t Mv* =.1*. _.-:.ll,..l XiU.li (,b.rk M.n,,„,l). h-m , ihtan 

Win* l«-,-u Bum.-,! ..IhuIwJ ,„,; ,„, »„;,., is „t, ||lh 

:;:;!';;;■;' ■ , '"'' 1 " ■"*■ "" > «-«^in^ •■.•„,„ »„ fl „»«M lt ««■»• 

t Vishnu, 



^>^ ipa»aS<?« ifi^Ss*'^ *a«sGw 

Oail ip.C'« a.'4oiuffio eojStSGeii Qunta/ptiSGen 
IfeSu^,!! cues' uSCJeu uitKa/pp ©LciiJg;@#<w 
tDiltp-QsQ is,mj;.Sig») its &Q£tgj u>(^cff(Vtt?air 

Maid«ns' wiles, repartees, sleoder waist, 
Witching* eyes, gait, honeyed f speed), 
Eyebrows like the crescent moon, 
Beauty-spots, silk robes and scenta, shapely feet, 
Full breasts erect, ravishing poso, — 
In these my curious miud not to enteT 
And wander dazed, but in wisdom's search 
And self-'estraint and Thy servants' company, 
Enduring love and knowledge pure and ti.ntb, 
Thy feet alone to seek, wilt Thou gracious 
Grant t,o me, Queen of fertile Tevai ? 
r iady Uma who Invest mountain haunts end wast 

born 
Dear to the Mountain-king n% the apple of his 

eye ! 

££PQfi# a>T«<(?a; snfuf, xjikfQpio 

Qt-ittajQtUfsi O^&ri-s/nl^LCajji, 
Gunppfti .-w^O/ffft iUQ.ti$Jt tfieitOirp 

Qua .Tjffi)i^Q#aj <sjeasii$!pp<t& 

f^ii'tfjj'.o A!.r(S-,5*J oMSaU),^ ^BJTBBJLOBSIt/ 

t&~£*/§*s! i.^Semtniif.u.'^ Qtsnnp Q#e£u jtdtgfU 
6uvrr tr a <§■ e^ uQu ^aoj Or. lc(s uj , 

From the elements to Vibration Thou ahowedst 
To me ft* false myself to me nnveiledst. 
Tn the co/e of my intelligence standing, 
" Stand still, froej in iSpirit-space all-filling, 

'Literally like tin 1 wl-linls. 

fl.it, ilk-likiv 

J i. t*. frci- frnm tliuiiL'lil :mil hIiiji n b rnln (if 'pun; COHiciOiLs 
iifss.' Sor nwlf I" 1. 1\ ul A H.'Vfl in ItliBB.' 
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Without beginning, without end," Thoa aaidst, 
And skilfully establish'dst xtn, O Mother, 
Who vouchsafest pure knowledge and hliffs, 
Yielding nil the heart desiretlf. 
Forgetting Thee can I, poor wretch, live ? 
Dai-ling of the' three-eyed Lord*, # of nil ills 
The panacea, beyond the reac 1 ^ of them 
That lack the inner eye which illnmmeth 
The Vedas and ■ \xcellent Ag&nas, 
Beyond the deaf who hear not the Draise of Thy 
might. 

Beyond the stricken with the plague of contro- 
versy ! 

Lady Uma. who luve.st mountnin-bannts aod wast 

born 
Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 

eye! 

iSw-uSlLi— «j* ifiiatanjn j&uSlLl. aaiQiaaxg 

Q&# 3w* $$p Gtuf&nJ> 

Qtytar^tiueri C#uJ«u Q#skG& 

j»iii*i_® u>(B.i3_'.S issi—*i—i r^anf-m 
a/^.(i9tli_ LDWijoQusi «jjS«r4ff SstriinrQaJ 

m w u> 25 a/ C/»auaj*G* 

Body all broken inwardly with lite of *ffli<rtion, 
My days in pain to* spend nt the gates of the 

proud rich, — 
Hrahm:i thus my cruel fate hath ordered t 
All I do mid toil, poor wretch, 
Is for a rugged span belly's sake. 
When'oh when, Thy servants shall I serve ? 
GreeVt gentle parrot whom the VedaB pure 
Declare to be the base and crown 



*Hira. The third eve is the eye ot wisdom, located between 
the eyebnm» and closed except in (he Jnsni. Its aits i* indicated 
by the ejwt of saaidal or other paste which HindaatfiBaall/ wear on 
their fere head to remind t*iem of the latent power of wion which 
it should lie their endeavour to awaken and master. 

t Hardly to be taken literally, fur the poet *»s an honoured 
prime minister blessed with nearly all the good thiuics mentioned 
in tHe 1st stanza. The allusion is to the troubles and dictractions 
of political and court life, usuully fatal to spiritual jrrowth, 

t Eiotciically the Sakli is represented as of dark green colour. 



Of the Lord w^io at A'rur g>;i£ ions paced* 
The peerless woman Parsvai'e door, 
To pity melted by Hi'b servant's strain 
Of rare, pure Tamil ! Queen of. fertile Tevai, 
Lady iJma who lovest rnouiitaui haants'fend wast 
•born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the 'apple of hi 

eye ! 
y,irs»o LfOirfiS ert&m&ln tfpigfS 

n/rgenfi i^ui^ isgtuS 39^ 
aspiaip &afi Qu« sum 

etiSeiti ert: i— Gsihsl oSorp 
j»«waar(J«J iJsnVlara/aV <TssV«#Gkuaw umipQu* 

avijr^rfiq iB(W)Q-m mst* LDitpnu>&jj> «, *■ sa>*(-/ s if 

Ojssrjr.Ttf pt£^tm io«nhrfj,T iy jB^^ujSw 

All-filling, Ancient, Auspicious, Independent, 
Destroyer ot tbe Triple city,t Tbree-eyed, 
Beauteous, Excellent, BJisrf u\, Gassing btias, 
NsVrani on thounawd-pt tailed lotna % throned, 
Sovereign Lady beyond tbe ken of thdngbt, 
Cosmic Force traosoending quality, 
Manifeet there where Vibration ceoseth" : — 
Of Thy servants who thus chant Thy names 
Am I worthy even to otter their namea ? " 
As Mistress of the Vedas hailed by Him f 
Whoa^ locks are wreathed with a'tt^flower, — 
Mother of millions of world-clusters, 
Ifet Virginity the VedaB called ! 
Swan (I whose form is bliss ! Fertile Tevai's 
Queen, 

* Siva is said in the 'Poi-is,]jurSnji' to Imve acted as an tatermedi - 
ary to effect a reconciliation Tjctweeri bis devotee Suudaramurti 
and his wife Paravai, For the Lurd is "the servant of Hie servants." 
Much more then shouhl others serve His servants. 

f Three strongholds uf AnnraH (Titann), eneniies of the Celestials. 

% Siva. 

§ Literally ^ica-hon.' 

\\ According to*the Ifiu.fH ]""j'' there fins rhrt;u^i the> spinaj 
curd a canal celled the Ha^knmno, at tlie base of whieti isa plnvus 
called iheMu-ltidliAai- (bo sic) and at the crown in the brain £he pletfus 
called the Ha>m*rA»ra (thousand-petiriled lotue). lit the baiic 
plexus is stored the cosmic energy an infinitesimal fraction of 
which is distributed thron^T-.ont the body by the sensory ajffl motoi- 
nerves, and mainly by the two colnmns of nerves called Ida and 
Pingaln on either aide of the Sui*hnmnu canal. This canal, though 
existing in all annuals,' is closed except in the Tugi. He 
dispenses with sensory and^ motnr nerves, opens the canal^ 
sends through it all mental currents, makes the body a prigantic 
batterv of will, and rouses the vast coiled up power (usually 
called~the Kntidnlini) frim'the basic plexus to the 'thousand 
Detailed lotns' in the brain. As the power travels up the canal, 
higher and w niore wondci/ul powers of vision aiwi knowledge 
are grajned till the goal is reached of union with (ins, 
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rmieed of Ganga in whose waters maidens sport ! 
Lady Tlma who lovest mountain haunts and wast 

born 
Dear to the Mountiin-kingas the apple of his eye! 

i_ie«L/f?ioif fpjpiifi&u SiumVuur Q^iu^^—U 

(?L0.7j(?LDI7 130,'iLDir f±G D ft fid W II Gstffl L/5 U3/T 

/™ pjpaa.i z> e-ftuj OiA<T£tr *a> 
(Jj9ij<-1 C3i-. ^riOs/rei)^ /8 &t^G Usi>G : £i—QaiG&sir 

fir l-TT U)(T? 1ft/ GfiCSi Wi lUffQ^r 

To qualify for Thee I cannot sing Thy praise. 

To be ripe for Thy Grace, taint all washed away, 

My mind hath not nne jot of goodness. 

To make it pure this wretch sinful body 

Has not the strength. I think not of wisdom 

Even in dream. To seek the Infinite Bliss 

My roguish mind ponder? much and vacillates. 

AI^bI What shall L do ? Lust, pride, avarice, 

Hatred, -envy, — of these I am the bond-slave. 

In search of wealth the whole world I dare traverse 

Like bee ever on the wing. Will Thou not me 

Thy vassal enrol. Queen of fertile Tevai ? 

Lady Uma wbo lovest mountain haunts and wast 

born 
Dear to th« Mountain-king as the apple of his eye ! 

QlQvflp l^tTKa^p a/ll IT^^S * QlDfgXW&Lppl 

&? l^O up a/fiPieft &ih R g! 

aium <g)K£t pjnQ px fn,(f/rjpi GunnfiQai 

QmQ&rjf *t,mj&armj* soBjifi} u_j _ sir 9 eu ecu jj> 

eSeB&Q^K jry {?ijja^#«Tr Q an pQ u fl m&ti paip 

<wnQ'yjpi sovsmtlliu aSas>i-. ; Jiujp> OtcLDtSirirm 

LQfBrjtS Sussfijg. uuSCau 
fiitscffffir* g>&&(p,asat L£>exHiLJt tLj0ji platen 

With the accumulating dust of dee'ds 
la this body choking, — intelligence 



Daily ravaged like bale of cotton 
Whereon wind-fe^ fire hath seized, — 
Death-demon, old iige, more and more 
Affectionate daily growing, — shall I 
Wander this enrfch a blino ownerless bull ? 
Lady /whose dark locks wreathed Tvich fragrant flower 
Excel the blackness ofniAt, Cupid's charger, 
And drive rain-elouds to hide 1 in shame 
Over the mountain-iops! Bright eyed Uma, — 
^Near to the heart of Our Lord* that ridt-th the Ox, — 
Who lovest mountain haunts end WHSt born 
Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his eye ! 

ydClLDi® u ip @ev etr ifHs^Miu umtlGutL'ssr 

L//iS(y>^ einesQudjs&r 
Gun pffS Gsituttffi Jfl4iii.?u Quuj&Qzr esi 

GthlfiBsnT men IT d 3>t— J & ^Ji rQsv^ evittfefr 

sifiTjiii u ui- s (g sw jp QinsrssLD® ^.injS^uj 
Q9/Een>pee>!Li s& il- ti r w, sh G&eiiG tu /i 

-'(Bif/f tr.ifi Qa:Ll.L-.Qaiefi(riij 

tBp&ihtu Lfiir bV U'J$i? fiS0>LptL'Bl>(J^ GlDsQu) 

aifr^ii'® i^o^lshij ix iL'?ay*/a Qpfsp/JeuTlti.: 
bust lijTj ei'L/QuajkenjioCp'ttj. 

The devils, organs of sense and action, 
Comrades of the five elements, t 
The devils, mind-organs, 

The furious warring demons, anger and the rest, 
Have bred woe, my intelligence destroying 
Thus hath" Brahma willed. 
To end all this woe, wilt Thou vouchsafe 
The knowledge of Thy Word of Silence, 
Thou who^e form is Vibration nnd the great Word? 
Pure space there where Vibration ceaseth! 
O Rain-cloud that maketh true religion thrive ! 
Mighty Substanre beyond the ken of all 
Brawling religions ! Swan J of wisdom and bliss! 
Lady Uma who lovest mountain, haunts aid wast 
bom 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of hia eye ! 

P. A. 

* Siva who rideth tile Ov {pasu,*»lsc=the boiiI) ami is called 

Paeupplti, Lord of Souls. 

+ The organs of sense and action (Jn&nendriya and KarnieDdriya) 
— not 'hB visible organs bnt the brain-centres — spriugr, according to 
Hindu psychologists, from, and aw maintained by, the subtle ele- 
ments (Sukihnrv bhata): hence railed their comrades. 
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THE TWO OHMS. 

(Sat ami Su;asat). 

^CswaJfffiit.' pitjr.uiras euaSaap," 
-•To etch mid every one-. His Own nut hit irii|iiFi'tilbj,' 
iinr lirtrtl statute nlixu;, fcnpremr. Full uf tu'a'" 

Tfrirttvathakaui. 

We proceed to explain the two verses we quoted 
from Thirurnular at the close of our last article. The 
two verses seem so like that unless they are looked'into 
mi >re closely, their meaning is likely to be lost. These 
verses explain in fact the Bhamia and Mokxha 
conditions of the soul, and the soul's ascent 
through various stages, called Tativa Darmita'n, Atma 
Danatinm anJ >Sivi or Para Darsanam. The 'Verse, 
"The gold was concealed in the golden cirnameDt Sec." 
has to be taken first. The object before the seer is 
a golden ornament. The thing can he looked at from 
two different points of view, in two different aspects. 
It can be viewed as merely gold, and then we are 
solely engaged in looking at its colour, its tiueuess, 
specific gravity &c.,and while we are so engaged, the 
other view of it, whether it is a brooch, or medal or a 
bracelet &c. is altogether lost to view. And in the 
same mannrer when we are viewtug the object sis a 
mere ornament then all idea of the (fold, its fiueness 
&c. is lost. This happens when the object before us 
is one and the same, and neither the gold as gold, 
nor the ornament as ornament can be said to non- 
esist, in either case, can be said to be unreal or a 
mere delusion. We merely change our point of view, 
aud we are ourselves under no delusion afc either mo- 
ment. The delusion is neither in the gold nor in the 
ornament nor in ourselves. The object before us is so 
made that it possesses this double nature or aspect so 
to gay, and our owd Psychological structure Is such 
tht»t we can change from one to the other point. And 

16 



each point of view has its own* vantage ground. A 
person iroing to a jeweller's shop cannot afford to Jose 
sight of either poinfc, and if be does, he is sure to make 
a had bargain. What would we think of this man if he 
goes into the shop with the*finn idea that or the jewel 
he is going ftp buy, tbt; "co'd if< a mej-e name, and 
delusion, or r.he ornament is a mere name and delusion. 
When bargaining, however, i'^teriiehad once tested 
the fineness of the gold, and colour, he heed trouble 
himself no more about it, and he can proceed to 
examine the shape of the ornament, its si^e Ac- 
Taking tliis analogy, Tlnriimular proceeds to point 
out the same relation between the individual ego, the 
subject, and its objective, senses. The word used is 
£**', standing as it does for the individual ego, jiva, 
soul, pasu, or chit. The phrase *jtm «ir«wcj«riTii>,'also 
brings out the meaning of " £*w, and it cannot refer to 
the Supreme Brahman, as was interpreted by a Hindu 
Idealist. Of course he could not help saying so, as 
the being which he postulates above 'its senses' {,£«» 
saasmaetr) is God, the Supreme. Saint Thirurnular 
was prophetic enough to see such a misinterpretation 
of his words, and it is therefore why he sung the next 
verse, " me^a>s uioi^^j," 'the tree was concealed* 
&c.,' In our article on 'Mind and Body' we have fully 
discussed the relation which Saint Thirurnular per- 
ceives between the Individual Ego, the soul and its 
body and senses. When the individual pasu lives a 
purely objective existence, by caring for his b'ody^his 
comfurts. his weath, his pleasures, &c , nis true .self, 
the mind, is altogether identified with theworld; and ha 
himself lies buried, concealed. Look at tlu words, our 
Saint has selected. He does not cry false, false, delu- 
sion, delusion at every turn. He actually uses 'tus^,* 
p& t ' 'ijx&pipjs ' " concealed " and " is concealed" ? 
Neither the soul uor tf» world is a^nytb, a delusion ; 
but only^whou the mind was in an objective condition-, 
it was concealed b_v the object. When the soul regains 
its own self, by forgetting the world., the world 1ms 
not become a luvib< only it lies concealed, met-fed^n 
the sou) itself. The thoughtless critic is apt fo con- 
sider such distinctions, as mere wordy wurfye, butlio 
student of philosophy can easily afford to ignore the 
first principles of correct reasoning, by choosing his 
words, each one tt> express one particular idea and no 
other ; and many a specious and delusive argument 
has had its genesis, in such ignorant and ambiguous 
use o< words. To proceed, when the sou] lie> so con- 
cealed in the world, this constitutes its bhanda, bound 
condition, and the -thing so concealing - is called 
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bhanda or Pom- Wh«n the soul learns to discri- 
miurte between its" own nature pud the nature 
of tin* world, and to rate the lower, as its own 
worth, then its attains to Tahm Dartonew and Atma 
£>awtnum. And tbte whole field of Ethics is evolved 
froiti our perception of,tbese"rtlations aright. When 
man p ?rceives that the more he is attached to tlie world, 
the more his own faculties g^et clouded mid he is led 
more into sorrow and suffering, and the more lie frees 
himself from such attachment, the mine lie f rees him- 
self from sin una sorrow and developes in himself his 
higher spiritual nature, then it is that, his moral 
faculties are developed and in course of time strength- 
ened by constant practice. But" then there is this 
peculiarity about the mind of man. which is nowhere 
noticed in anv other system that we know ot and which 
we have already referred to in our last article, its in- 
termediate nature between Sat and Ami, awl which 
therefore gives it its name nf Sutomtt and which 
peculiarity Xannndaya VaUalar (author of O/.hivilu- 
diikkum) emphasises by using the expressive name of 
jref, or Hermaphrodite, neither uia.lt- nor female, 
neither Sat nor Asat. But the rule in Tamil gramni ii- 
for determining tlie sex of the hermaphrodite is "^gtt 

ammih." ' The sex follows the more predominating 
organs present, ' and so a hermaphrodite person will 
always be called either he or she and not it. The life 
of the individual soul is as such passed either as Asat 
or as, Sat, and it has no life of its own. That is, ir, 
cannot exist by itself, independent or its relation 
with either l J adartha. If either Gad or the world 
did Hut exist, the existence of tlie sou) would 
1*3 nu impossibility. Saint Meikatidan uses two 
analogies t,< i illustrate the pcwHtunv, The-suul is etutt- 
paied to au objuet- suspeiidejl air, and a flood 

of water. We cannot imagine an object suspended 
in u,ir without & support . If the support 
removed, the object falls to the ground. Suini 
M'ikandau had as such distinctly before him the 
questioa "why does an ;ipple fall to the-ground." The 
actual example he had before him whs a swing 
attached by a rope C6 a tree. The tree holds up 
the object* by its own force. When this force is 
weakened and loosened, another force is brought into 
place, the force" of the earth, gravity. The object 
was in fact held in betweou these t( o forces. The 
object must either be attached tc the tree or to the 
earth. Tn spite of the enormous power of gravitation 
exerted by the earth, the tree was able to hold up 



the object for a time. Only for a time, for when the 
fmit matures, the tree cannot hold it up, however 
ir. may will to do *«. The same act accomplishes the 
severence from the. trc**and the bringing it to the 
earth. Just so, in tlfe case of the soul. Jt is bound 
tr» Maya and Mala, so long, the soul is not ripe. 
Kef ore it is ripe? we do not perceive its brightness 
and sweetness. Wi'en the soul perfects itself, fed by 
the juices from the em-th (the Grace of God) it finds 
iis resting place in God. WhCh it so finds itself, 
united, it becomes one with (i©d, as the fruit itself 
when left alone becomes one with the ea'-+' Tin- 
flood again cannot stand still unless it is licit. ■; by 
an embankment When this embankment is breached, 
it will run on and on till it finds its resting place i. 
the broad arms of the ocean. Without either uf 
these means of support it will be difficult to restrain 
the fleeting soul. The embankment or the flood gates 
are the "May.- support of the soul. The ocean is 
Gnd. This support is called iu Tamil up&, a support, 
a bond of attachment, a rest, desire, love. It is this 
peculiarity which Saint Thinvalluvar expresses in the 
following couplet, 

upjpi* upp p(^GP upplSs™, ajuupgji 
upjpia, upjvsSi—p($. 

which again is the mere echo of our Saint Manicka- 

vachaka's words. 

".tpfiiu -irp-BiQfn-n *u«tutji>5i>Q(^iit> ijsGtp 
>->pfi uSu uRf£ss>pu uppfl muL^jrajm 
uprfiu Quo -6F,;.»t& u.T,ijni firaBSioitjijCmal'." 

This' peculiarity of the soul we have been discussing 
above lias a tremendous bearing in connection with 
various philosophical schools The ancient Buddha, 
and the modern Agnostic would not postulate this 
other support and resting place of the soul. And 
we find they are landed in Nihilism accordingly. 
The moment of perfection is the moment dT annihila- 
tion to the' Buddhist. Nay, with his modern Apostles, 
Mrs. Annie Besnnt for example, the cry of_the Vedas, 
'whence there is no return, there is no. .eturn'' 
is merely a vain cry. There is no such thing as 
final perfection, beatitude or Moksha. The soul mast 
roll on ever and anon, subject to the never-ceasing and 
ever- recurring evolution due to "the moral necessity 
connected with the central and most precious doc- 
trine of the exoteric Vedanta, the doctrine of Snmsarm." 
Here of course we see the phenomenon of- extremes 
meeting. The Vedantist could not deny the posnbi- 
lity of thesonl attaining the so-called moksha, *e- 
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earring back into the cycle of evolution, as the 
original retrogression of Brahman into Gods and 
men, brutes and worms is ilaelf not explicable by him. 
The Agnostic not believing it. God, examines into the 
nature of the mind or sonl and perceiving how inti- 
mately it is concerted. «■ ith mutter, denies of course, 
its separate personalty and independent existence ; 
and nence his denial of tbe soul's immortality and 
future existence, when once its mortal coil is broken. 
In the case of the Vedantist, however, this peculiarity 
of the soul will alone furnish the excuse for his theory. 
And we have heard honest Vedantists admit tbisas the 
only explanation of Sri Sinkara's otherwise untenable 
position. When in union withtijod, the soul has lust 
not merely the consciousness of the world, the Asat, it 
loses also its self-consciousness, coat be it remarked its 
self-being) it loses also its consciousness of difference 
from God &c. arid the only perception that remains is 
the bare perception — the bare enjoy tneni of God, — the 
full manifestation and Presence of God as Love and 
Bliss alone is felt 5 and in such a condition, Sankaia 
conld say there is no second thing. 

" Or sit Q/ftir ^gtSi'iu^ QpiL-Qf) 

Sankara's experience will therefore be cr.ly one-sided 
one, and the statement cannot stand as a matter of 
proof. The state iu union with God is called Thuriya 
or Paia-Avasta, and in this condition, though the 
conscious perception of the world and soul tuny not be 
possible, their be-ness (existence) is nnt gone. And 
it is this condition, Saint Thirumular expounds in 
his next verse. 

Uillfies^ ILS5>ppf6J> LD It ID fi UJ fl Ssr . 

w $ j6 &6& ld6& p /B jg tcni&paj it 3»r, 

US gSB>$ UlBBptip&i U r nT(Lpf3:^0't , 

The troe was concealed in the mad elephant; 
The tree concealed the mad elephant. 
The world concealed the Supremt-, 
The Supreme concealed the world. 

The Supreme is concealed in the world (not non- 
existent!, the world is concealed in the Supreme (not 
non-existent). In the sentences, ' I was concealed 
by the world, the world was concealed in me, note the 
fact that there are only two names, two categories' in- 
volved, namely I and the world, soul and may a. For 
an iotellfgeut understanding of the proposition no 
other category is required. Bat consider well the 
propositions, 'the world none paled the Supreme, 



the world is concealed by the Supreme. These 
propositions could not be true as they stand, unless 
both the-e stand as objective to the seer, as in the 
illustration of the wooden-toy itself. The wood of 
the toy cannot be conscious of its being concealed or 
not by the elephant form, no.y the elephant of the 
wood. In human language and expression' and 
argument there is always an ejlipsis and the suppres- 
sion of the middle term. The first two' propositions 
relating to the wooden-toy canuot be true as they 
stand but is only intelligible, when "we supply the 
factor of the seer. So also, the* propositions that 
follow though they only contain the two categories 
Sat and Asat, involve the presence oF a third, the 
SaUsat. What we have stated above will explain the 
Sivagnanabotha Sutra, 

" u-'f iDaid^cJ (gcnfJiLLD &£QfTpfg » J fSsor 
®(3MjP ar 'fl'iqG<' ^J-BWi_miJj _£arru>.T.'' 

That -/e are concealed by our Maya covering is a 
fact, the sharpest intellect and the boldest under- 
standing cannot get over it, quibble and juggle as it 
may, and this being a fact, " that we are here ii> 
ignorance, sin, misery, and that we know the wav 
out of them, but the question of a cause fyr them is- 
senseless."* For nothing can be more Btnseless to 
ask for an explanation, when the fact to be explained 
is itself an ultimate fact. An ounce of fact cut- 
weighs apouud of probabilities, say the lawyers." And 
they only express a logical truth. But the proposition 
advanced by the Purv.ipaksbi is that the jiva, being 
neither a part nor a different thing, nor a "variation of 
Brahman and must be the Parnmatman fully and 
totally himself, and as such is, clothed avirh sneh 
attributes as all-pti-v-adrngness, eternity, almightiness, 
exemption of tim>', sp.ice and causality, and that 
this jiva is hidden by the world t (maya and avidya") 
as the fire in wood, (or us Saint Thirumular would put 
it. wood in the elephant) and he »sk=s what is the caq^se 
nf this concealment ? Why should the perfect becniue 
deluded into the imperfect by avidya and ignorance? 
Dr. Paul Detissen admits that tereall philosophers of 
India (of his ilk — SnnWom included) a;id 'Jreece 
and everywhere have been defective, until Kant 
came to show cs that ibe whole question is inadmis- 
sible We say 'ditto ' -also, whatever might be ths 
learned Doctor's understanding of Kant. The whole 

•Paul Drnasen'i Xitmnti nf Mrtnpluifir*. y. 334. 

t ibid. p. aa+. 
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questiojj is inadmissible, nay the whole prfcposition ot 
the rPurvapajcshi on which this question is UaSBd i? 
in admissible, it is untrue, is not a fact. The fact is not 
true that, the Supreme #raliman is concealfd.by Maya 
and Avidra. Dr. Deussen ,vould put his unfortunate 
Bralnnan into tie dock-nnd arraign him of high crimes 
and nflsdecneanours (our friends nre never conscious 
of what gross blasphemy they are guilty of — our mind 
is extremely pained that we should even write so, for 
argument's sake) and before proving his guilt, with 
which he charges him, lie would indulge in irrelevant 
and irreverent talk, as to why and wherefore this 
Brahman committed these crimes. Any ordinary 
iudge would rule his talk as. senseless; also, such talk 
from the accused's counsel, kindly engaged by the 
crown, would be ruled as senseless, when the accused 
admits the charge, and there is besides overwhelming 
testimony ft* to his guilt, leaving no room for doubt. 
The case contemplated by the learned Doctor will find 
a parallel income of those occasional cases of judicial 
murder. A great crime had been committed, there 
is a great hue and cry, some body ought to be 
punished, ought to suffer for the unknown criminal. 
The Police run down some one they have long known, 
an old offender, witnesses (Pseudo-gnanis, with their 
£wanubhuti" and esoteric experience) only flock in 
overwhelming numbers to prove the prisoner's guilt 
the weight of testimony is only crushing, the poor 
prisoner 'at the bar is simply dumb-foundered and 
cannot find speech to exculpate himself, however inno- 
cejst he might «bc, and his silence counts for confession 
and lie js condemned to die. Before his bonas are whit- 
ened however, the real criminal turns up. confesses his 
criny^, and the first conviction is found after all to be 
based on a case of mistaken identity. We Have 
already shown how liable is* the soul to be mistaken 
far God, to mistake itself for God. S^int Mejkandan 
evenAvbere he teaches the initiate to practice Sohitn- 
bavana, cautions him before and after not to mistake 
hituself for God. 

' gin mai ilup (sjsifluj.i e^lpQir.' ' In the Presence of 
th#Sat, nl2 else is Sniivam.' Why, because, ' before 
the Perfect and Eternal Intelligence, (Truth) the 
imperfect and acquired intelligence, (the semblance) 
is shorn of its light, 1 '.aasweis our Saint, and he illus- 
trates it by saying that the Evil Asat'ceases to exist 
before Him, as does darkness rysfoVe the sun and 
explains that Hara cannot ktfbw them as object, as 
nothing is outside Him. How well this explanation 
fits in with Tlie vedic text, " There shines not the sun 



nor moon, nor stars, neither these lightnings, much 
less this earthly fire. After Him, the Shining 
One, all thmgs shine, by His Light is lighted this 
whole world."* And vdjen before 'this shining One, 
even the suns and moons pale, they dare assert that 
darkness, may a, and avidya^art d?re lift np their 
heads and veil atfd conceal and dim His brightness, 
ari*d that on»account of this veiling, the shining One 
can become deluded and fancy Himself as A sat, this 
body and these senses, and this* world. Well does 
the Siddhanti ask, can you shc»w me a son covered 
by darkness, for me to believe in a Brahman veiled 
by Maya or Upadhi.t No doubt the blind man says, 
the sun is hid by' darkness ; he would not confess 
his own blindness and darkness and transfers his 
infirmity to the Effulgent Sun. "After* Him, all things 
shine, by His light is lighted the whole world." Yes, 
O Lord, we are but broken lights of Thee. The 
little light that 1 shines in each one of our souls is sim- 
ply borrowed from Thee. Without this light, we are 
but the pieces of diamonds lying in darkness. In ban- 
dha, before the diamond is cut and polished, we- 
cannot reflect Thy tJlorious Light. We are the 
diamond crystals, Thou, the light shining in them : 
Q®iatirue$<siQeirr ^.t-Lufiipfi G^n^iuiiQesi \ As crystal, we- 

become light in light, and dark in darkness. ajirQpir 
*"t«se upfiep fi or !g)ujei)Ljir!v i§&ip uifiwjpui usB/sitter 

ujiifljjiii. Thou art like the Light fromethg emerald, 

tDB&jtw, lighting and'colouring everything it touches 

after itself. 

gnQaaiuirQiu pujttulf ! 

The Diamond crystal (^ni *■££«» eierarsswioFgth) and 
the gem Emprlcind (-fir/rip # psix euerufxritirsQiji) these 
are the symbols used'by the Siflldhantis for the Soul 
and Sivam. Students of Science know the structural 
difference between those two bodies, as mediums or 
distributor^ of light. This Divine Light is Uni£, 
{literally wisdom or light) that Lady wondrous fair 
who showed to the astonished immortals, "Her Rov-*L 
Consort, and her colour is green emerald, anfl we Will. 

* S«"eta». vi. 14. 

t f •/■ *' ^(gar^uf^s^ urgtHyarSpM e.^_ Snj if J Car air. 

If there is a San by darkness veiled 
Then may a chit exist by ignorance veiled. 

Having called Him Kinmala 

It in madness to impnte to God AWdya. 
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cloae this article by invoking her aid and quoting this 
passage from Knmaragurupara ■■which is poetic and 
philosophic at the «ame time. 

^#te IfiTCpifiUlfl, 

&enir ujgiaDjJJiuire!; 

LDSBpU QliUQ^S" Q*ve£lL.'Z(if)lh. 

Thou par rot-ton jrued Maid, The emerald hight 

from Thy sacred body spreading, 
Converts the red coral reeTs into green and the 

big pearls into 80 many emeralds, 
And the winged swans floating on the cool waves 

into so many sporting peacocks 
And thus explain the truth which £fie Vedas 

proclaim, 
'That after you, all things sbine. 

EVIDENCES OP NATURAL KEEIGfON. 



Tiik DiviSf Pkhkki twbb». 

{fjulllillil'-d ffmu }"!</<■' -iff-) 



The young man approaching, said What romance. 
{aJies, are you reading with m much attcutYon 

"We are not, sir, i-eaditig any romance' they replied. 

"Not a romance' What hook, then, pmy ? 

"' W« at* trading the History of the people of (iml. 

"The History of the people of (iod ' Ho yon thru, also 
believe that there is a tt-til r" 

Astonished at such a ipteKtioH the young girls hulked at 
each other, iheirfnecs n»vei"cd with blushes And you sir 
said the elder, "flu yon nut believe it?" 

1 believed it unee" replied flic youim man, hut sitter 
^oiiisr to reside in I'aris, where I have studied philosophy, 
mathematics, medicine, ami politics, I have been convinced 
that God is only a word, As fur we, nji"" fcitswoivd 

the little sfiel, I have Bevw been in I'aris; I have never 
studied philosophy, or mathematics, or those otli-T line 
things.whieh you know I know little i.hiiv than my 
catechism. Har sii.ee y<>n are so learned, and say there is 
no Cod. will you (ell inc. what tlttt'n an ejtgoonte fl'unt. 

The child pronounced these words in so clear ;i lone ol" 
voice as to he heard hy a portion of tin? company. A few 
persons drew nigh to know w lint was the matter, others 
17 



followed j and, finxlly, the whole_ company assembled 
round the window to hear the dialogue. "Yes, Sh*," 
continued the child, '■ since you say there is 110 God, be so 
good a* toJ*ll me what does an egg como from '' ! J 

" An abusing questiou ! An egg comes from a hen." 

" And what does the hen confe from " ? 

" The young lady knows as well as T a hen comes from 
an egg." 

" Very well, but which of the two existed first '? the egg 
or the hen " ? 

" I certainly do not know what yon want' to make of 
your ejfgs and your hens ; hut, in a word, that existed first 
was tlie hen." " There was, then a hen which i.'A not 
come from an esrsr " ? 

*• Oh ! pardon me, miss, I was not paying attention : it 
was the e;_'g that existed first." ■There was, then, an ejyg 
which did not come, form a hen "i answer me. sir."' 
Ah — if -pardon me---[ in can -been use — you see- - 

"What I see, sir, is that you do not know whether the 
egg existed before the hen, or the hen bcfol-e the esrg. 

" Well ! I say it was the hen." 

" He if so. There was. then, a hen which did not 
From an egg. Tell me, now, who created this first hen 
from which all other hens and egjjs have come " "i 

With your hens ami your eggs, you seen, to take we 
for n fjirl from a poultry yard. 

" Pardon me, sir. I merely ask you to tell me, whence 
came the mother of all liens." 
Jlnt, to cud flic matter— -" 

" Since y >u do nut know, permit 1110 to tell von. rlj 
who created the firs! hen. or the first egg, which eyeryuu 
please, is the same being (hat created tho world, and we 
call him (iod. Von cannot, sir. without Cod explain the 
existence or in. etr^ or a hen. and yet you pretend, without 
Hod. to explain (he e\iVl>»tu :M«f the inJd ! 

TheyO'iiig intidel asked iii> untie questions, he steadiky 
seized Ins hut. and disap[i(-ared. As Jimrli a-diamcdt IV- 
■narked one ol" the company, as ;i fox hail hecu eanylil by 
ahen. (Cnumc < 'ateehisiu. Vol. 1. I.i-s. |||.) 

Now. what we s:iy of an ci.'y or a bin we uiii>t also >r- 
pcai of tlnit iirnnc^al clootie or clc?rii-ii1arv niatH'i'. fr.tni 
wdiirli some scientists arc woul that tir>( the inuue- 

I'Oli. then all I'l'inis of life iiji 10 man air derived. let 

it be granted I'm a moment, that all things came by evolu- 
tion fi-om that |rt'imorial matter or I'rndhani but 
whence did that natter n .elf conic r Did it exist nl il.-el 1 ' 
in virtue of its owii essence li'ojii all eternity, or did it 
arise by ejianee V The tir.-l cannot be true, for, ,f il were 
.so, matte" itself would heal the same lime liod and not 
(jod. If matter were sell-c\isicnt from all eternity it 
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would-be the only and^al God, becanse at-lf-existeiice as 
euvti is the chief characteristic of the Godhead : but at the 
same time it would not be God, bet*use to change and 
develop intn higher forais is the chief chamcteristic of 
material nature as distinct .from the unchangeable God. 
Neither can we say that this primordial matter arose 
by chance, and that higher forms of existence again by 
chance developed from it, because every sensible man 
knows that notbii^* arises by haphazard, much less a 
settled order of organic and inorganic beings. Therefore 
we must conclude that every existing contingent being is 
derived from God as the self-existent First Cause of the 
whole I' ntverse. 

Likewise we see that all things iu the world are respec- 
tively to one another, causes And effects, so as to form an 
uninterrupted chain or series of contingent beings. Hut 
from whom will the first link of the chain be but from 
God ? On whom consequently will the whole succession 
or train of things depend but on God the creator of tlmt 
first being that headed the series 01 succession, the creator 
of the first Jink that started the chain. God fiom nothing 
created the first man, the Hist animal, the first ties, the 
first herb, the first element of matter, the first atom, the 
aggregation of which has formed the plastic root of the 
material world. 



lioil infinite. 



God therefore is the first cause or the creative power 
and coergj- of the Universe: and 
as such He is infinite. God is an 
infinite Being, without bounds, without limits of any kind 
whatever. There exists mi perfection in the spiritual and 
material woi 14 that is not found in Him, just as there is no 
drop of water iit the rivulet that is not found in its mother 
spring, no perfume in the air that is not found in the flower. 
no light ititlis Atmosphere that is no' found in the sun. 
All creatures outside of God are limited to one species, to 
one»kind nothings, or at least to the perfections of one in- 
dividual. A iw*s has not the perfections of an animal, an 
animal has not (lit- perfect ion's of man, man has not the 
perfections »f pure spirits, a spirit has not . at least, the 
perfections proper to Hie whole community of spiritual 
HeiMgs. liur not so with (luil. God is Hie unlimited the 
in vei-Fading source of all possible perfection, and as such 

Ins .imple unity lie comprehends cither formally all 
perfections (hut severally arts the characteristics of all 
Civatures. w 

< ioit- is infinite ycl his infinitude does not exclude the 

most perfect .simplicity. God is 

llu.1 :. mi..).I.. >,.o.m.l inliaiu., namelv. ?,is Ueing has no 

iniils In per'ectiiin not to 

mutter, (iuil eminently pieeotitaitis- in Mis most simple 

Iti'iug ill I perfection thai is included in matter, just as a 

golden coin includes nil Villi)*; contained in ilvercoin. 

not beintr Silver itself just as man contains all the 



vegetative powers of the vegetable kingdom, himself not 
being a vegetable. On the other hand, infinitude as to 
matter involves contradiction, because the infinite cannot 
be measured and matter :s measurable, the infinite cannot 
be greater or lesser and matter is divisible in different 
proportions, finally matter is _net*ssarily limited by three 
dimensions without which not o;;ly it cannot exist nay, 
jven it is altogethei inconceivable. Regarding therefore 
G«d's infinitude, perfection not matter, it may be easily 
understood how God is an infinite spiritual Being, and 
yet simple. For, what is composed has parts and is 
capable of division into parts. Tint parts must exist be- 
fore they can be pnt together, or at least may he thought 
of as existing before they combine together to make the 
whole they are destined to. But if the parts must exist 
before they are put together, they are prior to the whole, 
and -nnst have a cause of their union. 'Building materials 
are not the house, and they exist prior to the house, and 
require an architect, namely a cause of their combination, 
and orderly arrangement. But who will assert that some- 
thing is prior to the first cause? Who will venture to 
affirm that some one stands to the first and self existent 
Benin 1 in the relation of imker or architect of his exist- 
ence 't Is it not this % fiat, contradiction ? Therefore let 
us conclude. God the most high is a spiritual, personal, 
self-existent, infinite, simple Being. 

God being infinite, it follows that He is immense, name- 
ly without limits of any sort as to- 
space. God is abo ,- e any boundary 
of space, namely, is Immense, because by his activity God 
is present everywhere and by his incorporeal presence He 
is wholly everywhere. In virtue of this perfection, God 
exists everywhere in space, without consisting of parts 
corresponding to parts of space, and without being limit- 
ed to any extension of space. God exists in corporeal 
things not being Himself a corporal Being God exist* 
spiritual beings, being Himself infinitely above the 
rank of any created spirit. He exists everywhere, in His 
entirety, without suffering the slightest change. -Ho is 
piesont to every created thing, and the divine substance is 
such that it would lie present to any possible world, suppo- 
sing that world to start into existence. He in present 
everywhere by his presence, power, and essence, therefore 
we must say that the Divine substance has an existence 
eminently equivalent to any possible extension whatever 
of corpnreal worlds, namely that God is really immense 
I reserve for my second lecture on creation to explain 
more fully the three modes of God's existence in corporeal 
things, w Hereby He is said to be in each of them, by 
essence, presence, and power." 

G. Uartoi.i, s. i., p. ■>. 

(ni In' etmtiutttd.) 
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a-nistmf)fi tSti^'tls-ii! jiaDfJsiLt— « sSjpiGux*) 
Q**2s)Li®f<r t&fcB&ti'p QsiteiQatui- iL&aJBip 

j0eemG u? Jgsurftu eylLlfLCV Gsu^Sff B u ; 
Jj|aji_0*iT»* QtjirQmaivS «App$i Qmee silx — iS 

npuM^mjS QftumiGuiiQi— <{lp&j&£ QnjermQ9^-t3 

u«S«-/3raV ■- '^QeixreweuiT uuia.JS^ (_'trrfmi.oseiC?«2B 

Gut'rij'J'miSij tSJtiij/il Quirfgi&QiAsrJ- SsL-iSm 
uSijG^-i* JS eo 1-11$ fir j8 t£ e f& aSiustpSsr 

s£&e£W„8 liGtseBmr eSQiBsu tmaSQt&Ci 
L)iar$jp<iiu SmaBtn turar s>.pu sbuQujb* 

SHQafesremiiu O^fffrjsrr.vaS^ 0*si-^)je? snp»s 

J)U.dlTOffi LT- *ff 6& <j% Jl$ HJ GST gv 33?' -ZZr Q&LDSV'LDUJtrp 

aif.iuQ^u ««y si (&, ip t iL' mnQtsstfof ei*iri^ f ti — 

®i£.«-v* <«-"J,«ftv tfaoifiitj Sjaratf^uffij 

L9 tp. ij tj, ^ lj iyegrgit€rvgB}/Et &entiHp6Braj ^fflji^wvJ; 

ps*XJjF%.k p^sajG*" «/r2(_«jr(5> r ;-*ir_® 
Qt&&? @ps gneanpjy'u L-jpQavsnrat Qpzr, g f-fiorQ o% 



I. 3'Ae J/ai<2 (o herJUagter : — 

"' The branches droop like the youth of tht»poor 
Aud no shelter ftffbrd. like the lowly miwr's hoaitl, 
The tre^ withers to the root, ag when the evil-doer 
Shorij,of all fame*, nears Mh bitter end. 
With the tierce heat of the ^uroiug sun, stricken soi-e 
Ijike the country untlur Mih shulter of the unjust "king, 
Fleeced without scruple by hi? minister*, despite the 

people's ci-ies, 
In such arid desert, stand the tall trees bare. 

"' Of your crossing such desert, on gain intent, if she 
hears, ' 

Will not her heart break and the light ftee from her eye 'f 
She, you know, will bemoan her loss, on the do%ny bed, 
If even unconscious, yonroll away from her arms. 

a 

'■ Of your gruel separation on gain intent, if sbe hears, 
Willjier eyes rind sleep, without overflowing with tears;" 
She, you know, will indulge in cry, yonr beautif u 1 wife, 
If even in play, you were absent, a moment more. 

" Of your journey in quest of gold, if she hears 
Will not she lose her dazzling beauty a^d plunge in 

sorrow ? 
She, you know, will make herself greajjy miserable, 
If even, for a moment, love should notlighten your brow." 

Maid to her Lady : — 

" You part front her and she parts her life, I said, 
Anon, your noble lover with the bright spear, his jour- 
ney dropped 
Therefore, my dear, put on jour bangles tight." 

{KnlitiMjai No. 10). 

Sf. The lady to her Mi 

Giving in rare char-Uj to those who come beseeching 
His foes, by a victor's strength, subduing, , 

And livtng in a union of love, formed in former life 
Thinking the^e his duty, my lover who left in search of 

wealth. 
Will he return soon, yon think, ray dear: I think so, 

now, hear 

Hot like tilt, mitiw'ululfff 
So severe is the desert, my dual." said he Tn this 

* desert. 
The water, niude muddy by the thoughtless young ele- 

[iliiiut. 
Making his uintu drink first, the mule elephunl wtuld 
ilrink. after." said he. 

Deviiid (jf jdeiisuiu, the luuifags being withered »"d gone, 
'I'lie ilcsei t is siuijilv ivrjc-bcgriie, my dear.' *snid he: 

" In sucli a desert. 

The |iiiiji. uiideiTU'ime by iis loving \uuug ni.ite. 
The duve iillrviMics liy rl;tp|>itig ii^ wings."' sniil lie. 

On the hills, the l>niiil>o.>s diiiop :nul die. the sun scorch- 
es >o, 

And su dihVult <\! iiimrmeh the desert, my ikw," 
stud he 

In such ii desert 

The young deer, s-iftteritig for waiit "f shrlier. 

Iter "mate priitei-ts under Jii-' own sliud.m," s;iid he 
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The desert, possessing each loving remembrances, 
My partner will not. bear to see naffer long, 
Hark L The lizard did speak from the right quarter 
And 1o ! My beautiful eyelids on the left flatter. 

(Kalitogcri No. 11.) 



(Cnntutited frmn page 44). 

In the case of the author who composed and com- 
pleted his Ramayan in a fortnight, bad syntax in 
some places is allowable and excusable. But his 
indulgence poetical license is unprecedented- 

Some Of lii* words bear the stamp of bold gram- 
matical coinage. That he cured very little for stiict 
orymuiatical accuracy the very first line gives 
evidence. " e.***«i«j«*»>s.'iw«s I £* (^s«r«»#»*jpM*" has no 
tfinffftw (alliteration;. In the stanza " * ir if «-• Qua <$ err 
&C.«/' the first two :.nd the fourth sentences end with 
n faaeS&v, w1iit« the third ends with a lS^.sS&w. In 
the stanza " ft*"* tu'jk&tui &c,'' "Kauiban makes a 
blunder with **g;^ using it as an infinitive instead 
of as the past participle. ««gL) means mj,8 and not 
-,aa Kiiinbau would have it to mean." (Mr. 

Sundaram l J illai in the 'lirixiiwt Vullinje Magazine). 
In the ]7th stanza " u.*.fi*w u" 1 tve /' of C**r«B Bala- 
kandani GtarUasfc according to some scholars is jv«d<?. 
But tthers only force a meaning nuou &mu« *», He 

Uses iSopw (or iSGllpiL (1U3 LJF.'.'Ht'!tjW!:_-_.j;>(»uj1 1 s) 
aijd inn^uji for t/.ffgpii_ii f*j!J /£.<£,£ &riJiJi_.,T)ii,-afji£<t) OH 

account, of rhyme {€)&■**■>■*). i^^r^^^suQi^ js 
■* .t.-Hi.-ty .. $ i«r> C?(5-"' in stanza lift :ji:5iig r ,'i f .a'CVit^). 

^ « i. + (. rii a J- a »i- ssr is Contracted into »ltj_ < a,3Q i *s»I6S 
ill l'9. aiiai^'.ar^-ii'&r ijSj'ijanTjj), ('c\nQuf«' is 6»l?if 

IU«D2: r s i> JS3' Ji-U ^1S6BT(J0 Tl_a; <)l Slllsklit Sui 1 lUif Isssifjiu) 

CuDu Q^jHit 7 enijjy^k^iJ&r 1 anil this very buhl 
conjugation. e*i<ps8ti is of the 7th case in Gpteir^Bi 

.1> Ac. 21 Jt<%;±0tUU , Jl-C8W 'if ,g j uafr.1. &nttsi __to £$(J)U1 is 

g) tin 3 -i' "',21 in >te-p t vi—iE.' t^-BQ Gsufl@ii> i^iasuL-uir ^iub 
ii_. i »i7 uviffeir .^m)i_. (y.ii' a)«i i^u OQpsS £un Q^djfbGmex 
(") lA&jttL* u~-(klo of jtfjttjn^ is badly elliptical, li 
cannot lie nihi|it>-d to grammar unless it be expand- 
ed into something like this Qf. to) ^ t^2 ear <5# if « 3^ rai « t fr 

modern poet will make bold to coin an adjective 

kjlo from £}ii in ^ina «irtms J3l efltf ir^.iii tsusaj^) 

note also tSffbjtfi for lSI^JlC^^ |:I7 iciSinJut-^Ji). 
Rev. Heschi in sntram No. 7, section * • ewajSanu) 
of '^un^ci-0 ifljii) (j2(S^^j«d<m(^0 ( i(rdsJ'£Bii.-,i; «£jt.s«u>) 



draws attention to the confusion of (u(i$«i/ld«jm(b) 
ami and <*.,©* in the Kishkindakanda but justifies 
the same as it is a compound of two consecutive 
and closely -related seasons. Want of space and 
time forbids us from doing full justice to the grammar 
of Kambaii. We are, however, of opinion that a short 
manual explaining the peculiarities of Kamban's 
grammar will be useful in the hands of Pandits and 
students. 

We are also of opinion that this may form the ap- 
pendix of a glossary explaining the peculiar meanings 
which the words and phrases convey here and there 
in Kamban's Ramayanam. In hundreds of lines our 
ordinary dictionary will be no true help in the hands 
of a pandit or student preparing bis lesson. In the 
2nd line of stanza 8 of u>/5^fuuL.«iii jptsapQitrid-j 
G^illjsu £>sa,h/i!/,*}<Bi6)<*dipj* Gu)QmiB& Qfitumn* means 
ssiifi (fate). In esjg^snsuu uj/^G^o (g^^&Jtj uib^sS 
i^fipi (66 ujipd £Ju,_.5«ii jiQiLurp) the 1st ^3^^4u 
means ej^uis^^ai and the 2nd means &j-*±,u>i£, 

" 1CH60U1 111 UtijBGtt STaHQplH mnfflQfiLD 0^>ff~lf j7 : -^ Jff JftV "' 

(2) ffi « 3 ir a. i_ io is ^m«ei)iii=:(j5iB^u>tDi"Ji. =sy'.si^ means 
allio. ill Jt «»— <L' cu u /fl jyffauira) &/ft>f ^Qarsdilp jiJi 
(10 aSiTTAim). «p&r means jysjr^ and l/3bit means Lfesrw 
in 4 .ft'w^^iULiUL^^ui. (g^^L-'ifS; means JnfitSaroj in 
2D Ajff—ftuui-suu), There is no necessity here for 
multiplying such examples. Those who have had 
any experience with Kamban will feel this want. 
Kanihan ina'-es so many words mid phrases serve his 
purpose in so many places that even the contoxt 
cannot give us the clue in many instances. Whan 
some of the pandits who are supposed to have read 
deeply the Hamayana are dead, many of the passages 
will become obscure. The l'ainay.ma servjs as a 
valuable text in the higher classes am) it is imlispen - 
sable that at least the educational authorities should 
take n non their shoulders the accomplishment of this 
most useful though laborious task. 

A fe.v mannerisms we have noted in a persual of 
Kambun may be briefly stited to be the repetition of 
the form tpQtpirQi„£ and g»* •>*«*£. Ijfc, his f request 
reference to the tender affection of the cow to its calf, 
and his frequent allusion to the meaningless love of 
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harlots in places referring to meanness, One more of 
taistflass is the comparison of the swiftness of the 
arrow to the immediate effect of ihe curse of sages 
*nd risbis. 

'flte bright side of the picture: — Let us now turn for 

a brief view of the bngh L side of the" picture. The 

roost noteworthy feature is the use of the roost s-ubh'me 

uiul very apt mmihn in the Ramayana. To examine 

nven a greater part of them will he impossible here. 

\W will only refer to some. The river Ganges tflkes 

its sonrce at one placo in the Himahr'as, ramifies 

into many branches and euters the sea b) one mouth, 

oven as the first cause of the world is one, who is 

spoken of as different deiWs by the different 

religions, tliou^b, in the lust resort, tliev all tend 

towards the selfsame first cause- (19 qjdjvuui— rnii). 

Dasaratha reigned his country as carefully sis a poor 

peasant watches his field (12 jw&iuA). Rama's 

arrow pierced through the throat cf &<'<—&>&, and 

away it went like a valuable lesson given to the 

vulgar 1 1'1-pi (-**&&&.*). The king's ministers when 

they heard of Daeamtlm's resolve on a life of penance 

and of the installation of Kama were in the state of 

m cow between its two calves. {'&2.-iLi$truut— mni). 

The face of Rama, when he was oidered by Kaikeyi 

to go to the wilderness, appeared better than the 

lotus which blossomed just at the time. ( ]08--w*G*id 

<gtf aBSai?. "W'hon the army of Bhmata was going to 

nvertake Rama in the woods, the silence of their 

trumpets resembled the silence of tne wise in the 

midst of the foolisn vulgar, ($&-npjrtJui-ww\, The 

water of the tank uuigbu was as clear and deep 

as the thought embodied in the numbers of great 

poets. In the 8th stanza of &iemir&aj!iJ-d.th& golden 

wheels of chariots which rolled on the roads over the 

base of <nk£ltitxse-e\-"j} gave a golden hue t.i the rocks 

undert-eatb, even as the great sages, when they 

mingle with the low, change their folly. In the '20th 

Hid, the horses, when they got up, after rolling on 

the ground, shook the dust off their bodies, just as 

the good, when they come to know the evil nature of 

those whom they befriend, forsake their company. 

There are innumerable passages where a word or a 
phrase produces au effect not so much by wjat it 
expresses as by what it suggests, not so muih by the 
ideas which it directly conveys as by other ideas 
wbi'-h are connected with them. For instance in the 
49th stanza of & s«f **&><*>& of Aranyakaada 

18 



*<Bjjt*/-eu> £jf>su£i£i aiLetQtfijj Qmii«m»9 

«.»>^^«Bii= .**W>£a<iA ©#*"»9<y«tf 0*««n»f ijf 
*#®pp Oui-gi^»> (pup*®* utQlDvoOUi ads 

the word war signifies simply what But it snggestB 
that other deities were all silent because they ar^ not 
all pervading whereas the god addressed here being 
omnipresent replied as soon as he whs culled. It als& 
suggests that the deity as protector of the universe 
cares more than others for the miseries of al| living 
creatures. It also suggests the readiness with which 
he complies with the requests of the suffering. In the 
126th stanza of ©Eat &esnt<£$tB($#eit of Avodhyakanda 

* <t & pat! ^ie pern (tofftyt' ^m^.niii 
Qp&rpSesr jy&<^«ojmj>$gjiii sn (.'. t_ C^j ,c 

Raina addresses Vasishta as the son of Brahma. 
Bnt the implication is that " you are only a boy and 
you have yet to appreciate the sacredness of a pro- 
mise." In the 87th stanza of the same padaiam. 

■ ■■met stepj^sf # .■si-.m^tefis!Qpu> 

tHdrentytifiiuiiai-ai .aflf.fl>ai££ t MJr jfGge 
As long as Dasarntha was alive, even forest life waa 
city life to Seetha. Now that she beard of his death 
she stepped into the sea of misery. The phrase 
jt !**<!«/ jj mi suggests that she knew no misery np to 
that moment and that she had yet miseries in sto.e to 
pass through. This strikes a clear note to her future 
miseries. In the 28th stanza of e»a@s £ tgtpaitm of 
the same karda " *«*(/«* C?-i aa r ius * * ^ ujsd«Gsw 

Qsnar S LCpmpiv Q$oeir j»ij ttipQa: «w '/y *sr " the WOrd 

isd* as per context means earth. The word here 
carries along with it asi idea implying worn What 
you want is only inud. You can xery well have it 
being but mud (but in the other, my life is enter- 
ed)." In the Ijst stanza, of (*ei(y>eetp Ssr^jsi^- ot» of 
Balakaudam we have 

" Gsti jiu> «i pea u&e&stg QpsztsBiUQM Qai®j.pfi 

Hum 

Here ~2uo£. of co'irse means dust. But tlie inference 
is .■—■If the mere dust of Kama's feet can execute such 
wonder, what then of his feet and other limbs. By 
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this Viswamithra produces in the mind o' Janaka a 
very otrong impression in favor of Rama, and gives 
him to understand that there cannot come another 
personage capable of handling the bow which i* to 
decide the fate of Seeta. In the 40th -stanza ot 
Gaiardtuui-ettJD of the same kauda "n*vQp>*p..-<yfd 

aiar QaipuBsaiL) .wsrjsnir emioi£n*&r *emarti28uz*<<& 

Be*p QsBwaSjb attppenA" the simile of course simply 
shows tow carefully the brothers guarded the sacrifice. 
But the simile suggests how the brothers made a divi- 
sion of labonr among them of the duty of guarding 
the sacrifice. The younger brother was guarding )t 
from a place standing still like the lower eyelid, while 
the e'der Rama was moving to and fro like the upper 
eyelid. What we have giv%n are only some of the 
philosopher's stones doing duty iti the haids of Kam- 
ban. Substitute another word or phrase, the magic is 
gone. There will only be a pebble. 

Kamban sometimes plays upon words and they are 
very charging. " fiB/sjs.sGajgwti ^esuGpiitu, /Eff*u# 

SISQpp&asdiDSai&eir (opsit " (Z9-^a£f§ajut-i^ei)LD). /Eiitjr 

sitri, B-ODi—iLf<iSir<L;iTa>fi>i!jtis e-aot-ityuxraj eiai(ffm" (23 
ibid). " E.«ir6»rCu) g)uQuB&,io ^ut-jSEn—iuaea^3- QftrSigt 
Qtztn" (21 ibid). " Qa/sjraflsaiajuj^su £$snwi$3&" &C. (2V- 
QaeitaS) — play upon Oauwaft {s-aiiceet) the minister 
of Mababali. " ■* fl*toi_ x/ajgn unt^oStoi—^ii Ouror, 
IB1&QP tBti&Qji .> items! ti—is/ftr&B " (32-a.f iiQpsw) — •• ^Ssaii 
tad'es (SBj^eSftjisiJ «8ev>s>Bi(?6W«>" (22- ft-nni). 

He has a command of very hnppy metaphors • — 

"^tS^w'ieneist fsm £ss>7ibei& LOffi_ Q$pfi& t geersk 
Qpffjpii Q prrsmji^f) ei@l!G){0<LiiEJ *«wi— fir" ((303tidsir 

«oti_b,"_ (ibid 15 J #f»^SgJni £^£^«r ^ffLoerajr mso/j 
err (unifie (ju— s*^."54). ''unices Qjp&iiptii Qp*£jgtrcv r, 
BqpfiiMiLiQ-iLi eQii/Sp LfSao^LOT^ Q^pjS (i/jtrf-45) "Qtui 
£jpzo jmi&ii aSi—Gain (tppieajpiuunsiir , s.is^orar iBnjjg^ 
&ss aar^fftHeueS-^iuiTdiT ("44-jjs^^(i;ULii_eDii). "jwS 

filltn ^IST7Li 4fWI5£^t!a>lpllSsJ u sin fg). & tl (ST. g*&nj(J^ja ttjfl, 

T. Chei.vakesavahaya Mcdauab, m. a. 

(To be conHnned). 



EXTRACT. 



The following reviews, we extract from the July number of Hits 
Asiatic Quartei-tij Ret "I>IC* — 

1. StfrfJrwfHra BofftoHi o/M«lffli*«i<i-Dem. .Translated with noten 
and introduction, by J.*I. ^CallabWamy Pillay, b. a., b, i., District 
Mansiff. It i6 impossible to do more than announce the publica- 
tion of this translation of the most, .important Tamil philosopihcal 
work known ill the>South. Jt contains i good deal of Tamil, anil 
the supposed Sanskrit original of the fundamental principles of 
the system. The. notes are exhaustive, but we rutlier think will 
be most valued by that reader who can compare the Tamil Text mid 
Commentary with the learned author's •own exposition, We ac- 
knowledge to having given some laborious, but pleasant, yearn tn 
pondering this treatise and books connected with it. There are in 
in it very greal truths, mingled with totally great errors both 
philosophical and religions- If our Tamil friends can be content 
to view it as a contribution towards the study of philosophy, and 
can believe that all truth is really one, and is developed from age. 
to age, and that every system must learn to ^hrow off front time 
to ti'.he its worn-out garments, it will be well for them. The 
editor is angry * with some recent write™ who believe that the 
intercourse with the western world, which the Tamil peoplo had 
from evcrubef ore the first century of the Christian era, had influenced 
and materially modified their writings and systems. A tree is 
dead when it ceases to imbibe and absorb the influences of the 
soil and the atmosphere in which it flourishes. There is a subtle 
interpenetration of philosophical truths which makes every suc- 
ceeding philosophy the cWild of all that has preceded it. Tamil 
philosophy has much to cast off, as much to recast; but its interest 
and importance can only be denied by the ignorant. 

2. Meyka « Aa Sattimm — The Tent (with commentary) of 15 
treatises on the fundamental Doctrines of the Saiva-Siddhanta 
System, c/Hted by >'agalin.ga Muthalinr of Kanji (Conjeeraram); 
pp. 864. We have not space for even the names §f all the treatises 
included in this bulky jolume. In fact ft contains, in somewhat 
difficult verse, the whole of the text books of the latest philosophy 
•f the South li-diau Saiva, school; and'to find anything analogous 
to 'it we, shall hare to go i<> the writings of *ho Schoolmen in the 
Middle Ages. The foundi'r .>f the School, if we may so call it. 
was Meykanda-Devnr, whose history, or rather legend, we should 
like to give. He is said to have derived his philosophy from tins 
Sanskrit Agaiags, and to have reduced it to twelve great aphorism*, 
which arc hi fact the te\ts which all the writers in this volume 
expound. But, as far as we know, ntf Sanskrit originals have been 
published (or found) to anything but the a'phnrisms themselves. — 
which however are supposed in the legend to have been cUmpused 
in Tamil ! Concerning these .Ijnmti* there in a profound mystery . 
in more ways than one. One of these v, orki is the Siva-Pragasnm 

* The editor informs us that he feels surprised at this charge. 
The only sentence in the preface that can give room to this charge 
is the following. ''But the deeply implanted prejudice lingers, aiul 
it leads bim to say that truth found in the Rural must have been 
derived from a Christian suurce." There is nothing savouring of 
anger in this remark, but it only refers to the hobby of most 
Christians that wheiever anything good is found, whether before 
or aft^r Christ should be derived from a Christian source, and it 
is to correct th is feeling, the Kev. G. II. Cobban wrote in Mm 
Conttiupw. rii Reiieir, And the editor wne quite agreed with the 
latter Hev. (ientlemau to acknowledge truth wherever it might be 
found. The question however in one of pure historical importance 
but when we have no proper historical data, none- need be in 
any way dogmatic about the question whether the East or -ffeat 
has received influences from the other; but in all probability both 
have benefited by the mutual contact. •*' 
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by the great Umapsthi, who is also the author of four or fire of 
the rery belt of the series. He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Chidambaram, and helonga (as a date in his work shows) to the 
lite thirteenth and early fourteenth ceniDrics. The moat notable 
matter, we think, in top whole system is the emphasis laid npon 
the absolute necessity for the reincarooiicM of Siva in the person 
of the consummate Gieu, or Divine Teacher. The necessity for a 
divinely -imparted (rift of enlightening und sanctifying Grace is 
insisted upon, in a very cnnous 6«ries of types, myths ahd kirends- 
To an Englishman wishing to know what South India thinks no/1 
feels on the highest subjects, this work (and the ability to rend it) 
is indispensable. 

3. The History of Uanikka Vacagar, the Fur o/ the Bi>ddlii*t», 
This ie the title of a pamphlet of some sixty pn>,*B, containing a 
paper read by Dr. G. l>. Pope, of Balliol College, Oxford, before 
that institute. The paper itself is contained in about eighteen 
paged, and the remainder of the pamphlet is occupied with a 
discussion thereupon by those who were present and heard it 
read ; this is followed by a a lengthy appendix, containing very 
much that ia valuable alike from a critiul, historical, und religious 
point of view, — a remark which applies also to the numerous 
footnotes which accompany the Lecture throughout. For a great 
many years the contributions of Dr. Pope to the Indian Antiquary 
and other learned periodicals have familinrizcd all lovers of 
Oriental research with his profound learning and literary enthu- 
siasm. Everything therefore, which proceeds from his pea must 
be deserving of careful attention. In the present lecture he gives 
an elaborate account of the sage Kanikya : commencing with the 
sage's history prior to his "conversion" and with the events 
which . led up to it, Dr. Pope proceeds to the narrative of the 
manner of that event, and then passes on to an account: of the 
aag( 's doctrine and of his manner of life as a teacher. The work 
i* well written, and is admirably calculated to assist missionaries 
and all who are desirous of thoroughly understanding the nature 
of Buddhism aascLthe conflict of an earnest-minded Oriental 
in. the investigation of its claim* npoii human acceptance. Of 
course, it is in its very nature a more or leBa religious work; hut 
it is on the snbject of religion that all Orientals are moBt interest- 
ing : all their literary productions are inspired with the religious- 
spirit and gather round this as their prime centre ; for the Orien- 
ts!, and especially the Indian, is nothing if not religious. Apart, 
however, from this, the pamphlet is foil of matter which will well 
repay the attention of the antiquary, the Hngr'st, and the 
ttftetfan. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



initative ii>, such "hatters. We fervently hope that the 
projected cltaugam will be an accomplished fact e^ long. 



* 



A Tamil changam. — A Tamil ch&ngam is to be formed at 
Kumbakonam, tinder the auspices of His Holiness the 
Pandara Saunadhigal of Thiruvavaduthurai, who in pro- 
miseing his support, desires the co-opeiation of all the 
well-to-do mirasidars and native gentry of the district. 
And no doubt he ia right. It has of late been the prac- 
tice to expect that some of these things should be done by 
gome people and eome people alone. When suih hope 
prevails it is a anre sign that nothing will be done. The 
duty is on all, and self-help ought to be tneir motto. 
When each one tries to do his duty, it would be time 
enough to fipd fault -with others, even thongh these 
latter may be expected in a greater measure to take the 



Loyalty of the Thmil People. — We referred to the 
loyalty of the Indian people, in our review of the D. K. 
agency publication of the Life of Her Majesty/ The Jtev. 
Dr. G. \Y. Pope, in his review in the Indian Magazine 
and Review for July pays a graceful compliment to 
the loyalty of the Tamil people. He says "The4'amil 
people have always been lojal. „ The Tamil sepoys have 
yielded to none in bravery ; and it may 1 safely be <said that 
the hearts of the 16 millions who speak the Tamil lan- 
guage are full of the most reverential and affectionate 
regard for their great mother. This mates the publica- 
tion of this graphic and well-written book most fitting." 



I>" the forthcoming October Number of the Asiatic, 
Quarterly Hecieit'. Dr. Pope reviews some more of the Poets 
of the Tamil lands. The serial So. b', notices the Naladi- 
naunurii, Tirifriadngani, Elathi, Namwri, Qitit-Panja-Mu- 
lavt, ParamorL Nithi-neri-riUakkum and in his summary, 
this veteran Tamil Scholar points out the originality 
of ancient Tamil verse, and the excellence of the subjects 
dealt -with by the Tamil gnomic poets, and their iuflnence 
tin the character of the people, and observes* that " it is 
therefore to be desired that in Schools and Colleges, the 
study of classical Tamil should be maintained. These 
quatrains are a well of good, old, strong, wholesome 
Tamil. They are calculated to strengthen and invigorate 
the character of the people. It ia never good for a raw 
to forget its old genuine literature " 

• 

• * 

In the correspondence we published from the Hev. 
Father G. Bartoli in our last, we beg to differ from the 
learned Father, about his estimate of Gita, that it follows 
the Vedanta theory. This is the common fallacy, created 
by the fact of the greot use made of the book by Vedaa- 
tisrs. But it is not so, and it was only Some time back, 
that a learned professor and joint editor of a Vedanfa 
magazine confessed that the Gita does ,iot certainly 
postulate the identity of the Human and Supreme Spirit, 
and the Maya theory itself finds no place anywhere, the 
word itself occurs in two oi three places only, b«r, even then, 
it means not illusion but power on creative power only; 
and the Brakvuivad'ai admits that " it Ts rather difficult to 
evolve out of it the later Vedantic sense." (p. 297,- Vol. I). 
The description of God, '" fts the Supporter, Spectator and 
Seer &c." which our learned correspondent approves is also 
found in the Gits, (chapterlM.JiiM Mil of course is a 
quotation from the Svetaswatara LTpanislmd, and it is a 
remarkable fart that the Gita contains more quotations 
from the Svetaswatara than from any other Upanishnd. 
The expression ' Sat and Asat,' and neither Sit- nor Asat 
has been growly misunderstood by almost every writer, 
though the real meaning has been very clearly pointed by 
Mr. Davies, in his ' Hindu Philosophy ' (Trubner's) note 
B. p. 135. Thejahrase does not mean existence, pei*e and 
non-existence, but manifested, or developed, Pratiuk- 
sha, and nnman-ifested or undeveloped, Apratiatcha or 
Avyakta. If in e% ; ,sry place, the phrase occurs, this 
meaning is read into it, the whole passage is aa- clear and 
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unambiguous n* anything. V* »°pe to extrect Hie whole 
note, which is h very learned one m our next. 

• * 

The .juutatinn (vom Boedder is ve.y beautiful and true, 
and Giids nature is compared to that of theSun, illumina- 
ting itself. l»v tlmt very light, with which it Viffhtena up 
the whole world. The single word, tow patttpraktitam 
conveys the whole im-swiiis.'. (f-f ]>■ <*0 Sive;ananabothan>). 

• 

• * 

Srirawfiilolittfi Muhtttrftm.-^Vhe learned ftditor of the 
Of, -t,vuf ■ : ha- aridea 'his sketch of the most important 
temple of the south, to his large collection of descriptive 
sketches of various shrines. The sketch is an exhaustive 
one, civintr ;ts it does, the old jiuranic traditions, connect- 
ed with the iH'igin of the temple and its various shrines, 
i lie historv of the various endowments attached to the 
teoiph'. and it* condition in medieval and modern times, 
with h brief account of tlie various festivals held during 
the year. The temple is chiefly famous for its associa- 
tion with most of Hie Altrifrt of the Vaishnavite faith, 
and the sketch deals with them, also in brief. Of course, 
the antiijtiity attributed to the temple and its connection 
■with Ram» and Lakslvmana cannot be treated seriously, 
and the brief account of the various builders of the 
temple and its different portions as gathered from the 
inscriptions is defective for want of proper dates, if they 
were available. 

* 
# # 

Thk Lidiuii Social Reformer says: — 

"" The current number of the Siddhatita Deep Oca has same obser- 
vations on our leader on " Vernacular Studies in Madras." We 
hive been the firsl to admit; as will be seen from the back numbers 
"of tlie Ret'orinrr that the Brnhioans had not their own way in all 
tilings in Southern India. Refer to our not.ee on Kapila, the Tamil 
jioet, for nu illustration. What we do bold, however, is that as far 
us the hold of the Brahman* became stronger on the people, as it has 
apparently unaccountably been doing since the advent of the Bri- 
tisli rule, tlie development of vernacular literature in Sooth India 
was vtieoked. Hi- trrrc jc/ftyi'iij to recent time* und present tondi- 
tfttnf u2id mt! to ftu'tt/ti'ifiit of middle aqes." 

- The italics %re ours. The B-eformei- proceeds to out 
gratuitously enough who the Tamil Agastya was not, and 
refers very kindly to our credulity in believing him to he 
the author of several hymns in the first mandala of the 
BigaVeda ; .and in indulging in this irrelevancy, he has 
forgot to aiftwer the main question, we pat, "Why did 
the Tamllian9 themselves tidjrlected their own mother- 
tongue?" 

* * . 

Tm: question which our oonteroporftry asked in his 
leader was "why ibjt that with far less encouragement 
fi'cui the University in Bombay, the vernaculars there 
grow and thrive, while with far greater encouragement, 
fro* our University, they tend to decay ?", and the poser 
he put woV*» " are the advocates of greater official encour- 
agement, being given to vernacular studies prepared to 
face it. 1 " And we had better quota the whole of the follow- 
ing few sentences, an oar cod temporary has apparently 
forgotten the snmo :— r *^ ' 

J' We are afraid th«y are not. £ven>the men^on of it may be 
unpalatable to some. But it had better be sold, if at least fpr the 
parpose^ pfK-eftting wild hopes beiitf entertained of the ouiceme 
of the several proposals that have been put forward. The fact is 



in this Presidency, or over tlie greater part of it, the iitesary csatf, 
the Brahmins, have 'never owned, though they had adapted, tbe> 
vernaculars as their moth<?r-tonK oe - How many of the Tamil clafkica 
ore the work of Brahniina? There may be an exceptional scholar 
here and there like Mr. Swaminfttha Iyer of Kambakunatn, wb« 
has coiuii« eutly stood np for tlie superiority of the. Tamil languasto 
Bit the uiajvrilii of t li$ , htwa *')' clana, ichich ifsfort aaatsiy A*» 
uhrifjr utaiHtgett to be tUe*nolc literate clan* altn, reeoga-ijied m> devoitr- 
to f he Tamil Ittnguuqe." 

The italics are ours, and we would a»k our contemporary 
to read these sentences together, and* see, note and digest,. If 
they mean the same thing. " Ahvays," oan it refer merely 
to /recent times and modern conditions* ; and the- 
Brahmans, ' the sole literate class,' include the people, who- 
'• had a highly organized society and a well-developed 
language." No doubt, our contemporary did write tb» 
last clause but it is only human nature which conveniently 
sacrifices facts, when they cannot serve one's theory. Our 
contemporary was so far carried away by his theory (we 
admitted his theory was partially correct but did not 
meet all the facts and so had no reason to crow over the 
advocates of greater official encouragement), that he forgpt 
facts known to himself. We don t wish to be bard on 
onr contemporary, bat as a Reformer, wbile charging; 
otbers with credulity, he has to be more careful of hii ok* 
facts and ffveorios. 

* • 

As regards, the difference, of encouragement accord**! 
to vernacular studies by our two Universities), we should 
think they oouot little. We believe onr contemporary 
is a professed utilitarian, wad the' common people who- 
have bellies to take care of are greater, utilitarians than bfc 
Our contemporary must have heard the people talk of 
tartar u*<».l. ( bread -8t*dies), and with this feeling of gwee. 
materiality on the subject, ow contemporary oatmoi ^*>- 
pect tbegn to ar&il theaselves of the feeiUtufts wllordesi'bf 
oar alma, mater, when eucb diatiaetioaV' cannot par. 
(We know v,i*t pay, a diBtinguiehed f»ia«*r of Arte » 
the vernacular subject* is getting). Wbat^are tbe faoili- 
tiee pray ? The subject is one of. bo. many to be learatv 
and a mastery* of the IStigltai) laBgaage is aaseBtial^af nil 1 
other subjects, and the study of thj» v«rn.ee«W it aa sut^ 
narrawed, limited and crushed by went a£ aoep* and en- 
couragemeat and. inducement, 

• * 

We have ,no desice to pursue the subject any fartfeer, 
but in passing we may remark, tjie position of Setwkrit 
stands not much better than the vernaculars, in spite 
of the great revivaliBtic stimulus. And the Hon'blg Dr. 
Duncan had as much the Sanskrit in mind, as .the verna- 
culars, when he made his firt*t proposals, and bewailed of 
the decay of* the Pandit class, whioh fact, we also rehired 
to, just above the notice of our contemporary's, views, 
The question on which onr farmer question wajtbaesdn i*> 
why should the Pandit cjaas (Sanskrit, ft»d Tjmil) di* 
out ? 

* 

¥.m want of space we postpone the consideration of nW 
quaatiou of who our Agastya ieio oar next. 

■ ' l l ■■ ■ I I — »^T^^W^^^WPW*— S. 

H*tHtAS: — Printed by P. 0, Xaj.liani Bckdaba Kamb, at the- 
0. N. Pacta, 99, Qodown Street, Black Town, and PnbJiahad Jiy 
J. M, Naga»athnaii. 
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THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S'M'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



{Continued from page 54.) 



Adhlkarana.4 

The next adbikarana proceeds to show that thu 
Parames'vara, who has been proved to be the ^11-des- 
troyer in the adbikarana just closed, is ever associated 
with Jivas, the manifestations of His own glory, as 
declared in the following passage 

''Two birds, inseparable friends, clinpr to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
looks on without eating."* 

Those who entsred into the cave are verily the two 
Atmans, tecanse so It is seen (I. ii, ID. 

The passage to be discussed in this adbikarana runs 
as follows : 



19 



" There are the two, drinking their rewards in the 
world of their own works, entered into the cave (of 
the hearty dwelling on the highest summit (the ether 
in the heartj. Those who know JBrabnian call them 
shade and light ; likewise those householders who per- 
form the Trinacbiketu sacrifice,"* 

Here two beings are spoken of, as distinct from each 
other as shade and light, those two who hnve entered 
into the cave-of the heart in the body of a. brahman 
or other person, — which i* .spoken o/ as ' the world of 
their own works* and as 'the highest summit.' — and who 
are the eaters of the fru'ts of works. A doubt tj-ises 
as to whether these two are Bnddhi and Jiva, or Jiva 
and Parames'vara. 

I P'irvri[iukf'lia}: — The twoaren<itieotJierthan*BotMhi 
and Jiva. — Why ? — .Because the words '' dri-jkiog-the 
rewards " show that the two are eojoyers. Pnrames'- 
vara is not an enjoyer, because we h'nd it saTd that 
17 the other looks on without eating.'' It is ajvell- 
known fact that Buddhi and Jiva are enjoyers. 
Moreover, there exists no such thorough distinction 
between Jiva and "IVvara who are both sentient, as 
between shade and liifht. Buddhi being insentient,- 
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there is h distinctioji"between Buddhi and JSva. Thus 
Buddhi and Jiv« are the two beings spoken of here. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows -• tlietwo 
beines wSo lie in the«cuve are none other than Jiva 
and Parames'vara, because we find it said vhat they 
have eritered'inlo the cJve in the following passage : 
*• Him who is difficult to be seen, who has entered 
into the dark, who is hidden in the cave, who 
dwells in the abyss, who is the ancient."* 
As to the contention that IVvara is not au enjoyer, 
it is wrong to say so; for, the -words '" whose delight ia 
in prion, whose bliss is in mwnas" show that even 
Brahiuao who delights iu A'tman is in the enjoyment 
of His own inherent bliss which is accessible to maims 
alone- The Pui-arm. also says 

'• He is a youth who delights in the joy arising from 
the tasting of the neutxr of His own ti'akti ; wlin 
as a rule tastes only the sweet houey of the su- 
preme infinite bliss. 

Every one knows that Jiva is the eater of the fruits 
of bis own Karma. Though we ore thus told that the 
two are alike enjoyers, a distinction has to be made in 
acc ordance with the nature of the twoonjoyprs. When, 
for instance, we say 'the kinganii his servant eat food' 
we mean f hat each eats that kind of food which is 
suited to his rank 

As to the contention that there is no distinction 
between them, wb cannot assent to it; for. though the 
passage "tho eternal of the eternal onrs, and the sen- 
tient of the sentient ones" tdeclares the equality of 
Jiva and IVvara. in so far as they are eternal and sen- 
tient, there still exists a distinction between them 
caused by the existence of beginningless mala (origi- 
nal sin) in Jiva and its absence in the other. The 
6'rnti ' there acs two, one knowing and the other un- 
knowing, both unborn ,one stro:ig and the other weak" J 
declares that there is a distinction caused by know- 
ledge and ignorance, by independence and dependence 
and such other attributes. 

^Objection) ■■ — While both of them are alike associa- 
ted with a body, how is it that one of tbeni is afflicted 
'with ignorance and other evils while the other is un- 
touched by any evil ? 

(Anaiter): — There is no room for any such objection. 
Tleir acco patio n of the same body has nothing to do 
widh the blissful condition of the one or the miserable 
conditio;! of the Other. On ihe other hand it is the 



independence of the IVvara that makes Him blissful, 
and it is the dependence of Jiva that makes him 
miserable. Accordingly the S'ruti says : 

"On the same Vee" roan sits grieving, immersed, 
bewildered, by his own impotence. But when 
he sees the other, the Lord, contented, and knows 
His glory, then his grief passes away." 
■The traditional interpretation of this passages is 
given as follows : The Jiva boynd by the shackles 
of beginningless Karma, having entered into many a 
body made of Maya — each suited to the enjoying of 
a particular fruit — is subjected to a lot of incurable 
misery ; jtud unable to ward it off on account of his 
impotence, he does not know what to do and grieves. 
He is thus immersed in the ocean oi grief caused by 
his great delusion. When, however, by the Lord's 
Grace he intuitively sees Him who as the Impeller 
dwells withi?' himself, who is gracious to all, who is 
ever associated with UinA, then he attains to the 
unsurpassed greatness of the Lord, free from alt 
grief. Wher/efore though S'iva, who is independent 
and who Las been free from samsara from time with- 
out a beginning, is in contact with the body, he is not 
subject to its evils as the Jiva is. Wherefore it is 
Jiva and Parames' vara that are said to lie in the 
cave of, the heart- 

The Sutra kiira again explains : 

And became of the specific attribute. (1- ii- 12 ). 

Moreover iu thi6 section of the u pan i shad, Jiva 
and Paramos' vara are specifically described. Jiva is 
described as follows : " The knower is not born, nor 
does he die,"f and so on. The Parames'vara ia des- 
cribed as '■ smaller than small, greater than gveat."J 
How can this specific description apply to Jiva 
and Bnddhi ? Heuce the conclusion that it is Jtva 
and the Parames' vara that have entered into tjo cave 
of the heart and dwell therein as the impelled and 
the Impeller, as the body and the Embodied. 

Adhlkarana 5 
Here will be mentioned another place for - worship- 
ping Parames'vara who has been shewn to be the ob- 
ject of worship dwelling in the cave of the heart. 
(Parames' vara is the Being) who li within (thr eye) 
because ;t» Him the attributes are) applicable. (I, li 13), 
The subject-matter of discussion in this section 
occurs in a passage of the Ohhandojrya-Dpanishad 
which reads as follows : 



•Kith* . 'Jpaniaahad. 2 ID. 
t Katha -Uj-oiahad Era. - 
j 0»ta*ntan-UpaniHhad 1-3. 



* Mnndaka - Dpaniahad. 3-1, 
t Katha - Upanishad. Z-1S. 
t Ibid. 2-20. 
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'" The person that ia seen in the eye, that is the 
■Atman. This is the immortal, the fearless, this is 
Brahman."* 

Now, who is the person within the eye spoVen of as 
' the immortal' etc ? Ia he the l's'vaia or some other 
being ? 

(Pi'treapakaha) : — Such a doubt nrising, we hold that 
he is a being other than the P«rames'vara; for, in°the 
MahanarayanopanTshad 10, 1 1 etc., the Parames'vara 
is spoken of as dwelling only in the he art-lotus. On 
the other hand, Jiva enters into the organ of sight 
when perceiving colour etc., in virtue of his connec- 
tion with the manas. He is the person in the eye. 
Or, it may bw tbe reflected person. 

[Siddh'inta) : — As against the foregoing prima facie 
view we explain as follows : It is the Pararaes'vara 
Himself who is spoken of as the person iu the eye; for, 
to Him alone are applicable such attributes as immor- 
tality and fearlessness in their absolute sense. 

As to the contention th>it the l's'vara is nowhere- 
spoken of as dwelling in the eye, the Sutrakara "ays : 

And because Sell declared to be seated and bo oa. (I- ii- 11) 
IVvcvais declared to be seated in the eye and to rule 
it within, in such passages as the following 

"He who jdwells in the eye, and within the eye, 
whom the eye does not know, whose body the eye 
is, and who rales the eye within, he is thy Atmun, 
the ruler within, the immortal/'t 

Wherefore it is verily the Supreme l's'vara. 

The Sfiirakara now proceeds to show an incongruity 
in case it is held that the reflected image of the person 
ia spoken of in the passage referred to 

And rerilj because of the declaration that he is 
endued with bliss. (Lit IS.) 

The person referred to is the l's'vara for the very 
reason that he is declared to he endaed with bliss in 
a former passage which runs as follows : 

" Bliss is Brahman, akasa is Brahman." J 

Indeed no bliss oan exist in the reflected image of 
a person. 

As to the' contention that the- person in the eve is 
the Jiva, the Sfitrakara says : 

•Op. Cit. 4-15. 
t Siih. Up. 5-7. 

" J Chtumdogy* Opwnigtuwl *10. 



lad for that very reason he li brahman. (I- ii. 18.) 
Because to Upakosala who was afraid of satus&ra, 
and sought to know Brahman the s'ruti beginning 
with the passage "Bliss is Brahman, alms* J3 Brahman/ 
teaches that "what verily is Miss, that verily is the aMsa 
and what verily is the ilcasa. that verily is bliss,"* 
therefore the akisa spoken of as " Kha" is none, .other 
than Brahman. Is there any.such appropriateness iu 
the esse of J'va ? Indeed in Jiva there rarihot exist 
the absolute bliss. Wherefore, the very Brahman 
who has been spoken of in the opening passage as the 
infinite bliss being afterwards declared to be the per- 
son seated in the eye, Parames'vara is the being spoken 
of as th« person in the eye. 

In the Ptarvupaksha, there is, moreover, an incon- 
gruity, as the Siitrakara says : 

And because of the mention of tbe *»ta of theee who have 
learned the Divine Wisdom. (I li 17) 

Because the s'ruti which begins with the words "He 
goes to light, from light to day" and enclj with the 
words '" there is a person not human ; he leads them 
to Brahman ; this is the path of the Devas, the path 
that leads to Brahman ; those who proceed on that 
path do not return to the life of man, yea, they do net 
return ;"* teaches, in connection with him who has 
known of the ' person in the eye,' the path of light etcTj 
— the path which has to be learnt by those who have 
known of the nature of Brahman, — therefore, the per- 
son spoken of is neither Jiva nor the reflected imago 
ia the eye ; on the other hand, he is none other'" than 
the l's'vara. 



Adhlkarana6. 

Owing to looseness and Impossibility, not the other- (I. ii. 18.) 
The passage which has to be discusseddiere occurs, 
in the Muhopanishad and reads asJ'ollows 

'•Tie thumb-sized Purnsha, seated in the thumb, 
the Lord, the Master of the whole world, the eat- 
er of the whole, is pleased. t 
Here a do-ibt arises as to whether tbe J>einp spoken 
of as ' thumb-sized' and Br> on is the Piirames'vaTa or 
some one else. 

(Pvrvapakiiha) . — Inasmuch as this passu g~ occurs 
in tbe section of Franc gnihotra, and because the Pu- 
rusba ia spoken of as small — by the epithet ' t numb- 
sized'— we. have to understand that it is Prima orii- 
Vital air which is thereafter of the five oblations. And 



• Chhi ndoK?" Up»Ki«h»d *-IO, 15, 

+ Op. cit. as. 
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it cannot be urged ^hat Pnna cannot be the eater ; for, 
evjn the air is spoken of aa an eater in such passages 
as the following ; 

" The waters and the earth are the foofl, and the 
fire and the air are the eaters." 
From all poirits of view the passage refers to the vital 
air. 

{Sidahiintti) :— It is none other than Parames'vara 
who is spoken of here ; for, if the attribute of lordship 
over the whole universe and that of being the eater of 
the whole be (somehow) applied to the other (Piana), 
then these attributes are too loosely applied.* These 
attributes camiot be strictly applied to it (prana). 
"Wherefore none but I's'vara can be such a being. He 
is declared to he an object of worship even in the 
form of pV»lT», an the s'ruti speaks of Him as the seat 
of praoa in the following words ; 

" Thou art the knot of all pranas (senses), 
Thou ijit Rudra, the destroyer (of pain) ; do 
Thou enter into me."t 
As to His being spoken of as " thumb-sized/' there 
can be no inconsistency, inasmuch as He is so des- 
cribed only for the purpose of meditation. Thongh 
the vital air is found described in several places as the 
^eater, it cannot be' the eater of the whale.' Accord- 
ingly we should understand that the I's'vara is here 
described to be of the form of prana and has to be 
worshipped by Pranignihotra. 



Adhlkarana. 7. 

For the purpose of contemplative *worship, it has 
been shown that S'iva, the Supreme Brahman, is seated 
in tne orb *f the sun, in man's heart-lotus, and so on, 
though He is nil-knowing, all-powerful, all-benign, 
and all-pervading. This section proceeds to shew 
tHatJEle is seated everywhere. 

(Is is > the Inner Enter abiding in tne Dbvm, is the worlds and 
so an, because of tin mention of His attributes- (1. il. 19). 

The U'xt which forms the subject of 'discussion in 
thig" section occurs in the Antaryami-Brahmana and 
ruus as follows : 

" He*who dwells in the earth, within the earth, 
whotn the earth does not know, whose body the earth 
ia, and who rules the earth within, he is thy A'tman, 
"Efce ruler within, the iromortal."t 

•That ia, ihey brcouie applicable to many other entities. 
t M4h«riirHyana L'paniahad 37. 
J Brihadftmnylika-UpHiiisliad 0—7, 



A doubt arises as to whether he who is thu* sp<*en 
of as the Inner Rulei»in all beings, — in all things men- 
tioned in the series extending from earth up to 
A'tman, — is t£e Patamea'vara, or J!va, or the Virat- 
Purusha, or the^Pradhana. 

(PArvapakshai) — It becomes, only Jira to enter 
into the sense-organs of all beings for the enjoying of 
the variegated fruits which he has earned. It 
becomes the Virat-Pnruaha to enter into all beings, 
as he is the upftdana (material cause) of all sentient 
existence. Or, it is right to maintain that it is the 
Pradhana which pervades all, as it becomes trans- 
formed in the form of the mahat and so on. It 
cannot be that the Parames'vara who, as superior to 
the universe, is declared in the s'ruti«to have crossed 
beyond all phenomenal existence (vikara) has 
entered into the universe of phenomenal forms. 
Wherefore tb$ Antaryamin, the Inner Ruler, most be 
one of the three mentioned above, — Jiva, Tirat- 
purusha, or Pradhana,— -bat not the Parames'vara. 

(Siddhdnta) -. — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : He who is«described to be the Antaryamin, 
the Inner Ruler in the earth and so on, is dodo but 
Parames'vara, because of the mention of the attribute 
of being within all and the like. In the Atharvas'iras 
also the Parames'vara is found described to have 
entered into all beings as their A#5toan. In the 
words "He is thy" A'tman, the ruler within, the 
immortal," Siiva alone is described as immortal and 
liberated from time without beginning, it being said 
in the JabfLla-Upanish; d that " these are verily the 
designations of the Immortal." Just as the Parames'- 
vara is described in the s'mti as siiperioT to the 
universe, He is also described as all-formed in the* 8 
words " all verily is Rudra," and so on. In every 
subsequent passage of the section (following tfce. one 
quoted in the opening part of the . adhikarana from 
the Brihadwranyaka-upanishad) the word ' immortal' 
is used evidently to show that He is not in the least 
tinged with the phenomenal change thongh He is 
present in all changing phenomena. In that section 
of the Atharvas'iias which begins with the passage 
" He verily who is Rudra is the Blessed Lord ; He ia 
Bhub,<Jhuvan, Suvah, as well as he who is known as 
Brahma ; Jo Him, verily, we bow, we bow, 1 ' the 
Parames'vara is described as Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Urna, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Ganes'a, Skanda, Indra, and 
other guardian spirits of the world, the seven worfda 
comprising the earth etc., the five material elements 
comprising earth etc., the sun, the moon, the planets;. 



•tm Mfitf or tfttj'PH or airy&HA^A heef*&». 
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tt» *■#»,■ ttM and so «ay— fe» duck cnee repeating in 
Mr ton*) afi tiki lafchwrn hM w*« ^deserfbing 1 J3it» 
a* BrahmA in the opening psMbgV of the section 
W« quoted.-)!. A*eV *ve» l»ei-e>' with * titoW to 
■ nera a t tie Botiett th*t &wrog t« Bin w ^reft ce iftte 1 all 
■wMen*. and inaenfiewt existence He. may become 
tainted with evil, the ward " Bhagavat" (blessed 
Lord) ha* W»o need i« each ease, thus showing th^t 
He m aiwayt endued with the excellent divine attri- 
butes of lordship «d so oo. Wherefore it is bat 
right to hold that S'iva, the Supreme Lor<f, is superior 
to all and: is the A'tm&n of all. 

As to the contention that Pradh&na etc. may be 
spoken of as the Antaryimin, _the sufcrafcara refutes 
it as fclH>ws : 

And not whit the nnrfti sptaks of , thow being no mention of its 
ittribatat ; nor li ft th» MnDodisd. (J. 11. tfY. 

And we cannot hold tbttt what the e'rnfi speaks of 
as Antaryimin, the Inner Ruler, is the Pradh&na 
mentioned ia-the smriti (of the- Sfcnkhyae), there being 
no mention of its attribute*, swcft m changeability, 
JMrtwes* ami so o». Jfot eon (foe embodied Vitat- 
Ptntsha b* the being: hew referred to, inasmuch as 
b* eauot be the rutev of aiih 

And it is not Jtv a either : 

Both »!&♦, Ti/ily, deeLtro film u aUbront. (I, ii- 31). 
Both the schools, the Kanvaa as well as the 
Madhyandinas, declare the Antaryimin as different 
from the <?iva, in toe words " He who abides in the 
tijnana,* And "He' who abides in the A'tman," and 
so on. Wherefore it may be concluded that Parames'- 
vara is alone the Inner Ruler of all,, not the Pradh&na, 
nor Virtt-Poresha, nor Jiva. 



9. 

f hi* adhil&rana is introduced with a view to shew 

that the FamineVvira, who ha* been declared to be 

embodied in the VisiWe form* <st the earth etc., ia not 

Himself visible lik# them. 

(P»ram J tua la the stint) fMeiitd of th« atf ffontea of 
l&rMHlity ad •« n r hmtit* of the nnttlon of 

(HID attrtbnt**. (LI 32.) 

Tbe passage wbich forms the subject of, discMsion 
in this adbikarana runs as follows 

" But tbe higher knowledge is thai by which the 
indeetruetiUe (Akshara) is apprehended ; that wbich 
cannot be seeu, nor seized, which has no family and 
no caste, no eyes nor ears, no hands nor feet* the eter- 

» 



n*T, the omnipresent; innMrtesftnal; jfiint which i» im- 
perishable,^; is that whifch (He wise regard as the 
source 1 ef air beings * * 

Here a do"ubt arises as to whefcHer the indestructible 
(Akshara) refers to Pradhina, Jiva, or Pa ram es' vara. 

{Purvapoksha) : — Here Akshara refers to Pradhsna, 
inasmuch »s it can be the source of all beings, trans- 
forming itself into tnahat and so on. Or, Alcshara 
may refer to jiva. He, can indeed, be rightly spoken 
of as Akshara, as said in tbe following passage of the 
s'rufci : 

"That which is perishable (Kshara), the Pisdhlori, 

the im mortal (amrita),.the indestructible (aksha- 

ra)V't 
He can be the source of all beings through his Knrma. 
Wherefore Akshara may refer to one of tbe two. 

(Siddhnata) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The Akshara is none other than Parames'va- 
ra, His attrrba*e9 being spoken of in the words "From 
Bim who perceives all, and who knows *U, whose pe- 
nance (tapas) consists of knowledge"! and so on. In- 
deed,such attributes as omniscience can pertain to none 
other than Parames'vara. As to the contention that 
Pradhana and Jiva can be the source of all beings, we 
Barf it is wrong to say so, inasmuch a3 they are (res- 
pectively) vosentierrt and possessed of limited know- 
ledge, and are therefore incapable of the act of (crest- 
ing all beings 1 . 

Again, the Sutrakara proceeds to show that ' Aksha-" 
ra' cannot properly refer to Jiva aDd PradTiana : 

And beoMM of the awtion of qulintatioH sssS t dfe- 
tinetion, (it is) not the two others- (I. ii. 33). 

Here the Upanishad opens with the enuu,iationT)f 
the proposition that, one being known, all is tnown, 
in the words ''Which one, U blessed Lord, being known, 
all this bel-omes known *"$ Besides this, Lnvre are- 
other qualifications. Owing to a mention of such 
qualifications ' Akshara' cannot here mean Pradhana. 
Neither does ' AkshaTa' refer to Jiva, inasmuch as the 
Akshara is described to be different from Jiva in the 
words " higher than the high, 'higher, than 4fie im- 
perishable. 

And because of tfco leaerfption of (His) form (I. ii. 31) 
The Akshara is described to be of the • form of tne 
three worlds in tly) fullowjug passage 



* MauJuka-L paiiiahaij 1*1 ■■'), 3. 
J Svetabvatarft-Vpaniahad 1-10. 
X M unilakiL jLfianihlLLi J 1-1 9 
| IUH. 1-13. 
f [bid. 2-1-2. 
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" Fire is bis heaJ, his eyes the sun and the moon, 
the quartern his ears, his speech the Veda dis- 
closed, the wind his breath, Iiia heart the universe ; 
from his feet cajne the earth, he is^, indeed the 
inner Atman of all beings."* 
And for this reason, Parames'vara, the A'tman of nil, 
is alone referred to bv the word ' Akfhara.' 



AdhlkarariaS. 

It was skeun in a former section that Parames'vara 
is to be worshipped as the seat of prana. This section 
proceeds to shew that He is to be worshipped as the 
fire »n the stomach. 

The Sre (Vais'va'nara is Parames'vara), because of the speci- 
fication of the general designation-, il- ii. S5-) 

The following scriptural text forms the subject of 
discussion in this arihikarana': 

" But he who worships the space-limited Vaisva- 
nara" A'tman as identical with himself, he eats 
food in .ill worlds, in all beings, in all A'tmans.t 

Here » doubt arises as to whether the Vais'vanara 
here presented as an object of worship refers to Para- 
mes'vara, or to some other being. 

(Pfirr&p&ksh&'i, — 'The word 'Vais'vanara' denotes 
the fire in the stomach ; for we find the word used to 
denote the fire in the stomach in the following passage : 

*' Agni Vnis'vanara is the fire within man, by which 
Mie food that is eaten is cooked, i. «., digested. 
Its noise is that which one hears, if one covers 
one's ears. When he is on the point of departing 
this life, he dues not hear that noise. "J 

Or it may refer to ' fire' the third of the five ' great 
elements, J the word ' Vais'vanara' being applied to fire 
in such passages as the following : 

"This fire, verily, is the Vais'vanara."^ 

Or, the word may denote the god known by that 
name, inasmuch as he, as the god to be worshipped, is 
declared to be the giver of tho reward in such passa- 
ges as the following 

" When a son is born, oblations should be offered 
to the Vais'vanara in twelve cups."*I 



•Ibid Z-X l. 

+ Cli)ianilfiL'ya-i;|i<iiiLKli;iil 5-lN. 
t Bi-iWLu nijyuli(i-U]uirH6liuil 7.<». 
§ TiiiiLirivit-BninliUu 3-3-K. 
TJt'i'l I'-Z-'i. 



It can never refer to Parames'vara, since the s'ruti 
teaches as that Vais'vanara is a finite being, in the 
words " space-limited.' 

(Siddhdnla :)— As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Pars Tnes' vara Himself is referred to by the 
word ' Vais'vanara.' — How ? — Though the word Vais'- 
vanara' is a common designation, yet in this section 
cf the upanishadit is defined by such specific design- 
ations as ' Brahman' — which ars peculiarly applicable 
to Parames'vara, — in the following passages ( 

" Who is oar A'tman f What is Brahman ?"* 

■' You know at present that Vais'vanara A'tman; 
tell us that." 
This specific designation cannot be applied to the fire 
in the stomach etc. Wherefore Vais'vanara i3 none 
but Parames'vara- 

The Kuti u.kara adduces another piece of evidence to 

show that Parames'vara is meant here : 

Inasmuch as what is repeated may form a mark by 
which to infer. (I- ii. 26.) 

In .;uch passages as, ''Fire is his head, his eyes the 
sun and the moon,"t Parames'vara is declared to be 
embodied in the form made up of the regious extend- 
ing from heaven to earth. Such a form is spoken of in 

the section of the upanishad we are here discussing 
in the following words 

" Of that Vais'vanara A'tman, the head is Sutejas 
(having good light), the eye Vis'varupa (multiform), 
the breath Prithagvartman (having various courses), 
the trunk Bahula (full), the bladder Rayi (wealth), the 
feet, the earth."J 

The form here spoken of forms the mark by which 
we may infer that Parames'vara ib meant here. 

If (Jon holi it is) net (so) because by word etc. It is s«d to be 

established within, we cannot (grant it) because of its being 

se taught for the sake of contemplation, and en account of 

its incongruity ; and, moreover, they declare Mm 

to be Purusha. 'V il. 27 ■) 

(Objection) . — This Vais'vanar* fire is i.one other 
than the fire in the stomach, because of. its being 
spoken of as the three fires and as the receptacle of 
the oblations offered to the pranas, in such passages 
as the following : 

" The heart is the Garhupatya fire, the mind the 
Anvaharya fire, the mouth the A'havaoiya fire. 



*CliliUlicli>Kyn-U|inmRliiul 6.11. 

■f Jluiidukii.Upuiiislittd 2-J. 

* Clilisi ndnLfya- U Jianiehad 5-1?. 
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Therefore the first food which a man may take is 

in the place of homa ; * 
and also because of its being declared \p be establish- 
ed within man in the following passage 

" He who know^ tlTis Ynis'vanara ffre to be of the 
human form anar established within man,"+ 

The V&is'vAnara fire i= not Parames'vara. 

(Answer) : — Not ^P ; because it ie taught thai He 
his to be worshipped in the form of the fire id the 
stomach, and that it is impossible to hold that the fire 
in the stomach is of the form of the three worlds and 
bo oif. Moreover, in the words " this Vais'vanara fire 
is he who is known as Purusha, ^-the Vajasaneyins de- 
clare this Vais'v-inara to be the Purusha. Moreover, 
none but Paraines'vaia tan be strictly spoken of as 
Purusha, as the s'ruti says 

" By that Purusha all this is filled?'}' 
Wherefore it is right to hold that Parames'vara is 
meant here. 

leaee only, neither the Qod nor the element- ( I- U. 38- ) 
Jjecause this Vais'vanarn has the tlirce worlds for his 
body and ie known by the name of Purusha, therefore 
neither the fire-god nor the third element (of fire) is 
meant here. 

It having been proved that Parames'vara is denoted 
by the word 'agni' (fire) as having to be worshipped 
in the form of thp fire in the stomach, the Sutrakiia 
now proceeds to^liow how nthcr teachers (ticharyas) 
have variously explained tin: application of the word 
'agui.' 

Jaimini (sees) no incongruity eves in literally (apply- 
ing the word) (I ii- 39) 

The application of the word '"giii ' to PantmoK'vtirji 
is justifiable not merely ml the ground that He has to 
be worshipped hi the form of fire, but also on the 
ground that the word can be literally applied to 
I'aramcs' vara himself 'leading (the devotees! to 
the froat. Thus Jaimini sees no incongruity in 
applying the word ro Pnttufioti'vamu 

* Clili;Liiili)iu-:L-U[i:miKliii(l !"j-I8, l<*. 
t S*!iia|iiii!i!ibnilmiiHm 10-l>-l-ll. 
J MMiaiiuriiyium U|iauiiflii\il 1. 



A's'marathya (holds it to bo) for manifestation's sake! (1,11. 30.) 

Sage A's'marathya holds that the Unlimited becomes 

limited in space occupied by the regions from the 

heaven diwo to the Earth, wiUi a view to manifest 

Himself to his devotees. 

Badari (holds it to he) fur recognition's Bake, (-1 ii- 31) 

Bidari holds that the representation of the regions 
from the heaven to the earth as the head, reet and 
other parts of the body is meant for recognition, that 
is, for the attainment of Brahman. 

Jaimini (holds it to he) for exaltation's sake; so. 

indeed. (the sruti) reveals. ( I. ii. 32. ) 

Jaimini thinks that it js with a view to exalt in 
thought the oblations to pranaetc. — taught in connec- 
tion with the worship — to the rank of an Agnihotru 
that the chest ete. of the worshipper aro represented 
as the altar and so on in the following passage 

"The chest is the altar ; the hairs, the grass on the 
altar ; the heart, the Garhapatya fire ; the mind, the 
Anvs.ha.rya fire ; the month, the Ahavtiya fire."* 

And accordingly the s'ruti says : '• He who offers 
this Agnihotra with a full knowledge of its true 
purpose." f 

And they declare Him to be therein. (I. ii. 33.) 

The Taittiriyakas declare that the Parames'vara 
dwells in the devotee's body when oblations aro 
offered to prina etc., as the recipient of those obla- 
tions, as the following passages show : 

" obLtion ! enter into me as S'iva, that there may 

bo no sensation of burning."}: 
" The Lord is pleased, the eater of all."J 
Wherefore in the opinion of all teachers, as also in 
point of reason, it is right to hold ihat Pariiines'vara 
alone is to be worshipped in the form of the fire in the 
stomach, by tfie prana-agnihotra. 

Eml i if Ho- Second 1'i'nbi nfthr First AdhyAya. 

A. Maii'aI'Rva S'a'stri, b. a. 

(T" !>(■ contimn-d.) 

* Cli h :u nidi: y;s-l"| in ink hull. G-IV 
t Brilni— tJ|i. r,-2A. 
J MhIkiiih. L"|i. 3o.:l6. 
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TIRUHUIAR'S TIRUMANTRAM. 

(CcmHiived from ytige 32). 

In Praise w thb Veda*. 



<2&j3jX&>0 tftli- arpt£fO&i Qo>?p$ 
Qotftps Mr&iiip Gajsueu/r Qp&i pir&s 
wnppstop nflti® LnjSfQtr wSBQppp 
Gaippai? GvtldGiu effdQup (yira,<2en . (*) 

1. There is no Dhairma .outside the Vedas. All 
praiseworthy Bharwas are set fortk w in them. 
Leaving aside works on? login, the wiBe attained! to 
Mokaha, by the recitatioa of the Vedas. 

Qeup nova;) pfivGsniti QeufSu) m)Se\>sw 

(petite rtp6®$ ftps ggui (oofj&ir eBcrTEi£*t— 

Q®)0 rtpemsr fip if SP> OunisuQu!T(ihsiT mntLt—Geu 

2. He who recites the Vedas is Dot necessarily a 
brahmin, (unless he possesses the merits of one. The 
real author«of the Vedas, Ri who taught the Vedas 
"to Brahma himself, He who gave them out for the 
sacrificial rites of the brahmins, is the True Being, as 
demonstrated by the Vedas themselves. 

" &I\*)*(5~Q5 *fQu5£|9«) G>eaftp$ ggimQetr 
(^0.«(^«Wfr su<riLj63inir (esapfigs Qsnir<£i$ 

*0* (3(3 euxiiitit&srp &emesstgpi unrGus. f/s_) 

3. Inthe beautiful laudatory verses of the Vodas, 
the Supreme Siva who is understood by the man 
ol- true love, is the True .Being that is set forth 
and not the Black-hued Krishna who is belauded by 
catlike pretenders {yidaia Brahmins), 

$af)Q,ip3 iu ireit^ &pp@p psapiu 

(&>qf)Qiip} lUfT^Sat LocQispl *.® 
Qicirq^QiSp! Qu_j.tsb7Q?/e Qsupfmp (Julj^Qu., 

4. The True "Path, whereby the intelligent soul 
-discriminating itself from Asat, and relying ou its 

Lord who is the True Way, rJheies to the teaching 
of its Guru regarding ' Sivohain ' doctrine, is the one 
marga set forth by Vedaitta. 



j^pmti LGtiiijeuqx umhe&p (?oj*^6s>oj« 

Geupw*-iD.T*^69 : 3x{rei]Q&iij puLjpiis 

Gupiia i&rr&u G u(l^i(^S tar QrpQa. (®) 

5. None praise Him, the author of the Vedas 
with six Angas, by the names of Ris parts and attri- 
butes, (as set forth therein, such as NMakandam, 
Umasakayam, Virwpahsham, Hiranyakenam &o.), but 
they multiply the praises of the God with severable 
parts and hop.) to become one ■flith those parts. 

U/rtlCS Qiaire9iLftD upa(7misi a,sm)w>&iLn 

6. The hypocritical Brahmins who have not lost 
their desire, go and recite the Vedas in unholy and 
public places resounding with the song and dance 
of immoral women. 



In praise or the Agamas. 
^jiglf&sur QiGesR laiBemsuQu.if if uirspp 

1. The emerald-hued Uma's Lore 5 gave out the 
the 2$ Saiva Agfimas, from His fifth Face, on the 
supplication with raised hands of the 60 Lords of 
Pranava. 

^ssiHiBT euQRGrrir fivrtK^^ $sirrj,ui 

isaitiissflSeir puQun^ Qsttpjuieu g)(?63i' I 

1, Tliu live fares of Lord Soriasivu lire called Itcinnm, TtCpuru- 
sh«m, AtiofAim, Vamadcrmn, fiiul Ertitn&jathtiUA. Tlic. four Vcdiis 
cftmu out from the lower four Heads, and tlv» Agamas came nut 
from the uLiicr raised Keud called Txquttm, The twcnty-eiirht 
A^tiniaB are Kunukatii. Yo^ajam, Chintliiaui, K^vaitan\, Acliitniin, 
Treptiim, Salcehuma, Saj(ii9cbiram, Anjumn-n, Suprabetliam, 
Vijayam, Vichcliuvnsaiii, .Swayuinbuvam, Akrlliniyunl, Vir;im, 
Rowram, Mafaadam, V'imalain, CliandarajnaTiain Mahavimiiani, 
Qururkithaui, J.alilhaui. CliiUum, Sutitlianit.tii, Sarvoktham, 1'ara- 
incElivarans, Kirauaiti, Vatlmlaui. Most of these are merely names 
nud the originals nru lost for over. Evoh of the few that 
exist tlto Karma Kanda alone has been preserved. Sivagnaua- 
botlium is said to form part of Bowrn, A^atiia. There are Dpa,- 
jrananti like llirpjulra, 1'auslikara, Siva Dharmottarsv, Ac. which 
corrL'H|)oiid t ■ the Upanishada and they fully state the Saiva 
L'hilosuphy. Unfortunately none of thcae works are yet iu En);- 
lisli. Care should he taken to diBtiiifjuitli these Agniuae From tlio 
books of the Northern Left-hund School, which arc clearly very latu 
pi'oduL'ttoua folly tinffed with the Uuyuvada Dnci lines. Asthe Sni.'a 
A^anma are dead against the idealism nt ~ il-arn, it is intelligible 
wl y hr niude so liltle use of them and tried to ignore thetu and 
throw dirt over it tod 
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2 The number of verses found in the Saiva 
Agamas graciously given oat by our Lord, is 28 crores 
and one lac. The Devas praised the greatness of Isa, 
(from the study of the Agamas) I arlso praise the 
Bame Being, proclaimed in the Agamas. 

ua*t^& gtrtuiri UptQftrt—(8u ureal— iljbi 
aean—aii a^jpiii *(5*,*,a? «uirQffeirsi 
ua*ta.piT pilam u$QgplL@u uireioi—iLj 

3. Real Pandits are those who ^mJerstood the 
meaning of the author of the 1 8 languages. And it is 
for their benefit and for the whole world, Lord Hara 
made these IP languages. 

juem&sar evfyjeim ^(mtst^ii ^smurt^Lcm 
sBesaesS eviATir fiiDstVfth eSsuia*ifl 

QjSearstnfl Qevagu&i Qxiru?-^!T (tyuSa 

4. The beautiful Agamas given out graciously by 
oar Lord is difficult to be understood by the Devas- 
Their number is countless. Unless.understood properly, 
they are like figures in water (of no use). 



tLj!TGi)£ (uir«io <?LDre)(aj/3«w ^QtTsr. (®) 

5. He was the Supreme Guru (under the Banyan 
tree), when He showed His Supreme Nature, He 
became Hara (Sadasiva) when going out to the world 
the Agamas containing Siva Dharma. He, my Nandi 
is worshipped by the Devas and stood firm on the 
crown of the Agama teaching. 

(tpeuLOf! uiQ*& 0(5^f mjtmi 
Gsuutre* 3->i£*i pwiBp{«f\n Oupp 



3. The following vcrsr set* Mil 1 « I m ■ Urt 17 lati^iiii'.'is art 1 
PM-e]itiitg Tiiniil. 

ifllT^Jl, ***.**#'**! ^ r J»^J, ». w tir, £.'■**$' *— , 

So acconlin^ to TiruTmilnv Tiiinil nr S^inni-ii is net i<-'- mik 
IninruMjfC 1>y which (iod manifests liis truth in inankiml. 



6. My Gfirn Njudi, got the nine Agamas jvhich 
Sakti got from Sivam, Natham from Sakti, Vinthu 
from Natham, Sadusiva from Vinthu, Maheshwara 
from Sadasiva, Rudra from Maheshwara, Vishnu from 
Rudra, apd Brahma from Vishnu in succession. 

(y.pp^so d5V Qf,a.tituir ^jsirjSjS/B Scu 
utppeu t&tuirtiterr uarf^ii^tr (eto/rpfiljiB 
jBppmp au&KZT) Q-nrevgp uj/3jc_(5ld. (&?) 

7. Such Agamas are Karauam, Kaimkam, Virtau, 

Vathulain, Chvithimu, Vyamalam, Kab~>ttara»i, Su/i- 
pirahrtham and Mrtkutam. 

^yeSPTOW CVQ^StTj SU/*^^ &}&|.Td5m 

en ei$s srar evGG>pi$p euplaitS ai<r<sSi% 

8. The Agamas so graciously givea out by our 
Lord contain countless verses. If the trife meanin? 
of them is not understood, the reading, of them will 
be perfectly useless. 

LDirifiiqEi KoaireT>L~<L)ai eunauatft ^srii/tSeii 

&/r$ss>m lu.r/ra-vj'ii m^^vrQ^fdj arrest. (&.) 

( J. When during the summer and in winter, the 
dew does not cease, and the tanks aro dry, in su*h a 
sore time, our Lord imparted the knowledge of Tamil 
ami Sanscrit to His beloved spouse out oT (Jracp- 

Qf ess if ,i $s iJiau&r fTj' ■ijf j-jjb idkQu, ><«n t 

It». TJtese two languages tcacli flit- why of Saivjl- 
tion, (r»t tlie lvisc) and of the enjoyment after release, 
and of deutli itnd birth (of tin- ijrr.oraiitj uud let u.s 
know therefor*! the Lord proclaimed hy» tluv*c two 



languages. 



Thr sriipiui ^ I' Liltrl- ili-si-l;ir inn is ^ni|ilura [I:** Wi-MTiU-il, \VV 
;iic in lilt' nii^ht ttf tufl. i ■ v i ■ j ■ nnvf, Vt't (iiuU IJwwt* is not tosl 
r\l(itL'vtln'i". 'L'lu 1 ilL'ri-l'ij'ti".! Ii'-I'f, liuHi-viT. :i|i|jli«'.\ In lilt- time 
Im Inl'f i-iv;il inli nmt in#T:mc' i -< I In- uulii|tii[y i,\ L U>ih liu-bt- bui^tlfi^irp 
i.i i'i- nil ■ulu-rs. ( nr iv ■- h iciic this, n,- |,uil Htjiiuui ntiom-t'i-1 
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THAYUfcANA YAK'S POBStS- 



GOD-HIAD AS StftvCMimfc-MIH»».'*SlVA. 

*£&pirpj0p Bans- 



(Continued from page 12) . 

t »«rf**4 Ouw^a»iy ©»r&**» Qm+4?t-a 

«.<iraPfet»ta *ffC<_" QpnQisiV® e$3ara$&p 
Silt-ifi*] QppptBet sattifiirstitJ IV^&P 
^apetfio 0u(^^<- aj*«wii».#iF • «#«*«/ 
QpjriSQ&r,® ®tpC?u) sarOuu-a* Qiaei^ui-lssr 

99. O Thou All-filling Intelligence, the soul of 
souls, both in their fchcmda and moksha conditions ! 



Ulfl0LD& Sties' «*J@(?#(rj9-.J.TlC'flM't_ 

(Sis firs aijffoiir sj#6ra , <_-ro<r QtumusSiL 
&jpmir<Lj Mi-p,QptB0i£<!<Li 

Snwsbtt eir£pi0liU>tiLju 
Quf<>&) &ib/B& ^tiloir t8 Q% is jgif£<r tir 

GuiLlLCfUTBBfi ILlCffULGnj fitTuScSttU 1$ ST fkfl Q 1 1 H S* 

tSpfitra QeuirLOseea^iti cir 
9as-aip Seip*EiL*.iu(Sij£frinu 

100- O Satchithdnanda Siva, the 'Undivided and 
indivisible tcfcoJe extant in all ! Thuo art the omnipre- 
sent and all pervading Gnana-Akas wherein the 1 



Much glory and praise he to Thy Beneficial Manifes- bhuta-akast with all its myriads of differentiations 
tation* on my account. 

Most delightful were its hnmediate results . The dele- 
terious anava, which had tempted Die unperceived into 
the unholiness of babbling thut Thy Subjective Nature 
ind my objective nature were one and the same and 
not different, \ was by Thy blessed light, subdued to a 
state of n'illity4 lite darkness before light ; the 
changing aamsara^ with its ebb and flow of rebirths 
dwindled away at once ; the phenomenal appearance 
of the 'magic mat/a' ceased ; and, above all, I was given 
the guana of bliss that led me into the Infinite State of 
Supreme Ananda where there would be for me (soul) 
neither before nor behind, nor above nor below uor 
within nor without nor sides. 



* The reference in to the Bunt's initiation by Siva through 
Ma; 

t (-..<". with notes verses 50. N3, Bit, 91, 92. 95 and 9K. 

JAi.avu (ignorance) mala-thc cn^iii of gamaira — never ccaeey 
to oxiEt even in the soul's moksh& state. It only loses its power 
for ever lite the heated seed or the suppres^d seniles of a yogin or 
Jinn Mnktn. c.f. Saint's couplet. u«-*u>» j»u>p li£»!Ib **»** 
<T.m — £#&« *<fl^^: Qf ?j£ ***-*<§ ~ ff ^ -^flrCu*". (0 for the day to be 
one with the Lord yet not the J.nrd, nor the pasa todiacurd ! r. /. 
H7th verse. 



§ Siiiiisaru 
pain. 



-cycle of existence full of tiaDsoient pleasure and 



earth &c, occupies a very insignificant position ; Thou 
art the self-luminous Heavenly Brightness outshining 
and transcending the fire of seven conpnes,+ the Sun 
and the Moon. And Thou art .the Super-eminent 
unique Wisdom of Infinite nature and bliss evidencing 
Thyself in the universality of life. And yet Thou art 
the Eternal Unconditioned one non-dual in character 
and void of properties and beyond all thought and 
speech. 

Notwithstanding Thy Supernal existence as afore- 
said, I have knit myself to the infernal mind and de- 
graded myself to the position of a helpless orphan 
without taking to sacred quietism § of biiss. 

* C. J 1 . 1st verse (lust portion of translation.) This wold i* the 
lumpsum] of Snt (real-existence or being; + CAt* (Intelligence or 
knowledge or gn>Hin) + Anttniln (bliss or delight or joy or supreme 
pleasure of eternal unchangeable nature.) 

t It menus in briefc that Siva-Lord is eternally everywhere like 
i lie ttk-.is or elemental ether aSid is not the latter ;and He is Un&na 
or Cliaitnnyam by nature and Pure Love and imparts highest del| K lit 
nr AnMidato His Matinred devotees, c.f. Sri Kant a Bushya on the 
Vedanta Sotras I. i. 23 A 2*. f . /. Tait. Upamshad 2-1. "From 
Atniar (' ParamakaBa') i««kasa born." 

X C. F. 36th vjrse (translation) andinteatkerai»derto ' 74aonaa, 
C, F. Mum,. Upanishad Section 11 part I-S. "Seven life -power 
come from Him, seven Humes seven foods (to feed the flames)." 

§ Here the reference may be to the .ichool of Quietista "wh° 
nourished at the close of the X7th century and who taught thai th e 
soul, ;» fhr ptimnituf the Supreme Good must retire from the re- 
ports and gratifications of Benae, and, i„ silence, be absorbed *> 
fvntemplutiun of the Deity." * 
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Do Them gsaait, ina now the unchangeable state of 
solemnity in which I shall remain for -ever self- 
controlled in Thy contemplation without subjecting 
myself to the implacable mind, 

•nemtm&sitfD mtjGgmiir QmabmfiQ* Simmtfi 

Qsui— easing r3pjk0«v^-4F(3xjrt-LeDi— (ynf-tSQn 
QtatuQun «Bjj*^ Qus-ujajffu) 

Hi. iSatcWAemanda Stca, the un divided and 
indivisible wAofe extant in alL! lor the d?y an 
which 1 (shall realize m; ' blessed .Gn&na-Svarupa * 
eternally raised > above *11 conditions of time, after 
gaining knowledge. of ifct*. my «ttjEro» «Z/ of seeming 
reality. Uhis self which, is the temporary erection 
eomposed of td* five elements just like she quarters 
east, <wwt Ac. contained in »;dry-taeaanre. 

* OtoM Svarupa of the soul. — Jnst as a man carrying ft heav J 
load has to -subject and adjust himself to various hardships and 
paint incidental to 'his carryiag of it, bo the Daman Bonl, whose 
nature is chit or intelligence and which is bearing this self (t. <?. 
this personality or physical body), for the purpose of it* npirituali- 
tation, has to undergo various dMfienlties incidentally arising from 
■he body's material teadeneieB -to wit— Ehu, desire &c., (the 
effects of flesh and blood audi bones and sinews the product of the 
6 elements). Here it may be asked. If Lord-Siva hath given ua 
this body ■ as- 1 a VBkioIe for us to travel in through the path of 
spirit utilization, why ahoald the Supreme choose such a bud 
vehicle for as f This query finds a ready infallible answer from a 
KLddhanti, who does not say like the Idealists Ac, that this body 
{». (,tbi matter or the five elements) is a non-entity ; or that it is 
a iiisjI'ilitiM 'fiiHli Ske'ParabraSrfnsE'fl ffvn substance or existence 
or self; or that it was brought to existence from nothing or rrou- 
•amwenoe. Wb»t t%e-8iddhaiiti Bays Is, in the words of the Sadat, 

■fs*f^ j u| j#«a»»»«L_<L> (Whenever tbare was the .Fnprame 
■niag stf Amlflasi'i T (JJsawaut) dnsWI bean since <thm coexistent 
with Sua i and joaeparabie with me ■ and for me hath . been ttws 
bondage of action. {Karma iMsJ*)- ■ caused by my aaava rmaJa the 
antecedent " cense of this Maya mala (i . e. this matter, . pay 
body). Thus matter (maya mala) being co-existent with souls 
as* well as (rod and the souls with it being ever co-existent with 
and dependent on God, the query as to its (matter's) origin becomes 



This self which is the front-thai l possessing nine 
clear* windows. This self which is the play-car 
handled in festival by Mavmtthat and conducted bv 
means of its white sinews, bones and flesh. 

This self which is the fleshy bellows ejecting impure 
liquids red and white from the eyes, piond-flesh, and 
secretions This self which is the nest-egg <ff the 
drag of re-incarnation. This 'cremation ground with 
the trees of 'desire, J thereon which aeo-d forth their 
shoots as often as they are chopped. 

ur*jf) (Sij^isSoD^ un-v. u uif^seGmiir 

urairiu aruugstuai (jo*vrr(3*uJ ugtaiajn 
utrGoUT .aSsnfu/LJI^Sso 

Outttiiaiiffi aLemQaijufiptw 

tL.aSnQm>jgp ^ — Qmnii-#\ utsosviji Stflaniu* 
m^uxiufrg snj^StfujiuCJaiir 

Qmnmr^jg ejfl^JnOsusBTffly-eo 
Qppi*?fi uSutrx &p$s errQ&rs&fi- 

102. SaAckiihananda Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whole extant in all ! Any attempt or^ my 
part.to sing in metrical verses Thy Supreme PowSr 

illegicel and unwarranted. It is our daily eicptrience„ve sec 
that dirt will remove the dirt of copper when rubbed together 
by an agent ; but if allowed to gather, it enshrouds the natural 
brightness of the copper. Ro, we (souls) require an shthor (rulTber) 
the Supreme Siva, who, out of pare Benevolence, effects by His 
Ami Bakti our bodies out "of Maya (matter) hy the process of 
differentiation. For Maya or matter cannot differentiate itself nnr 
do the Souls by their nature possess the power or capacity t airing 
about the differentiation of Maya towards their evolution. Henco 
the God is appropriately called Siva i. e. t (o=d of Love or Benevo 1 
lenoe. e. f., verses W and 98. with notes and also 72nd verse. 

•The 9 windows are :— -2 eyes, 2 ears, 2 nostrils, the mouth,-and 
the 2 lowest orifices. To these some Sages add the navel and the 
opening at the top of the slrnll. 

f Mojijnatha is the Hindu name of the God of Love* 

X This description of our body shews the Saint 'a view which ^ends 
so rapport to the- truth of the analegy of the ' carrier' stated above. 
This Vi^a, vaatter, ti^ie- and false s 
True, when to Lord it sei-ves a tool, 
To save the souls , and call it false, 
When doth^its magic th' souls befool. 
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and Benevolence might fall short of bhaWi * or love 
of devotion to Theft. Or any attempt towards the 
recitation of the Tamil Veda Tiravachakam t or the 
mystio poems of the threa Sivite Saints + might fall 
short of tee harmouioua fl»w of tone peouliar.to them. 
Any effort towards the Toga practice might hardly 
suit wy bodily constitution. Any abstinence on my 
part from food-taking might deprive me of this life. 
To devise any means for doing the pious acts of piija 
&c,, I am not at all rid of lust. And should I endea- 
vour to habittfate myself to the taciturn state of 
mona, the verge and mark of the Supreme Sivagnana, § 
my mind is ruffled in hundreds of ways by the 
wonderful powers of Asutt-a, maya.\\ 

Thou must only guide me, O The Absolute Lord of 
Greatness ! The Bounty of nectar flowing in full 
to the aspirants of Siva-Sayujya, If the thirst for 

• Any act of piety without bhekti or real love to God is lite the 
flower without fragrance and will not be appreciated by Him. 
f.f. Tiruv»chs>am " u,*£«a.i>»5i u®C«"«r «**«." (Behold! He 
(Siva-Lord) can be caught only by a net of fcJialfv.) 

t The Sivite Siflnt Shrimat Mauickavachakar was a brahmin 
prime-minister of the King Pandya of Madura and was initiated by 
the Supreme Siva-Lord in Timperfendurui appearing as Guru with 
the Sacred Book ' Sivagnana Botham' in Hi* hands and thence- 
forward sang Thimvachakam and worked good many miracles 
such as making a dumb princess of an opponent sing in tamil the 
V'ory of Biva-Lord &r- (Vide alio Dr. G. U. Pope's translation of 
' Thiruvachakam for foil details). 

t The 3 Sivite Saints are Shrimat Apparswami (a Saiva Vellala), 
Shrimat Gnanas&mbandar (who lived as a, brahmin) and Shrimej, 
Sundarar (brahmin). These three and the fiiri Manickavachak&r 
ure called together : r^a*' ' or enirai*<nu<i&Tfiavf (The four or the 
establishes of too Saiva Samayum, the Saiva Philosophy t. e. 
the (Saiva) SiddJianta. They revealed this eyatem as the Sup- 
reme Truth. So these fonr holy Saicts are represented by the four 
idols in every I'awara's Temple in India. For fuller details about 
these four and the rest of the Sivite Saints, all 63 in number, the 
sacred book ' Peri&purana' may bo referred to. 

§c./. the great Divine Poetess ' Avvai '" Satsrimaru^ s im 
-i jl, " (what can be called ' wom ' is the verge aud ma k (-vriiL,) 
of the trucGoanaV 

|| Amtta mn , ia — avidya rnaya ,. e. nrnya causing ignorance in 
sojU by its dcccitfnl tendencies which arc multifarious (s. f. verse 
101 and notes).^ Tliis ww or jadti-jnnijn sakti j 3 matter. It is 
mistaken for the Supreme Pari Safcti (female Principle) of the 
Supreme Siva. It is this Female Principle that is represented ss 
Mali;L Vishnu (not the Trinity Vishnu) or Parvati or Kali. This is 
the reason why the bigoted Vishiiuvii.es adore and worship 'Parvati' 
(Goddess) only in Siva-Temples, thne making a fanatic distinction 
between fliva and His 6akH. 

T Siva-t}*y u j,,a is the Highest state of Moksha. It, literally 
*"™ " intimate union with Siva in His Absolute Nature as Love." 
c.f. notes under 41et verse. 



which arises in them from Thy knowledge Swprgme 
the final Siva-guana, !* 

^fmunufnaj Guifa>feQiuif(j) mpU9« evu>(j»»jj* 

iBw&jena t^DiS'iijej'i Old ir 
eiatQpess'&fih a>(3«S«@ wrgir@p /&aruGt&r 

(Senear sell arias Gm^inriQJP 
«gpO)Qaj®tS O » sir j» fin or at-tams® uotQojaoia^ 

^/iut-ipfd <-idmatttv*r /spt-jfSltjrtBVHf® 

jjoawiuQeuf^ &.#£!<£} &txLs&£t% woe LotrtBiij 

tuii>wwu> QeuivsoQsvfffQ&ir 
jy^eirQupp Gui&Qaa>v Ow/r'sSOupjt Sp^tS 

piBtuGetp @sTT£yL/<sso/raJ 

&e&£B or A p9>euG ut . (flr«). 

103. Satchitkiinandha Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whale extant in all ! Ah ! How can I 
conquer this deceitful mind of maya ? It causes a 
momentary winking* to appear as long as a great 
cosmic period of Kalpa.f It gets me to imagine this 
earth to be some other phenomenal region. It makes 
a Maha Meru % of the sexual love and not only causes 
me to bear that burden serving itself as a pad for my 
head, but also constrains: me to a vicioras condition of 
life stripping off all "my good qualities. In short, it 
leaps and frisks about and plays' a wonderful juggle. 

Yet, however, Lord, in those blessed muktas of 
Thine, it becomes as bright § as Thy Grace. 

Do Thou make me understand, Seer of all, trans- 
cending all religious thoughts, whether such a mind 
in its nature is the Divine Light of Thy Grace or the 
unholy darkness of ignorance. || 

R. Shosmdga Mddaliak. 
(To be continued). 



•Compare the 3Gth verse (translation), and its notes. 

t Kalpa is the great cosmic period — a day of Bramta equal to 
1000 yugae. 

J Maho, meru is the greatest of mountains used here to represent 
the hyperbolical character of the mind. 

§ It i one of the sound postulates of this school that, of the S 
malas, the anava* {the cause of the other two and the offshoot of 
the mind) of the muktas becomes one with the splendour attained 
by them (muktas) and snb-servient to their wishes. 

I! Tgnoranoe is the avava mala. 
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THE ANALOGIES- IN GITA. 



Analogy is very largely used in the elucidation and 
■explanation of various principles in Oriental philoso- 
phy, and with more or less effect. In most cases they 
serve a very important function, and many truths 
there are, which by reason of +heir dealing with the 
ultimate existences can alone be demonstrated by such 
analogies and not by any other kind of proof. In the 
use of such analogies there are great dangers also aud 
tbe analogy may look so plausible that one is apt to 
be carried away by it, without noting the inherent 
flaw in it and which a little closer investigation will 
clearly bring out. Care should, however, be taken 
to distinguish between analogies which are merely 
similes or metaphors, based on a mere semblance, and 
intended merely to bring home to our minds, the 
subject matter in a more impressive aud clearer light, 
and analogies strictly so-called, intended as proof. In 
thu latter case, mere semblance alone will not do, and 
there mast be sameness in the various parts of the 
illustration and the thing illustrated. Neglect of this 
rule often leads to great confusion and error in 
thought. If for the particular inference desired, the 
antecedents conform to the antecedents in the analogy, 
the inference will be quite justified if it conforms to 
the consequence in the analogy , and it would be 
simply illogical to strain the illustration to other 
purposes and to extremes. Analogy at best is but an 
indifferent kind of proof and where we no not take the 
proper precautions in using it, its value in philosophic 
argument will be almost nothing. Another source of 
«ivor in the use of analogies by Indian writers is tbe 
brevity of expressions which is characteristic of such 
analogies as we meet them in some of the most ancient 
2*2 



books. Where the analogy is taken literally without , 
eupplyiog the necessary parts and ellipses, they Can- 
not but lead one astray 

There is one school of philosophers in India, who 
are inordinately fond of these similes and who at 
almost every step seek the aid of a simile to help 
them out of their position ; ^nd these similes have 
now only become too much hackneyed and they pass 
from mouth to mouth, and even educated persons 
repeat them parrot-like, who would* easily find out 
the fallacy, if the matter is only pat before them for 
a moment. We expected at least fchoss learned in the 
lore of the West to explain their subject instead of 
building all their argument on the strength of these 
doubtful similes and in this respect, even European 
scholars are not without reproach. For what shall we 
say of a scholar like Dr. Paul Deussen, if he gives 
expression to the following false analogy ? Says he, 
"And then for him, when death comes, no more 
Samxara, He enters into Brahman, like streams into 
the ocean he leaves behind him nalha and rupam, 
he leaves behind him individuality ; but he does not 
leave behind him his Atrnao, his Self. It is not the 
falling of the drop onto the infinite ocean, it is 
the whole ocean, becoming free from the fetter* 
of ice, returning from its frozen state to that 
what it is really and has never ceased to be, to 
its own all pervading, eternal, almighty nature." 
In these few lines he crowds together as Aany 
fallacies as there are words in it, and we have 
neither the time nor patience to indicate all 
of them. We will however point out the most 
glaring of them. The Soul returning from its 
migrations to its resting place, its final goal w»S the 
stream returning to the bosom of the mighty ocean. 
When the stream joins the ocean, it loses its name 
and form t Does it really do so, and if it did jrh'at 
of that, how is it iu auy way changed ? What we 
generally call a stream is a stroll body of water 
flowing between two banks. The water by itself 
without its local connection cannot be called -the 
stream. The moment the waier leaves its local con- 
nection, it censes to be balled stream. So it is not 
really the stream that flows into the ocean but that; 
the wnter of tl>,e stream flowed into and mixed *>with 
the water of tbe ocean. What makes really the_ 
difference between the ocean and the stream is the 
difference in the largeness and smallness of the res- 
pective bodies aud the largeness and smallness of the* 
recsptacle. The water in either receptacle is acted 
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era by the sun and wiitd, is tempes*-tossed and nis- 
"coloired and made "muddy. The juggle by which 
the learned Doctor converts the stream water, nay a 
drop, into a mighty oce#n is not manifest in-the illus- 
tration. The drop or the slream water is thctlrop or 
the stream wafcsr in theiosom of the ocean though, 
for the time being, we are unable to distinguish its 
identity. When the identity is lost, its individuality 
is not seen, is lost in a sense also. The water 
remains aa water and has not lost its nama and 
«*pa, though this water gets other names by other 
accidents. It is the accident that determines 
the more specific name and we will have to 
.inquire how the thing acquired this accident 
or became parted from it. Then we come to the 
figure of the frozen ocean and the free ocean. Here 
is a jump from one figure to another. The bound 
soul was formerly the stream, and the freed soul the 
ocean- In either case, we observed above, the two 
bodies of wawr were subject to the same changeabili- 
ty and disabilities except that one was larger than 
the other. Now, the bound soul is the frozen ocean and 
the freed soul is the ocean after it had thawed. And 
the learned Doctor speaks of the fetters of ice. Wh; t 
does it matter to the ocean whether it was in a frozen 
condition or otherwise ? How does it cease to be 
almighty, all-pervading and eternal when it is frozen 
than when it was not ? One would think that if the 
ocean'* wishes were to be consulted it would much 
beiter like to be frozen than not., as it would not be 
subjected to the mercy of the Wind, and th&Snn and 
the Moqu. Water is water whether it remains a liquid 
or a gas or a solid substance. And it would be mere 
rhetoric to ascribe fetters to it. And this fetter 
is real or fancied, either an evil or a good. 
If real and an "evil, how did this fetter happen 
to be put on. If nor, why try to get rid of the fitter. 
The tetter was put on by the ocean's own will or by 
another will more powerful still. If th* ocean put 
it o.l by its own will, it may do so again, and there 
is no inducement for nny body to try lo g-etriil of this 
fetter. anO '* th< tfrtmtpMrt support of pure tuiralttn, the 
grrntrst roiixolntioit in thf surfe riutj* of lift mid iJcath," 
would surely lie undermined. If by another's will, 
who ; s the greater than this A'traan ; no doubt the 
Piii'rtm:itinan, which ends in veritable dnsvlism. In 
the case of the oce.m itself, it did n< t become frozen 
by its own will or power As wnter, its nature is 
unstable and el mi> petiole, and the change is brought 
about by otliex causes. If we apply heat to it, its 



liquid condition disappears and it becomes a gas. 
Withdraw the heat, and the more yon do it, the water 
becomes -nore solid, and in the arctic regions, whei e the 
sun, thousands of tinV-s ftiore powerful than the ocean 
water, is altogether absent for several months 
the water gets affected by cold and darkness, and gets 
fettered in ice. The learned Doctor failed to take 
stock of the antecedent agent, in the frozening or 
otherwise of the ocean, namely tjie sun, and hence 
his error. The Siddhantis take the water whether it 
it be that of tho ocean or that*of the smallest rill as 
analogous to the Soul and the nniversal Ahas present 
both in the water of the stream and that of the ocean 
as the Parames'hvara and Paramatman, the nniversal 
Supporter, and all-Perrader ; and theplorionB Sun is 
also God, whose panchakritya, is also felt on the ocean 
end stream water, in its making and increasing and 
dissolving, and under whose powerful S'akti the 
minor powers of Karma (wind and moon) also find 
play, and the whole cycle of evolution is set agoing. 

And it is this learned Doctor who spoke of the 
misinterpreting variatibvs of Sankara's advaita, known 
under the names of Yisishtadvaita, Dvaita, &c» and 
it is the frequent boast of people of his ilk, that San- 
kara's Advaita is the most universal and ancient sys- 
tem, whopeas all other forms of Indian philosophy 
are only partial and sectarian and modwn ; and in the 
present paper, we propose to deal with this claim, to a 
certain extent* by taking np the Gita, their most be- 
loved Upanisbad, and by merely taking the various 
analogies used by Lord Krishna, we will show, whether 
we find among them or not any of the favourite and 
hackneyed similes of this school, and whether the 
similes actually have any bearing on the special tenets 
of this school. 

The first simile in the book occurs in chapter l£ 13. 

''Just as in this body, childhood, and youth and 
old age appertain to the embodied man, so also does 
it acquire another body." 

This is m popular enough simile, mid its me.-ming is 
plain but it cannot be construed :is is done by Sauk&ra 
that thp soul undergoes no change <«r is not affected 
by the change of avast;is or change of bodies 5 for it 
cannot be contended that the intelligence of San- 
Vara is in the same embryonic stage as l^iat of a new 
born babe, and the denial of this would also militate 
against all our ideas of evolutionary progress and tL» 
necessity for undergoing i:.-iv births. In the preri- 
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oosVeree, Sri KTtshna postulated the existence of 
many semis, by asserting, ' neitheV did I not exist, 
nor thou, nor these rnlers of men, and no one of us 
will ever hereafter cease to exist;*"and he reiterates 
the s»me fact, in chapter iv, 5, where* he alludes to 
his own former births which fact is also mentioned 
by Sri Krishna himself :ignin in tlits Anucasnna Pnrv» 
and stated by Vjasa in the Yuddba Parva. By,'I' and 
'thoa', and 'these', h« clearly does not refer to ftteir 
bodies as Sankara interprets. The next figure occurs 
in verse 22 of the came chapter, " juBt as a man casts 
off worn-out clothes and puts on others which are 
new, so the soul casts off worn-out bodies and enters 
which are Dew," Similar in stances are that of the 
serpent throwing«off its skin, the mind passing from 
the conscious into the dream condition, and the Yogi 
into another body which are given by SaintMeikandan. 
The next one occurs in verse 58, where tht Sage with- 
drawing his senses from the objects of sense is* compar- 
ed to the tortoise withdrawing its limb*, at the ap- 
proach of anybody. The same simile occurs in Tiru- 
varutpayan. 

In chapter 3, only one illustration occurs and 
this in verse 3*, which we have often quoted. " As 
♦ire is covered with smoke, as a mirror with 
dirt, as an embryo is enclosed in a womb, so this is 
covered with it." Sankara explains," as a bright fire 
is covered with a durk smoke co-er Intent w.irh it... 
so this is covered with desire.''! The italics is ours. 
What 'this* and 'it' are, are seen to be, man and his 
wisdom-nature, Prakriti- guna Rajas and Desire con- 
straining one to the commission of sins. ' Constrained,' 
Sankara explains as a servant by the King. Man is 
enslaved by his passion ; his wisdom is such that it 
is deluded by unwisdom, iguorance (verse 40). 
Sankara. leaves these passages quierly enough but 
when explaining the similar passage (xiv, 5>) "Sattva, 
Rajas, Tamas, — these three Gunas, O mighty armed, 
bum of Prakriti. Itmd fast in the body, the embodied; 
ilii' indestructible," Sankara says, "now one may ask: 
It h:is been said that the embodied is not tainted 
l.xiii, 31 J. How t len, oti tliu contrary, is it aaid here 
that the (Gunss; bind Jiiin V We have mat this 
objection by adding ' n« it were'; th#s 'they 
bind him as it were' " It would have been 
well for his reputation., if he had not raised the 
objection himself and tried to meet it iu the way he 
has done. Why did not tlio Omniscient Lord Krishna 
himself add this ' as it were/ and leave these passages 



alone apparently edntradiefcingeaea* other. In bis fixpla- 
natioc, be has omitted the force of ' fakt,' and be 8a* 
forgotten 'Dragged and constrained' and of the co-ms** 
tent darkne\s and del-union of th£ former passage and 
explanation.. There is one other passage relating to 
the soul and its bound condition namely verse 21 in, 
chapter xiii itself. " Purnsha, as seated' in PraTtrita", 
experiences the qualities born of Prakriti ', " attachment 
to qnalitiesis the cause of his birth in good and evil 
wombs." Lo, the Supreme Self, attaching itself to 
qualities born of Prakriti, constrained to commit sin 
deluded by co- existent darkness, having to undergo 
births and deaths and getting fettered and seeking 
salvation, and all this * as it were.'! What a precious 
excuse would it not prove, this 'ax it were/ to the mnx" 
derer, the forger, the liar, the thief &c. ? Besides, 
Sankara identifies the embodied of verse 5, xiv, with 
the 'dweller in the body' in xiii, Si. Even so far as 
forms of expression go, they are uot altogether the 
same thing. It may he noted that the expression 
'embodied' is always used in describin<j°thesouI, Jiva, 
and never to denote God. Though God is seated 
in the hearts of all, he is the Soul of Souls, and 
Light of Lights, He can never be called the ' embodied.* 
The expression 'embodied' conveys itself the idea of, 
attachment and bondage. Anybody reading verses 
36 to 40 of chapter 3, and xiii, 21 ; xiv, 5, 20 ; and, 
verses iv, 14; ix, 9; xiii, 31 together, can fail to 
observe the utter contrast of the two entities ; and we 
appeal to common sense if Sankara's ' as it -were' will db 
away withthis distinction and contrast. The distinc- 
tion and contrast is brought ont in different chapters, 
in the same chapter and in contiguous verses (xv, 16, 
17, 1 SJ nay in the same verse (v. 15}. The word 
1 another 1 ' Anyatha' is itself a technical word, as ' the 
inside of ' Antax' &c, and occurs inlhe Gita in other 
places and in a number of Vedic texts tc denote God 
Supreme as distinguished from the sonls and the 
world, the entities admitted by JCupila Sankhyas 
Adbikarmias 4. tn 9 of the Yedanta Sutra, and tie 
texts quoted therein which appear in this very issue 
fully bear out our thesis. The, apparent confusion 
caused by both the hu*nan spirit and the Supreme 
Spirit being spoken of ns dwelling- in the human body 
is altogether removed by the Mantras which speak of 
' the two birds entering into the cave,' ' Rudra, des- 
troyer of pain enters into me/ ' He who abides in the 
Tijuana,' 'He who abides in the Atman,' 'higher 
than the -high, higher than the imperishable,' (c. f. 
xv, ) 3, Gita), Leaving this subject for "the present 
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ire pi awed. Chapterriv contains ah=o only one simile, 
(87) ; '* Aa kindled fire rednceB fuel to ashes, O 
Arjona ; ae doea the wisdom fire reduce all Karma to 
aalMM." The next ilnwtration occurs in chrpterv, 16, 
-and is a very famiHar oue^ that of Sun and darkness. 
*' Bat in those in whom vnu iedotn is destroyed by the 
Wiedora of the Self, like the San the wisdom illumi- 
nates That Supreme." We have to read the previous 
passage together. " The Lord takes neither the evil 
nor the good deed of any ; wisdom is enveloped 
by unwisdom; thereby mortals are deluded." 

Here 'wisdum' clearly ;means atma, atmagnan, 
Soul, Soul's intelligence. This intelligence is covered 
by Agnana, unwisdom- As contrasted with ignorance- 
covered soul, there stands the Parameshwara, un- 
touched by evil, thongh dwelling in the body. How 
is the Soul's wisdom to get rid of the veil of nnwisdom. 
If it was able to get rid of this wisdom by its own 
wisdom, it -;ould have trot rid of it the moment it 
-wills so, and we will never hear of a soul in bondage. 
So the illustration explains bow this is done. Un- 
wisdom is destroyed not by the soul's wisdom {spoken 
of merely as wisdom) but by Atmagnan, Brahnmguan 
Sivagnana, leading to the perception and enjoyment of 
'Sivananda, as the darkness covering the individual 
eye, flees before the Rising Glory of the Effulgent 
Sun, and the Sun while it dispels the darkness, at the 
same time enables the eye to exercise its own power 
of feeing {goal's wisdom) and makes it see the Sun 
itself. The reader is requested to read the simile 
as explained, with S.mkara's own explanation and 
form his own conclusions. 

" As a lamp in a sheltered spot does Dot flicker " 
is the simile of the Togi in Divine Union. ' $a> ir <u Ja p 
IrOufini 9«n^ dpdntuti."^ '-' Like the waveless sea - 
water, the gnani attains clearness and calm" ie another 
simile. The water and the lamp are by natnre 
changeable, any little gust of wind (karmaroala) can 
mfcke the one flicker and the other form into ripples. 
But the San, or Akasha (God) can n either 
flicker nor change. And this is exactly the simile 
in ix. 6. The simile in vii, 7 demands however our 
prior attention. There is naught higher than I, 
O Dbananjaya, in me, all this is woven as a row of 
gems on a string. Here the string is the Ishwara, 
and gema, other creatures and objects. Neither can 
the string become the gems, nor the gems the stiing,- 
• it only bringB oat the distinction of the lower and the 
higher PadVthnB spoken of in verse 5, and how Ish- 



wara supports and upholds the whole nniverse, as 
a string does support the various gems. 

The next simile aTfceaay alluded to is in chapter ix, 6. 
"As the mighty wind moving everywhere rests in 
the Akasha, know thou that so do all beings rest in 
me." And Lord Krishna states the truth 'explained 
by this as the Kingly science, the Kingly secret, 
immediately comprehensible ; and^well may he say so, 
as this explains the true nature of advaita. The 
verses * and 3, have to be stafed in fnll. "By me 
all this world is pervaded, my form unmanifested. 
All beings dwell in Me ; and I do not dwell in them." 
" Nor do beings dwell in me, behold my Divine 
Yoga ! Bearing the beings and not dwelling in them 
is my" Self the cause of beings." With this we might 
read also the similes in xiii, 32, and 33 " As the all- 
pervading Akasha is by reason of its subtlety never 
soiled, so=God seated in the body is not soiled." "As 
the one Stm illumines all these worlds, so does the 
Kshetri (not Kshetrajnai illumine all Kshetrs," and the 
simile, in xv. 8. "Wh^en the Lord (the jiva the lord of 
the aggregate of the body and the rest — Sankara) 
acquires a body and when ha leaves it. he takes these 
and goes as the wind takes scents from their seats." 
Here Parames'hwara. is compared to Akasha and the 
soul, jtva is compared to the wind ; and the relation 
between God and Squl is the same relation as between 
Akasha and wind or things contained in Akasha. 
And what is this relation ? Logicians and Siddliantis 
call this relation as Vyapaka Vyapti Sambandain 
container and contained. We explained in our article 
on ' Mind and Body ' thsit this was not a very apt 
relation as it has reference to quantity, yet it is 
the best synonym anrj illustration of the Advaita 
relation not Betha, (Madhwa) nor Abetha or nor 
B"Hbabetha (Ramanujal not Parinama (Vall*bha1, 
not Vivarta (Sankara), but Vyapaka Vyapti 
relation. Taking the five elements, and the 
order of their evolution and involution it is .'een 
how all the four evolve from and resolve into 
Akasha. But earth is not ivater, nor water earth 
water is not fire, nor fire water, fire is not air, nor air 
fire, none of these is Akashanor Akasha any of these. 
And yet all solids can be reduced to liquids, and liquids 
into gaseous condition and all disappear into Akasha. 
The one lower is contained in the one higher, and all 
in Akasha but Akasha cannot be said to be contained 
in any of these, though present in each. Each one is 
more subtle and more vast than the lower element 
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bd4 Akasha i« the most subtle and vastest and most 
pervasive and invisible ('tny form uuinarnfested'). 
Akasha is not capable of any change, thoucrliihe wind 
and water and fire and earth* contained in it can be 
contaminated by that to which it becomes attached. 
Wind carries oil scents, and is subjected to all the 
forces of sun and moon. Witter of the ocean becomes 
saltish, becomes frozen, mid becomes tempest-tossed. 
The lamp flickers and becomes smoky or bright, 
spreads a fragrant smell or otherwise by the nature of 
the oil or wood it is briVning. The very 1 illustration 
of ten (space,) water and winds is used by Saint Mei- 
kandan hi vii, 8-3 to illustrate, ignorance not attaching' 
itself to God but to the Son l.~— " Ignorance will not 
arise from (rod who is the True Intelligence, as it is 
Asat (like darkness before sun'. The soul which is 
ever united to God is co-eternal with Him. The con- 
nection of ignorance with the soul is like the connec- 
tion of salt with the water of the sea." The word 
'Akatha' by the w;iy is n technical word, like 
'another,' 'antas,' ' jyotis' &c. and is n synonym for 
God ( riile Vedanta Sutras f, 1-22 and texts iniioted 
thereunder and in the article ' House of God, ' Cliir- 
Ambara' in p. 153 last volume) 

The simile of streams and the sea occurs in xi, 2S, 
to illustrate not the entering into inoksha, but under- 
going' dissolution and death. The similes in xv, 1. tt 2, 
the Ashwatthu rooted above mid .spreading behiw.jLiid 
ill xviii, 61, that "the Lard dwells in the hearts „f a ll 
beings 'jivasj O Arjuria. whirling by Maya all beings 
fus if) mounti'd on a machine ; ":ire the very hist to be 
uiited. Thce-are nearly all the siniilcsdisrovcrcd i'" the 
Gita, and du we not miss here nearly ;ill the favourite 
similes of the Muyuvmhi schoul, and if so, how was if 
the omniscient Lord Krishna failed i<r use any otic of 
them . 



EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIGION 

Thi: Bivixk Pkhvkitioits. 
{Oontintud fy"\n page GH.) 



Since Gntl is the First Cause and the only source of all 
,, . ., . possible being, He must exist of 

absolute necessity and therefore 
can have no beginning or end. Eternity 'properly belongs 
to God alone, and it, is identified with his essence. As He 
is now, so He has always lioen in the past, and will he 
always iu the future. Coexisting with nil assignable 
moments of time the eternal God is above any nf our 
iiiensiui* of the contingent duration uf created things. 
In Him therefore there is neither present nor past nor 
riitnre. Thou O Lord art t lie Everlasting God who bust 
created (he cuds of file mith. Pk. 40. 1W. Ilefnrc the 
mountains were made, or the earth :tnd I be world was 
funned I't-imi eternity and In eternity thou art (lod. 
Ps. «>. :.'. Thy years are unto generation .iml generation. 
Ps. llll. 2"i. hi the beginning O Lord thou foundest the 
earlh and the hc.n ens lire Ibe works of thy hands. They 
sball perish but. Thou rcmaincst and nil of (lieiu shall 
gliiw old like a garment ami as a vesture, thou shall 
change them, and they kIiiiII lx- cham/ed : Hut then art 
always the self same and thy years shall not fail, IV JOI. 

indeed fiod is always the si IF-siinir, namely. unchnti^ing, 
and this follows Irom his being un 

(!r»l illlllllir:|liliv ..... 

intiiiile and Kimpli: Jiving. As it 
has been pioved idiove. God in inliuitely perfect. KuLevi- 
dcuilv. Ileeonld not he su, if he were liable to any change: 
I'm-, by this He must either beenuie more or less pevect 
and good. IF We lake the lirsl alternative and suppose 
Him 1 ■> be bettered by i lie change Hi' ennbl tirrt have 
been iufi-iile in perfect ion biTnre it. The tither :illeiiutli«'t> 
is still mini' obviously untenable ; if he heviiMcs less jier- 
feel bv the change. His iulinilv would evidently ecasc In 

be. The satne elusion may 1«< drnwti lium the si >li- 

fitv of (iod. I>v every change, a 1 bin-,'" most- either lose 

or ncipiiiv some ipiality or nlTed of ils Is ing. On the 

former supposition it must consi*. of at least lw«j really 
distinct, realities ticfoiv it changes otherwise il would 
lose nothing. I >n 1 be latter, it is eoiiiposeil of at least 
two distinct real'tics after the ihatigc. In neither east? 
can it be necessarily a sie-ple 1 Icing. Jlut as we have 
shown, God is necessarily simple to the exclusion or all 
real and eveu of all virtual composition. Consequent ly 
he- must bv absolutely nuchangeaMe. (Tr. 11. Uoedder. 
S. Y Natural Theology, p. i'W. 
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We stall finally omxm all the attributes of AJmigbty 
God, by asserting of Him, that Ho 
God ° nB is One in essence, namely that the 

Divine nature exists undivided, that is, is not something 
belonging severally and distinctly to several beings. I 
may appeal firs* to the unity of the universe as testifying 
to the-imty of its author. Science goes to show that the 
universe has been bniU qnnne plan. The universe iWelf 
is one system, namely each part is either dependent upon 
Other parts, or is* connected with some otlier parts by some 
physical law, as ty motion, gravitation, affinity, elasticity 
and so forth. The universe is absolutely one, there is not 
one atom of matter independent of the thousand laws that 
goverrOhe existence and the activity of this beautiful 
universe. When you look at the starry heavens, think not 
that those enormous globes situated so far off have no 
influence on our small earth. It may be as jet unknown, 
it may be as yet not recognized by science, but that they 
do exercise influence is shown by the general law of ana- 
logy Make for instance the water of the sea less salty 
by half thanjt is at present and the whole world will be 
very near destruction. The waters will be very soon cor- 
rupted, the tide will fall short, the evaporation will be 
doubled, no gentle rain but a deluge will sweep away 
lands and fields, fishes will die in the sea, men will starve 
or else die of pestilence on land. There exists nothing," 
Iwit that contributes either directly or indirectly to the 
Existence, conservation or ornamentation of the universe. 
There is not a blade of grass in the meadow, a pebble in 
the river, a microzoa in the water, an atom of dead or 
livin" matter in the air, but has its why creation, its 

laws, its many-^old links by which it is connected with 
each ci-eatsi re, tnd with the whole Uiijverse. But this 
unity of plan, this uniformity of design bespeaks unity of 
designer also, and proves beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the intelligent architect of this world, the infinitely- 
intelligent Jfciker of this Universe must be one in Essence, 
One in in kid, one ii^will, that js one intelligent personal 
God. To this conclusion assents Jlr. John Stuart Mill, 
a mac not too easy of belief. 1-e says (Uoetkler Natural 
Theology, page Hit.) 

" The specific effect of science is to show by accumula- 
ting evidenc that every event in nature is" connected by 
law- witVsonie fact or facts which preceded it or in other 
words depends for its existence on some antecedent, but 
yet tint kii strictly on one us not to be liable to frustration 
or modification from others for these distinct chains of 
causation am so eniitiigted with one anolhsr, the action of 
cayh cause is so interfered with l.y other eaueses, though 
each nets according lo its own fixed law, that every effect is 
truly (lie result rather of the aggregate of all causes 
iu existence, than of any one only, and noth-ng takes 
place in il«c world <#f <>ui experience without spreading a 



perceptible influence of some sort through a greater or 
less portion of nature, .and making perhaps every portion 
of it slightly different from what it would have been, if 
that event had" not iakea place. Now when once the 
double conviction has found entry into the mind that 
every event depends upon antecedents and at the same 
time, that to bring it about many ..ntecedents must con- 
cur, perhaps all the antecedents in nature, in so much 
that a slight difference in any of them might have 
prevented the phenomenon or materially altered its 
character — the conviction follows that no one event, cer- 
tainly no one kind of events can be absolutely preordained 
or governed hy any Being bnt One, who holds in his hand 
tho reins of nil Nature and not of some department only. 
At least if a plurality be supposed, it is necessary to 
assume so complete a concert of action and unity of will 
among them thai, the difference is for most pnrposes 
immaterial between such a theory and that of the absolute 
unity of the Godhead. The reason then why monotheism 
may be accepted as the representative of theism in the 
abstract, is not so much because it is the theism nf all the 
more improved portions of the human race, as because it 
is the only theory which (ran claim for itself airy footing 
on scientific ground," Science therefore is to show that 
Almighty God is the only ruler, the only architect, the 
only creator and Lord of Universe, and as such is one God 
only. Nor is the conclusion of reason different either- 
God is, as we have shown, the self existing Being and as 
such simple and immutable. If there are several self- 
existing Beings the reason of the distinction between them 
must either be self-existence as such, or something ont- 
side of it. The first alternative is absurd, contradictory 
and inconsistent with its terms : because should self- 
existence be the reason of the distinction between them. 
only one would be self-existent : all the rest, for the sake 
of distinction falling short of it. Nor is the second 
alternative less absurd : because as the self-existent Be- 
ing is of necessity simple, there is nothing in Him but 
self -existence, and iu consequence there is no ground 
for the distinction in question. 

Moreover, God being infinite, the coexistence of two 
Ttt-u Infinite IIl-ui^s infinite Beings becomes at once 
im, '° 8 ' ,il,|p - absurd and impossible.- For, if 

they arc said to he two, there must he some difference 
between them, else they are not two but one. But no 
difference is possible between them except in so far as one 
lacks sumetlmig which the other has. Now, if the former 
lacks something which the latter has, what will become of 
his infinity ? How can he still be said to be infinite, whilst 
one corner iit least of his being is limited or curtailed of 
one perfection, which the other lias, and which is the 
ground of the distinction between the two ? T herefo.e 
that there is one God alone is a truth that cannot be call- 
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«4#V question and in face of the argument* above given, 
«o one out possibly, attempt' to defend the worship which, 
the heathens ofter to tbeu- raise Geds. 

"There i« sot au object," ibys ( »the learned scholar 
lloniar Williams (Religions thonghta and life in India 
page 350) " in heaven or earth which a Hind a is not pre- 
pared to worship — md£, moon, and stars : rocks, stocks and 
•tones; trees, ahrnhs and grans ; flea, pools and rivers, Iris 
own implements of trade j the animals be finds most use- 
ful, the noxious reptUes he fears, men remarkable fflr any 
extraordinary qnalitien — , for great valoor 1 sanctity, vir- 
tue or even vice ; good and evil demons, ghosts and goblins, 
Are spirits df departed ancestors ; and infinite number of 
•tomihtnnan, and setnidivine existences : inhabitants of the 
■avert upper and the seven lower, worlds — each and all 
cane in for a share of divine honour or a tribute of more 
or lata adoration." 

I know that some educated Hindus deuy that their 
oo a p tr yinan m idolaton. They aay that idols are only 
like pltoto^raphs, serving to remind us of those, we love. 
This may be true when said of educated people, but it is 
quite false in regard to the mast; of the comruon people. 
The pantheistic theory which more or less underlies all 
Hindu religions sects in this " country .induces the 
worshippers to view their idols in the light of God, or as 
real personifications of the divine attributes. So much is 
ah own by a Hindu the gifte<l Ram Mohan Roy " Neither 
do they regard images of these gcds merely in tbe light of 
instruments for elevating the mind to tbe conception of 
&OM supposed beings ; they are s'mply in themselves 
made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu purchases 
•Xl idol in the market, or constructs one with his own 
hands, or has oue made under his own superintendence, it 
is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, 
called Piwi-Prathishtha, or tbe endowment of animation 
by which he believes that its nature is changed from that 
-of the mere material)* of which it is formed, and that it 
acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly 
afterwards if the idol lie of a masculine gender, he marries 
it to % femmiue one : with no less pomp and magnificence 
than he celebrates the nuptiaU of his own children. The 
mysterious process is now complete ; and the god and god- 
dess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continu- 
ally receive his most ardent adoration." 

There are some who try to eicuse the worehip that the 
Ctholio. sot Idol.,- Hindu people offer to idols by 
ten. saying that if it is idolatjry to 

pray to images, the Christian Catholics too aif idolaters. 
Now this plea is quite insufficient ; for Catholics, pray 
before muga, not to image*. Catholics make use ot ima- 
ges as of photograph* serving to remind them of thoKe 
tbjsy lore; but they do not regard their statues or pictures. 
in the liffht of god* or as real personifications or thu divine 



attributes. Catholics do not belicVn that, by the blessing 
of the priest, their. statues and pictures change thtir mate- 
rial nature in'o the n%tnre of God, or of those superior 
Beings which the statues or pictures represent. Catholics 
do not believe that their Btataes and pictures have a super- 
natural life and supernatural powers, thut # they are pos- 
sessed, inhabited, animated by the deity. If such were 
thwr belief the£ would be; no Icqa idolators than the great 
mass of tbe Hindu people,. The veneration whieJi Catho- 
lics pay to images is not abwlnte, it relative : it doen not 
stop at the image, .it is not referred to the^image, but to the 
person which the picture represents, just as when we bow 
to the statue of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, we bow 
not to the statue but to the Queen of whom the statue is a 
senseless and material likeness. Moreover, in order that* 
the homage paid to images may be defensible, the images 
must represent persons worthy of veneration. Now, are 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon worthy of 
a veneration ? Are their lives and morals, as depicted in 
the Pnranas, such »s to deserve reverence and adoration ? 
Let each Hindu answer to himself, and I am sure that his 
conclusion will not be far different from mine. 

G- B*HrOLI, S.J., d, D. 

(To he continued.) 



KAMBAX. 



(Continued from page 70) . 
Now and tben Kambau expresses his ideas in the 
most impressive ncd striking manner. Dasar^tha, 
instead of saying to Kaikeyi that "Vou will sottfi 
become a widow when your son is instaWed," is m;ide 
to say "*-•», *Qfpfij*t&)&taitia*i3<B)i »«/>iJi3»> ( ej)^i 
Qut&dpsm " Then, a<rain, thinking of Kama, he soli- 
loquises thus: — ' £*i'G<j>i>2&irifliL.' ) tmm^aaSgniij.mimfl 

mitQiusii^at" implyirfg"thiit he will certainly die. 

Cfu tLtmripuupmim" {4 — ^pstuw-fiLD of Ayodbj*a 
kandam; — what Sumanthirari indicated by his look 

Vasishta understood without words. 

* 

Lcirjj wi&entin oil ofasuj^ C*aiii_£iib 

Gi%*>i$» a«cv) 3,of>^*iii *<*»i»ejft 
«iaiGarij ^/^J^ji* %nMiu«m tSiLt— 

\ 70-,**_»e#e/«.^() 
and agniii {annnpiw 35 ) 
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Not«*what &>**$ snvs : — 

Oai«fl*»tt.iJijS^jjvitt!,' eSpaieSsGsi? (89-ibid). 

When Hiuiummi returns from Lunkn lie bows and 
says to Hama anxiously awaiting Ins message '* mm*— 

mrar api3^u4sa^fniL: aws-iWiiinj" (b$-jB(a l B!&.Qj$i<Q£0 
ui_«ii Snndarakandam). Note how appropriate the 
order is. Rama would lie in suspense thinking 
whether ILtnuman found Seeta. In order to remove 
this suspense, lie opens ins sentence with ««BL.«nir. 
As soon as Rama hears this, lie would further be in 
suspense about her chastity. HaiiLimim, thereloie, 
adds next (**w , <-*««'sk-) *p\3g>is^atp^ki (the ornament 
of chastity), lu such places, disturb the order of 
words, the whole effect will vanish. 

While Hii.ua and Seeta were approaching t)»e u©* 
eui on the hanks of the Godnvery, they are both 
made to exhibit very pretty humour: — Rama, finding 
cbakrarala birds there, looked at Seeta's breast; 
St-eta. intent on his shoulders, looked at the adjoin- 
ing beautiful hillocks. Rama who looked at the 
swans turned his eyes towards Seeta's steps and made 
it smile Seeta who looked at the elephants which 
went away after i|iieiu'liing their thirst turned her 
eyes towards Rama's steps and sniiled also. Rama 
saw rho ereeprrs mi tlie hanks of the river and ga/.ed 
at Seeta's waist Seeta saw lotus blossoms amidst a 
forest of blue lotus and gawd at the whole form of 
Kama. This humour and playful fancy is most 
appropriate and has a dramatic effect as *lieir separa- 
tion is approaching. 

Kiimlmi ncikiMi vri-y supei-flnous use of pjdq/Blj 
Gupi'il (lienectinn natural occurrences), and it 

pi-cminrly befit* his description of the dawn after 
Kaikoyi's conspiracy (which wo explain here as a 
str'king example of tins usage). Tin- matron of 
darkness, finding the deed of Kaikeyi who did not 
syi.ipaihise with (he misery of her husband though 
she had been acting all along as though she were 
his life, went, away as if sho were nshained of even 
standing before her. The fowls indicating the hour 
i>f ilavvti seemed to beat their winged hands over their 
nreasts unable to bear the lamentation of Dassavatha 
all Hie night, long. The starij heaven which formed 
as it were a canopy of pearls for the installation cere- 
mony of Rama vanished having known that the 



ceremony was put off. We will cite another instan'e. 
Just after the miofsters bad consented about the 
propriety of raising Rama to the throne, Dasatatha 
sends for him, and. on his approach embraces him- 
The poet adds . — What beauty is there in saying that 
the father embraced his son ? In order that he might 
judge of the capability of the son to bear the sove- 
reignty of the ■ world, he measured the breast 
and shoulders of his son with Kin own breast and 
shoulders. 

Kamftan remta Vahnihi. — Such are some of the 
beauties we have gathered with some difficulty. To 
choose a beauty where beauties abound is a laborious 
task-. After all it may be said that the- Tamil Rama- 
yan is not an indigenous production but only after 
the Sanskrit original. A very cursory examination 
of the Sanskrit original and the Tamil imitation will 
convince any one that Kamban has not made a 
verbatim translation of Valmiki. The bare plot of 
Valmiki is all that Kaniban borrows. Bishop Caldwel 
says that " the difference between the Tamil and 
Sanskrit Kamayan may be compared to the difference 
between Pope's Iliad and the Iliad of Homer." 
Kaniban even makes bold to slightly change the plot 
in his own way. We compared the Tamil Ramayan 
with the first two kandams of Valmiki inDutt's tran- 
slation, and noted that all the first portions (which. 
are believed to be interpolations by western scholars) 
are very dexterously omitted by Kamban. D&sarath* 
consults his ministers in regular assemblies about 
what may be done for securing a son. They advice 
this and that sacrifice. Sumunthimn says in private 
to the king of what he heard from Sanatkumara, and 
Dasaratha then looms that Kahikkottn Maharishi is 
indispensable for conducting, the sacrifice. But Kam- 
ban in the very opening of the story makes Vasishta 
to muse upon the divine mystery and to hint to the 
king the procedure to bo adopted- The Kalaikkottu 
ttisbi of Valmiki is dealt with as an ordinary person- 
age. But thatltishi in tho hands of Kamban com- 
mands the awe and respect of the reader. The 
message to Dasaratha of Rama's marriage is all 
narrated by Valmiki in a short compass. But Kaniban 
makes undue expansion here. He allots one whole 
chapter to the march of the imperial army and four 
chapters to their riotous revellings on their way. 
lu the second kanda Valmiki goes on narrating like 
a garrulous old man. It is in this kandam that 
Kamban is most dramatic. Valmiki 's account of 
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paclring Fama to the desert is most tedious. But 

Kamban makes Kaikeyi cull Rutna and give him his 

lather's injunctions. Rama st.raightway takes leave of 

his <>wn mother and his younger mint who ordains 

Lnkshmana to accompany and serve Rama. Seeta 

trouble* Rama th:it "be will also accompany him to 

the woods. Smnanthira is ordered ro take them in 'i 

ehtiriot ;md leave tlicin in the near forest. Valn.iki 

makes Dasnratha ard his wife see Kauia drivii<g in 

the imariot till liis head disappears, and this is omitted 

by Kamban with the intention of producing an 

impression on the render that the horror of the news 

when brought by Runiaiithiran was unbearable by 

Dasitrutha and he expired immediately. Wo find from 

such coiuparisonr that Kaniban-where he varies from 

the plot of Valiniki varies with a purpose. He 

either gives a dramatic coloring to his Variations or 

puts a stronger epic impression udou them. Like 

Valiniki, lie has nor mentioned anything of the Saiva 

baptism of Kama by Agnsthva, though other authors 

of Athyathmaka Ramayan and puranas are strong 

upon r.he point. Kamban's Tnnyiipadnlara ir the 

Yuthakanda is certainly his interpolation. His object 

jii putting it in the mouth of Vibhishana most be 

raising Rama in the estimation of Ravana. His 

execution of this episode is so masterly that even 

should the otlor portions of his Ramayan be destroyed 

that single chapter would be enough to give evidence 

of the master hand as a poet and an epic poet 

too. His sentiments and language and spirit 

are no strong there. In his paper oil Tamil Literature 

in the Calcutta Review page 159, July No. 18o."i, Vol. 

XXV, the ISev Bower of Madras says- — "We have 

read both Valmiki and Kamban, and at times we 

were at a loss to know 10 which of the poets the palm 

of victory was to be assigned. Valmiki is diffuse 

and simple. Kamban abridges but elaborates. There 

is a profusion of ornnment at times, here and there, 

abounding in beautiful touches of expression." 

Ka'iban judged hy the canon* of Aristotle. — Even 
when judged by the canons of Aristotle, in their 
fourfold classification of the fable, tbe characters, 
Hentiments and the langange, in reviewing an Epic, 
Xair.baa does not fall short of any of the requirements. 
The fable with its episodes and the characters are tbe 
partially historical and partially mythical creations of 
Valjiiki. The sentiments and the language of the 
Ta-nil Ramayaoa are Kamban's own. Except insomi) 
places where. Seeta abuse* the Uakshaaaa, and tbe 
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Rakshaaas abuse tne monkeys and Ibeir man ly mMDMty 
there is no vulgarity to be traced amywheie. "Wer 
have already noted the fine sentiments of KambuLudi 
also the beautiful language in which he couches them. 
His style always carries a majesty' with it. An 
experienced scholar after one reading can distinguish 
bet-ween the verses of the Ramayan and? the Chmtka- 
inany even, if they should be shuffled together in 
confusion. Another beauty of Kamban's style is 
that the sound and the sense are always in harmony. 
Yon can regularly dance at a joyous p;issnge and 
weep at a pathetic passage. 

The strength and capairility. of the genii** of 
Kamban. — We believe in the anecdote that Kamban, 
when risked how far he had composed his Ramayan, 
while in fact he had not even invoked the muse; 
answered that he Whs going on with Cfjgn-nipmruut^ 
eow, whereas his brother poet waa actually going on 
with *i_(2p«tyu:-»-tfLi), He was conscious of the wondfer- 
ful power of his genius and was sure that he could 
overtake ctt-c-*.^* in a few days, and he did soin 
or.e fortnight. Every page of Ramayan ahow» the 
author who only to 'k care of his thoughts and whose 
words had to take care of themselves There is hob 
one line which is laboured He had not to press hiiv 
forehead for a simile. His knowledge of the world 
and acquaiotanee with literature were very wide. 
Being of the middle age hia practical experience 
was ripe nnr] he did "' his best thing e'lsiest'^" as 
Emerson would say. Wo will parody Emir son and say 
" Kamban's principle may be conveyed, in saying 
that he, of all men, best understands the Tamil 
language, and can say what he will." That he did s 
compose the Qfjstj's^ eiuui—ei>LD at a moment's notice 
in the royal court we carinot doubt. The incident 
contained in this chapter was so freso in his mind 
that it served as a simile in the 9th stanza of jbp&u 

uttmQujGljijfi isnr&awr uj&fi& u>« 
uJbQpfiflt 0_*0«JT tL/ma/«j QutiftHitB 

Eia other icorkr, — The genius of Kamban had its 
full play only 11 the Ramayan. His *i~J3**ugMjH»tk 
is the only other work v hioh shows a master hand.„ 
His »ams»f)iukp*P was perhaps his juvenile compose 
tion. It does not bear the stamp of a ripe and< strong 
intellect. In faot it has not the excellence* of; *mm 
*«i,-e/*'«*. uurila of <S""ii <S"'" of" reoent dtM. Hi 
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aotnafly believed o» doabt that a tUily adoration to 
tba* Kbm strengthened th« talents and power* of a 
port. 

(AMI •><»*• "•>S" , *OV"' * «f« 

+4 t tm0gB 0tu>ms<iuti> «■•■**£— .jv^sPaM-s/ia 

f*A&± u*qb4 «|M|t *•*■?£*#•»> 

T.- Ckbltazx&atabot a Udsuui, X A. 
(2b &• Continued*.. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Wrote Or. Johnson fa his friend Boswell, ** Whatever 
pha —jpay may determine of material nrinic, it is cer- 
taialy tern of inliiUu Issl natare that it «U«n a vacuum -. 
Oar utr mtol •* cyrfy ; and enl will break in spoa 
them, if they are not preoceapied by good. 3Iy dear air, 
mind yonr stadws, mind yonr business, make your lady 
bappy and be a" good Christian." 

We came across the psmsi.ii a few days ago ; and after 
wbat we *rose aboat the natnte of the Soman/, we were 
not a little sarpriaed. Oar old pandits used to express the 
nans trail* more popularly wbea commenting on the 
necessity why oar Good Mother Jrres enjoined " mmm* 
«i< <>au^^<i ***&£., he." "To visit tie Good is 
good <te" immediately after laying down, "£*.««»##«>«*» 
M^Ofte fIGfiJkc" " To Tudt tike wicked is bad, 4c" We 
admire also tbe sage and most practical advice contained 
in tbe last line of Dr. Johnson quoted above. 

• 

• • 

Wn are glad to welcome tbe first number of tbe Rc- 
Awakeued Jndra or Prahnddha Bbarat*. under the ww 
maaageieent, and in a new form, the reatsun for which is 
explained in tbe editorial. The'preseiit contains 4 *]i©rt 
notice of tbe passing away of l^whari llaba of Gljazipur. 
oa (Oth Jnne lssrt who is said to have lirvn a rcrr pines 
Saint and Vu^i 

• * 

It is a well-knoaii fact liou- nuKcru f »n lous VabdiUava 
editors generally are when editing wtdi-kaon n ancient 
classical works both in Tamil and in Sanskrit. A Kevicu- 
or of tteajrali lileratare. broaeht oat ibe fact in a laic 
Haather of the G«frnifn KrnV*-, bow ii. all iu.*lt>rB editions 
and ivaderiapi or ancicul Parsnip and Itikata writing 
all reference to Siva and SalKi were* l<citi- sindHMtsly 
la »br SrptewUf uaiula-r of t!n? Tirc*- r l,^ 
nt KHtriltg a, m» vdiltua u{ .AJahalai^ta in 
Urvnnagae. Type liy V Kaiuaiinjwliariar. d'r>i|iriciur. 
L. H. Press," <.\4eio«i, S I. K.. -laU-sas folia**. -Jn-lsiti;, 



some gentlemen of Taojore District, Madias Presidency, 
associated themselves together to bring oat a Graetha 
edition of Bbarate 5 they finished the first five parras or 
cantos. Tbe editor offehe present edition was one of them, 
hut aa be would not consent to tbe others strihtu; oat joate 
$taman* im §mppori of the Soirite and Ue tiaHm. mptem. tf 
faith, and puttitf in other sfnatanl of their ova armtptmfitm u» 
praise of VUiauL, be severed tbe connection and established 
a press of bis own at Coleroon, to bring oat tbe complete 
text in Devesagari letters." 

• 

• • 

Such things are going on almost every day, and when we 
Rent a copy an old Sanskrit manuscript obtained from the 
Taojore library, oar Pundit was horrified to find bow tbe 
text was mutilated here and there and badly interpolated 
with expressions and sentences which cofid not by any pos- 
sibility have come from "tbe original author's lips. Wbat 
aa aproar would bare been raised in Earope if even the 
most harmless liberties of tbe kind were taken by editors. 
TJnfortanately in India there is no p r ope r press entietsxu 
of each misdeeds and no effective pablie opinio*, sad 
anybody says the least offensive things against sat 
deeds be in easily pat down for a sectarian bigot. * la tbe 
case of Mahabhamta, tbe texts began to he interpolated 
long ago, and Dr. Lassen has noted down in varus* placet 
the texts probably interpolated ■ And Sriksri 8. .Sonaa- 
Kandara JTayagar called attention to the fact how, in the 
edition of Yillipatbsrar '* Bharate tTamfl) many Ktanxaa 
were omitted wbohaade and bow other rjmor alteratiotH 
were seaoe ha the tests. 

* e 

Wi; have received an ouaatbestieatH] eomaaaaMauiob, 
sipned * A critic,' taking exceprioiL to oar notice of tbe 
■ Life of Her Majesti ' of tbe Yi n k wkin ftrmm .sau.< 
and coataining aa coameratioa trf errcm in mawwa^e 
and diction <'ontaiaed in the book. There was howenr 
nothing very extrara-aat u> oar praise of the Lmk. and 
1 be criticism is also very nnfair and prejadtr*d and. »» r . 
incwwcl too. Kor justaace where he cJjje^, u, m,U»- 
dancy in eifiressioa* like ' u»3sjC^{^i 7 ' aHt | ^1^^; {„. 
wy* ' ** e 'Sf** ' (berahbO 1- ni^^i for ■» .**».* 
mihI sr-Ksi <m n, .-ompare the mistake t.. thai ,4 tU- ,^-jBter 
wliu iiui.h- J. r>. Mill the greatest i/,/»i»r t ,r tlw an-. 
Why bv Lihijitoh.1 )a.rf..«aaiirt -^ » ^vat fu^clim^rif 
and rtcbtdar u hu traitsUtc-l a Vedaaia Lrtalr^.- eaiiU.-j 
"o* •**•,*« **^(y- .-._»■•» " iftto -BTt rwr, h«|^,v.- 
(nol a pntrtgr's uiolate ii«rr-ly). TV rritir b>>*rwr 
tJijfH-i- li«lie use ij nu familiar Sa»t>ki-it wrwdk «m) aiis 
lltmsual KjHjIttwjr »U"1 f'i lite fn-c n>c <tf lutrisi. «i,nls 
ihtHitrli in f.Jt»H|nijiJ K^e. and m>*th' otlicr niUiakr^c. « \t\, 
pcrliti[i< Slrater jMtthf. iUi il f.jusI 1. r»-io,^,,i..r,Cl ai 
*!«■ *»bh! liK»e. thai ll»- writ, r r- - ^rahmrn antl > Ta.1*. 
rtte awl wlm ruuU i,.4 Iwvc ac«»rrnt ward frn*k«a i« 
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the use of pan classical Tamil. But oar own experience 
of what is called pure classical style, approved of, for 
instance, by the -Editor of the Gnaiiafadlu'ni in friso dis- 
appointing. There is no harm in introducing colloquial 
foreign words if they are effective and otherwise indispen- 
sable. As the new school of Indian Tamil graduates are 
not altogether writing for the vulgar, the/ should aim* 
take care that they do not altogether drift into slang ;' 
though a certain amount of freedom and lightness is 
aJ together essential in. such compositions. 

.% 

Saya the Indian Social Reformer : — 

"As for Agastya, who is said to have pe*f««*eil Tamil, lumif! .'it 

Brahman, we would wlviac our coutoTTiporary m>t to accept these 

things too literally. Who is this Agnatya wlic is said to Iwe 

done so much for the Tamil language ? t'crtainly not the Agastya 

the reputed antlmr of several hymns in the 1st Mundala of the Hig 

Teds, in one of which he figures in thu odious light of th" old 

husband of young Lupamadra. It so happens that Lopumiidru i* a 

Dame for the river Cauvery, and if *t adopt thu crodnlity oF the 

Bidtlhantu Detpikti, there can be nothing intuit cusy than Co give 

the Southern Riflhi a southern wife. It is, however, more in 

consonance with established facta to belie re that Lopamudru wus 

adopted long after the viatic times as the mune of the Cautery, 

augmented it may bo by thu nasic of the southernmost star known 

to Hindu astronomy, Agastya, whieh tlie Cireeks called Cunopus. 

Nothing is tu<ire natural than that a pastoral and agricultural 

people like th« ancient Aryaus should iliitiiie/niali a people ft* the 

children of the star under which and the river on wl.otie hanks 

they dwelt. Wo are inclined to believe that the Aifustyu of the 

Tamil iaugoage is a mere myth, meunii.g no more than that the 

language nourished in the country which lay in the direction, and, 

therefore, according to old-world views, under the protection, of 

the star, Agastya. It was the settled policy of the Rrulnimns to 

give everything they came in eftntnet with a Itrahinanical 

pedigree, provided it was not absolutely licentious or revnltingty 

inhnman." 

Well, according to our learned contemporary the ' Tnniil 
Agastya' was no person, ouch less a Brahmin, was a mere 
myth, and was the name of the Southern Aster-ism. 
We would -i.sk him for his authority for saying so ; ant) 
in what old book of the Brahman* or the Tamils is this 
fact recorded. We thought our contemporary found fault 
frequently with Revivalists and Reactionaries for giving 
-explanations for facts and practices; other thnii those 
denoted by them. 



We are sorry to say our contemporary has not tt rasped 
the true way of leading ancient ltika.su and tradition in 
India. Valuable suggestions ou this point were thrown 
out by Sir Alfred Lyall and Dr. Leituer at the discussion 
-vfkich ensued on the reading of Mr. Sewell's paper " India 
before the English." And then there is another way of 
regarding these traditions and legends and which is sug- 



gested by such a git,at historian as the late J. A. Fronde. 
He says, in his book Oceatin, page (19. — 

"Where were the lines which divided truth from falsehood in tho 
mind of Alcii.Jtis ? The words of Ulysses had form. O-gnnic form 
is possible ouly when there is life rvnd so die problem returns which 
so often huuiita us. What is trnth ? The opplo fal 1 j hy gravitation. 
Whether Xitwton ever watched an apple foil and drew his inference 
in co.ieei|iiencc, has nothing to do with the universal reality which 
remains unaltered if the rest is a legend. The story of tin apple is 
the shell The triirh is the kernel or thing signified. Hncred 
history in like manner, busy only to convey spiritual truth, is cure- 
less as Alcimms of inqniviug into fact- li takes fact or legrud or 
whatever comes to limiil and weaves it into fnnn. Tho I tea nty of 
the form, und the spirit which auinintcsth" form, arc the guarantees 
of truth and curry their witness in themselves. Thus we are rid 
for ever of critical controversies. The spirit is set tree from the 
letter and we ;-an breathe and believe in pence. Two good news to 
be true ! Perhaps ao. Ja a lon^ voy.-ie/e whciv we con do nothing 
but read and reject such thoughts come like shadows apiia water 
when if is untouched by the lirocxe (^ .-j). The air nifties 

it again and they are gone. 

So what we oonclude about Agastya is, though we never 
said he was thu Agastya of the Vedas, ' the odious husband 
of yonng Lopauiudra' (though as a niattej- of fact young 
wives run away front their young and beautiful husbands 
and sometimes shoot them dead too), yet nearly all the 
Puranas and Itikasas written by Aryan Brahmaus attest 
Agustya's sojourn in the sonth, and the very first Tamil 
work written hy a. Brahmau, author of Tilfcappiyam"' 
refers to him in the following verse. 

(!u<rp2tsuj gutter iti~i.QuppQusmil.(l—." 

and the same tradition is preserved in several other 
important works. Agastya is believed to be the author of 
the first work in grammar " Qustp-fajui" a work believed 
to be loKtuovt. ami Agastya is always spoken of as the Tamil 
3luni ; as such Agastya was. probably n well-kitom,i histori- 
c-al figure, connected with the very first settlement ofXortli 
Indian Aryans into the T-mil land, and who soon after 
their settlement, identified themselves completely with the 
Tamil people for centuries, (anil mj we liuve the fact that 
till the time of Nilakunta aud Saukai-i we have very ffcw 
Siiiiskiit works of any importance composed in Southern 
India; anil even if Agastya was not a Brahman wnl was a 
mere myth, the traditions connected with him are enough 
for our purpose to show I he leeliutr oF social unity which 
prevailed in those limes between the Aryans and Tamils. 
Guana Sambnnflia of the Kauiulinyu (ioti-st fa \%dio 
Gotra by the way) always calls himself very frequently. 
4 TftP*il Gnana Sarribanthuu' but perhaps our contem- 
porary will say he was no Brahmin and was a myth also. 
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I* mmnoWam :— We Jegret to record, the passing away 
of Pundit Veukataramana Dass of Sftmakulam, Coimba- 
toM, on 11th August last. He belon K s to a VaiahnRva 
family of the Sholiya sf ct and bis family members were 
heriditary archakas of the»Visbnu temple of the same 
Tillage. He Jearnt Sanskrit in bis youth under one 
Appniinga Sastri and bat his proficiency in the Tan.il 
language was more or„ less self-acquired, though* he 
received some finishing from Pundit Kandasami Mudaliar 
of Coimbatore. In early life he was helped by some 
local m agnates, .and subsequently he got engaged in a 
Bajatiakutam on a small salary. During this period 
and latterly he spent his time mostly in preaching and in 
literary work. The pnges of Brahma Yidhya, Nugai Nila- 
loehani. Viffka Vwakartw anoV a number of other verna- 
cular journals were frequently enriched from his 
contributions, and he was a powerful writer and speaker. 
He has published an innumerable nnmber of pamphlets 
and books and Iris Thiritpandi Koiiumudi Vuranatn is 
spoken of highly. We met him while returning from the 
Maharaja S^tupati of Ramnad loaded with a present 
of Rs. 500, and he expressed to us hi3 great gratification 
and gratefulness to the Maharajah. He lived a life of 
extreme parity, and piety and simplicity and extreme 
contentment. He gut from the Maharaja of Ramnad 
the title of VnliakaUyitga Haradatta on account of his 
great proficiency in the Saiva Siddhanta Shastrae and 
•adherence to the faith. All the vernacular journals feel 
his irreparable to themselves and to the public. He has 
left behind him a father, 2 Bonn and 3 daughters, in 
rather a precarious condition. 






wealthiest and moat enlightened men of thin Presidency, be foaHed 
for the " pro|»gatico of vernacular literature <"' Then is no Jack 
of money in the country, and the men who poaaeta it have not 
shown themselves backward in helping on pTiilanthrophic nhemes, 
and there is little, donbfihat thit support would be forthcoming. 
The business of the society, when duly furnished with faada, 
wonld he to employ eH nested rnen # to translate suitable Bnajfixh. 
books into the vernaculars, and, if possible, to compose origins,! 
works. We ere convinced there would be no leek of men to do 
thi%; men who are capable, and who wonld be only too glad of the 
opportunity of making a few hundred rupees in this way. Besides, 
they wouH get Kndan too. The society wonld publish the books at 
its own risk, but jf the people are as aaxioua for something to read 
as ive are just now being fed to suppose, there wonld not he much 
risk about it. An incalculable amount of good might be done in 
this way. The masses would be supplied with sound and healthy 
reading) the vernaculars wonld be improved, and the neoeaaary 
stimulus and encouragement given for their study. And, what is 
more, it would in all probability, pay, aad there seems to be no 
reason why, in time such a society ahoild not have its book depots 
in every town in the Presidency. And above all, it would be done 
by the people's unaided efforts, without the help of Government*, 
or Universities, or any other official corporations. The thine; only 
wants organising. The money, we are convinced, is ready at hand? 
the working material, if scanty at first, would increase to supply 
the demand. There seems to mt to-be an openiag bene &r indivi- 
dual effort and public spirit. The men who. could organise such a 
societies this, would be (fting much for their countrymen and ate 
posterity." 



* « 



We are, glad to congratulate Mrs. Annie Besant oa he» 
achievement in establishing a Central ffindu College at 
Benares. The College was opened on 7th July last, with 
G-anesha Puja and Hom&m Ac. There are two European 
and two Indian Professors, and one He%d Sanskrit Pandit 
in the staff. The fee* are fixed very low — one Rupee a 
mouth in the School and two Rupees a month in tna, 
College. 



The Madras Mail in reviewing the series of articles 
contributed by Mr. C. V Swaminatha Aiyaron Vernacular 
Studies, concludes as follows : — 

" Now for a practical suggestion, to finish up with. The people 
of this Presidency, wb mean thy vernacular- speaking people, want Madhah :— Printed by P. C. Kahiana Scndaba Nauab, at the 

bookB to read. At present this literature is limited in quantity and C. N. Pbess, 39, Godown Street, Black Town, and Published by 

nashy in quality. Why should not»a big society, consisting of the J. X, NaOASATKAM. 
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THIRD PA'DA. 

This pa-da will be concerned with an enquiry into 
the meaning of such of the Vedantio passages as 
contain explicit marks of Brahman, as also incidental- 
ly with determining as to who is qualified (for the 
study of tine science) : 

the abode of heayen, earth etc-, ii the Faruaee'vm, owiag 

tc the word ' self* (I. HI. 1). 

The passage referred to here occur3 in the Mun- 
daka-Upanishad and reads thus : 

" In him the heaven, the earth and the sky are 
woven, the mind also with all the senses. Know 
him alone, the A'tman/and leave oft other words. 
He is the bridge of the immortal."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the being 
spoken of as the abode of the heaven and the enrth 
is the Paramos' vara or some other being. 

• MuMduka-UpanieliaU 'l-~2 — 5. 
25 



{P-arvapah>ha) : — It seems that some being other 
than Parames'vara viz. V&yu, is the abode of the 
heaven, the earth etc., for he is declared to bl the 
abode of all in the following passage : 

" By air, as by a thread, O Gautama>, this world 
and tha other world, and all creatures are strong' 
together."* 

As against the foregoing, wo hold as follows: 

The Pammes'vara is the abode of the heaven, the 
earth etc., because of the word ' A.'tma.n ' in the 
passage " Know hiin ulor.e, the A'tinan." 

What is the objection to Viiyu, the Sutratmliu, 
being denoted by the word ' A'tman ' 

The Sufrakirn answers thus 

And because «f tie declaration (that he is) reached by the 

liberated (I- ill. 3.) 

It is none other thun Parames'vara, because that 
Being ie t" be reached by the liberated souls, — those 
who -ire liberated trout name and form generated by 
the meritorious and sinful acts — as declared in the 
following passages : 

•JJrilikd»ninj-»ka-DpiiDishad 5 — 7— i. 
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" When the seer see the brilliant maker and lord (of 
die world) as the person who is the source of 
Brahman, then he is wise, and shaking off good 
ar-d ev'l, he reacts the highest Sam-jam free 
from passions ■** 

"Ar the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing 
their DHine and tilt-in form, thus, a wise man, fre^d 
from name and form, goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great " t 

How ean this be possible in Yiyu ? Viyu. becomes 
the Sutratman only an eusouled by Parames'vara, 
inasnii'L'h us Viyu is one of the eight forms of the 
Pam mes'vara. Hence the ■conclusion that it is not 
Viyu. 

Mat the subject of inference, for want of its designation ; nor 

the living being C Hi. 3- > 

It cannot be maintained that what is spoken of as 
the abode of heaven, earth etc, refers to Pi-adh&na as 
known by inference, inasmuch as it is the upudiina 
or material cause of all ; tor, there is no word denoting 
Pndhina. Neither can it be the Jiva, for, then, it 
would involve an incongruity. 

Swum of tie mention of a dlitlneUa (I lil. i ) 
Here a distinction as made between IV vara and Jiva 
in the following paasage : 

"On the same tree man (pnrnsha) sita grieviDg, 
immersod, bewildered by his own impotence. Bat 
when he sees the other Lord contented and knows 
bis glory, then his grief passes away." t 

Wherefore He who is the Supreme fjord (Parnmcs'- 
vara) in Himself can alone be the abode of heaven 
earth etc. 

Jy tie eoatwrt ■;!. ill. E .) 

This section, indeed, treats of the Supreme, and 
hej;h)S thas : 

" Now the supreme kuawledge by which that 
Indestructible is known. "§ 

Wberefoiv also, the Psrviraes'\;ira is here referred 
to." 

and ob iccflunt of present* ud eating (. . iii. 6.) 

And also because, after having said that J iva eats the 
frails of his actions, the s'ruti speaks of Him who 
shines forth without eating, ii- the following passage. 



'■ Two birds inseparable friends, clinjr to the sar e 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the 
othe.- looks on without eating."* 

Hence the c»nclu«wn that it is the ParamesVara 
Himself, distinct from the Jiva, who is spoken of *a 
the abode of heaven, earth etc. 



Adhlkarana 2. 

The Siitrakara proceeds to shew that unsurpassed 
Kliss is the result of reaching Parames'vara who, as 
has jnst bi-en described, has to be reached by the 
liberated souls : 

The Infinity {is Parensee' vara) been** of its mention after 

serenity (I. iii. 7) 

In the Oliaudogya-IJpanishad, after declaring that 
"Infinity only is bliss," the s'ruti describes the 
nature of the Infinity as follows ; 

" Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
that is the Infinite. "t 

Here arises a doubt as to whether it is the Para- 
mesVara or some other being who is denoted by tbe 
word 'Infinite. 

{Pitrvapaksha): — The Infinite is some being other 
than Pacames'vara, namely Frnna. When, as regards: 
' name"" and other things mentioned in the previous 
passages, Nirada asked " Is there something better 
than a name V'% Sanatkumira mentions " speech " 
and other things, in such words as ^ speech is better 
than a name ;"£ but, after Prina, s'rati introdnces the 
Infinite without resorting to a qnestion and an 
answer. Because Parauies'rara is thns not the sub- 
ject of disci im-se here, therefore Prina is the Infinite 

As ag»iust the foregoing we hold as follows . 
Paranies* vara alone is denoted by the word ' Infinite,' 
as coining after ' serenity.' ' .Serenity * ifleans Jivn 
as spoken 'of in the s'rnti '" Xow that serene being 
which etc." || And he is referred to by the word 
Prina/ After him, the Infiuitc is declared as some- 
thing difiereut from him in the words. " But in 
reality he declares what is beyond who d'-clares the 
Highest Being to be the true,***! and so on. Here, 
after declaring that He who understands Prina 



• Muui[aL»-l.']«iii»l,Bd 3 1—3, 
t Ibid 3 * »- 

t Mumlnka C|ittniK;iaJ 3- |. J. 
f Mumlaka Dpanisliud 11 -S. 



•ibid 3 1 1. 
♦ Opcil 7-iM. 

; J hid. --t-v 

^ Ibid. 7-3-1. 

I hid 8-3-4. 

Vlbid71T-l. 
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dechres that which is beyond in the words, " He who 
MS* this, perceives this, and understands this, declares 
-what is beyond ;* the s'ruti indicates, by the word 
'but,' that he who declares tho Highest Being to be 
the Troe is superior to him who is mentioned above, 
—to him who declares that Pr&na is the Being who 
is hey on d all. Tleretore it is to be concluded that 
the being who is called the True and is the subject 
subsequently spoken of as the Highest Beings is 
superior to Pr&na previously -spoken of as the Highest 
Being. It is that Being who is described in a succeed- 
ing passage as possessed of the attribute of infinitude. 
He is even spoken of as A'tman in a passage next 
succeeding it, in the words " Nent follows the expla- 
nation of the Infinite as the A'tman."t Wherefore 
the Infinite is the A'tman, none other than the Para- 
mes'vara, who in Superior to Jivn spoken of by the 
word ' Pr&na. ' 

And wring to the spprepristnini ef the attributes (I. Hi, 8). 

The attributes that He rests in His own grsHtness, 
that He k the Attnan of all, that He is the cause of 
all, and so on, are taught in the following passages : 

" Lord, wherein does He rest? In His own 
greatness. "% 

" A'tman is all this."§ 

*' From the Atman comes Prana ; from the A'tman, 
hope."|| 
These are appropriate only when applied to Para- 
mes'vara, not to Jfva denoted by the word ' Pr&na.' 
Wherefore, it may be concluded that Parames'vara 
anme is the Infinite, not the other. 

(Objection): — In the preceding adhikarana it was 
shewn that the liberated souls attain equality with 
Brahman, as said by the s'ruti " He reaches the 
highest equality free from passioDs."*T Accordingly 
it is to be concluded that the liberated souls who have 
attained onion with Brahman remain separate from 
Him. In the passage "where one sees nothing else, 
beara oothisg else, understands nothing else, thitt is the 
Infinite," -"* it is deelared that, when Brahman denoted 
by the word ' Infinite' is seen, there can be no percep- 
tion of the universe as opposed to Brahman. Bow to 
reconcile this ? 

• n*r7.Ife-4. 

t Ihid t-stot. 

tCth. Up. 7— S4— 1. 

} Ibid. 7—46—2. 

H Ibid, 7—16—1. 

*Muodakji-C[»nilLud, 3—1—3. 

•• Chh. Up. 7— SS— 1. 



(Anmew) : — The«meaning of the pssertion that " one 
sees nothing else" when the Infinite is immediately 
perceived, may be expbiined as follows : He whose 
nature is unsurpassed bliss, in whom — whenjmmedis- 
tely seen*— merged, a man does not seek to purceive 
colour and other sense-objectsnrith ft longing for any 
more plexsures, He is the Infinite, He is Brahfhan. 
Imieed, the various kinds of sensuous pleasure are 
only the infiniteaimully small fractions of Brahman's 
bliss. Accordingly the S'ruti says, " All other crea- 
tures live on a small portion of this bliss."* Where- 
fore here, a« regards Brahuinn, there cas be uu denial 
of duality. We need not specially investigate, as to 
how the perception of the- universe which is alien to 
the highest end of man can be avoided so long as thu 
universe exists. For, in the case of liberated souls, 
it is not the material (Pr&krita) universe which is per- 
ceived by them. Uu the other hand, it is Brahman 
Himself, whose essential nature is unsurpassed bliss, 
that forms the object of perception in tne form of 
universe. Accordingly the S'ruti says ;, 

" That, then, he becomes ; Brahman whose body is 
Light (Akas'a), whose nature is true, whose delight 
is in Prana (Supreme S'akti), whose bliss is in 
Manas."! 

There, the liberated soul is introduced in the words 
" He attains to the state of self-effulgence, he attains 
to the mastery over manas," and so on* Tn " hw 
is the master of speech" and so on, he is said to be 
endued with speech and other sense-organs which are 
under his own control, which are non-materialjapra- 
kritai and perfectly pure. To him, then, on attaining 
to that condition, this visihle array of the material 
f prakrita) universe becomes the very Brahman whose 
body is ikia'a, i. <■., whose body is trite f.ight of spiri- 
tual consciousness. This is the hidden meaning of 
the passage. Wherefore equality of the liberated souls 
with Brahman consists iD their perceiving the universi 
as one with Brahman in essence. Hence the propriety 
of the whole doctrine. 



Ad hi tear-ana. 3- 

Tfct Axifeara (Ss ?arau.M'va») beesue «f tie nnpartiaf 
of (tlu naivsrw) toelsflag s'ka's's. (I ili 9). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the BrihLdaranyaka, and runs thos : 

• Bri. TJp. 6—3—32. 
t Tait- Up. 1— fl. 
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*' Gargi, the BrTihmans call this the Indestructi- 
ble 'Akshara). It is neither coarse noi fine, 
neither short nor long, neither red nor fluid ; it 
is without shadow ;"* and so on. 

Here a threefold doubt arises us to tha meaning of 
the word 'AJJshara' ; do^s it refer to PrannVH, Jiva or 
Parames'vara ? 

(PiU-vajtakxhii) : — One of the two, Prmiava or Jfva, 
is denoted by the word * akshara,' — How ? — It is but 
right th»t it should refer to Pranava inasmuch as the 
word l nkshura' i< synonymous with 'letter.' It is 
also right that 'akshara' should r*-ft'r to Purusha or 
•Jiva, as saiil in the scriptural passage ' Purusha is 
termed akshar:i."t Wherefore they alone "are re- 
ferred to by the word ' akshxra' 

As against the foregoing we hn|d as follows : Here, 
it is Brahman who is denoted by the word ' aksliara.' 
Why ? Because the Akshara is said to support every- 
thing including akfts'a. When Gargi asked ' In what 
then is the £l?»s'a woven like warf and woof V'% — 
that iikas'a which is described as the basis of all phe- 
nomena in tbe passage, " That of which they say that 
it is above the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing 
heaven and earth, past, present, and future, that is 
woven, like warf and woof, in the akas'a,"§ — Tajfia- 
valkya said. "O Gavgi, the Brahmanas call thin ihe 

Akshara. In that Akshara then, Gargi, 

the akas'a, is woven, like warf and woof."|| We are 
taught that the Akshsira so described supports the 
universe incrtading akas'a. Where else is'this possi- 
ble except* in the Paramatman ? Wherefore Para- 
mes'vara alone is the being denoted by the word 
1 Akshara. 

And that, 07 the command- (I. ill- 10). 
Aud wo are taught th .t this support is owing to the 
hi?at command, as the S'rutf say3, •' By the command 
of that AU.vliara, O Gargf, Sun and Moon stand apart * ,| 
Jiva eannat exerctee such a command over the world, 
as the S'rtrf « says that there cannot be «. second in the 
cojniiiand of the world, in the passage, " One alone is 
Kndra they are no* for a second "**. Wherefore 
Paranies'vara alone is denoted by the word 'Akshara.' 



And bmiM of the exclusion of distinction (I HI. 11.) o 
" Distinction " means being a separate entity. The 
concluding portion of the passage, — namely, "This 
Akshara, O Gargi** ia unseen, but seeing: unheard, 
but hearing; uuperceived, but perceiving ; unknown, 
but knowing." — excludes the idea of the A kshara being 
distinct from Parames'vara, inasmuch as neither Jiva 
npr Prauava can be spoken of as seeing and being at 
the«ame time unseen. Hence, the conclusion that 
Pk i aiiies' vara alone is the Akshara. 



* fan. Uji. r. -R H. 
t Bluvjtiivjul tutu. W. Ifi. 
■* Bit, Up. 5— N--7. 
S Ibid 5 S 1. 
I: Uii. U]i. S— « -11. 
f Jliitl, 0-£-9. 



Ad h I karana.— 4 

This Adhitaranais intended to show that the Para- 
mes'vara, though beyond the reach* of sensuous per- 
ception, yet becomes immediately perceptible to His 
devotees, as a result of His Supreme Mercy : 

Be is the object of perception, tecuse of the mention 
(of Sis tttritatw). (I- HI. 12) 
The passage which forms the subject of discussion, 
here occurs in the Pras'na Upanishad and reads as 

follows .• 

" Again he who meditates with this syllable ' Aum' 

of three matras, on the Highest Purusha, he comes 

to light and to the sun. And as a suake is freed 

from its skin, so is he freed fron^&vil. He is led 

up hy the Sufuau verses to the Brahma-world, 

and than Him who is superior to the Jiva-mass 

he sees the Higher Purusha lying in the body."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the entity spoken 

of as the object of perception is the Parames'vara or 

some other being. 

(Ptlrvapaksha) : — He is not ihe Parames'vara. He is 
none other thaii the Hiranyagarbha, as the a'ruti 
speaks of rhe attainment of his regions, in the "words, 
'bytheSAman verses, he is led up to the Brahma- 
world.' And the world ' Highest' too is applicable to 
him who is the highest of the Jtvas. Or, it may be 
NariymiH; for he is the being denoted by* the word 
' Pmu-ha'. He can also be spoken of as higher than 
the Hiranyagarbha who is the aggregate of the Jtvas 
He ajone is known to be designated by Pranava 
His nbodf alone is declared in the s'ruti to be intuited 
by the wise, in the words, ''That supreme abode of 
Vishnu do the wise ever see ;"t and in the concluding 
verse thi* fact is thus referred to : 



■ • Op. Cit 5-5. 
t Tttittirijii-SamliUA 4- 2— S. 
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« Through the Rik -verses he arrives at this world, 
through the Yajo 8- verses at the sky, through the 
8£ men- verses at that which the wise teach."*' 

As against the foregoing we hpJd aa follows : Here 
the object of the act of perception is the Pararaes'vara, 
because of the mention \>f His distinguishing attribu- 
tes each as tranquillity in the following passage : 

" The wise arrives at that which is tranquil, free 
from decay, from death, from fear, — the Highest"! 

Indeed, in the Hiranyagarbha who is a creatnre of 
the Parames'vara, no such attributes as tranquillity 
can exist. The term * Brahma-world' means the region 
of S'i va — the Para-bran man — whi ch i r worthy of attain- 
ment. Re, indeed, who is ' higher than him who is 
superior ' to tlio Hiranyagarbha, the aggregate of 
Jivrs spoken of as ' Jiva-maes' — is declared as the 
object of meditation. Hence the untenability of the 
view that the Hiranyagarbha is meant here (to be 
the object of perception ). 

As to the assertion that Nir/iyans is. meant here, 
it needs investigation. How can he be spoken of as 
eternally free, as the cause cf fearlessness, as the 
supreme, beyond all universe, as taught in the words 
" free from death, from fear, and highest"? He is, in- 
deed, of the form of the universe. And how then to 
explain the statement that the devotee directly sees 
Him who is higher than Nariyana — than him who is 
superior even to Hiranyagarbha the ' jiva-mass,' — 
Him who lies in the body as the AntaryAmin and is 
therefore called Purusha, Him who is Para-brahman ? 
Indeed, the s'ruti declares as follows : 

" Superior to Nariyana is Brahman."* 

"True, real, the Supreme Brahman, the spirit 
(PuruBbai, dark and (yellowish, celebate, diverse- 
eyed"^ 

Wherefok-e it is but right to maintain that the s'ruti 
— "he sees the Purusha lying in the body, Greater 
than the Great," — declares as the object of percep- 
tion Him who is called Purusha as dwelling in the 
Dahara-lottis in the hody ; who is denoted by the 
Prima va, as declared in the ai-'uti," Designated by 
thai (Pranava) which is merged in its root (the syllable 
d) is He who is the Highest, the Mahes'varu (Jrcat 
Lord);" who, as said in the s'ruti " Brahmaji who is 
greater than Niiriyana," is greater than Nirayuna 

•.Jrn«nn-Uiiiuiiil«"l 6 --7. 
t Ibitl 6-7. 

*4lKliuii»r|uiiii>lnul. 
$ Ibid. 



who is the form of universe : who is true and . 
real, a* devoid of all divergence in speech %nd 
thought; who, as possessed of three eyes, is said 
to be dj verse-eyed ; who, aa coloured^ by the 
Soprem* Energy (Para-s'Ati) called Umi-a word 
formed of the constituent ^sounds of the Pranava 
in their reversed order,— is described as darlf and 
yellowish ; who is the supreme* all-transcendityj Brah- 
man Now as to the a&sertion based on the s'ruti 
"That Supreme abode of Vishnu": there is no in- 
congruity whatever, inasmuch as that very supreme 
form of Vishnu which, when looked apart from the 
universe, is made of unsurpassed bliss, is itself the 
Supreme Brahman called .S'iva. That is to say, there 
is no essential distinction between Vishnu and S'iva, 
the material and efficient causes of the universe, ex- 
cept whnt is due to a difference of state. 



Adhlkarana 5. 

Thus, it has been shown here that the Sakshitkara 
or direct perception of Parabrnhman, the diverse- 
eyed, — who is above the universe including Vishnu 
Brahma and so on, who, lying in the body as an act of 
Grace to the devotee, is called Purusha, who is as- 
sociated with Urns, the Supreme Energy (Parama- 
S'aktil, — enables His devotees who are always intent " 
on His name, Pranava, to attain Him, by way of 
bringing about the cessation of all sams&ra. This 
adhikarana proceeds to speak of His residence iirthe 
hody and of His worship : 

Sahara (le Parames'vara), because of the nextrfnentiQjwd 
(attributes.) (I- m. 13). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Chhaiidogya-Upanisbad and reads 
us follows : 

" Tliefe is this city of Hrabutan, and in it the palace, 
the small (dahara) lutus and in it that Dallam (small) 
aksW*. Now what exists in tlmt Hahara-aks'is'a, that 
is to be sought^for, thai is hi be understood."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is the material 
ether f Bhutikis'al, or Jiva, or- Parames'vara that is 
denoted by the word ' duhara. 

{Pi''irt<}><tk*h«) :— The application ul'thp word ' afc»- 
.s'a being restricted to tlie material ether, ' Dahara- 
iikas'n ' denotes bhutakiWii or material ether. Or, 
the word ' dahara' refi-^ to Jiva, because the word 
means 'small in size' and is therefore applicable to 
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Iff a who la ana, if atomic siiBe. Jt Dahara ' ran not 
denote the aril-pervading Parames'vara. 

As agaiDst the foregoing we hold as fallows : 
' Daharn-ukrts'ft is none other than the Parames'vara, 
Why f Because of the attributes next, mentioned, 
soph a* the cittribotes of being free from sin and so on, 
thns declared in a subsequent passage of the section : 

" This A'tman is free from sin, free from old age, free 
from death Rnd grief, free from hunger and 
thirst, of unfailing desires, of unfailing will." * 
How enn these exist in the Jiva who is a samsarin, a 
beinp of the world ? Wherefore Dahara-akas'a is 
none other than the l's'vara, possessed of the attribute 
of being free fmm sin, and so on. 

And because of going and of the wort So iadeed It is found ; 
and there Is an indicating mark (I, iii, 14 V 

' Dabara.-akis';i ' denotes PaTames'vara, also because 
it is declared that the creatures daily go into this 
Dahara-ikas'a, and because it is spoken of as ' Brahma* 
loka' in the following passage in the same context: 

" As people who do not know the country walk 
:igain and again over a gold treasure that has 
been hidden somewhere in the earth and do 
not Discover it, thus do all these creatures day 
after day go into the Brahma-loka, and yet do 
not discover it, because they are carried away 
by untrnth."t 

So, indeed, elsewhere thes'ruti speaks of the creatures 
thus going t j the Parames'vara, us found w the follow- 
ing passage : 

'In the same manner, my son, all these creatures, 
when they have become merged in the True, 
ko'jw not that they are merged in the True." J 

We also find the word Brahma-loka applied to the 
san.e in the following passage 

"' This is Brahma-loka, O Kinjj." $ 
Aloreover, even leaving out of consideration the fact 
that the s'ruti speaks elmivhvre of the creatures daily 
going tt Brahman and refers to the Dahaia-akits'a by 
the word ' Brahma-loka,' we find ample evidence 
abowiug that D.thara-nkiWa is Paramos' vara in the 
section under ;liscussiou which Speaks of all creatures 
going daily to Brahman and contains the word 

Bra.lima-lokst' referring to Oiiliara-iikAs'a. 

* Il.iel. o I --iV 

t VM. 8-3—2. 

I It.id. C D— 3. 

§ llri. L>. 6.-:i-^. 



Because of Sis gwatawi— the rapperttog (of U» ttivtrn)— flag 
found la tbii (DaUn.-a'ki'i'a). (I. HI. 16) 

The act of supporting the universe, which consti- 
tutes the Parames'rara's greatness, is predicated of 
this Dahara-akiVa, in the following passage : 

" Now that A'tman is the limit the support, so that 
these worlds tuay not become jdmblednp."*' 

And this supporting of the universe forma the 
greatness of Parames'vara, as ohe following s'ruti 
declares . 

" He is the lord of all, the master of all beings, the 
protector of all beings. He is the limit, the sup- 
port, so that these worlds may not become jumbled 
up."t 

Wherefore also, Dahara-ukas'a is Pararoes'vara. 

And it being well-known (that Ee is to Ve worshipped there), 
ll. ill. 16). 

The Mahapanishad says .* 

' : There is that small lotus situated in the body's 
midst, free from sin, the abode of the preat,- 
and therein is the Dahara (small) ilk As' a, free 
from grief ; and that wbicb is there within has 
to be worshipped ."% 

The Kaivalya-Upaniehad says.- 

" Having regarded the heart-lotus as free from all 

stain, and having contemplated the Lord 

Parames'vara, with His helpmate Uma. as the 
Triloetmna(thxee-eyed),asN$laknnthft(d&rk>neulc- 
ed) as serene " 

Prom such passages as these it is clear that Para- 
mes'vara associated with limit is to be contemplated 

as dwelling within the small )otus. For this reason 
also, Dahara-Akasa is Faramesv'ara. 

< Ohjectvm) : — From such passages in another Upa- 
niahad as ■' In that akas'a within the heart, there 
reposes the ruler of all, the lord of all, the king of 
al],"§ it is clear that the Parames'vara is to be con- 
templated as dwelling in the Dahara akasa within the 
small lotus. Here He is to be contemplated as the 
Dahara-iki'is'a itself. There is thus a self-contradiction 
in tht Upauishads. 

[AnxUxr) : — Even here it is the Parames'vara dwell- 
ing within thf Dahara-ikus'a that has to be cort- 

* Chlin. TJ|i. 8—4 1. 
t Uii. Up. 6-4—32 
J Miliums. Up. 10. 
S Hii. Up. 6— t— -il. 
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tempkted. But, inasmuch as sinlessueas and other 
attributes of Paramea'vnia are found predicated of 
Dahara-nk&s'a, Pararuea'varR amy also hg spokfea of as 
Dahara-ikas'a when conceived* ass" Chitl-ambara, aa 
enrobed in the Spiritual Light. 

01 you say that)- owing 3 reference to the ether that (other) 

li meant hen, (wo reply) no, owing to impossibility 

II- HI. 17.) 

{Objection) : — The^other, namely jiva, is referred 
to in the following pasaage : 

" Now that serene being who, after having risen 
from out this earthly body, und having reached 
the highest Light, appeals in his true form, that 
is the A'tman : thus he speke,"* 

Therefore the akas'a under discussion can be no 
other than the Jiva. 

(Annivrr) : — No ; because the attributes mentioned 
above, such as freedom from sin, cannot pertain to 
him. Wherefore akas'a properly refers here to none 
other than Pararaes'vara to whom those attributes 
belong. 

(If 700, say that it is ji'va) because of the subsequent (passage), 

(we hold that it speaks of ji'va) whose true nature has 

manifested itself (I- lii- IB.) 

{Objection) : — In the sequel, in Prajapati'? words, 
the a'rati declares that Jiva is devoid of all sin and 
eo on, thus 1 

" The A'tman who is free from sin, free from old 
age, from death and grief, from hunger and 
thirst, whose desires never fail, whose will is ever 
true, lie it is whom we must search out ; He it 
is whom we must try to know. He who has 
searched out that A'tman and understands Him 
obtains all worlds ;ind all desires." 

The s'rnti also spcuks of the characteristic mark of 
Jiva — namely his ;issociatio]i with the thrive avasthas 
or states — in the following jmswtg^s : 

"That person who is seen in Ibr i-vc, lie is A'tman; 
thus he said.'t 

• Chlii. UpmiUkul B-3-1. 

t Clllifl, U[>Hllisli:l(l l-lij. 



" He who moves about happy Tn dreams, he is the 
A'tman."* 

" "When h man being asleep, reposing, and at per- 
fect rflst, sees no dreams, th*at ia the A'tman."t 

Therefore it ia right to say that Jiva is here referred 
to. 

( Answer) ; — There is no force in this contention. 
Here the s'ruti describes Jiva whose attributes, such 
as sinlessness, had been veiled by the body generated 
by his own beghmingless tin and karma, but who, 
when afterwards become united to the Supreme Light, 
has his owu true nature manifested, as well as the 
attribute of freedom from sin and the like ; it Is not 
the Jiva who is of samsara. 

But the Dabara-akas'a denotes the Being whose 
several blessed inherent attributes are never hidden* 
Thus, the Dabaia-akAs'a here spoken of is neither 
bound nor liberated. 

The reference serves a different purpose. (I, lii, 19). 
The manifestation of Jiva's true nature on reaching 
the Supreme BeiDg denoted by the word Dahara-ikas'a 
is spoken of in the following passage : 

" Having risen from out this earthly body, and 
having reached the highest light, he appears in 
his true form ." J 

Here the reference to Jiva serves to show that such ia 

his greatness. Hence no contradiction. 

(If you hold that Jiva is here referred to) because of the s'nni 
speaking if smallness, this has been answercl (I, ill, 30). 

As to the objection that, as dwelling in a am all 
place, the Dahara-akas'a must be a limited beinj», and 
that it is therefore not the Supreme Being here refer- 
red to, — it has already been answered in the sutra 
I, », 7. 

V M.\ii'ai»:v\ S'.VsTiii, 11. a. 

(To In- t'vittiutteil.) 
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(Continued' from page 55). 
BHARKARIAN'S STATEMENT. 



4. If you say that as from . gold is produced all 
kinds of ornaments, so all this world is God, then it 
mast follow that there must be a person who created 
this world and persons for whom this world was 
created, as we infer from your analogy, persons who 
made the gold ornaments »ud persons who wear them. 



Paxinama Vadam, 

1. Though agreeing with the Mayavadi in regard- 
ing the Veda as Swayambuyet he differs from htm in 
regard to the end of the Veda, and postulates both 
betham and abetham of Brahm. This philosophy 
we will expound herein. 

2. It is Chit that evolves by Parinama into this 
world and Jivas, so Sat (Brahm) is all. The Vedas de- 
clare the means whereby the bliss of Moksfaa can be 
secured. If these means are followed, the Jiva will 
lose his separateness and become One with Brahm- 
So the Pa+inamavadi states. 

His Refotation. 

1. Brahm cannot become this world, as the same 
entity cannot become matter and yet be separate 
from matter- If you instance the salt present in 
union with sea-water, even then, the nature of salt is 
quite distinct from the water and the subject cannot 
divide itself into subject and object. Why do you 
confuse yourself whose intelligence is so ponderable f 

2. If you assert that this worid forme only a frac- 
tional part of God, then this part becomes destroyed 
in time, and is reproduced from maya. If you say 
that it resolves into Brahman itself, then this portion 
of Brahman becomes mere insentient matter only, by 
reason of this origination and dissolution. And as 
you yourself evo've with th.s world, your intelligence 
aspiring to aohatu cannot itself be real and cannot 
but be insentient matter. 

3. You instanced the seed as the Brahm and the 
trie as the world. Then your describing God as Eter- 
nal and unchangeable cannot be true and your Brahm 
will change into insentient matter and die out again 
as such. Besides, when tho seed developes into the 
tree it has the support of the earth (for nourishment 
etc.) bat whence does yonr Brahmnu derive support. 

O yon, who have become Brahman, you will be 
ridiculed by the world as mad. 

■2. The seed rn.il ll,o <rce, gold mid ornaments, „.„, ; „|,i H ,i t |lr<1 . 
anted fi.jiti srn ;irc tin- fiimili'.ti' ami Indies of this »ehuoi. 



5. The Jiva cannot reach the Heaven of Mokeha, 
if -its intelligence and volition die out- Yet you say, 
he can reach Brahman by losing- bis intelligence and 
volition. If this individual intelligence &c- die out, 
then there is nothing to unite with God. If without 
such annihilation, yon can reach bliss, then why don't 
you enjoy it in thie'body, but instead, try to rid your- 
self of it and subject yourself to ell Borts oi mortifica- 
tion. 

THE NIRISHWAUA SANKHYA SYSTEM. 
Prakriti divides itself into Mula, Pnriashtaka and 
Vikriti; and Sthula, Snkshuma and Param. The 
Purusha evolving in conjunction with the evolution 
of the worlds and bodies fancies he is one with them 
and when he understands from attaining wisdom that 
he is different from Prakriti he attains Moksha. So 
the Nirisbvara Sankbya stateB. 

6. Mula or Boot ia here identified by our commentator! with 
Chittn or Intellect, in which ease what Mr. Dariea says cannot 
be correct . He s»ys, " The mental physiolog7 of Kapila ia im- 
perfect. Tho 'intellect' (bnddhi) merely represent* sensational 
ideas in a complete form to the gate of the soul and tho soul 
never acts. It does not appear therefore how abstract ideas an 
formed or by what mentis a course of reasoning can be carried 
on. The Vedantist* add a fourth faculty called Chitta, the think- 
ing or reusotiing faculty." We are not auie also if he is correct 
iu translating buddhi as intellect and chitta as reason. Bee 
pp. -(Hand 49 Sirngnnnabotham for our definition ot these terms. 
Pnriashtaka com prise ifflim*, Bnddhi and Alumiara and the five 
tantnatra, sound, eight, touch, smell and taste. Vikriti are the 
gross elements mid scnseB,- -namely, fivo elements, five organs of 
ecusc, the eye, the car, tho nose, the tongue and the skin ; tho five 
organs of netion {Kamieudriijti) the voice, hand, the fret, the onus 
and the urgoiis of generation. The Snnl-fcy« Kariia (fives o slightly 
different clnssiKcatimi. Prakriti (mula) is not produced. Prakriti 
in this ecusc is' the Tamil word Paknthi {-•&&)■ That which 
is produced is Vikriti, same n» Tumil (Vikuthi) [J&P )■ llnhut or 
Bliddhi, uml Ahiinkaru niul the ft livumntiH* lire both Paknthi, 
( ,J vf£) »s they iti* producing mid Vikuthi (nfgjs) ns they sire pro- 
duced from Miiln Prakriti. The Test lfl are Vikuthi 'l-gfi «nly 
(including the 5 elements ami ft senses and "i organs of notion and 
maims). The Hve tmimatrns tiro produced from AlmnVuni. So 
tho mimbci of hitwns (Prakriti) ia vimuui-ly given tin 24 or 10, 
when we include tlie ft tniinintma or omit them in tho cnu- 
nii-riitioii. Including Puruclia. tho total number is 26. The Sid- 
illiuntu clussilH-otuni. ns will Im< seen from the table printed" in 
No, 11, Vol. f nf this Utujiiziui-, ntix,*.. these 2." tntwus aiid 
IHistulntes 11 more, i'./. VnyiiHfimliitu, Purvu 23, Cli. lft 
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"Suikiiy* yog* prnnddhuii tutvanyapi kaniohit 
6vto ititn praaiddhuri tatonyaniyapi critnaaah." 
Prakriti it called Jfafa at it in the rout of all the £-1 tat- 
wm, and ai it it the first cause and it causeless it ii caltcil 
Pnram. The Puriaahtaka form the jUnkghinnit Stir fin. Th 
gros* body, Stuia Snriro is formed of Manas, tiaddhi, anil AhRuknm, 
6 tanmatras, 5 scnfeg.amd 5 organs of action. Mula Prakriti or 
Pmdhana ;s culled Avysfata or unmanifoated and the rest of the 
tatwaa ace called Yyakts or manifest. The manifested or neon jg 
Rut, and the manifested is Aaat (onacen). The until or Pmnfliu 
hi- Buman it nnmanifested or Avyata. Asst is explained an Jf":\S. 
»fi(.r«j *«>«> or •'■Ai«» fir*' or (y,»»-£jS' -!.-»/-•> by Sllillt 
Mcikandan and Saint Arnl Nnndi and Hint this is the original nnil 
true meaning and not unreal or non-existent or illusory will lie 
apparent from the learned note on 'Sat ami Aunt' from Mr. 
.1. A. Davict m. a., which we take the liberty to extract to-day. 
We stated elsewhere how this -misreading noil mi&undcr 
standing mid incorrect translation have been the parent 
•if so much confusion end tortumia reasoning. The phrase " Sill 
mid Asat ' and 'neither Rut imr Asat' occurs very frequently and 
always in conjunction as a phrase in the'dta, Slnhnhai-ntn and 
1'liniiiahade mid Vedas; mid when it is said in* Cod or Soul that it 
iit ■ neither Sat nor Aunt ' the meaning is intelligible enough if the 
phrase (fiat ind Asat) means only Pmkriti (both annianifest and 
manifest), but it is i|iiitc unmeaning if (rod in spoken of as neither 
existing nor non-existing, neither real nor unreal. The mistake 
consists i a rending into these primitive words mistaken notions devc- 
tuped in cpiite medienvnl times, Tlie original meaning is still prcsorv- 
e.j in popular language when n man elates what hi> snw with his 
own eyes and saw with his mm ear*, that is Sat and Satynm 
(truth) and the rest is nut Sntyal-i. A hearsay evidence might be 
as much of a truth by itself hn direct testimony, mid yet [he bitter 
is alone truth, though a witness giving hearsay ovirtoico is not 
liar. The word 2st originally meaning Seen and latterly meaning 
tiulh, and from truth to pwmnui'iicy, and the only thing perma- 
nent, thus it came to lie applied to Son', and (iml nnil as distin- 
guished from them, Prakriti was enlled Asm. niul when the word 
Hut has been inure often confined tn find, the word S../iisef has 
Ijocu brought into use to liiesn Noiil nr l'uruslm. 'I'lie same 
changes can ho traced in other words also, as in the wnril Atnot, 
which beginning to mean row life, living things, animal*, living 

In sly, mantis, soul anil going up In Cod. h:is I latterly nintfrtnl 

II. mean Si.nl I llisl. 11 in I necessity to disliltgulsll 

lie! ween these lira ' Atnins.' tin- words I'nrniniiiliHi and At nni hare 
come into use. In the T«I«U lu»gll«ge these bisl. meanings hal o 
hccimic fixed, Anna moaning "lily Sold or PnrHrlut and not (iml: 
Olid I'al-aliliiMriii moaning ""d: though nwitlg In 1 In- IWlJfil Sanskrit 
revival, I hoiigtilloss writers of Til ill i I :i re to 

■-..llt'HHl these w..nls n'J t'l>i»fnmtHti Smfiini", 



' 3J,=» ten 



XiiTK f»x 



Mismm. in SvT vmi Asm.-' 



Ther.- i^+ a general lilisniidi-rst3india;_' -'f ( lle>e terms as nsi-.l in l l». 
(.liil.iMiphv ..I lln- llillilas. espeeially in llw sysli'ln of riapila. Sat is 

siippiised in menu evis iv and Asm is i-lier.-f.n-i' ivpriwut- 

i'.| as its lnsiMil iipp.isil e, nr, ratJiei tradinary, the lu-sw i"ii nl 

*~r;\irncteil from "Tl..- tlimln I'h .7,.s..,.Ji« " by I. A. Hums, )i.,t„ 
1, ,-.. 'I'liilmei's OiM'tilal Kuries. 



being, or non-exiatence. Thm Dr. Muir writes: "These idea* of 
entity and non-entity seem to havo been ftmtitinr to the Vedic poets ■ 
and we find it thus declared (B. V. X. 78, 2, 3.). that in the begin- 
ning nun-entity was the source of entity. ' f u the earliest age of 
the frods entjty sprang from non-entity, in the first age of the gods 
entity spc-nny from non-entity -(asnt).' In the /tharra Tcdn 
X. 7. 10.) it is said that' both non-entity and entity exist within, 
the god Sknmbha ;' and in V". 25 of the same hymn, ' powerful indet \ 
are those goda who sprang from non-entity. Men say that that 
non-entity is once the highest member of Skambha.' The Taittiriya 
Upauinhad also (V-tO), quotes a verse tn the effect : ' This was at 
tirst non-entity. From that sprang entity (Sat)." And in a note ho 
adds : " This'phnise is also applied to Agni in R. Y. X. 5 7, w hero 
it is said that thnt god, being 'a thing both Asat, non-existent (i.e., 
unmauircsted), nud Sat, existent (i.e., in a latent state or in essence), 
in the highest heaven, in the creation of Dakshn, and In the womb 
of Aditi, lieeame in a former age the first boon of our ceremonial, 
undiajioth a bull and a cow'" (Progress of the Vedic Religion, 

J '"nl A. S., 18fiS, P. :« i.7>- So also Professor Max H alter writes: 

'■Sonic of the ancient, sages, after IiaTJTit; arrived nt the idea of 
A eynkritli, undeveloped, went even beyond, and in pi end of the Sat 
or T.. en, tliey postulated an Asat, Tn as the beginning 

of all things. Thus we read in the Chlinndngya Cpai.ishad "And 
some say in the beginning there was Asat (not being) atone, with- 
out a second ; aed from this Asat might the Sat b.; horn'" 'Sans, 
Literature, P. 324). There is occasionally sonic eonfnsimi in tin. 
minds of llindit writers, especially the later ones, about the 
inclining of Sat ami Asai. \ hut, with Kapiln and his exponents, 
Sat denotes the existence of things in the manifold forms of the 
external world, the f*.fsc>iM of Hegel, the Kuhtyu i,tttn r -iitii of 
Spinoxa, and Asat is the opposite of this fir the formless Pra- 
kriti. the niind-matter from which all format exiBtei.?e has sprung. 
Sat corresponds in each separate form to the " being. this" of 
Hegel, and Kftpila argues, as the German philosopher, that " liv 
virtue of its predicate of merely being this, every something, is 
a finite." and therefore it is an effect, bcciiiixe otherwise we cohld 
only conceive ir as absolute being, and thercfoie unlimited. Soul 
was something different from both. So in the Satnpnthu Krnh- 
niaiift (X. ft, 3, 1.) it is said, "in the beginning this universe was, 
as it were, and was not, as it were. Then it was >nly H>-ir mind. 
Wherefore it has been declared by the risl.i, 'There was then 
neither non-entity (nsat)nor entity (silt) ; Tin- mind Has, as it 
were, neither entity nor non-entity.*' T1h» meaning is I liar mind 
is neither the primal inaircr (Fnikriti), (which Kapiln assumed to 
Is- the source id all forma I existence). liorThi- simi of exnttinjf 
things. The Veilantists laiigl.t rhat this primsil matter w:n the 
Sllkti, or produetivi' cnergi - or llralima. Sn says Sank.ira .'.ehnr- 
ya " Wi- ( \"eilaal istsj clisid.-r lhal this firinini-dinl state of the 
ivm'lil is dependent upon rhc Jsnf.renic It'-iiy, (I'arnini'M'nra) ,nil 
not .self-ilcpendenl. And this stale !■► which Wc i-i-IYr mu ,,f 
neecssit l he iissntnrd. ii is essential fur iviliieul il tln> erea- 

livc action <>r Supreme Deity c.inhl net Is- acciini|.Jishcd, sin*1' if 
he wen- ilesiit uLe of his Sakli, any .cliviit on his part would Is? 
ilteenccival.le." (I'nlain.J.Mi t '.,<■ Briilima Siitriw. Mnir's S,aas. 1*r\tii 
IV 11.4). The fall dcvclnphiciil of Llic A'edanl isl's dueiriin- made 
the external world i.i l.e ..lily mayn, illusion. Tlierc is nearly 
lirilli.-r Sal ik. I ASitt. I. nl the Silprcinc Spirii is ,1 bs.iliilclv I ho 
All. Ktlliin* is only the ]..-ejccliou oT (he tlue, or. as Negri 
thonglil. T«.r he was i ssenlially Vcdaiitisi . "The idea its 

etici'linlil v. hi having f ii I li-n rriituTil si-lf int.. a without in lime 
and spae":" hut this is only uiatii'Whiti.ui of Hie Ah- 
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•olate. "Tbe Abaolajp, the befng^hlnttMg vine tiltnDste 
tjnthesis of ^existence dri3 thought, of object and sub- 
ject), passes through the three periads, and manifests St- 
aelf as idea in, and for itself, (thinking).; secondly, in its 
being otherwise, or in objeetiveriess and exturnaller, (nature) 
thirdly, as the idea which from ub externality, has retnftied itself, 
(mind)." (Chaly*atts, Hist of Spea. Phil. Eng. ed. P. 362). As 
Mr. M^rrell has expounded his Views and correctly, I may add, 
" With him God is not a person, but personality itself, i". c. »tbe 
universal personality which realises itself in every human 
consciousness, as bo many separate thoughts of one eternal mind... 
God is with him, the whole process of thought, combining in itself 
the objective movement as seen in Nature with the subjective 
as seen in logic, and fully realizing itself Only in the universal, 
spirit of humanity." (Mod Phil. tl. 189). Pnre Vedantism ? 
tlwuqh^Hegel, ■' ' lc w ere alive, would protest, against ench a state- 
ment. But Kaptia, was not a Vedantist. With him, the aggregate, of 
existing things, and each separate existence, (Sat)., and the formless 
Prakriti from which tliey issued (AsatXwereubjectivclvroaland eter- 
nally distinct from Soul, though both Soul and Prakriti arc eternal, 
and nncaiised- t)r. Huir, however, refers to the commentators, on the 
Big- Veda, who explain Asat as meaning, " an undeveloped state" and 
adds that if we accept this statement, there will be no contradiction 
Asat does out mean simply an undeveloped state but the state of 
pore or formless existence, of the primal enbstanco from which :ill 
forms have gprunr;. It is clear, however, that if Asat means, an 
undeveloped state then Sat must mean, not the essence of 
anything, but a developed state, the development of the existing 
world as Kapiia uses it. The writer of the Vedic hymn (R. V. X. 
57) meant to say that Agni was Asat, but, became Sal in the birth. 
(Jinrnan), of Daksha and in the womb of Acliti. li is clear also 
that Kapiia, in this part of his system, incorporated, an older 
theory, in which Asat denoted, at least the undeveloped state 
from which existing things have been developed. Sat was the 
whole of existent things. In Big- Veda. I. 9(1, 7, Agni is called 
Sot .as gopa, the guardian of that which has a present being. 
There is also the germ of another part of his By stum in it hymn 
of this Veda, (X. 129). " There was thru neither Aunt nor Sat," 
There was only the one Supreme Spirit dwelling in self-existence. 
" Desire, then,*in the beginning, (agree) arose in It, which was the 
earliest germ of mind, and wise men there beheld in their heart, 
not being ignorant, that this is the bond between AaaL awl Sat." 
In the system of Kapiia, it is an nnconscious impulse on the 
art of Prakrit!, or instinctive desire to set the soul free from 



matter which Cannes the emanation of Prakriti into the manifold 
forms of deveToped life (Bat). This latter ma, in KarHti's view, 
an effect, because developed, and implying therefore a develop- 
ing cause. 

His Uefutatioh. 

1. If the Puruslna'B intelligence ia pure, Prakriti 
cannot envelope it. As such, esren after- Moksha, he 
will become covered again . As we cannot get rid of 
the evil effects of Prakriti by perceiving them to be 
evil with the aid of the Suprene Intelligence (Para. 
Fakti or Divine Arul), he c»n never attain Moksha. To 
the Pure Being (God) there is no veiling by Mula- 
prakriti. 

2. When the Purusba ia united to Prakriti, tun 
Purusha's intelligence becomes cleared up a little and 
with this it guides the dark PralA-iti and eats the 
fruits thereof, as does the lame man seated on the 
back of the blind man guides the latter, so the 
Purusha.is net the Lord (God). He who unites both 
and actuates their- intelligence and activity is no 
other than the Ninmala (Hara). 

3. The Purufiha is not self-luminmix. Prakriti is 
insentient. Know that there is a First Cause who* 
evolves these two. If mukti is attained by knowledge 
(that you are not prakriti) no, you cannot get it by 
such knowledge. For removing the bondage, the help 
of the person who brought about the union is required. 
This bondage will be removed by tike" Grace of God. 
By following the fourfold path of Sariya, Ac. seenro 
the Grace of the Ninmala God, and remove your phy- 
sical bondage. 



J. M. Nam aswami Piujii, h. a., b. L , 
(2b bt cuntliiiunl). 
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( Continued from page 84). 

@«bTC»u Qpu>dg}fer(9.mr ai^Gion QaVsWMjijfl 
Qiuei^Q^ Q«(CJ#m>u>Giu»' 

jyf-0 fi ifl * jff « cat* tjbpjtfs (?«-Lt_£> 
unuevavt' (Lfu Qi^>HMarm<S^ 

fitdGiu u$(B)Ui->$p Q# t*r eafiQ ar Oes <ro as iSj£? 
fitilt tuj&<u« fiGpir 

&&&pt vtip&BiGui. (*0#) 

104. Satchithdnand-a Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible wfcoZe extant in all ! I merely wear away 
under complete despondency that I may not at all 
get Thy blessed Grace, inasmuch as, O Lord, I 
cannot be confident of visiting again to-morrow, any 
person whom I might meet torday. The book of Fate 
lies quite concealed. 

Alas ! The God of death should come at any moment 
in a proud attitude and take away thvt physical 
body. Is it all my merit that I' should end this life in 
mere suffering although I have had good deal of 
struggle -to acquire the spiritual knowledge by reading 
and by hearing ? 

Supreme Lord, art Thou not cognisant of my 
internal desire to quench the fire of hunger by * 
stuffing up my belly either with fruits or with unripe 
fruits or with dead leaves or vegetables and sit silent 
in Thy contemplation in solitude, with my eyes 
closed for ever ?t 

«/jmSj»t_£ar ix> pi iu *(ttQ p a as 



* c. /. 36th and 48th rerua regarding 10 vital sin. 

t The Bainl gives a caution to himself to invoke end get, if ha 
ciit, the Supreme Loid's Aral before ever he should discard hie 
body which is quite uncertain, c.f. " Procrastination in the thief 
of'time." "Winnow the corn while the wind blows." 



sa*ppei tiuuait-- a9ffl,*^ 4 eiP £c*£»u>ff© 

Mff lAJptB^fi J&QBLpQ&ffBBH„ 

aror^oW nje&uSjb qbdgjq t^oi.i&Qicair 
*pputp Gu>nsvi§tM Quppmiia tg^tuojiienm 

lOtf. Satchitkdnanda Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whole extant in all ! 

What if a man is placed in the pleasures of the 
household, say, such as rejoicing in company with the 
■women of penrl-like teeth charming and excelling in 
beauty and best conversant in Tamil in its three-fold* 
classifications, in a lofty palace, at the top-most story, 
so high as to reach the moon-centre and so well 
built up of moon-stones as to, by itself, excite 
lust therewith, and where in front of the gate 
are arrayed the elephants which are as dark as the 
thick-gathered clouds? Or, on the other hand, what 
is the use t of merely living the secluded life of a re- 
cluse, say, sitting dumb in Yoga, controlling the 
breath, either in caves or in the summits of dark- 
wooded mountains where there are lairs of long-claw- 
ed tigers, hons or bears ? 

Is it not a fact as clear as day-light that those only 
can expect themselves to be saved who set upon Thy 
Divine contemplation in silence ? Is thin not the 
fundamental Truth aimedjot by the 3£unis Safiaka &c. 

* The 3 classes of Tamil are (J) S"-w-'if (Natural grammati- 
cal Tamil whether prose or poetry), (2) i»ijj ■'-> (Tamil ad.pted 
to music), (3) iti-mjfiBg (dramatic Tamil). 

| The Saint point* out in this vorae tnftt ttiL'ro is no eviJof 
household Life; ucr an/ real bliss or benefit iu a Snitnya*i<t'* life 
of mere yo^ra practice. Under cither conditions of liumuiuiife 
one would do well only if lie should tiv himself upon God's 
Grace in contemplation . c.f. the Saint'B atau/a 

^^.uji J^*^>£li'^ (mjtar^taSwi." 

(J.ttBt like a ti_p on its point made to spin 

By in Dam of a cora ; so do y uursoif see 

That th' Lord rules all; and wore you, tlwo, to win 

Tif Lord's Grace atone, in wurld or retire! Lie). 
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SphJ£m & LO-fSW t£,M fit 

Qeaien(S(g> m.jr^ssrQi_s» l *w l 2eufr 
QfLjt-fG* aisQilgl Qiutut-)suenLt> iueceiQai 

1 06, Satchithiinanda Siva, the undivided and in- 
divisible w.'7n>fe extant in all f Clear as a uelli* fruit 
on the palm are the four purusharthas t announced in 
the Vedagamas. Of these the fourth and the supre- 
mest is the moksha. To think of this Final End to be 
aimed at by the souls and to understand truly its 
nature. Different schools of philosophy define It differ- 
ently by means of several logical methods such as 
anumanat &o- But in the soul's undifferentiated 
anubhavcR* of the profound meditation on Thee, these 
logical reasoning's cease to have any use. In that 
supreme state of Changeless Peace, there is no speech 
at all. There the souls in their absorbed state cannot 
■say either one or hvo. 

The saying there is neither 'Thou' nor '1/ is 
simply a method adooted to teach the Sivuhambhdn>ana\\ 
practice of Sariya, Kiriya, Yoga and Gnaoa. For, in 
reality, Thou art a Being as well as I am a heing. 
Then what is meant by saying ' There is no indivi- 
dual existence us ego or ' 1 '*? J Thou knowest it well. 
How can those percieve it who are yet not free 
from their anava or ignorance ? To make them know 
it, there is nothing else we can pitch upon to compare 
with the Aloltxha stute or anubhava. 



■ Nelli ia a kind of Indian fr'lit of grape-like appearance. 

+ Vidff 4lgt vcree willi r/ites. 

J The 3 essential Logical meyioda arc; (1) Frathiatcha (obser- 
vation and experiment) (2) Annmnna (Inference) and (3) Ajjamu 
(Testimony or Authority). Vide p. 3 of Siddhanta Deepita Vol. I. 
whjsrr my esteemed brother Mr. KallasVami Pillai gives fuller 
detail*. 

§ Anubhava— experience, 

U Tide notes to S3rd verae and c. / 9»Bt verae with notes. 

If It means that the son] ean only live and act by* its co- 
existence with the Lord and by the power of tlie iw-rf; jnat aa 
consonants can sound only by the help of the vowel, 'a', c f 
verses 8, 26, 50 with notes. 



Do Thou help me, The Supreme End and Aim of 
my solemn initiation by my Guru Maani, the silent 
teacher, by the Syiabol of True Gnana. 

£t—&jswP tun itaetTitj-Qu-iu* 
sifwLJib p£$3&)p tfapLtUii ^LaQupi 

OJffujt-itr® *6paiQf£r aa'^< Qeua QfB fjw 'Ssr 

6ittysfifigit)p Qu£tGu2t&"ar' 
^u>^ QujpiaiQ*fs Qp&spifiiLt— fiiplSem^ 

e_LjiuQifi uSQpfhofl gt&pQx/S OiuisQm/S 

tysuSQe.) tS&nifiQuil .Z!id(ff,La 

#Tffi.u(fi yjsw aj*mn-^s jp cum iter 

107. O SatchithtLnandn Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whole extant in all ! 

No stones will be aimed at a tree which bears no 
fruits. So it is but Thy Grace that does set us (souls) 
to the cycle of evolution and that invokes our love of 
devotion and prayer to Thee ; Thyself being our 
Benevolent Lord (Pathij* nnd ourselves^Thy dependent 
slaves (Pasus) suffering under the° pasa bkanda or 
bonds of life. 

Bat it has been the rule of custom in this world of 
evolution that those, who have had their hunger appeas- 
ed, praise Thee and those who have to suffer from want, 
upbraid Thee. Of these two methods, the first is the 
commendable one- And the vicious act of upbraiding 
Thee has to be avoided indeed, inasmuch as the 
Vcdagamas proclaimf that it is only by Thy adoration 
and praise that the souls can achieve the Highest End 
of Biva-8ayujya.% 

Since Thou possessest also the motherly Forbearance 
and Grace, do Thou, my Lord, cause my mental 
agonies to disappear. 

B. Shabtmuqa Mudamak. 
(To be continued). 



* e. f. 25th versa and notes to ' Pasupa tki.' 

t c. /. notes to 37th verae. 

% c.f. notes to 41st verse for ' Siva-Sayujya.' 
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ANCIENT TAMILIAN CIVILIZATION. 



We extract elsewhere from the Indian Social 
Reformer, what appeared in its editorial columns and 
notes, on the ' Pioneers of South Indian Civilization.' 
The subject is one which, as may well be conceived, 
was nearest our heart and we were postponing its 
consideration from a variety of causes-, and we have 
to thank our learned contemporary for giving us a 
chance, by his characteristic outspokenness, for 
stating our own views more fully and thus remove 
some misconceptions from his mind as regards our 
real position. There is an absurd sentiment abroad, 
known by some high sounding (meaningless) names 
which is thoroughly destructive of independence of 
thought and honest criticism, and before which, as 
we will show, even the boldest and truest minds have 
quailed. Its baneful influence is being felt in the 
cause of religion, and humanity and truth. To pro- 
ceed with our subject, we wish to settle the termi- 
nology bv which we can describe Sonth India and the 
South Indian people. Nobody dares now use 'Tura- 
nian', though we used to hear it in oar school-boy 
days. ' Dravidian' was brought into use by the late 
Bishop Caldwell, but even this is dropping out of use. 
' Sonth India,' 'South Indian people' and ' South Indian 
languages' are more often used now but even these 
are too unwieldy and cumbersome. We want a 
word as elegant and as short as ' Aryan,' and no 
better word than ; Tamilian' can be thought of. 
The Reverend Dr. Pope gives reasons for giving 
prefer2DC0 to this word, in his first paper on the 
' Poets of the Tamil lands,' contributed to the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review and which we extracted in 
oar columns. The people of Malabar see no objection to 
ft. The difficulty is with the Canareee and Telugu peo- 
ple. The Canarese people would seem to occupy a back 
£8 



seat now for liteAry purposes. They do not seem to 
know themselves nor their relations lo their neigh- 
bours. Even they can be made to see how purely 
Tamil is. their language and* customs. .When we 
heard soVie Canarese songs, the quaint old harmony 
of the Devara hymns seemed*to strike our ears. The 
Te'ugu people have been the worst to subject "them- 
selves to Sanscritic influences, and they wili be the 
most difficult people to be dealt with. However we 
wish to give greater currency to Dr. Pope's choice. 
The oldest Tamil writers spoke of ' Vada-mori' and 
1 Tmt-mori,' and ' Aryain and Tamil,' and to them it 
did not seem to have occurred that ativ other 
language could stand in? comparison, much less in 
opposition to these two. Saint /ippar f peaks of God, 
" Q& uijt^iifGu) l uLffli^iuirara/a?; " Saint Thirumular 
also speaks of Aryam and Tamil as the only primaeval 
languages [vide, stanza P, p. 81 of this volume). Saint 
Gnanasambantha considers Aryan and Tamil as the 
only two languages worth learning. " jK.ftujpGpa® 

We nest wish to note our perfeot agreement with 
tbe views expressed by our contemporary, though we 
in no way fall back from our views already expressed 
by ns in these pages. Our friends well know thaw 
we have been expressing these views ever so long 
in private, nnd we however communicated them in 
brief in a letter to the Weekly Bevicu: (Madras) 
sometime in 1S96 and we extract the whole aiticle 
here, as its importance is more felt by what we hear 
of certain'doings from Sivakasi. 

"JDft. Pulm' Axin's uonnv. — In a- your editorial note 
on Dr. Pulny Andy's hobby, permit me to make the 
following observations. As in some of these questions 
you can look at a tiling from many points ^of view, 
you nmy consider the question from its historical 
bearing* how these castas originated and whether and 
when these underwent changes, Ac, and the <]ncstions 
which thus open np are of vast importance. Several 
of the castes have thus received interest; and amttog 
them Vaimiyas call themselves Kshntriyas and the 
Shanars call themselves also Kshatriyas, and *hese two 
castes with the KammaJas, being" rich and intelligent, are 
able to fight out their own way. The Knrnxnbera are a 
much despised and. backward community; but European 
antiquarians have come to their help, and the Kevd. 
Fonlkes supposes that tLey with the Vanniyas are the 
remnants of the old pre-Chola dynasties of Ch&lnkyas Ac. 
Of course I do not belong to any of these castes and con- 
sequently .cannot be accused of taking sides. Still I am 
bound to say their claims have some sort of foundation or 
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other. But there is one fundamental fallacy in the con. 
Sideration ot this question and whicli fallacy has been 
pointed oot and yet ignored in other fields than in ques- 
tions of Ethnology. The fallacy is to seek for sanction 
and precepth from the VeSas and other Sanscrit books for 
a people who are essentially Tamilians. It is my view 
that Tamilians were not derived directly from the settlers in 
the north during the Indian Vedic days, and that the Tavii. 
Hans did mot emigrate from the north of India to the south by 
choices or by force ; that they are not to be identified with the 
people whom the Vedic settlers encountered and called Daxyus ■ 
that if they did settle in the south from outside, they did so by 
the sea mi not by land and through mountain ranges, and 
that they came from Assyria and Asiatir Minor, the oldest 
seat of ancient civilization. I farther think, that ouce they 
entered India by the western sea-gate they spread them/selves 
rapidly <jre7 the whole of South India up to. the Dandakaranya 
and the Yiiulhyn which at that time must ham been impassable, 
and that they developed their letters and arts and sciences and 
law awl Government which, at the time, they came in contact 
with the northern settlen, must Jtave been in a sense perfect- 
About the same time or probahly later, the Vedic people 
settled in the lurth and developed their arts and civiliza- 
tion ; and perhaps, for thousands of years, the people in 
the north had no idea of the people of the .south, and if 
they had any, they probably stood in the relation of Lord 
Salisbury's hlackman and the orthodox Brahmin's white 
.barbarian. The point which I wish to draw out is, that 
the Vanniyas or Shonars may have occupied positions 
of as much respectability as they now claim among 
the orginal Tamil people ; but pj'obably .snffered a 
disgrace when- the Brahmans came down to thu south 
and effected their own supremacy by raftering the 
ruling princes by telling them they are descended from 
the illustrious race of the Sun and the Moon. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to account for the 
fact, of the great ruling dynasties of the south 
having left uo trace whatever. The case of the Candian 
eiiles in the presidency lias giveil me a clue. After their 
exile here, they have contracted relationships wMh some 
of the indigenous Balija class arid call themselves Jv'aidus 
and, in course of time, alt traces of their origin will be 
completely washed out of their minds or if they do, nobody 
will easily believe their claims. I doubt not therefcu-e 
thtt when one dynasty upset a previous one, the latter 
were forced to flee the country and seek homes elsewhere, 
and there, hide their name and origin and become hewers 
of wood and drawers of water and undertake such low 
occupations, as were despised' by the Dther sections of 
the community who found fc /our or were tolerated 
by the new dynasty. Such questions therefore derive 
importance in one way, namely, if these despised 
castes should recognize their old high position and 
should therefore bestir themselves and strive to better 



their position by education, <fce., I should say they should 
have all honour and glory. In such a case, a qniet laugh 
from an outsider will not be meet at all. Of course, as 
I have, already stated, there is an element of absurdity in 
their adopting and identifying themselves with snch foreign 
names as Brahman or Kshatriya, in the same Kay as a high 
class Hindu should assume European dress and call himself 
at^Eurrrpean. (I purposely abstain from, another comparison 
whic&. their enemies would fcuggest.1 Apart from these 
considerations, of course, the question is at no moment to 
any party and the historical and antiquarian interest 
altogether bein£ wanting in the Indian he is disposed no 
doubt to trent this question offhand. The question, howem; 
which I have raised here, in regard to the distinct ortgm-uwl 
development of the Taiitih and Aryans, is of very jreat im~ 
pnrtance though it has attracted very few ivriters in the field, 
though tlie able dissertation of Mr. ]felso* is an important 
contribution to tlw. subject so far as the domains <>f Sonth 
Indian Law is considered,'' — The Weekly Review. 

We reft* more particularly to the portions italicized, 
and we may be allowed to say that we were the first 
to broach the notion that the Tamilians bad no sort 
of connection with tluj north or the northern .settlers, 
and they never derived their letters or arts or 
civilization from the Aryans, or nt any mte, we never 
before remember to have seen or met with the theory 
suggesting a sea- route across the Arabian Sea from 
Assyria. The theory most prevalent aomo decades 
back was the aboriginal theory. Then came tlio theory 
that they were aborigines conquered by the invading 
Aryans, who called themDasyus and drove them south. 

Then came the theory, the latest, that they wi-ro also 
Aiyansfr pre- Aryans, like the Celts andCymri in Ire- 
land who were gradually forced down south. In 
regard t«t the Tamil language it-elf, our old Tamil 
Professor — no — Superintendent of Tamil studies, — ■ 
himself a Tamilian from the extrome South, used 
to hold forth thai it was derived altogether from 
the Sanscrit, though his successor in the. chair spoke 
of the affinities lying deeper between Sanscrit and 
Tamil, and spoke of the two peoples living. together 
in thd father land, at a very remote time, and used 
to derive every Tamil word from Sanscrit by all sorts 
of tortuous processes. We were however inclined to 
think at ong time that the relation of Tamil to 
Sanscrit would be like that of Anglo-Saxon to Latin 
and Greek ; and though thiB may he true still to a 
certain extent as regard* the outermost polish, yet this 
could not be true as regards the origin of the two 
peoples and their languages. Nearly all these theories 
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suggested » connection with the North somehow or 

other nod we bad first to disabuse oar mind of all such 

notions and the m«in lioea of argument we followed 

wert) the following. The Tamil people ^o not bear 

any marks of a conquered race. If they are, rather we 

should say, were, pr->ad of any one thing it whs of their 

independence, and a* it is his speech which brings 

out a man's real nature, we sea in the Tamil language 

a vigor, and independence displayed which is 

unparailed in the history of the world amidst similar 

surroundings. The early Tamil writers were so 

scrupulous as not to admit foreign words and their 

influence must have been so great at one time that 

even Aryan writers dared not'-fcake liberties with the 

lancun^e. Its influence was so great tliat it brought 

the whole body of Aryan settlers in the ijouth under 

its complete sway, so that we have, as we had already 

remarked, very few works of any importance written 

in Sanscrit by South Indian Aryans before the 8th 

and 9th centuries after Christ. It was not the case 

of the Aryans taking the Tamilian* under their 

wings at first- ; though there can b« no doubt that 

under the later Dynasties of P^ndya, Chera and 

Chola which upset the previous and mora genuine 

Tamil Dynasties, they gained more in power and 

influence. If a cunquered race, they cannot boast of ft 

proverb, " 3^a.'«3«»eV"Uiru) e.(lf«iff£J L/^iaana-uSai, 

'all the learued'rr en (brahmins) wait at the gate of tho 

cultivator', which by the way expresses the dignity 

of labour in no measured terms. The Tamilians 

never, at any time, called themselves ' Dasa/ as do 

the people of the North and it is in the so-called more 

civilized districts, and among the more civilized uon- 

Brabmins, that the term Sudra is used, and one 

Tamil writer tried to bring into use the words Sat- 

Budra (•« jt (§*$>;**) and Asat-sudra ijt*p (£&£sai)- t 

"otherwise each oue called himself by his respective 

calling, r.raae, or prufessiou. There was no castes 

theu, unless the social distinctions into gi»a«£<u» rf* 

gi«_«j e and *ani_ju i can be called so. Till within half 

of si centusy or so, all the real temporal power, all 

the land, all the wt-alth, and the professions were 

confined to the non-Brahmin classes, though there were 

no doubt exceptions lo the rule. The terms ^tuiui , t 

^iptmtj uniuut", ^g;tuiti, which weja common 

names at first to describe the learned, aud wfflch were 
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* In the oldest Tamil works Brahmins are called Hodaliyan. 
In Ceylon, it i« still conferred by Government en a title. 

+ In the old pial schools, the pnpili addressed thmi Uachat^ 
always as jfOu.', whatever the cute of the latter may hare been. 



subsequently Ippliad $Q the. Brahman, yttldty, atHWP 
in what character they became known to th^Taniiliaiys 
for the first time and when they came. "Bjay had 
teachers, and writers and bards and aajres among 
themselvea and so could appreciate these new, people, 
If they were not a conquered, race, they would not 
have found their way to the south by mere choice, 
leavmg the most fertile Indus and <3»pge$e plains, 
crossing those formidable obstacle* of- the Ifcidhja 
and Dhandakaranya. The story of Agastya »nhr 
duing tbe power of the Vindbya Hoontetn wfera 
evidently to the fact of the Brahmin/ beijtg WW nr^p 
to cross to the Tamil country, and bi» learnrog 
Tamil from the Supreme Sy-a cannot be mistaken in 
its import. When the story of Ramayaua opens, we 
see Aga^tya already settled in the Tamil country; 
and though we find that other stray settlers a lit^Jp 
to the north, were molested by the tribes living there^ 
yet Agastya is reported to be all powerful in the 
extreme South, having conciliated the people, afld 
become one with them ; and the Bamayana records 
that it was through his influence, the exiled and dear 
pairm? Rama got the Pasupathastra from Siva i.e 
the co-operation and support- of the Tamil tribes, to 
recover his lost wife from the hands of the chief of 
Singalese fa fierce people even now) whose coffnrry was, 
notso far removed from the main land as now. And there 
can be no excuse for the writer of the Kamayana for hia 
ungrateful aud ungenerous travesty of the Tamilian*, 
and the gross exaggerations and hyperboles he. 
deals with 3 and the only excuse could be Jhat he was 
altogether ignorant of the Tamil people.. Oriental 
Scholars say that the work itself is later than the, 
actual composition of Mnhabharata, and if so, the 
book should have been written from a worse cause, 
than mere ignorance. The- very next -Jroik iu w order 
of date, as it is usually reckoned, i< the Mahabbarata, 
and we find that at that time, the Tamil land had a 
settled form of Government and a polity, aud the con- 
querinu- hero could only hope to acnieve his ohieo-" 
by intermarriage. The position of woman ifcia one of 
complete subordination under the Aryan Poliir, ajxd. 
we do not hear of a siDgle princess who held sola MM 
gal sway. On the other fi»nd tbe position of wo^db 
in the Tamil land ie that of an equal, if not more, w 
in Mnlabar, and the Heads of the Pandi apd the Kerala 
were Queens. 

If therefore they did n jt came trots the; ftfrttfej thjj 
must have formed the aborigine^ or if tfeey WW 
from outside, where did tbey coma from I If wa^naa 
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forget for a wh«le out prejudice against the word 
hborigines, and if we can believe in the tradition of 
there having been a vast continent south of Cape 
Comorig, whwice nH humanity and civilization flowed 
east and west and nortn, then there can be nothing 
strange in our regarding the Tamilians as the rem- 
nants of a pre-deluvian race. Even the exiting 
works in Tamil faintly speak of 3 separate deluges 
which completely swamped the extreme southern 
chores and oarried off with it all its literary treasures 
of ages. And it stands to reason why, in South India, 
unlike in ancient Chaldea and Babylon, none of the 
old jecords of thepre-bistorie civilization are absolute- 
ly not forthcoming. The Pi.Imleaf, the readiest mnterial 
and the most fragile} one which the Tamilians had, 
mast also account for it. However, this theory stands 
oa no historical or scientiBc footing. And when we 
remembered that the earliest route known to the 
Europeans was by the sea and that even in days of 
King Solomon, there was a brisk trade between his 
country and Western India, and from what Dr. 
Caldwell had pointed out there were a number of 
Tamil words in the Hebrew and when it was known 
that there were a large number of words common 
to the Tamil and Assyrian or Sumerian, and what 
important part the monsoon winds play in the 
Arabian Gnlf, it does not seem improbable 
to conclude that the first settlers in Western 
India must have been sailors or merchants coasting 
"along the Arabian Sea who were driven thitherward 
by adverse -winds and stranded. In this- connection, 
we publish below extracts from the correspondence 
we had with the late lamented Professor P Sundaram 
Pillai, The argument turned on the fact whether the 
original of a certain work was Sanscrit or Tamil, and 
he held that It was the latter against the received 
tradition and be wrote to say (letter dated 3 1st 
March 1896). 



"On the contrary, the 2nd point of difference implies a 
(pbstantial divergence of views with respect to the Historic 
position of our Saiva Heligion and Philosophy. With all 
deference to the Vedas, which, have subsequently become 
the Dravidian as well as the Aryan Bible, I believe the 
Saiva system of thought and worship peculiarly our- own. 
With our usual complaisance we have surrendered our 
right to it, no less than to the temples which, yon know, 
were originally constructed by ns and administered en- 
tirely by our (g^msei' and which it is now a nollntion for 
them to enter and worship with ^n&*$e>r &c. stntrajreii 



ijjbQpiBmsu utwn f3tt.«S©*0u> is a significant pr,verb 
applicable in many wuys to the history of the poor 
Dravidian race. Please think over the matter calmly and 
in the spirit of kfstoiacal criticism. I can't hope to 
convince you of the truth of my statement in the course 
of a letter however long." 

• * « * # . • * 

We wrote in reply that though we differed in regard 
to the particular book in question, we were in the 
main agreed as to the independence of the Taroit 
race. This brought a reply on 10th December 1896, 
****** 
I am glad, indeed, you are feeling your way to accept 
the truth I conveyed to yon by the proverb of the snake 
and white ants. 1 regret 1 have not yet been able to for- 
mulate my theory for popular conviction : but am doing 
what I can to prepare the minds of gentlemen like you 
from Ceylon to Bangalore for the full recognition of the 
truth when publicly announced. The Vellalas who form 
the flower of the Dravidian race have now so far forgotten 
their nationality as to habitually think and speak of them- 
selves as Sudras (and even more stupidly as Vaisyas) 
exactly as the ignorant among them call themselves in, 
courts of law as of jj'jgigjssiric.sii at the bidding of the so- 
called Gevpd&titi Christians. In fact to tell them that they 
are no more Sudras than Frenchmen and that the Aryan 
polity of castes was the cunningly forged fetters by 
which their earliest enemies — the Aryans of the North — 
bound their souls \^hich is worse than binding hands and 
feet might sound too revolutionary a theory, though his- 
torically but a hare fact. I have converted privately 
several to this opinion among the leaders of the commu- 
nity here and there : and I must go on with the work, 
sometime more, in the same notceless fashion before I can 
trust myself to print. Most of what is ignuiuntly called 
Aryan Philosophy, Aryan civilization is literally Dravidian 
or Tamilian at bottom. The iciea of jenmau, of Karma 
of Maya and of Divine Grace or &.■**■■ can be directly 
proved to be ours, and most of the great*. thinkers and 
philosophers and even poets who pass for Aryan are our 
men as Europeans are now beginning to find out. But I 
cannot go further just now in the course of this* letter. 
Let the idea work in you and you will find enough of proof 
yourself. What a lamentable history is ours! It crushes 
my heart to think of it" ! 

****** 

We also •omraunicated to him the letter we wrote 
to the Weekly Review and he expressed his perfect 
agreement with us, though another Tamil Scholar asked 
us for our proofs. In the editorial contributed by him to 
the Madras Standard on 30th January I8y7, node'- the 
heading of the ' Basic element of Hindu Civilization', 
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baitook mope courage nnd came out with his views in 

-Stronger huiguage than in his letter, which wc also 
extract, so that it may Bot go altogether into oblivion. 

" The history of Indian Civilization is the old story of 
the Giant and the Dwarf. The victories in it are the 
victories of the vaunt^pg Aryan, while the wounds are 
the wounds of the bleeding pre- Aryan. Oar Dwarf to 
boot is the most self-denying of ethnical units imaginable, 
claiming nothing, rejoicing in small mercies, and glory - 
isg in accepting any nickname his proud, disdainful, 
partner may be pleased to bestow on hinp. How much 
of the justly celebrated Hindu Philosophy, Hindu Liters- 
tare and HiDdn Learning may be due to the despised non- 
Aryan races of India, and bow little to the Brahmins who 
appear long ago to have grasped tEe key to it, is perhaps 
the hardest probltm that the scientific historian of India 
will ever have to encounter. To the people at large even 
the all-important ethnical distinction of Aryan and non- 
Aryan is as good as inconceivable. Even the best educated 
among the latter are lost in the senseless ■ sciamble 
to rise to the supposed superior grades of Aryan castas, 
an little applicable to them as to the members of the 
'celestial empire.' These of them who have learned to call 
themselves the Sudrax ' the -wretched' exactly as the ignor- 
ant Hindu complacently speaks of himself as al' Ajnana 
Mathara' at the bidding of the Christian missionary, 
consider it the acme of social elevation to be known as 
Vysias, meaning simply the masses or the people»at large, 
while the classeajjelow them such as the Shanais or the 
Slnvat aspire to the name of Kshatriyas, probably on the 
principle of asking for a thonsand in the hope of getting 
a hundred. How ladicrous, and yet how melancholy, are 
the efforts made by a Vellala, a Coorg, a Kayasta to 
shuffle ofl the natural dignity of his own independent non- 
Aryan position and to pass muster as a Vaisya, u wim <•/ '.'/«■ 
masse* ! It will take long, long, indeed, therefore, for 
native scholars to shake off the shackles of current notions, 
and to face the problem with the requisite calmness and 
independence of thought. Till then, we have to depend 
only on European research, subject to all the disadvanta- 
ges that foreign scholarship is naturally heir to. Already 
with the best among the savant* of Europe and America 
such as Ggldstncker, Muir, Max Mailer, Coivel. Deussen 
Charles Johnston, and others, 'the truth has found nine- 
nerved acceptance that the ground-work of Hindu Philoso- 
phy is not Brahmiuical, that neither the doctrine of an 
all-embracing Hupraconscious Brahman noi of ar. Atma 
bent upon absorption into it, nor again of J1tfya v of Kaimii, 
or metampBychosis is consistent or compatible with 
the Bystem of ceremonials and "the milkiug of Gods" 
for 4 material advantages which alone the early Aryan 
invader of India was capable of. -couceiving as religion. 
Most of the Upanishads— those hoary compilations 
2» 



which still continue to be the wqader of the world 

contain internal evidences of a most unmistakable ch*ac- 
t<r of their origin fh an altogether different tribe, red 
in colour # as opposed to the white foreigner, but subse- 
quently admitted into the Aryan polity under "he name of 
the Kshatriyas. Pregnant with history is .the declaration 
of King Pravahana in the Brihad Aranyaka when adjlress- 
ing-Uddalaka, the Brahmin, he jays : " This wisdom never 
hitherto dwelt in any Brahman." A Rajanya, like Pravahana 
was Visvamiira, the author of the Gayatri — the hoIieBt 
of the Brahmin holies — and to the same non-Aryan tribe 
belonged Buddha — the Light of the East— and of a tribe, 
though somewhat different, being the black one, but yet 
equally pre-Aryau and Scythian, was born Krishna-whose 
divine song is so unparalleled in beauty and in truth. 

"But the attempt to find the basic element of Hinducivili- 
z-ition by a study of Sanscrit and the history of Sanscrit 
in Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and 
most, complicated point. India south of the Vindhyas, 
the Peninsular India, still contini- .* to by India proper 
Here the bulk of the people continje a tinftly to retain 
their pre- Aryan features, their pre-Aryau languages, their 
pre-Aryau social institutions. Even here, the process of 
Aryan ization has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the 
historian to distinguish the native warp from the foreign 
woof. But if there is anywhere any chance of snch successful 
disentanglement, it is in the South ; and the fnrthei 
South we go, the larger does the chance grow. The 
scientific historian of India then ought to begin his study 
with the basin of the Krishna, of the Canvery, of the 
Vaiga rather than with the Gangetic plaints it has keen 
now Jong, too long, the fashion. 

** It is impossible, therefore, to exaggerate the value of 
any undertaking which endeavours in any 'direction to 
expand our geneial knowledge of the South— onr know- 
ledge of the ancient Providian civilization, lhavidian 
Literature, Philosophy or Religion, the vestiges of which 
in however altered a gtu-Zk, Tlo still present themselves at 
every tu«i. Of these, the Saivn Siddhantft Philosophy is 
by no means tlit; least important. It has been jag try 
Styled by that able and iimiable Tamil scholar — Dr. Pope — 
' the i-liGici-sl product of the Drn vidian intellect. 

It, is melancholy tu note that the Professor had 
actually started from his home^just before hft death, 
on a lecturing tour, and slas ! The country has lost 
altogether the matured wisuom of a cultured Tamilian. 
We, however, thiiik he made a mistake in coupling 
arid confusing tl»n Nor^h Indian nun-Brahmins and 
Tamilian*. As we.aw sifraid our article is spun out 
a good deal, we stop To-day, hoping to pursue the 
theme at £ more convenient moment, 
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LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKNOWN 
TAMILIAN PROSODY 



It is not easy to trace fclie existence of any prosodv 
comnioD to the languages of the 
Tam«i'ffnPro.wdyaa- Tamilian group. Nobody ever 
suspects that the prosody of 
Tamil can have anything to do with its sister languages. 
The prosodies of the Tamilian languages seem to 
differ so immensely and so radically from each other 
that one hardly suspects the posstbiliiy of detecting 
anything common to thera. No doubt the prosodies 
of Telngu and Canarese are apparently identical with 
a few points of deviation. Malayalam, we hear, has 
nothing more than Sanskrit prosody, a fact skewing 
the recent origin of its poetry. But the establish- 
ment of * -jommon Tamilian prosody with the compa- 
rative history of the Beveral prosodins of the Tamilian 
languages has been not only an impossible tnsk but 
altogether^ao unsuspected fact solely on account, of 
the greatest obscurity in which Tamil prosody has ever 
been involved" and the extreme and surprising scauti- 
nes of its treatment by Tamil writers. There has 
ever been a great disproportion between the immense 
and ever-growing poetical fields of Tamil literature 
and the inflexible nature of its limited prosody which 
was apparently completed in ancient days and could 
not consistently with its ancient dignity be interfered 
with in the opinion of Tamil prosodians. 

Tamil prosody may be instructively compared to the 
ancient Common Law of England 

Tamil prosody reiem- ,'having completed its develop- 
bles English Common •.•»!_ 1 ■ ■ 

La W . ment in the sense that a girl 

completes her education and 
having suddenly grown prim and dry and become to a 
great extent '-_ Jux strictum-' that is to say, a system 
positive and inflexible and one which is unable to 
accommodate itself to the exigencies of a larger world 
than the school in which it had been formed." But 
tile defects of the English Common Law have been in. 
time remedied by its handmaid equity and it is a mys- 
tery why Tamil prosody which has become unfit for 
further development and which no writer who had any 
reverence for antiquity could venture to tamper with, 
has not been supplemented us Common Law was by 
equity. The result was that Tamil versification has 
grown into n mass of the wildest 
Tnn.il ver.i6cati<m a. COIJ f ua ' on unarranged, unclassi- 
tied, unscanned, undescribed, un- 
named and undistiDguished. The verses sometimes, 



in consequence) overlap and mix with each other >a a 
hopelessly inextricable confusion. If it were not for 
the high intellectual energy of its poets, Tamil prosody 
would long ago ha^e lest all vitality and collapsed into 
a lifeless mass. It is wonderful how even in the midst 
of this utter confusion, the minutest Tamilian 
principles have been preservedrmsimpaired by poets in 
the course of a large many centuries. 

It is therefore the defective and cramped nature of 
Tamil prosody that ir responsible 

Tamilian Prosody un- f or OU1- not detecting and graFn- 
known because 1mm] o » r 

Prosody unexplored, ing the common metrical princi- 
ples of the Tamilian languages. 
Perhaps no other language at the time of its greatest 
prosperity possessed such an immensely wide field of 
versification and yet no other language so totally neg- 
lected its prosody and accorded such a perfunctory 
treatment bequeathing to us a nominal prosody so 
unworthy of its vast poetical literature. If Tamil 
had possessed a complete prosody quite commensurate 
to its vast literature like its sister languages, a glp-oce 
throjgh these prosclies would long ago have enabled 
any reader to detect their common ground. 

Tamilian prosody may be divided into three. 
periods, viz., (I) the Pre-Tamiiic 

aWdy " SOfrfl "" i,n " P^ od ' (2) The TanuKc period, 
(3) The Sanskrit period. Tamil 
flourished through all the three periods. Telngu and 
Canarese belong only to the 2nd and 3rd periods and 
Malayalam only to the 3rd. 

During the Pre-Tumt/t'c period, the four mam 

metres of Tamil flourished viz., 

l're-TViori/if Prosody. 

jifeuei, Qmifk3sff t eugj© and S«B 

Of these four, jv<*a.«u which is a little better than 
prose was the earliest and next to it was C«um-Sw 
These two were the primary main metres of the lan- 
guage and are coeval with Tamil prosody itself. From 
jtaeuen iD would appear ai(g>6) is derived and G&jmu" 
has given birth to *«PiJurr. These two therefore aro 
the derivative metres. 

There is uothing in Telugu and Canarese prosodies 

Weiiifamec of other thafc bears an y resemblance to 
prugodicB during this these metres or the principles that 

govern them. The Tamil metri- 
cal formulae must have come into existence at this 
period and are quite unsuited to the other languages 
There is no such thing as Qeutm^-Sst elsewhere though 
it plays such an important part in Tamil metres. "The 
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Tamil formula «fi«r«*«* is quite foreign to the proso- 
dies of the other languages and has never been recog- 
nised as a foot. The absence of any Bach similarities 
as also of ancient poems in»tho>e other languages 
points to the fact that those languages had no poetry 
worth the name ddring this period when these metres 
came into existence and flourished. The Tamil proso- 
dy of this period is full, complete and exhaustive. 
Tholkappiam belongs to this period. Perhaps r.cpro- 
sodians have so much exhausted their energies over 
their verses as the Tamil prosodians of this period did 
in the investigation of these ancient Tamil metres. A 
glance at some of the commentaries shews what a 
large number of metrical works-en prosody flourished 
during this period and our bitterest complaint is that 
not even a small share of 'this attention has ever been 
bestowed on the much more important poetry of the 
next Tamilic period. 

The next period is the Tamilic poetry wheu the 

Tamilic metres arose and flou- 

nshed. Though rami], lelugu 

and Canarese poetries flourished during this period, 

it was Tamil that seems to have flourished most and 

to hsive beeu richest in Tamilian, metres. 

We have simply to hjhv. the inimitable pagei of our 

Lord Snwhandha tn understand 
Ssimbamlha's Poetry. , 

" .. llui prnjtise richness of Taviil 

poetry during this Tatniltc p'Hod. He arc able* to 
point out 7iearly one hundred metrical rurtcttex in 
[ his Poetry. Was there ri'itr, ice ask, any -poet, ancient or 
wodem, in any language uii thr face of the e.artli 
not exrlnding Sanskrit, irhtt has xu spontaneously 
and uithxtirh an in satiable thirst far the praise of hi* 
Divine. Father in Heaven, xung <m that same subject 
(to many interacting varieties t>J lately verses as nearly 
one hundred — varieties nut based en smalt distinctions 
audi ax arg" recognised in Sanskrit bid differing its wide- 
ly ns any two metres if a language — leaving nf course 
mtt of consideration the verse* which are alleged in have 
perished ? Wc fear the unparalleled poetical excellen- 
ces of Sarabaudha have not been thoroughly under- 
stood, appreciated, and admired. We, in uur supieme 
and blissful ignorance of the history of this period, 
glance at his metres with indifference and sometimes 
with surprise and nay, with contempt. In fact Loid 
Sambanda h*s overHooded the Tamil land with an 
enormous number of metres of unknown varieties and 
of unsurpassed perfection, accuracy and beauty and 
bdw have we profited by the heavy rams '{ What 



have we bat a 'ew pools in tbe poems of a few 
poets to remind ns of the heavy rains having allowed 
all the precious waters to ran down into the salt sea T 
Perhaps onr Lord was too high for the eimole poets 
and the Mmpler people of the Tamil land. We have 
neglected Tamil Prosody, we have neglected Samban- 
db's Poetry and what wonder is it that the existence of 
Tamilian Prosody has been unknown to us. We dont 
read Sambhanda's Poetry because it does not contain 
any vain philosophic disquisitions or learned comment- 
aries on Vedanta or an ingenious attempt at an Advaitic 
or Siddhan tic interpretation of the Gita or evens faith fol 
record of the much advanced metaphysical experiences 
of the siuthor. These are more or less vain and pedan- 
tic productions of simple men struggling snccessfally 
or oftener unsuccessfully for knowledge. But Samban- 
dha's poetry shines far above these cloudy contro- 
versial regions like the lofty towering peak in Gold- 
smith's poetry. Even his biographer, his most ardent 
and enthusiastic lover and admirer, bas no* drawn the 
attention of the world to the unparalleled poetical 
source of his greatness. Evidently he thought slightly 
if it as being of a trivial nature. But to us living at this 
remote period, this is the only light by which all 
of us could see him and the only point through 
which he is accessible to all of us. We, pnilosophers 
find nothing in him to quote, not even so much as we 
find in Appar nor is there allusion to any subtle 
point of Theology such as we are sure to find even in 
the dullest Tamil poet. If it were not ior onr Lord, 
we would have no truces of the poetry of 
this period and aDy attempt at the establishment of 
anything like Tamilic poetry would prove wholly 
futile. The poetry of the first period is completely 
explained in Tholkappiumatidthe works that followed. 
In fact, all the-^vorks an Tamil 
1 prosody following in bis footsteps 

relate principally to the poetry of the 1st period and 
if any writer ventured beyond, it was only to say, by .- 
sweeping remark that Vrittah* are a secondary cI'Sj 
of metres having four equal lines and nothing more ; 
and the unfortunate poetry of this TamiUc perij»l 
therefore has to this day remained obscure and un- 
explained, so that it has become a problem whether it 
is capable of complete and satisfactory explanation 

at all- 

We imagine the Tamil Pandits might argue that wo 
do not require any classification 
or nomenclature for Vrittuha as 

they may be understood by a reader of averagu 
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abilities in the coni-Sfe of his studies. Such an ima- 
ginary student must really be a prodigy. Are any metres 
left to be explored by the student himself in Sanskrit 
or «ny other language ? We do not wish bj rely unon 
the blunders committed by the modern Pandits as they 
have acquired their proficiency in the most discours- 
ing rircumstitices. We are here reminded of a fault 
in b hoot containing 'nothing more than a string of 
illustrative metres where :i metre like tic opening- 
stanzas of Thm HtBfUUtTar occurs as illustrative of 
siQf -*>?. We fondly hoped to discover it was a mistake. 
The preceding metre is &*3i9a and the succeeding 
one eianSi ,-i.nd there can therefore be no doubt that 
the metre in question hasjbeen regarded as *»Qpi?a. 
We need hardly point out that the metre i« Jl£h@it. 
But we raw hardly believe that the illustrious 
author to whom it is attributed could be guilty 
of it Wo are *.-i ther inclined to believe that it was 
noi. his production as is very common in Hindu litera- 
ture. TI:o»-best editions of classical works contain 
faults in the arrangement oF metres. The faults arc 
too nmiiv to be passed over as oversights, W T hile the 
same metro is continued, the editors mark it some- 
where as v-iajt and a different metre is passed over in 
silence a 1 - continuation /if smrie metre wirhont any such 
note. Ssit'li blunders on the p;irt of editors we can 
poi ,t out in scores. Rut we are unwilling to undertake, 
such Nil unpleasant task as it will unnecessarily olfend 
thi! ivl'II earned fame of indusuious editors. The same 
cjass of luetiTs is fully ti'eak-d in the other Tamil !tui 
Ittllguasjos, Of course the far, d it's argument is hardlv 
6«Mind enough to require imtiee and rcfnttittuit, Hut a 
complete answer tu the argument is found in the iact 
thai the neglect of these metres has led tmiuiust 
disastrous consequence r?'v , the neetrv of our bonl 
SaiiiliaiiWhsi is jiHutelnL'-iliw' .to the uiodein ciitical 
reader. Tamil versification h: been niidergtiiu<r 
Vnriwtis rJiniigcs while it Jnft to drift along 

and t -ike rare of itself and it, is a matter for cuicrahi- 
liitien that it has lfot met with any serious accident 
by being wrecked and dashed to pieces: Our KrnttM- 
tli^e-i are in. no tin- tint ancient metres which ale verv 
s.ientili, ,as some of thcilioderii ones seem to'be nothing 
limns than accidental tonus assumed by (indent one- 
when 1 1 1 v Ini ve been lei t, to <l rift for ttcinscl vos through 
cenl urres 

Ties Tttmih'f period i< tlivioilib into ancient mid 
tiindeiji. "Vo far a-- Tamil n.-et rv is 

'.nr-K-nt nnil lull'ifru ,. 

'J'.'w>t.t\u-ri>«} in Tamil. cuaceriiri I . I here can bono di nib t 
that our verses differ in a irreat 



many points from those of the days^of Sambandha A 
lar^e many metres have altogether disappeared and it 
would be pedantic on the part of a modern writer to 
attempt to revive tkem -.'-gain; and even those that have 
had the energy to survive the destroying hand of time 
are so unlike their ancient prototypes that one can even 
question their identity ,- and even where theTr identity 
Is clear, there are very many serious points of deviation 
and difference which require satisfactory explanation. 
A good many principles were in"iise formerly which 
would now bt. considered as gross blunders attributable 
to ignorance. 

No such division as ancient, and modern is apparent 
in the prosodies of Telugu and 
('anarpse. At least the nrosodi- 



No stn!t rlivision 
lYlnyu ami Caimn.v 



aus, we believe, have laid down 
no such distinction. Their metres are all of one pe- 
riod, governed by one set of principles presenting no 
difficulties or irregularities and have never drifted 
along without thy guiding hand of a pilot to meet 
with various accidents and assume fanciful and nn- 
seicntilic forms though by accident appearing to be 
measured and hurinonius. They were the same through- 
out, governed by the same principles, without any ac- 
cidental or other forms and none of them died nut. 
They are altogether as perfect, regular, intelligible 
and reducible to principles modern Tamil metres 
are. 

Hut their great importance to us consists in the fact 

that they throw smile light on 
'I'elNLH.i.ialCa.iar.-M^ t , |( . f .^j,,,, „f t ] 1( , so l lltK ,n of 
Key i;rt r,ML*il SainliiiiKiiiu. l 

ancient metres, especially those 
of Satnhamlha Tliey contain few metres which 

seem to occur in Sninhniidlin and other old poets. 
Jt will i)u impossible to ittide»stauil these metres of 
Saiiibandlia mi any principles known to Tamil 
Pandits nr recognised in their prosodies or dcdm-ihlc 
from uiiidei'it poetry. But, thrii Suvmiiv j.i rirctly 
lUh'lliffiltfv, xcteilfifir mid tltliiunil'li- iilrtirs irlirn 
tuokat thrill- in the tight, nf jirinr; filrxftxxitmrd in Trl'ii/'i 
rtml t ititurisi- lu'tmulirx, Ibit wc regret the"pr>>->M:ies 
of Tel ti -'u and Canarese do nut eouta.iii more To-milic 
metres than t'tey now possess. Teltign Pandits tell us 
that there is no work extant earlier than their KYuiliui a 
lihatta's Ithavata. J t is therefore not, easy to -decide 
whether in those languages there did not Himrisjf ttioie 
To tn Hit' metres which we meet with in Salulnimlha and 
ior which we InnV fi»v similarities in vain in those, lan- 
guages, thai) what are explained in their prosodies. Jf 
Telugu and ("unareso Pandits would co-operate with us 
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aoJ discover earlier works containing old metres, we 

believe and fondly hope they 

Old Telugu and w ;n contain metres similar to 
Cauareae poems to be , 

discovered, those found in batnbandha and 

some of the Alwars and we may 

then hope completely to understand and admire 

these poets. 

The earlier works in Telugu were very probaply 

neglected and consigned to obli- 

Tamiiian metreg nop- v i c or allowed to perish from 

leetod in Teluga and *_ * 

Canarese. too fond a predilection for Sans- 

krit and its metres. Even at 
the present day, the Telugu Pandit as well a3 
poet cares more for Sanskrit metres than the Tami- 
lian verses. The admix tare of Tamilian verses in 
Telugu poetry has been gradually diminishing from 
the time of Nannava Bliatta and we hare even heard 
a very learned Teluga Pandit remark with reference 
to some of the non-Sanskrit verses that they are fit 
only for women and lower classes. Fortunately the 
Tamil poets have not lost their heads by this Sanskrit 
mania and we are glad to note that the influx of Sans- 
krit metres into Tamil has not been able to stifle out 
of existence or drive into obscurity the non-Sanskrit 
verses. Teluga and Canarese writers open their proso- 
dies with Sanskrit metres and their own verseb occopy 
only a secondary importance at the end. 

We now proceed to point oat and explain the Teluga 
Teluga and Canary and Canarese metres occurring 
metres in Sambandha. j n o Br Lord Sambandha. 

T. VlRABADRA MUDALIAK, B.A., B.L. 

(To be continued). 



EXTRACT. 



The followiig extracts we take from the Ind in h Soriul Reformei- 
miller date October 2, 1898. 

TUE TIONEERS OF SOUTH INDIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 



hi his interesting paper on " National Progress" which we pub- 
lished in two recent issues, Mr. M. Tillanayagam Pillay who is 
OMiillcil to speak with authority, confirms the observations we bad 
tn make with reference to Mr. V. Runjru Hbo'e remari- nt the 
iliiupilo'-c Hindu Social Reform Association, thrt the Brahmuna 
were only a microscopic minority ami that the social evils peculiar 
to them were of no importance to tlie cuirmumty in general. "It 
is the Brahmins" said Mr. Tillaiinyngum Pillay "that brought light 
iliiu civilization to Southern India. Their example is followed by 
the other castes who look to them for their regeneration. Let us 
entreat our educated Brahmin* friends, then, to be more humane to 
their child-widows end prove themselves to bo the enlightened 
;'0 



conductors of their Hindu brethren, and *o lead tbem on hi the 
path of progress and reformation necessary under the present ciate 
of culture, jo at in tlie s»»ae way M their forefathers did centuries 
ago, according to their lights." Ho far aa the above relates to the 
facta of the present day, it is in accord with our oiu view of the 
situation. 'But we cannot accept without question the statement 
that it was the Brohmans that broigbt light eud civilization to 
Southern India, nor admit that the non-Brahman Hindus,.. at the 
present time when the avenues of crltnre and progress are open 
alike to all, when no class is placed under in any special disabili- 
ties, and when the administration exercises an indirect but power- 
ful influence in bringing np the classes long looked down upon as 
beyond the people, are justified in hanging to the coat-tails or 
rather to the holy thread of the Brahman. For one thing such a 
procedure is not conducive to their self- respect, and for another 
the holy thread of the modern Brahman, made in Mancher'.er and 
renewed at long intervals, is scircely equal to the strain. This is, 
however, an aspect of the present position of the Hindus, that could 
be best enforced from the non-Brahmin side. It is the view 
popularly held that " it is the Brahmans that brought light and 
civilisation to Southern India," that we desire to examine in this 
article. If the statement means anything it means that Southern 
India before the advent of the Brahman* was plunged in Cimmerian 
darkness. There was uo light, no civilization. TVo people had 
perhaps not as yet emerged from the hunting stage. Social and 
political virtues were unknown or held in aLeyance until the 
Brahmans came and 

Waved his sceptre o'er his kind 

By Nature's first great title, Mind- 
It is not our intcnion, it is certainly not to our interest, to mini- 
mise or depreciate whatever services the^aucestors of the BreJi- , 
mans might have rendered to Southern India. That they rendered 
good service is beyond doubt. In one of the numbers in a 
previous volume we have specified and eulogised the bene- 
fits conferred on the country by Brahmanical influence. It 
is, however, one thing to make an admission of this kind, spd 
quite a different thing to assert that " it is the Brahmans that 
brought light and civilization to Southern India." The history 
of Southern India is as yet very mnch of a sealed book, but enough 
is kmiwu of it throw serious suspicion upon tlie claim of the 
Brahman to be regarded as the pioneer of light and civilization 
in that part of the country. The fact that Southern India so 
rapidly assimilated the more important Features nf the B-ahmanicftl 
civilization, is itself proof that it had undergone previous to its 
contact w'tli that civilization a process of preparation quite incom- 
patible with tlii- tightlesa condition that some people wuiild assign 
to it. Even the Siddlmuttr DcrpilM which is wedded to a theory 
which assigns lo mean position to the Bi-diman in the evolution 
of South Indian life, speaks in its last number "the very first 
settlement of North Indian Aryans in the Tamil land, who "»on 
offer their tMtlewetit, imlenliiic:! iheiiticlvcs coiuyicldy with '.ho 
Tamil pcnple," and of '-feeling uf social unity which prevailed in 
those timc-i between the Aryans and Tamils," und adduces in 
support that •' till the time of Nilakanta nnd Bankari we have 
very Few Sanskrit works tit importance canipoai.il in sou* horn 
India,*' anil atsn that 'Gnar.a RamUaiitlni of the Kuuudiuya Gotra 
(a Vcdiv GotTa hy the way) always calls himself very frequently 
' Tamil Gimps Sambanlliaii.'" Was audi rapid fusion and such 
social unity between " the very first settlement of Uralimana" and 
the Tamils nossiblc if the one had tho monoply of light aod the 
other lias a monster of darkness f This it may be objected is a 
priori argument, But is it not borne out by evidence of the presence 
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jb BOntkere Ladia in w*-krahmanio time* of certain features 
wMb rvquin » bif" degree of civilisation to develop and foBter ? 
Tk. «t of bunding , goM ooiM, • w«ll» developed language , a 
ftMTwtmie trod*, truthfulness, reverence for law and order, idem 
•f OlJ Uai ■trit'- whioli the'Arjanahad to compromise, the results 
ef which compromise are visible" to this dsy, and the eommunial 
Tillage syftsm art come of than. 

*Wi deal in oor leading article, necessarily somewhat per- 
functorily, with a statement made iu his lecture on "National Pro- 
gress" by Mr. M. Tillanayagam Fill ay, regarding; the part played 
by the Brahman* as pioneers of civilisation in Southern India, 
which seems to admit of qualification. The following passage which 
we take from a learned article in the April number af the Journal 
of the Royal Ariatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
" Eerly^Cc-mmerce of Babylon with India" by Mr. J. Kennedy, 
throws some further light on the wfbject. (Mr. Kennedy's article, 
we may say, ie directed to proving that the international commerce 
of India did not go so far back into antiquity as some scholars 
hold). "And now for the sea-trade with India," he writes. "There 
iii ample proof that it floniiabed from the seventh century B. C; bat 
.did' it esist earlier? The Dravidian race, which can be traced 
throughout the greater part of India and Mekran, ninst have come 
from the West: it was doubtless akin to the primitive Cushite 
populations of Arabia and Babylonia; and it dwelt along the 
seaboard from the entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Indue 
Delta.*** The Dravidians of Southern India were accustomed to 
tbe sea, and afterwards famished a large proportion of the ships 
and sailors, not to say the pirates, on the Indian Ocean. So that, 
although the coasting, perilous, and uninviting, there is no obvious 
'physical or •ethnological reason why an early intercourse by 
sea should not have existed between India and the West'. 



"More striking still is the following passage which we take from the 
samC article, criticising the derivation of thelJeErew fjoph(ape) from 
the Sanskrit Kapi. "The Hebrews must have known apes and their 
designations iu 3gypt; whereas if they had imported them from the 
West Coast o£ India, they could not fail to have imported their 
Tamil name. Rice, peacocks, sandal-wood, every unknown article 
which we lind imported by sea into Babylon before the fifth century 
B. C brought trith it a Dravidian, not a Sanskrit, designation; and 
had apes ever come by this route, they would have found no exception.' 



A f»w quotations from another distinguished writer who has made 
it study of the subject : "The agricultural races who first ruled 
India have always been a hospitable and tolerant race, who receive 
ed_nrangera and allowed them to take up unoccupied lands in 
the country •without difficulty. Tliey also admired these new 
earner* and were impressed with their genius for organization and 
Governtuf&t, and Saw the advantages arising from elicit' political 
system. Tbe great and fundamental difference between this and 
the republican Government of flie Munda village and slate was 
th« Turanian belief that a strong central Government ruled by a 
king was the Vest mesne of securing order nnd unity, and enforc- 
ing the observance of tbe Dravidian maxim that every man and 
woman must do his or her duty to the State." It was under this 
form of Government that the lands ?f India were gradually appor- 
tioned among villages united into provinces, anil governed by the 
matriarchal J)r& vidians from the south, united with th^ Jfons from 
the north-east ; and though tbe cultivation was ■canty, and large 



areas of land onsuited to the growing of rice and the other natio- 
nal crops were left unoccupied, yet the country must, under the 
rale of the matriarchal races, have attained a stage of civilisation 
which not only attracted the cupidity of, Northern immigrants, 
but also led to esctenaiveaynigfation among the tribes living on the 
Western Coasts." The same writer describes the national charac- 
ter of the primitive Dravidians as " silent, self-contained, and indo- 
mitably obetiuate." The Brahmans hav^s always hulked largely 
iii the vision of Indian life, but the foundations of national life, like 
thejoundation of a building, are always hidden from view. If 
they were otherwise, if the foundation of a building be laid on the 
surface, the result would be inevitable cflllapBe. Do our educatt'il 
men sufficiently realise this at the present day ? 



"A friend was complaining the other day that a gentleman who is 
to the front iu all matters connected with and advantages derived 
from a certain important movement, has never subscribed a single 
pie to the funds of that movement. This is typical of the par* 
played by die Brahmans in Indian history. He has taken a plat' 
form seat on every occasion , had arrogated to himself Or insinuated 
himself into the most prominent positions in national life, has 
enjoyed the fruits of the industry and perseverance of his country- 
men hut he has been strictly adhering to his initial maxim that 
Brahmans should only take but not give. When years hence owing 
to the labours of scholars and archaeologists, the real history 
of Southern India comes to be written, when the historian is 
enabled to penetrate behind appearances which are deceptive, the 
world will know how ranch the country is indebted to the silent, 
self-contained, indomitabe industry of the Dravidian people. Even 
to-day they are the backbone of our population. 



R E VIEWS. 



I. The Aitareya Upanishtul* (lgt f the series). 
This is the first of the attempt by the editor and pub- 
lisher to interpret, the eleven Upanishads in Slarathi, the 
vernacular of the Western Presidency ; and a most com- 
mendable one it is. The masses all over India were satis- 
fied till now with the Divine writings of their Saints who 
sang and spoke lo them in their pwn vernaculars, though 
embodying all the best thoughts of these ancient writings. 
But the spirit of research and critical study induced by 
Western scholars and translators has also caused a revival 
of Sanserif, and there is evidently a great demand among 
the masses to know the real contents of these ancient 
scriptures. We have no doubt also that once they have 
learned their contents, they will have to unlearn, a great 
deal too. For the language, embodying as they do, the 
thoughts of a very remote and primitive stage is too-veil- 
ed and highly figurative, and when all the figures are 
removed,^ they contain no more than what the people al- 
ready knew by their own vernaculars. However, we ex- 
pect that one great good will come out of them. The 
people now divided into so many different sects and &on- 
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ftjcHno: oreeds will in the light of their past history begin 
truly to tlurow off their idiosyncrasies, and even if they 
cannot go back or coalesce, there will be greater good 
feeling between them. The value of the took is greatly 
enhanced by the English translation and introduction and 
notes appended, and the get up of the book and its cheap- 
ness are a'l that can Its desired. The Editor pays due 
homage to the greatness of Sri Sankaracharya, whom, 
one of our Siddhanta Teachers, Saint Umapathi Sita- 
cnarya speaks of as ' Jfiahan Sri SankaTacharya' but at the 
same time he is not oblivious to the great drawbacks 
in his expositions. And says he : — 

"The mission of Sankaracharya whb the diffusion of the doctrine 
of the identity of the individual with the universal soal. With 
this one great idee, erer present before him, he is Always anions 
to establish the imaginary gyntactical^unity of the Vedanta texts- 
He had no occasion t-tt a critial study of the various Upanighads> 
which as a matter of fact, represent the viewa of many indepen- 
dent and often conflicting schools. When there are differences 
eren in regard to tho daily rites to db performed by the members 
of the various Vedic schools, when schism has worked its way 
even among the followers o£ Y ajar- Veda, the syntactical unity c^en 
among the Vedic terts is an impossibility. How much more im- 
possible must the syntactical unity of the Vedantic tests be to a 
oritical eye ? Sankaracharya evidently possessed all the powers 
of a crifciu of a very high order, but as tuey conflicted with his 
great idea, anil as thB times also were ill Bnited, he had 
no occasions to use them or opportunities to develop them. 
Thi* /oadaess for njntactiail unity it the jreat drawback, 
which makes his otherwise very valuable commentary not 
quite always a safe guide in Ending out and flaring the meaning 
of Vedantic texts i*i not a few places. Another drawback is that 
when the syntactical unity is not in peri' Sankaracharya omits 
altogether to notice words and expressions which at times are fonnd 
to be very materia! in determining the meaning of the textB. ''Bar- 
ring these two drawbacks Sankuracluvrya is otherwise a safe and 
therefore a very valnable guide." 

We commend most heartily the enterprise and the 
public Bpirit of the editor and publisher, and we have no 
doubt that the Marathi speaking people in our own 
Presidency will patronize the publication. 

II. The PsycbotOffy ot BaAOblitm.* By C. C. Bose. 

This is a reprint of the contribution to the Afahvbodhi 
Journal and for any one who desires a succinfc and clear 
exposition of Bnddhist Metaphysics and Ethics, we can com- 
mend this short treatise. The 2nd chapter treats of 
Skandas, and Mr. Bose is in perfect agreement with ua in 
holding that Buddhism aknowled K es no Ego which we call 
the Atman and the Christians, the Soul. We have else- 
where expressed our dissent from tho attempt of Mr. 
Chatterj to identtify our Atman and Scul with the 
Vignana Sbandha of Bnddha, and Mr. Bose observes :— 

"The Pitakas distinctly declare that none of these 
Skandas or divisions of the qualities of sentient beings is 
the Sonl, when everything including man is subject to 

* Published by the Hahobodhi Society. Calcutla,ltt08. Price «as. 



change, then "every, material part, of him must change. 
The Bnddhist scriptures teach that there cannot be any- 
thing permanent, out^of impermanent something." The 
other chapters deal with ' Karma and Rebirth,' 'Conduct,' 
'Concentration;' The four paths. Contemplation ,*' Wisdom 
and Nirvana.' 

'■ The culmination of Buddha's teachings is the realiza- 
tion of that state of blissful thought unconnected with 
sorrow ; and the life of the student has to be so regulated 
as to make his progress sure. It is a life of self -conquest, 
a struggle for peace. The control of self is indeed a dim 
cult achievement ; but the struggling aspirant who fights 
on unceasingly against his lower, selfish sensual nature 
ultimately triumphs and realizes the fruits of his life ia the 
enjoyment of the bliss of fcalm thought in solitude — 
Samadhi." 

Whatever may be said as to the merit of Bhuddist 
metaphysics nothing can be grander than the Ethical 
Ideal of Buddha; and we heartily commend the hook to 
oar readers. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We are glad to acknowledge with thanks a new maga- 
zine entitled ' The Neva Century' under the able editorship 
of Mrs. Katherine Tingley devoted to the cause of Univer- 
sal Brothei hood. It is an illustrated weekly and the get 
up is everything that is desirable and the contents are 
most interesting. We tender our thanks to our other 
exchanges both Indian and European. 






We congratulate Mr. R. S. Vedachalam PUlay, Tamil 
Pundit of the Christian College, in having brought out iu 
a collected form four very ancient and excellent works in 
Tamil, hitherto unpublished- and which are ascrreed to a 
Siddha called Chittambala Nadigal. The collection is called 
by the editor Siddnnta GnaiGtbotham, and contains 10 forms, 
and it is cheap at the price offered namely 8 annas. We 
will notice the book at length in oar mxt. 



When we visited Kalugunialai last, the scene of that 
grim tragedy some years back, we noted that whereas the 
Mahomedans and Lnbbays were allowed to take the water 
from the temple tank and frequent also some parts of the 
temple, the Shaoare were absolutely prohibited from touch- 
ing the water and going into the outer courts. This only 
confirmed our belief that the reason for the ostracism of 
some of the Tamilian -sections were more politics! than 
religious. It is remarkable how freely and intimately the 
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Mahomedans in Southlndia move wftj the Tamilians, and 
h«w strongly marked is the feeling between tbe Hindus 
and Mahomedans in North India, -in the Sooth, the last 
dominant power was that of the Mahomed ana, whereas in 
the NortrT, there was a terrible conflict for snpi^macy bet- 
ween tbe Hindu and Mahometan powers, when fortu- 
natejy, the English interfered and took tbe morsel for 
themselves. In South India, a stroke of the pen achieved 
what in North India, was accomplished at an enormous 
sacrifice in men and money. While touring in the Tinne- 
velley District, we freely spoke our mind about the Shanar 
question (we found even non-Shanar Christians taking 
sides against Shanars) to several friends and requested 
then, ' n tne name of our religion and our country to 
bring about an amicable understanding between our own 
people. But alas ! The less we speak about our leaders, 
the better for them. 

# # 

• 

Punditha Manonmani Ammal requests us to bring to 
the notice of the Tamil pnblic, the word ^®«/«r, which 
she claims to have first brought into use. We see no objec- 
tion ourselves ^to the use of the word , much less do we see 
any harm in continuing the old world, The e.iuiieifuuai' 
ecu> ei^ojif and jjcvr can be used in the Famiuine gender 

as well. 

* • 

- # 

Foe want of space, we have to postpone the Revd. Dr. 
Pope's article on the " Poets of the Tamil lands" to our 

next. 

* » 

* 

The April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
contains The Rev. Dr. Pope's further contribution on "the 
Poets of the Tamil lands" — and it is devoted to the truly 
Divine Tiruvallur, whom, lie regards as on eclctic in reli- 
gion and philosophy and which religion and philosophy 
he says is based love and faith and he concludes : 

" Buf the Tamil race preserves many of its old virtues, 
and has the promise of a noble future. Tliei'- English 
triBnds, in teaching them all that the West has to impart, 

will find little to unteach in tin; moral lesson uf the 

Khrral rightly understood. " 

# # 

* 

The .same number contains another admirable paper 
contributed by Mr. .r. Kennedy n. (Kct), "on the 

teaching of true Indian History " After observing 
that the chief end of education is not intellectual but 
moral and that the chief virtues which men sii'(|uii'o by 
education are reverence and ..ielf-rcspect. and that the 
ancient system of Hindu training put reverence above 
all things, whereas lay all its vitality and free so that 
self-respect is best learned by the history id' one's own 



family and people, he points out how egregionsly +hey 
bare blundered in teaching the true Indian History and 
how the present educational policy has been, the most 
signal of failures. ^We ^extract the" following important 
paras, as they fully "bear out sentiments we have already 
expressed in these pages. The editor in a abort note also 
points out how the " Anglo-Orienial Punjab University'* 
failed, from the ' secularizing' tendencies of the Educa- 
tional Department. Mr. Kennedy says: 

" We have not as yet curopeatiised Indian administra- 
tion. In our educational policy, however, we adopted an 
entirely different course. Instead of a progressive conser- 
vatism founded upon native ideas, we made a brand-new 
departure: we forget thatthe first duty of a successful 
teacher must be to study his pupil, We introduced a new 
system of education entirely abentra, w%ich was necessari- 
ly European but without the saving elements of Euro- 
pean education. To make it fit for everyone we made it 
so purely intellectual that it is good for no one. The root 
being bad, the tree and fruit must be bad also. 

" The Hindus are a sentimental and romantic race : the 
English practical and matter of fact. It ought to have 
been the aim of our educational policy to bridge over the 
gulf, > It can be done. 

" To preserve what was good" of the old, to graft on it 
what was adaptable and excellent in the new, to bring 
Englishmen n,nd natives into friendly jsocial relations,, 
and to make the Professors line with and act 
upon the students, these are, for instance, the 
main elements of the system at the Anglo 
Mahomedau College at Aligarh. It was an English- 
man who first obliged its students to attend the 
daily prayers of their respective communities. English- 
men live with its students, dine with them, play with 
them. I can vouch for the results so far as the upper 
classes of the Aligarh District are concerned. Aligarh 
was, to say the least, not noted for its loyalty in the 
mutiny and now f do not know a more enlightened body 
of native gentlemen than the leading gentlemen of the 
Aligarh District." 

" It is, indeed, for the leaders of native thought to show 
us what they need, rather than for us to thrust educa- 
tional nostvums upon them. Our higher educational 
policy at present is a failure, whether judged by its 
effects on character, or by its political results ; it bids fair 
to be- the cancer of the British Empire . it require! to be 
reformed, and, above all, to l>e moralized. Indian History 
certainly, affords much mnterial for moral training if it is 
taught* scientifically and in a spirit of sympathy and 
generous appreciation for inuig,... -ns civilizations." 
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ABibMMMafUSnwmMaBea. (I. ill. 11). 

The Jifa's resemblance to the Supreme Light refer- 
red to bj the word ' Dahara-ikiVa' is spokes of in tbe 
»qnel : 

"That limit day and night do rot pass, nor old aire, 
death and" grief ; neither good nor evil deeds. All evil- 
doers turn back from it ; for the world of Brahman is 
ipee from all evil- Therefore be who has crossed that 
limit, if blind, ceases to be blind ; if •wounded, ceases 
to be wounded ; if afflicted, ceases to T>e ^afflicted. 
Therefore, when that limit has been crossed, night 
beoosaea daj indeed ; for the world of Brahman is 
once for all."* 



• fthu-Up. a-t-i.i. 



Here, indeed, the sinlessness and constant lumino- 
sity of the Dahara-akas'a which has to be reached are 
given out as the reason why, like tbe old age etc. 
which are tbe result of sin, tbe evil of blindness etc. 
ceases to be on reaching the Dahara-akaga, and why 
then there is a constant light. That the fqrmer is the 
cause of the laLter is clearly seen in another passage 
which reads as follows 

'* Free from all taint, he attains to hi^he^t equa- 
lity."* 

Thus wc have that he who has reached the Dahara- 
iikiis'a attains the result mentioned above, namely, 
the resemblance thereto by way of attaining equality. 
This will hold good only when the Jiva *is distinct 
from the Dahara-ikis'a. And therefore it may he 
concluded that Jiva is not the oeing spoken of here. 

Again, the eiltrakira cites yet another authority on 
the subject : 

And, mortem, tit is saXjaid In tbe Smriii (I- ili. 22) 

It i.° said in the Smrit;. that Brahman dwells within 
the small lotas and is the object of worship 

• Huodalu. Up. 3-1. 
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" Or, from the teaching of a Gilru let him know 
Paramatman whose body is, the Supreme Bliss, 
who is Purusha, dark and yellow. By practice, 
O Gargl, the righteous perceive Brahman in the 
city of Brahman, in mid-ikis'a of the small lotus, 
and do thou also proceed in the same way." 

Accordingly it may be concluded that the Para- 
brahman whose nature is the Supreme Light, who has 
, to be reached by the liberated, who is associated with 
Uma as His Supreme Energy, should be contemplated 
as dwelling within the Akaa'a in the small lotus, as 
possessed of sinlessness and other attributes inherent 
in his own nature. 

Adhikarana-6 

Now the Sutrakara proceeds to treat of another 
form in which Parames'vara may be worshipped : 

By the text itself He is declare! -I. iii. 33) 
The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Katha-Valli : 
"The Pnrusha, of the size of a thumb, stands in 
the middle of the body, the Lord of what was 
and what is yet to be ; thenceforward he fears 
none."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether thePurusha, said 
to be 'of the size of a thumb,' is Jiva or Para- 
rne's'vara. 

(Purvapaksha :) — It is but right to say that Jiva is 
here gpoken of ; for, Jiva is declared to be of the size 
of a thumb, in the following passage 

"He assumes all forma; he is led by the three 
gu$a#, following the three paths. He is the lord 
of life and migrates through his own works. He 
is of the size of a thumb, brilliant like the sun, 
endowed with thoughts and egoism."t 

.And the words*' stands in the middle of the body," 
show that the Purusha here spoken of- dwells in the 
niiddlejaf the body. The all-pervading Parames'vara 
cannot be the Purushy here spoken of. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : It is 
we]) to say that it is Parames'vara »w ho is spoken of 
as thumb-sized Purusha ; for the pasbage under dis- 
cussion describes the characteristic marks of Para- 
mes'vara, in the words " He h the lord of what has 



been and what is yet to be ;" and so on. The S'rati 
declares (elsewhere) that He alone is the lord of all, 
in the words " endued with all power, the lord of all, 
S'ambhu dwells in the ^.'kilsVs mitiet." 

How, then, to explain the finitude frequently predi- 
cated of the Parames'vnra ? As .regards this, the 
Sutrakara says 

But (it is so said) because of (Hie being) ia tie heart, 
while teaching what man hae to do- (I. ill. 21) 

It is with reference to the heart of the devotee that 
Parames'varaj though infinite, is said to be thumb- 
sized ; and the injunctions of the science of Upasana 
(contemplation] aie to human beings. The Para- 
mes'vara who is supremely merciful assumes the 
form of the same size as the heart of the human 
devotee, thus rendering contemplation possible. Henca 
the conclusion that the Parames'vara who is full of 
light, dwells within the heart of the devotees in the 
form of lingo, or the subtle form. 



•Op. Cit..4-12. 

t S'vetaa'vatara-Upanishad 5-8-9. 



Adhlkarana.— 7. 

In the adhikarana just closed, it has been shown that 
the worship of Parames'vara is intended for man alone. 
How is it that the Atharvas'iras speaks of Devas 
worshipping the Parames'vara, in the words, " Then 
the Devas saw not Rudra, and those Devas (began to) 
contemplate Rudra " ? 

In reply to this question, the next adhikarana pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

Even above them, ai Ba'dara'janalioldB ; because 
it ia possible, (t. iii. 26). 
The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
occurs in the Atharvas'iras and reads as follows: 
"Those Devas contemplate Rudra." 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is possibly or 
not for Devas to engage in the' worship of Para- 
mes'varti. > 

{Piirvapaksha) : — It is not possible. He alone is 
qualified for Vedic ritual who is possessed of an aspi- 
ration, who is able, wise, and not excluded by the 
S'astra. They have not the requisite ability, for 
want of a body. Indeed it is the embodied ones that 
can engage in the act of adoring, contemplating, and 
the like. It cannot be maintained that they do pos- 
sess bodies, on the authority of such passages as 
" Indra raised his thunderbolt [vajra) against Vritr»" ■ 
for those passages which are subservient to the indi- 
cation of an injunction cannot point to any thing other 
than that injunction Even supposing that they 
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do possess bodies, they have nothing to aspire after, 
inasmuch as their abode and that of Parames'vara are 
one and the same. From the passage "Devas went to 
the region of avarga, and these Devas masked Rndra 
' who art Thou ?' ", we understand that the region of 
svarga is itself the abode ,oE Rudra, the Parabrahmau : 
and that if" also the rigioii of Devas. We also learn 
that even the Mukta or liberated soul has ultimately. 
to attain to tbe region of svarga, from such passages 
as the following 

" He attains to the region of svar."* 
Nor do they possess requisite knowledge, since, in the 
absence of Vedic stndy preceded by the sacramental 
process of upanayana, no Vedantic enquiry is possible 
and they cannot therefore awpiire a knowledge of 
Brahman. Hence, too, their exclusion (from worship) 
by tbe STistra. Wherefore the Devas are not quali- 
fied for the worship of Brahman. 

{Sidilh-'inta)': — Eveu the Devas are competent for the 
worship of Brahman. — Why? — Because there is room 
for aspiration in their case. And it cannot he said 
that the abode of the Devas and the abode of the 
Parames'vara arc same ; for, the word ' Svarga/ 
though signifying bliss in general, denotes a particu- 
lar kind of bliss according to the context. The word 
' Is'varo,' for instance, signifying ' master' in general, 
applies to a king who is the ruler of a country, in 
virtue of the context, as in the following passage 

" And one should also visit the king (Is' vara), for 
the sake of acquisition and security." 
But the same word occurring in a section treating of 
Brahman signifies unsurpassed power and applies to 
Brahman. So also, in virtue of the context and of 
the explanation afforded by other sources of know- 
ledge concerning the subject, the word ' Svarga' sig- 
nifyinz ' bliss' in genera' denotes the abode of Devas 
which affords a (comparatively) small amount of bliss, 
tainted as it is with the defect of being liable to decay 
and of being less exalted than some other kind of 
bliss. On the other hand, it denotes S'iva the Para- 
brahman's abode as being unsurpassed bliss itself, and 
as the place from which there is no return. Thus it 
is quite possiblo that r.he Devas who dwell in a place 
where happiness is tainted with the evil of bem^ T less 
exalted than some other kind of happiness, aspire to 
attain to Brahman's abode which marked with 

unsurpassed bliss. Oil the authority of passages 
speaking of subjects subsidiary to an injunction, 

* Tniuiriy:i. U|i. I- 11. 



it may also be seen that the Devas are embodied 
entities, and, as such, are efficient "agents of action. 
Though such passages as " the eon is the sacrificial 
post,'' and " Fire is the antidote to tbe frost," which 
figuratively speak of things subsidiary to the main 
injunction, are not intended to inculcate what they 
literally convey, still, such subsidiary statements as 
" Indra raised the thunderbolt against Vritra," which 
are neither contradicted by other authorities nor 
vouchsafed by any other sources of knowledge, may 
justly inculcate what they speak of as a truth to be 
accepted. It is also possible that, — either because, in 
virtue of their exalted power, the Vedic doctrine re- 
veals itself to them, or because they have not forgot- 
ten what they had learnt before, — they possess requi- 
site knowledge. The S'astra having enjoined divine 
worship on all in general, it cannot but be intended 
for the Devas, so that there is not the slightest ground 
for the exclusion of Devas. Wherefore Devas are 
competent for Brahmavidyi. 

The Sfltrnkara supposes an incongruity resulting 
from the Devas being embodied and refutes it as 

follows : 

If yen urge an incongruity in ritual (Karat), (we answer), ao, 

the assumption of more than one (body) being revealed- 

(I. ill 36.) 

(Objection :) — While the Devas are embodied enti- 
ties, it should at the same time be supposed that, 
being invoked in the several sacrificial ritnals per- 
formed in various places, they are simultaneously 
present in all those places. This does no* hold good. 
Thusnrises an incongruity in the matter of ritual. 

{Answer): — No such incongruity can be urged here. 
It is declared that, though embodied, Saubhari and 
others have assutned more than one body. H»nne no 
incongruity whatever. 

Let there be no incongruity in th% matter of riUal ; 
but an incongruity does arise in the matter of 
Vedic Revelation. As against tms objection +'ie 
Sutrakara proceeds as follows : 

If (7011 urge an incongruity Sfto) Revelation, (we surer) 

no, because of the origin thence, 1 ts may be sen) from 

the direct (revelation) as well at (the indirect 

revelation or) inference. (I- iii. 37.) 

\ Objection) : — Though there may arise no incongruity 
in the matter of ritual. <in incocgruity does arise in 
the ir-atter of V'edic Reflation. — How? — Being made 
up of parts, tbe Devas are naturally impermanent. 
From this it necessarily follows that Indrt. and other 
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Earn* ted aha* a birth. Then it i» necessarily either 
that, previooa to their birth nod tabsequent to their 
dutta, such Ytdic w«d&*e 'India* have do meaning.or 
that the words are impermanent. If impermanent, fcbey 
oust haae proeeedcit from an in dividual person ; and 
(has Uw injunctions and prohibitions lose their autho- 
rity, and the rituals therein enjoined have no ground 
to Aat upon. Thas many are the evil logical ©Wiae- 
fptnttam of the doctrine. Accordingly, to avoid in- 
ooagraity asja the Vedic Revelation, the doctrine 
JtartiJw ©svas are embodied should sot be assented 
to. 

(jtimer) .«— Hot so ; for, thence i. e , from the very 
Tedito words tub as * lodra,' Indra and other beings 
m» crested. It 'lodra' and other words denote 
particular individuals, then, indeed, it would follow 
either that on the extinction of the beings denoted by 
those Word* they will bare no objects to denote, or 
that tbay an impermanent. We maintain that, 
like the wr»rd 'cow,' such words as Indra ' merely 
denote, a general form- Accordingly, a potter thinks 
of a general form suggested to his mind by the word 
' pot,' and then produces a pot ; so too, on the disap- 
pearance of a former Indra, Brahma, thinks of the 
particular form of that Indra suggested by the Vedic 
word ' Inira' and produces another Indra of the same 
form, and so on. Wherefore, though Indra and other 
individuals may disappear, the several general forms 
do not os&se, and the words are accordingly eternal. 
Hence no incongruity whatever. If yon nek for 
asthority on this pewit we appeal to 3'ruti (direct 
revelation) and Smrtti (indirect revelation). Thus 
says the S*ruti : 

" By Veda, Prajapati projected the forms, existent 
(or sensuous) and non-existent (or super-sen- 
sadu's)."* 

" He uttered " |Jhuh," and he created the earth."t 
Th« Bavriti says : — 

" The names and acta of all, severally, and the 
various forme, He created at first from the Vedic 
wards themselves, "{ 

Art Use*, tnaait, (ItiXjtttraaJity, (I. IB. 90. 
Hence alone* though Yia'vanutra and others are 
the- authors of mantras— as may be. seen from such 
passages as 



" He should invoke the authors of mantras."* 
" This is Via'vamitra'B Sukta (hymn )."t 
atill, saeh worda having reference only to general 
forms of tbicga, the eternality of 'the Veda which ia 
made of mantra and brUhmand, becomes explicable. 
For, Brahma recollects by Vedic Word what thiugs 
are to be created and then civates them,»He bfing 
■endued with the power of seeing the mantras without 
learning them from a teacher. Accordingly, on the 
expiry of the Naimittika-PraUSya — i.e., the deluge 
of the three worlds taking place at the end of a day 
of Brahma, — Brahma recollects, by the Vedic word, 
the several forma, such as ' that of Vis'vamitrfti 
belonging to preceding cycle, and creates others 
possessed of the same fou"m and endued with the 
same powers, and these give out- all the mantras 
without having studied them at all. Thus they are 
the authors of the mantras, while at the same time 
the Veda is eternal 

(Objection) : — It may be so m the case of the 
Naimittika-Pralaya. But how te explain the eter- 
nality of the Veda in the case of the Prikrita- 
pralaya or Kosmic Dissolution when Brahma and the 
word called the Veda disappear altogether ? 

In answer, the Sutrakara says : 

They being of >&m« names and forms, no meimgralty In tat 

wtxra (of the Kosmei) elthtr, si ixewn b~ Bevslstim 

sol imrltl. (L III. 39). 

Because the things to be created are of same namea 
and forms, there ia no incongruity in the Kusmos 
coming again into being nfter the Prakrita-pralnya. 
To explain : — The Prames'vara, the original Creator, 
who ia Omniscient and Omnipotent, and who ia 
beyond the whole universe, recollects the form of 
the preceding Kosmos and creates again a Kosmos 
of the same form, and He also recollects the Vedas 
ns they were arranged before and gives them to 
Brahma, His son. — How is this known ? — By S'rnti 
and Smriti. S'ruti says i 

"The sun and the moon, the Creator made as 
before, as also heaven and the Earth, the Mid- 
Air and Svarga."t 

"Who creates Brahma, first, and who gives Him 

the Vedas"§ 
Smriti also says. 



• ftaftfatyfr Brahman*. Z— « -», 

tJMa.fr- 4— a. 

J Hill, l.fi. 



* ApMtambha'Pravaraeatras 1 — 7. 
t Taittirtya-Samhiti 6—2— 3. 
X MahtnAtaya-na — Up. 
5 SveW— Up. 0—18. 
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" H* ire* tw a tsfl mm atone, in that He cast seed. 
Tba* fcw ts Mse • golden egg, like in splendour to 
the thoa*»«Kr»y«d (mn); m that was born 
spontaseoatily Brahma, the grand paiept of all 
the worlds."* 

"He fifst created 3tt-ahroa and gave Him the Vedas" 

Wherefore, even though the whole Kosmo has fo 
come afresh into being after the Prakrits or Kosmic 
Pralaya, the Vedas nre eternal 

The Sutra kara proceeds to state anotner view ; 

Owing to impenIHUt^ m!lsdhn ate., Jeimla] hold* that 
thty an net qualified (I. 111. 30) 

la Madho-Vidyat and other each Upasanas, the 
Vaeas and other Devas are themselves the objects of 
contemplation and form the goal of the worship. Now 
it is impossible that the Vaaos should form the objects 
of their own worship, owing to the impossibility of 
one and the same entity being the agent and object of 
the same act. Moreover, as they are themselves 
Vasus, the state of the Vasus has been attained already 
and cannot form an object yet to be attained. Jai- 
mini, therefore, thiukB that the Vasns and other 
Devas are not qualified for them (i. e., for the Madhu- 
rwjy* and other Upasanisj. 

Jaaf gaeaatt they an (qatlUM) for the light. (I. ffl. 31). 

Though Pasabrahman, the Light, has as a matter of 
course to be worshipped by the Devas in common with 
mea, the S'rnti (specially) declares that they should 
worship Him, in the following words : 

" Him, the Light of lights, Devas (should) worship 
as life, as immortal." 

From this, it seems quite reasonable that they are 
not oaalified for the worship enjoined in the Madhu- 
brihmana. 

The Sutrakara now declares his own view : 

•at Mdart'yaaa Chelae that they) 4* pwmii (the «i*llfl. 
cation), because there ii (a pmiibttity) I m. 33). 

Badarayana thinks that the Vasns and other Devas 
are qualified even for Madbn-Vidya and the like ; for, 
though they are VasuB etc., they may worship Brah- 
man in the form of the Vasus, and they may also seek 
to attain to the state of the Vasus etc- in tbe next 
cycle iKalpa;. Here Brahman hen to be worshipped 
both as tbe cause and as the effect. In '.he passage 
bHgroning with the words :< The sun is indeed the 
honey of the Devas "J Brah man to be worshipped is 

• Mum, I. 8. 6. 

t ViA* Brihada-raijtka-TJpaiiuhad. 4—5. 

JChh*. Up. 3— 1—1. 



• presented as the effect, endned with the namee, forms, . 
and functions of th^e A'diiyas, the Vmws, and so*on, 
and in the passage beginning with the words " When 
from therftee he has risen upwards he neither rises nor 
sets'"* Brahman to be*worshipped is presented ss the 
Caose, dwelling as the Antaratman or the Inner Kaler 
of »the subtle sun devoid of all names, forms, and 
functions. The result of the worship of Brahman in 
both the aspects consists in tbe attainment of the 
position of Vasus etc., in the next cycle (kalpa), and 
the attainment of Brahman on the expiry of the terms 
of both the effects. The passage " He who thus knows 
this nectar becomes une of the Vasus, and with Agni 
at their head, he sees the'nectar and rejoices "t speaks 
of tbe result which consists in the attainment of the 
position of the Vasus etc ; and the passage " to him 
who thus knows the secret of Brahman, the son does 
not rise and does not set ; for him there is day once 
and for all," J speaks of the resnlt consisting in the 
attainment of Brahman. Thcs the Devas are quali- 
fied for the Madhu-Vidya and the like. Wherefore 
the Devas are in every way qualified for Brahma- 
Vidya. 



Adhlkarana. 8. 

Now, from the sutra I. iii. 24 it would appear that* 
men in general are all qualified. As against this 
supposition, the sutrak&ra says : 

Became his grief is shown 07 the hearing S tbe taut 
■sf by hit running up (to the te teber ). *» UI. 83). 

The passage which forms subject of discussion here 
occurs in the Chhandogya-Upanishad and reads as 
follows 

"You have brought, these, S'udra; but only by 
that month did yon make me speak. "§ 

Here the teacher addresses the pupil as S'udra - . So, 
a doabt arises as to whether S'fidras also are qnalified 
for Brahma-yidyfi or not- 

[Piirvapakgha .-) They do possess the qualification, 
because of the possibility of their aspiring for it. It 
cannot be restricted to the three castes, inasmuch as it 
has been shewn that, though coming under none of 
tbe three castes, the Devas are yet qualified for tt. To 
this one may object aif follows Though Devas are 



* tbid. 3—11—1. 
t Ibid. 3—6—3. 
J Olid £-11— l 

« op.Oit,. *— *— a 
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not formally initiated by upanayana and do Dot leara 
the°Vedas from a teacher, yeu it is po-sible for them 
to attaiu knowledge inasmuch as the Vedic dostrine 
reveals itsxlf to their minds ; how is this possible in 
the case of these ithe S'udras) "> This objection is 
untenable ; tor, even in the ease of these, knowledge 
can be attained by listening to the Puriuas etc , and 
it is even possible that tliey are qualified for initiation 
into the grand truths (Mahavakyas), on the principle 
of 7ush<hla-.itha-pa(i (vide Jaitmniya-Mimamsa 6-1-51, in the following words . 



people, and always keeping open house. He bult 
places of refuge everywhere, wishing that people 
should everywhere eat of his food-"* 

In the middle, he is spoken of as directing a chario- 
teer, in the following words : 

" As soon as he had risen in the morning he said to 
his charioteer.'-'f 

AlTthe end he is spoken of as «ffering many towns 



52). Wherefore it is but proper to say that they are 
qualified for Brahtuavidya. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : 
Sudras have no right to Brahmavidya ; for, irf the 
absence of Vedic study, it. is not possiple for them to 
attain that knowledge of Dhe Deity t.o be worshipped 
and of His attributes, to which such a study forms an 
essential means. The Itihiisas and Puranas form a 
means only^s expatiating on the teaching of tho Veda, 
but not iudependently of it. And the permission 
accorded to the'S'tidras listening to the Itihasas and 
Puranas is merely intended to bring about the extinc- 
tion of their sins. Vidura, the Dharma-Vyadha and the 
like we:'e devotees of Brahman because of the know- 
ledge they had acquired in the previous births not hav- 
ing vanished. If you ask how, when teaching Brahiua- 
vidya, the master addressed the disciple as S'udra 
we reply as follows : He was addressed here as S'udra, 
not because h belonged to that class, but because he 



" There is this wife and this village in which thou 
dwellest."J 

" These are the Raikva-parna villages in the country 
of the Mahavrishas where Raikva dwelt under 
him,"§ 

From these characteristic marks, Janas'ruti appears 
to be a Kshatriya. 

And because ef the indicatory mark in the sequel in connection 
with Cfcaitraratia. (t- III- 35.) 

In the seqnel of this Samvaga-Vidya, we find re- 
ferences to the Brahrftan and Kshatriya castes alone 
in such passages as the following : 

"Once while S'aunaka-Kapeya and Abhipratarin 
Kakshaseni were being waited on at their meal, a 
religious student begged of them."JJ 

Abhipratarin, a rfecendant of Chitraratba, appears 
to be a. Kshatriya, because of his connection with a 



found to be overpowered with grief for not having priest belonging to the family of tlfte Kapeyns. The 



attained Brahma-jnana. That he was overpowered 
with grief is indicated by the fact of his having heard 
the swan's taunting reference to him for not being 
possessed of Brahmavidya, and by the fact of his run- 
ning up immediately to the master. He having been 
addressed as S'udra not because he belonged to that 
class, the S'udra has no right'to worship Brahman. 

Far the following reason also, the disciple is address- 
ed 39 S'udra, not aa belonging to that class : 

And it being knewn that he is a Kshatriya (I. iii. 340 



S'ruti does speak of Chaitiratha/s connection with a 
Kapeya priest, in the following wordB. 

" The Kapeyas caused Chaitraratha to perform the 
sacrifice : him alone they made a master of food." 

Thus, though, on account of a^difference in the name, 
he is not identical with Ghitraratha, it is certain that he 
belongs to the same family for generally, members 
of one and tbe same family become priests of the others 
who are members of one and the same family. As a mem- 
ber of Chitraratha's family, he must be a Kfthatriya, 



It beiug known that Janas'ruti, the disciple, is a aa evident from a complementary passage occurring 

Kshatriya, he is addressed as. S'udra not because he elsewhere : " From him, one Chaitraratha is born, a 

belongs to that caste. At the commencement of the Kshatriya nobleman." Accordingly, it is concluded 

episode, Janas'ruti is described as trie master of the ^bat Abhipratarin who is mentioned as connected with 

wealthy, and as the giver of an abundant quantity of a Brahman of the family i:f the Kapeyas is a Kshatriya. 

prepared food, thus : * Chhind. Up. 4-1-1! ' ' ~ 

" There lived once upon a time Jaoas'ruti-Pautrayana t rbid - 4— 1— 5 * 

(the great grandson of Janas'ruti), who was a i It>id. 4— 2— 4. 

pious giver, bestowing much wealth upon the 11 ibid 4—3—5 
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Similarly, it may also be inferred that J&uaVruti who 
ia connected with the Brahman Kaikva is a Kshatriya. 
Wherefore, he is addressed as S'udra while in fact he 
is a Kshatriya. 

As to the allegation that, on the principle of 
Nishdda-Sihapati, the" sudra is merely entitled to 
initiation into the Grund Truths (Mah&Vakyas), the ' 
Siitrakara says : 

Because of a reference to the sacrament ud of the mention 
of its absence. (I. ill- 36)- 

At the commencement of Brahma- VidyS,, in such 
passages as " I shall initiate tbee ," Him did he 
initiate ;"* reference has been -wade to the sacrament 
of upanayana. >-And iu some passages such as- 
'■ There is no sin in a Sudra, and he is not fit for a 
sacrament ;"t and "the Sudra, tbe fourth caste, has 
one birth alone ;' 'J — the smriti speaks of its 
absence in the case of a Sudra, for both those 
reasons, he is not entitled to Brahma-vidya, He cause 
of the injunction " Let hiui cause a Nisltdda-xthajiati 
to perform a sacrifico," there is uo objection in tliat 
particular case- There is no scriptual injunction 
anywhere permitting the initiation of a Sudra into 
the Grand Truths (MahAvakyas), iu spite of the 
absence of Upanayaua. 

And because He* proceeded (to initiate) on ascertaicing 
Hi absence. (I- lii. 37 J 

A Sudra ia not entitled to it, inasmuch us master 

proceeded (to initiate), to ordain and to teach the 

Vidya only after ascertaining that JabAla was not a 

S'udra because lie told the truth, as the S'ruti suys 

"No one but a true Brahmana would thus speak 

out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate 

you. You have not swerved from truth. "ij 

(Objection^ : — Does the prohibition of the uttering 
of the Veda in the absence of Upanayana .apply to 
some cases only or to all cases? It does not apply to all 
cases, for uotwithstanding the absence ol Upan tyana 
jn the case* of a child, there is an injunction to the 
effect that the child should recite the Veda while 



* Chhiud. Up. 4—4- 
t Mann 10-120. 
J Gautama 10—60. 
SCUhind. Up. 4—1-5. 



masking an offering to the manes, as 1 "' declared in the 
following passage ; 

" Let him„not be made to utter the Veda, except 
when making an offe r iug J to the manes,"* 

It is therefore proper to hold that the prohibition 
applies only to a few cases. Wherefore the uninitiated 
Sfudra is prohibited from uttering the Veda while 
performing the pikayajfias (small sacrificial rituals), 
but not when learning the Brahma- Vidya. 

As against the foregoing objection., the Sutrakara 

Bays: 

Because of the prohibition of the hearing, studying, and (knew- 
" i&g the) meaning (of the Vedas.) (I- iii. 3B-) 

The heaving of the Vedic texts by a S'tidra is prohi- 
bited in such passages as the following ; 

" Therefore, Vedas should not be recited near a 
S'udra. 

To one who should not hear tbe Veda, whence comes 
the study etc. thereof * 

And on account of tbe Smriti. (I. iii. 39). 

The Smriti lays down punishments in the case of a 
S'udra hearing the Veda and so on, iu the following 
words : 

" Now, when hearing the Vedas, Ids ears should be 
tilled with , molten) lead add wax , when uttering 
the Vedas, the tongue should be cut asundej ; 
when keeping the Vedas in mind, his body should 
bu torn."t 

In the face of this prohibition of the recitation of 
the Vedas in the S'ruti and the Smriti, how is an en- 
quiry into the teaching of the Vedas possible in the 
case of a S'udra '( It is therefore to be concluded that, 
except alter the sacrtuuent of Upanayaua, such as is 
performed ou a Brahman cPight years old (and so oi) 
no study of the Vedas is anywhere possible to any ona 
under any circumstances. Therefore, the S'iidras are 
not entitled to BrahmavidyiV 

A. Mah'adkva S'a'stei, b, a. 
(To Ire continwd.) 



•Gautama 2 — 6. 
t Gautama 12-4-C. 
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THATUMANAVAR'S POEMS. 



*ifi&3»p 



(CancivdM fitm ptgr lM.) 

©•>«*«sf**"> <;nnT^ownwW&i 
•Sarayu iHjr***f QrQvm «ivf^t.u 

tfijCi/aW *»>*ff«v«n»*ii 
tSpeitfi Oa^rfOutw* ^a»Ci_«Bra* siuimUtGii 

Gu*4iu yf^uli 
tSJr^ii. u*. **-»«* i—tmit s/*feui» 

fi**mi> ^LiBfitj &j£Qmak Qutp#**r 

timiui ^j, tarn a«»i.^ ^«lb*st 

108. O 5o*c?M*/nirtarkia Stwi, the undivided and 
indivisible wAofe extant in all ! 

If I hare yet to undergo the pains of rebirth on 
•mount of tny JTat-ma mala, do Thou please leave me 
in the care of JLuno'aJtn* that she might surely endow 
me with power to preserve any tfcmut by the scientific 
Tog* of causing the innermost fire to rise up to the 
lunar BrbiaJ above and make the blessed nectar issue 
therefrom. 

And if my coarse of rebirth should cease with this, 
Thou wilt do beet ta^gr&ut me the Mokska of Siva- 
Bayujya by entrusting me to the Infinite Mother of 
aD ; 80 that, freed from my Karmic noose, I can, in 
this very li f e, become absorbed in the .Everlasting 
Brightness like the burning camphor. $ 

On the other hand, if I should be destined to strug- 
gle beyond thi* life, I will be left in an extremely 
helpless condition which t cannot endure at all. 

Praise be to~ Thee, O The Absolute Giver of the 
Final Bliss of Siva-Saynjy^ of the Bmnmargfo- \] 

'Kuadnhb, lit make. II is applied to Kali oee of nine Saktis 
(ride YirBv*anbeTaj yi TiraTacnekaui.j 
- t Thana=po jaicai body. 
J Vide nrKi 61 * 63 and note*. 

|Th« analogy U used to shew that jnet aa the camphor, a thing 
1 Bob tkn tkiaiW fja, doe* yet. when act to fin, bum 
, aaa jw i iTatw d with the latter (In), ao the aool, am entity 
. gaud different front Che hamate Sira, <k*s wW net to 
1 lout to the Saprsme Siva, hinu abaorbed by naliiiiiiiii 
ia advaita onk* with the Sapreaw 8ira wliieh ia omlled the 8ira- 
Bayaiye, 

I tW Ska aehool open* foer Sto^a or etageaol <wcertiatna- Lot* 
to dad (Bira) (l> oke a (errant, (8) Kk-ina, (1) like a friend. 
and (•) ttka a Gaani or wise man j-.-tii, 

(1) DM* Msrtw (bka a «mmt) or DUtha natrga. alao called 
'nWiya' ■ th* leadertaa^ tnnjtible bodily anrrioetc the Supreme 
is Teatptea it. 



Cu^iMi t9»«i«arii> *SjSji,*Off Q/i&tf&ar 

m$9Htu<->@6 ©^awtjeai^ 
at&r(?u# ms$<Li*0 £p*&'eBtki t umv ,#««.' 

GunpGw iSpfmiOiJ Guitf/ieDj msiy.Qf.nr 

Outu.*jta jp Q0su*u>9vp ai.eyffu) MQ*j%t j» 

4kP*r nC^u (yGp^* tu'fita* 

«gi_6»*«w i_£u§»j£ iL.»AfflH» pm§/iM 

fpe&i MQujbjD p ■> iL- £ it Gn'jg fltQpt 
3ld($£ aj(eus>srair 




(SO*) 

109. Sotchiihdnanda Sica, the undivided and 
indivisible tefcoie extant in all ! 

Should the Brahma be asked why he should stamp 
my destiny like this, he would say at once that it was 
the result of my past karma or action.* My Karma 
being achitjt I cannot question it ; but, since it is die 
offshoot from my manas^ then, remains the true know- 
ledge in me which f percieve to have been manifested 
by Thy Grace. This is not a fiction at all ; for, the 
Divine Yedag&m&s rightly declare ' Thon art all; Thou 
art the Sostainer and everything sustained by The*.' 
In consequence I can rightly conclude that Thon art 
the cause as well as the Spectator of my dance of Kfe ; 
why, Thou art Thyself the Universal Dancer. Thon 
art the Heavenly Grace. Thou art the Giver of the 
Blessed Maunag%ana.\ In short, ^Thou art the mother 
rather, kindred and all f 

B. ShCHHXUGA McDaLUB. 

( Jb be C<mH**ed.) 

(!) PmtraMarqa (lite a boo), alao nailed 'Kirira* ia worship- 
ping or making paja 10 Sirs ooaceived m Inaga <r idoia Ae- 

(3) SoJU Marga (file a friend), called aim ' Togs' ■ 1 
plating Sit* bj teitmtipt conceatratjaBi of flw y>H aad. 

(4) Sa+mnTfa (tike a gnaai or wiae an) alao eaJkd ' 
Kargm ia ' kananaj lbicrrbrd ha raajtaa/ua ■■ uinia aauat vita 
tU Smpreme Sin, (ha AmAdt Mmkta Whlai CU. 

' Tfcu a t)u Final Coal for all 
Tte raarJt, otepbraarp, ea they Call; 
To abaa a part ia to ah on th*wwote : 
Cat roar one leg and joa anut relV 
for falter detain) aee ' Sirnfaaa BkWhiaj- aad c/. Hat T«ras «n 



* Tide note* to karma aader Sad Tane. 

t Achit^not chit (inWJha^ace) or other thaa ekit, thai ia, a 1 
tateUjgeoi thioK It may be called alao aaaa (other taaa ant,) 
tThi» aehool natahliahra 
§ Gam of an— (nwaaa or moan.) 
T e. /, asti mt and >t« aotea. 
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OBSOLETE SYLLABLES Ca« H ANI> $~nn 
IK MODEB5T VBMBAS. 



lins! foot of Venba 



The final bso* of A Venba hue^a old ntd instructive 

story to toll » if w« care to 

baton, to it; bat before w« 

examine it, let us reEreeh our 

sr with tke torruutioe, of the metre. 

Veno* is • nMtn that in peealisr to Tamil and ju 
principles are wkolly foreign to 

Prindptea of Venba. ^ prog^^ f other-lae fro-ages, 

Yh» me*r« is wwll knows to the Tamil wader. Every 
book on Tamil prosody treats at it ad nwuaewm. To 
oadetstand. its construction, we must know tke 
syiUhWs a«d feet of Tamil prosody. 

"Let a=any Bounding letter =<••#■••# 

a - „ ^ ^^^ b = anion of two snch letters 

inond;. beginning. with Bhort=fe>#t/«»* : 

jf. 3, A. dumb consonant nay also be added to a 

•ndk. 

Theaa-aad'b an tke only two syllables of Tamil 
prosody. They have nothing to do with Sanskrit. 

A combnatioir of these syllables into twos and 
threes gives rise to dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet 
r*ap«rt»v«ay. 

The two syllables a 4 b may be permuted into twos 

• ju-mm* f«. fe 4 w *y 8 Tk - »■»**» h °* * b - 

loodlNrUaUafM*. ^^ foar ^rfc^ feat are 

««0ed Qup9&. 

By adding a to the above permutations, we get 4 
trisyllabic feet ending in a. 
Fo » **» tt " hto ,eet - Tkek»fow called ©-- 9» togeth- 
«* with the four daasyBabie feet above named are all 
the feat admissible ta a Venba where it is farther 
neeastary that Uiey mast* combine in snch a way that 
the final syllabi* of" a dissyllabic foot may not be 
followed by trhe same syllable and that a trisylnbie 
foot may be followed only by the syllable a. 

An-j four of the above feet "combining in the manner 
above pointed ont form a Venba 
T— ■* line and nothing more nefed be 

said regarding the lit 4 3rd lines. But at the end of 
ike 3rd foot in the 2nd bne there is a pause or 
something like it and tke 4th foot has generally 
tke irjsi of the 1st two lines. 

Bat what appears anomalous to as is the three- 

footed fourth line whose last 

* h-tfc— toot is none of the eight feet 

we have eannerated as admissible in. the metre. 
S3 



What is tke nature bf this final foot I The prosodian 
describes the final foot in tb s the following terms , 

(The venba ends in a three footed line of which the 
last foot is either a monosyllable or an expression 
of the formula Spuuf or **«.) That the last line 
should have One syllable in excess of two feet or half a 
venba line, we can understand, bnt why should words 

like *s» and &pu<-i occur iu 
ThX"™ BWHn ^cessoftwo feet at the end? 

The explanation is found » in 
Tholkappiam. The rule there with regard to the 
final line of venba is as follows ; 

(The final line of a venba is three footed.) 

The final foot of this final line is there described as 

follows ; 

(The final foot of that last line is a monosyllabic 
foot) 

We don't find here, as in the atSltm* above quoted, 
the additional rale tbat^ at the 

iya X PP ^" *"" * nA > beaides a monosyllable, 

words like^ «r» and iSjduli are 
also admissible. The reason is that Tbolkoppisr 
kad two mors syllables than oar a and' b." Besides a , 

and b G*ir and &*te, which be 
^ h» ***. w •-* caIled $,„»*>* he had also a 

followed by t-mgih which he 
called OffitL/ (an) and b followed by t*tfii which be 
called Saofft-i (bu). The latter two syllables Q*ii^ 
and Sensi-i he called *-ifl<u9i>*-. His syllables therefore 
were four in number via a, b, an, bu ; <?»/f, /§anr t G«/fl/, 
iSsniri-i, The original rule, as laid down in Tholkappium 

was tHECtplj that the last line had 
end 'rf^r ftt the ° ne syllable in excess of two feet. 

and nothing more and as there 
were 4 syllables in ancient days, the line ends by. 
virtue of that rule alone in any o*oe of the 4 syllables 
viz in expressions like **», uteer, *t« and iSpu^i 
corresponding to &si, Star, &*n-i and Subbl/. 

Bnt the two compound ^syllables G*rq and Smftj 

mast have led to a great many 

Byiiabb. «.'h and wkwBro complications in the 

j=t t :-, now obsolete, r 

formttioaT ef feet aod v -e 
naturally disconiinned in course of time. Bat 
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although these syllables were discontinued, their 
Jong established nee at the end of veoba conld not 
be interfered with and in modern poetry the venba 
is the only place where we have remnant^ of the two 
curious compound syllables Qa'i-i and Sony to remind 
us of the days of Tholkappiur, and as they are no longer 
syllables, the modern prosodian in the m»Ha>m bad to 
slightly modify the rule in Tholkappiur to suit the 
modern nomenclature and say 

Ko dumb ron.o.mnt fa fc j fo % j eifchep a 

•(tor •>• mid Jjcul;. 

syllable or formula ** * or iSj>ulj, 
the latter two words being no longer included in 
the former expression syllable as in the days of 
Tholkappiur, While C»/i. and Sear may take a dumb 
consonant after them, the other syllables Cw/tl/ and 
iSmeui do not admit it at the end- Hence words like 
QtiL'mm and *<_«/«n- are not e-#ue»# and cannot occur 
at the end of Venb&g. 

The annotator, however, on the atfico* above 

quoted is not quite accurate whei he paraphrases 

. it into '*»*, tS^itJL/ crergju) 

*•*, iSfuLi not W"*> . n /-i 

a but; Cj^lv, (d^ GiirdjuntKBs&ppiLifgap tEgpStu 

Gm^tA SfiP QpeQria-' &c, It will be seen from 
what wo have said above that the words mt* and 
Spun at the end of a venba are Qmiy and io>;q 
syllables in their origin and unlike $*jp&i do not 
take a consonant at the end and cannot therefore be 
| regarded is Q<up&* or dissyllabic feet. If Tamil 
prosody has changed, it ib no reason to apply the 
present nomenclature retrospectively to a state of 
things anterior to the change. 

T. YlRABADRA MuDAI.IAK, D. A., B. L. 



THE KAUTTOKAI METRES. 



has reference to many crude practices and costo-ia of 
Diavidiac life in the most primitive ages of Dravidian 
Society. In tbe treatment of this quaint and antique 
subject of aneien* literature, various devices such as 
sad disappointment in the meeting of the lovers, their 
elopement to prevent the probable marriage of tbe 
heroine to another suitor, their reunion, separation, the 
heroe's visits to his mistress and the aonsequent 
jealousy of the heroine are resorted to and drama 
ticaly described as being indispensable features'in 
the lives of a married couple to enhance to tbe 
utmost possible extent their conjugal pleasures., The 
incidents in the plot of this little drama are almost 
monotonously the same with every writer on the 
subject, who has therefore very little. latitude allowed 
him in his treatment. 

Some writers therefore describe detached incidents 

in the usual dramatic style with- 
it doBcriboB detached . « , ,. 

inciduatg. out anT regard to the sequence 

and the development of the plot 
which every reader was supposed to know. The 
author of Kalittokai is of this description. The 
book consists of verses treating of various deta- 
ched incidents quite unconnected with each othereither 
in time or scene. Another book of this descrip-: 
tion is Kalladam. Why in these books certain 
incidents are chosen and certain characters are made 
to speak on certain particular occasions in preference 
to other speeches on other occasions, is not clear 
except that they may have particularly pleased the 
author's fancy. 

The name Kolittokai means a collection of Kalippa 
metres and but for the prevalent 
practice of composing detached 
verses might point to the fact that the author 

compiled together the heet Kalippaa on the subject 
known in his time. 



Kalittokai is the name of a very ancient Tamil 
classic belonging to the depart- 

Biililcct of Kalittnlcrti, - _ ., ... , ,, , 

meiit ot 1 a.mil literature called 
«**<_",■ 0u*(jy6rr which treat." of g)«aruu> the 3rd cv(56>m 
fffitj by describing what was cnpposed to be the best 
ii'id most scientic mode in which a young man and a 
younjr maid could meet, marry an d live together 
so as to derive the utmost pleasure of sexual eujoy- 
mcnt. Tliis subject which is of enormous antiquity 
tpems to bo the exclusive product of Dravidian 
imagination nod is independent of Aryan literature. It 



Its nmnp. 



The book is divided into 5 chapters named respect- 

. . ... a . ively u»S»«4«0, mjB&&**&. mm 
Division of the Book. ~« . 

2&<$*3 ! (y>7i'&bd««0 and Qmujji) 

««6. These are technical terms used not very felici- 
tously in every work on jimuOun^v and present 
not a little difficulty to the modern reader. Of course 
the appare.it principle of the division is cjear viz, 
those Kalippas which relate to separation of the lovers 
are classed under uirfcu, those relating to their oobabi- 
atticn under <?;;£©£, those relating to jealous quarrels 
under ">0,*u>, those relating to their reunion under 
Qp^Vii*^ and the remaining verses relating to the 
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lamentations of separated lovers 

It tboumii in inituosi , _. . « -, ... 

of s>- *vt,i. under ©*<u#^*«#. Bnt this 

principle does pot apparently 
jnatify the local position of a i&rge number of verses 
apparently seeming to be misplnced and tbe an no tutor 
supposed to be M*S'.^adS«d)iui does nothing more 
than slavishly reproduce the very words of Tholkap- 
pium commentaries in justification of the conf usioa of 
$Sar. The only writer that has grappled with the real 
difficulty and does justice to the subject is m&$Qi* 
Q&iur the annotator of Tholkappium Porulathicaram. 
If he is not intelligible to us on account of his 
quotations from books not accessible to us such as 
Jt*thSgcjp, vgiie.jBtgggi, tpjSSeai, {gjjmiQptresn , the 
problem becomes entirely hopeless of solution, no 
other commentator or writer however modern having 
really grasped tbe difficulty and attempted a solution, 
there being no confusion of jSSrar in any modern 
work. 



True to its name, the book consists wholly of Kalip- 
pa metres in all its ancient 

Itt metre*. . , . . , 

varieties which seem to be 
admirably adapted to tbe subject of jr*uQu*@*r and 
were most extensively used in former days for the 
subject, being an improvement npon and a relief 
against .g£/flfj ijuir originally used as in 'rbqpjpji 
and jrcs'i 



Nature of Ktllippa. 



Kalippa is one nf the foor main Tamil metres and 
is the exclusive product of the 
ancient Tamil poets. It is a 
very anconth complex metre and is said to have 
been derived from Venba. The two primary pure 
Tamil metres are ^Muii and Qsimtus and their 
respective derivatives are *>£;£ and adJuuir.These 
four metres are exhaustively described with all 
their varieties from Tholkappium downward and the 
Tamil prosodian in his jealous endeavour to preserve 
unsullied their ancient dignity and respectable birth 
has not accorded more than a cold reception and a 
pacing recognition, to the ever increasing swarm of 
foreign Vrittahs whose powerful 
invasion has proved irresistible 
to the noble but less powerful aristocracy of the 
land. Even after the land has been completely in- 
vaded, subdued and occupied by the foreigners, the 
metric historian in his true conservative instinct cati- 
ribt make up his mind to recognise and avow the fact, 
but continues to allot the first and foremost ranks to 



! nvaejon of Yrittnhe. 



-the ancient noble but defunct a.istocracy and dis- 
plays still his aversion to the Vrittahs the foreign 
invaders, by summarily dismissing tbem with the 
simple remark that they are 1 a secondary chut 
of metres, without ever pausing to look at them 
severally, lest he might lower and offend the ancient 
dignity of the hereditary aristocracy by bringing the 
new comers into nndue prominence. 

Though the metres therefore occurring in Kalitto- 

kai are well described in every 

jUli PP « i„ Ksiitto- wort on Tamil p roso d y . yet for 

the benefit of those readers who 
have not hod much leisure to devote to prosody, we , 
propose to explain the exhaustively various classes of 
Kalippas in the book. In no other place shall we get 
so many classes of the metre in such a small compass, 
some of which are very unique and rarely met with 
and others involve principles no longer in nse. The 
annotator kindly though unusually points qnt untiring- 
ly at the end of each verse the nature of its metre 
thongh, if he is the same annotator as thftt of Si^rum*, 
he, except a few remarks on the opening stanza, has 
not bad the same kindness to enlighten us on the 
varieties of the ffi^*M«# metre which present in- 
superable difficulties to the modern reader* 

This ancient metre has been long divided into a 
number of classes. We shall 
not discourage or frighten the 
general reader at the outset by giving the lotfg 
sounding technical names. We shall ftret take that 
clans which is remarkable for its simplicity and easy 
character vie., the metre called *s9Q»«wu#. 

This verse as the name indicates closely resembles 
the time-honored Venba. 

T. VjKABADKA MuDAUAB, B A., B L. 

(To be continued.) 

KAMBAN, 

(Continued from page 94). 
There is a small pamphlet Qwm<$iBu*p*$ of 30 
pages whose authorship is attributed to Kaniban. 
There is not a line in _it which breathes either the 
hand or the mind of Kambao. Here is the fifth 
stance of it. 
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&-*j*Gu> «#*r«%ii tBmramt mjmii- @aj($m*-r 
#ju*Cto */«-«r#«fc*rfwii Gurus*® rriuatGvr 
Perhaps this was also a juvenile production. Here 
ia the 5th stanza of &j*ta>@ui,ai0. 

c<ru«t£jr«ar u)«*ij« U>tiMi£> ^gtinfisFUf 

Compr.re with these any one staDza taken at 
random from #i_C?a/ruff«^ff^. We open the book 
and onr eyes fall on the 45th stanza. 

Q* gt pes of end e* si Qt-iQ^Qsavaiisig Qeup^Qeuijut 

peniiffTf^La-riiSi si (§@&t-ii6 : ^i_Gsnuan Ornditv 

Jiff' euQpps a, fH hj iruS e tew aiift<i9&t ■iQs-. 

There is do denying the fact that the diction and 
thought here excel those of the stanzas quoted above. 
And yet Scraswathi Anthathi is said to have been 
composed by onr poet when be was entangled by the 
concoctings of the court poets of Gvntir in relation- 
ship with a barber. We have already noted that 
some scholars assume that the inspiration of the 
Brahmarakshasa gave birth to this minor work. But 
there is no internal evidence to substantiate either of 
the anecdotes. etQsrjgu^ according to Q^necmon— 
ioenrt_sa#jau> (86th stanza) 

QpOfot^a ©*'«*©l-i> 25 Q&njbGu&Qiitiji&ar QpQpQAssHs 
u(U<u,ss3v«aS i-tifLpQ&tlfRBL—piTp Q(ff asaaii— . mosr t_eo 

[Gw. 
had its origin when a Vellala, in whose houBe Kamban 
had one day to dine. The Vellala ,4*i6trfiift ^s^silioiirf 
a noble of the court, hiding his son who was bitten 
by a cobra, gave meals to the poet, but the poet 
wanted his Bon to dine with him. The truth could 
not then be hidden and Kamban sang some verses 
and the boy got up as if from sound sleep. Being 
pleased with the Vellala's conduct Kamban composed 
qQiir<igujp, Some echolora believe that this work wa s 
written with the view of celebrating the caste farce 
of Sadaiyappa after the completion and publication of 
the Kamayana. At any rate the work seems to have 
been composed when the author attained great fame. 
But OtutOwp fi*» Ctu(y«-(# seem? to be so close an 
imitation of vQiQfUjp that we are sceptic about its 
authorship. Other works said to have been written 
by Kamban »re st&j&uLiirvfiinJi— sitQ&uiSaietg 



ptSip — (Srt tp*igpm@& and fi^gSmmm jp**u> f of these 
0($dBi>jnvyid/ui> even in the printed copies shows 
many irrelavancies. These are bold interpolations. We 
can't believe what*the" true text of Kamban was. 
Aboat the other works we are unable to state anything 
as they are not forthcoming. According to Wilson's 
Descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie Mas. Kamban 
also- said to have compiled a dictionary miiupsatfi. 
A pr'dse version of the Bamayan^is also ascribed to 
him. Tbat the Kamayao was snbmitted to the 'ap- 
proval of the learned in Srirangam and that he was 
by that assembly unanimously installed as the Emperor 
of poets seem to be facts as there is a mandap said to 
be built at the expense of Kamban and there is also a 
stone statue of Kamban carved with all the para- 
phernalia of an emperor. 

Kamban, th« man — Walter Bagehot in the second 
para of bis study on Shakespeare snys that '* A person 
who knows nothing of an author he has read, will not 
know much, of an author whom he has seen." 
Let us see what we can glean about Kamban — the 
man from his Bamayan, From the last stanza of 

mairuui—eoih " w*U>Qppj>sa>s£ ...Q\-W&H£>sbGjd" it is 

plain that he valued Education and learning. But 
that he was not satisfied with the pial school educa- 
tion in vttgue from time immemorial is apparent from 
the fact that the compares the noise oi "a pial school 
to the croaking of frogs in the rainy season. 

He seems to have been a staunch advocate of Female 
education as appears from the following : — 

aQf^S & ftp tuffs, SfifpLO tKQi&jg/ih 

That he had the sweet uses of adversity axe seen 
from the statement' 

That he bad all the torments of adversity is proved 

by " «j it SDeuiLitfjSt iflaHrtrsSeBfiuBfiGQ/, (50 usi erfl«jss)i_j 

He disbelieved the proposition believed by mauy that 
women are more amorous, vide " u^frc^ mt/f»tstx 
u>afQwaruOfiirmGfl) lumGtfp" 19 — C«ff«v«B<!JffMWL/i_«>iil 

But at the same time beadvocated the doctrine that 
lust is the cause of man's evil. 
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pat 

*S»&iiL$«r j»«»«^eL!iT=3 C^iijwosiuiT^ #?tjslB60'©lc 

CvSmBpanmlu-iLnirQp * * * (33— jkAiSm 

St—Sip nmn oat— ld ) . 

That be was familiar with mountain and forest 
scenery is exhibited in the beauties and eights 
pointed ont to Seeta by Rama while going through 
the forests and on the &gtfya±i-uu(!$»ifw. They 
are not what can be depicted by pnre imagination. 
By his many references to Sadaiyappa and hia 
brothers, Kamban reveals a gratefnl nnture and be 
has a separate stanza on gratitude *. — 

ampijM <aj*f«OGP«"i_ir wupp&ii u><rppsauniiuit\Gi-it 

He discarded indulgence in spirituous liquors ; — 
p&*Qtnm&*e<r &A<v > mpes'*'<*yi> aofluqs^irsgiii 

He always takes peculiar pleasure whenever he has 
to refer to Tamil and the Tamil country though he be- 
lieved Agnsthya to be the creator and father of Ta- 
mil, as was generally believed even until very recent 
times. 

But in determining whether he was a Saivite or 
Vaisboavite, we fear we are in a very delicate posi- 
tion. There is not one tradition which refers to his 
religion. His son was named j»u:iS*iru*r. The print- 
ed editions which we have seen of «QiQguf) (we have 
not seen ]jf u) have all the adoration of Vinayaka. He 
always refers in eulogistic terms to Siva in the Rama- 
Tan. In an edition of &®im*mpi*>* printed by 
the late &>&• *'*<»•* aa,on g the man J r refereuceB to 
Saira devotee* there is this u~~«*n>ftfi OmfiQ**® 

m ,*QlMHti, t&iMfiiBp «<r*if ■'»*■ ?£■/*">-# *©^ 
Q*jmw®m>*>; and this perhaps refers to mmm»&m*w 
»nd this is scrupulously omitted in the edition of 
a*Gm*>'*4fi &?**"'• But there is no othtr refer- 
ent to Vaishnavism. Io 5 of the 6 Kandaa of Kb 



Ramayan, Eamban adores the Deity in general terms 
and in two of them Rama himself is represented. In 
the first Kanda, these are three stanzas in adoration 
of the Deity, but the first two of these are in general 
terms. About the third therais a difficulty. Some of 
the printed editions have " J)#*jtf,tf irif©fufa>-ujff6»«j«/u>." 
But some Msa read jj^ajii^ui.flioai ajBeaaii^w, Le^ us 
no w" proceed to examine the contents of the Ramayan. 
In ^(5*u«u^»f ijui-enii he calls a^^tir by the epithet 
"sTejrfa-iJirgijffli-iu aaBnuear" (15) The 49th stanza of 
ajf.u3t»us reads as fallows: 

far $(n j t&j{we>Qt>g'g <£ n gt> @#/r^ $Q u . 

In tbe 21st stanza of ^liLyioirefisuan^ we have of 
Han u man 

Q.iiIj&i—ie&eTia&pQfyi^ jp QipfiGuj Qnpfitits " 

In the enumeration of various sins by Barata in the 
presence of Kausalya is included " peatppp ptir&err 

eSQgr/CB ^a»eu6Jr J/oieaQtsiB! } pmtpppeuesr &c." (99 

uenefiiuaa^-). Virathan is made to say " u>nj,ani^H 
jeppsfilpf, ^ibiuppnea SplatfujLDp&iippafy Qpme&r 
ojtJ' Indra in irsuasi tSpun diEi^^sii is- made to* 
utter. 

ssiiniaieiQjBsm Sen gpsstpQiue! pii/satr 

Qp<tiifa(y>fim qpaSmi <%iB$pp QurGfi 

QstsBa&lirp gjt/si jpao^^^SwCdjs- aipn^j 

aeviipe' addresses Rama as 

Such passages abound throughout the work. But we 
have selected only some of those whjch the- author 
might have conveniently omitted without offence to 
SaiviteB and w« do not hear variations of readings in 
the above passages. " mdtdr tutimQi^DQQusiiiiiuu 
(10 — *irLl<9iJi_ii-«vLi) is quoted by tlie commentator at 

OuHu-'^^Owtfi in LO@«m>iT(C5<J»i7S» tuan^ts,pu>figij 

&c.,-' (10-1 st fmi* t 9<a*$'). There is also reference 
made to Kamban about the usage of (ifp/SujtSssna 
jn '* mmqpiL>wQp^*BmjiiQp' (29 *i— Q*s*sgi£tjii\ in 
the commentary o£ §)rtwji*firppipr0, Kamban is 
interred in «»u-t-**"' 5*»i-«i- in accordance with 
the principles of VaishtfaviEro. Some scholars main- 
tain that Kamban was .a Saiva before writing the 
Ramayan. But one of the stanzas eulogizing him 
just when" he completed the Rsmayan haa *uLjj#tl 
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i-tifiwsmr ««9" and the previous line rhymes st<*H*'^ 
L.ipita>. Sadag»paranthath,i was written or sung* 
extempore juet when the Kamavan was subject to the 
approval of the assembly at Srirangam. But this 
■work has no separate adoration of the "deity and 
might have been composed on- the requisition of the 
foremost of the assembly. From the evidence before 
us we are led to infer that Kamban died a VaislJha- 
vite. 

The last stage of his genius—" It is reported of 
the poet that after he finished his Ramayan, he entire- 
ly lost his poetic inspiration and was known to listen 
with intense admiration to his own poems when recited 
without knowing that he was the author." He ex- 
hausted in his epic all the resources of the Tamil lan- 
guage. What a great genius is capable of producing 
in Tamil he did produce in the shape of theRamayan. 
The muse had no more to do. 

T. Chelvakesavaboya Mcdaliae, k. a. 
(To be continued). 



EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



The Divine Perfections. 
(Continued from page 91.) 



They too have a soul like theirs : They too are destined 
to the happiness of heaven, and they, too cannot reach 
that happy fatherland, but by the true worship of one, 
intelligent personal, self-existent, infinite, eternal, im- 
mense, ^itnplfe God. It is worth while to hear how Rani' 
niolium Roy described in one of his books the debasing 
influence of idol worship. (Populov Hinduism, page 41) 
" Idolatry as now practised by our conntrymen, must be 
looked upon witu groat horror by common sense, as lead- 
ding directly to immorality .and destructive nf social 
commit*. For every Hindu who devotes himself to this 
:ibsard worship, constructs for that purpose a couple of 
mrJe and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as 
representatives of his favourite deities, he is taught and 
enjoined .from his infancy to contemplate and repeat the 
history of these, as well »s their fellow deities, though the 
actions .isnrihed to them be "only a continued series of 
debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, breach of 
trust; and treachery to friends. There 1 can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral clcuacter to be expected of 
a person, who has been brought up with sentiments of 
reverence to such beings who refreshes his memory rela- 
tive to them almost every day and who has been persuaded 



to believe that a repetition of the holy name of one of 
these deities or a trifling present to hi* image ox to bis 
devotees, is sufficient not only to purify and free him from 
all crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future 
beatitude." 

There is an old Hindu proverb which has always proved 
true : " Yatha Deva, ta/ha bhak- 

i^Xer". " 8 ° " tah >'" M i8 th * G0d ' » » tb « "*■ 
shipper. So long as th* people 

of tJlis country worship the Godi of the Puranas, no 
religious, moral or social reform is possible. The customs 
usages and prejudices which hinder this vast empire from 
taking a high place in the common wealth of nations, are 
intimately blended with the superstitions of idolatry. 
Therefore it is the duty of every citizen to look forward 
to, and on. his part to hasten that time when India will 
rank among the christian nations. Then India, along 
with the true religion, shall enjoy the complete benefits of. 
civilization. Then her children worshipping the same 
Almighty God shall be united in the same bond of faith, 
hope and charity and the path of salvation shall be open 
to all. because the only gate that leads into life everlast- 
ing ia to worship Almighty God according to that rite, or 
form of worship which is taught us by the christian 
revelation. 

Swami "Vi vekananda, in his Bpeeeh before the Congress 
of Religions in, Chicago, ventured 
to assert, that as. to. the origin of 
the world, the Vedapta Philosophy agrees 'With science in 
professing " Evolution, not Creation," This assertion, 
however is open to some objections which may be made 
introductory to the flint leetn.ro on Creation ■:— 

We readily grant that in regard to the origin of the 
world it is a fixed dogma of every 
Ex nihilo nihil fit.. Hindu philosopher that Ex nihilo 
~jh.il fit. Nothing is produced out 
of nothing: and this dogma, if ^property understood, is 
not at all wrong. When Christian scholars maintain. that 
the world was produced out of nothing; they (Jo not mean 
that nothing was to the Omnipotent Creator the meterial 
cause, the plastic matter out of which the world was made 
just as clay is the matter of the potter, wood or marble 
the matter of the sculptor, building materials the matter 
out of which the architect rears a house. 'Nothing' means 
1 non-entity' and non-entity cannot be the plastic matter 
of anything, because the plastic matter of anything 
ia entity, not. non-entity. What, therefore is. - m meant 
by the proposition, " The world was made out, 
of nothing," is, that the Creator caused it to come into 
existence, with the implication that nothing of the same 
kind previously existed. Therefore, creation is not the 
change of nothing into the world but the starting of Uie 
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whole world into exiatenoe at the cummund of Almighty 
God, nothing whatever existing before. Therefore, nothing 
is not the subject of creation, but the mere point of depar- 
ture, whence every thing that now is, sprang into exis- 
tence by the power of Almighty tiott? 

We deny that Evolution is opposed to creation. Evo- 
lution regards the secondary or 
Jc^>l UOt OPP °' 6d derivative creation, not the pri-* 
mar j, and consequently they are 
not mutually opposed o each other. Christian Revelation 
teaches us that the World was created out o£ nothing, bat 
it leaves us perfectly free to believe that the whole sub- 
stance of the material Universe was created in one instant, 
not in its individual beings and developed organisms, but 
as " Pradhana,' namely, as the Unformed: Nature or the 
material cause of the world, the root and plastic origin of 
everything material, unmodified, undiatinguishable, 
without shape, character or form, but Containing potenti- 
ally everything merely material, aud, moreover, the germs 
and seeds of vegetable life, which subsequently, and under 
the active agency of secondary causes, evolved from it» 
germinal oell into actual existence. Now the evolution of 
the elements of matter into matter itself, and the deve- 
lopment of the germs of life into particular* fortes of life* 
presupposes the existence of the elements as well as of the 
germa, which can be explained only, by, creation or by 
emanation from a. self t&abeiiteAt Being, not by evolution. 
Therefore evolution. begins- when God's creative act is at 
an end. Creation regards and. explains the existence, of 
unformed matter-, evolution, presupposing, the. eii stonna 
of matter, explains the gradual development of mattetmto 
the actual existence at those things which were potenti- 
ally preoontained in *' Pradhana" or. matter itself. Evolution. 
stands in the same relation to matter as the germ to the soil. 
Creation is to matter as the. ant of. a creative will. is to the. 
thing which it calls out. of nothing, into existence. Thus. 
it may. be seen, that the dojotiine of creation is not ant&r 
gpnistic to that of evolution, as the former, regards the 
primacy origin of the plastic matter of. the world, while, 
the latter regards the subsequent development of matter 
into the actual existence of particular things. And this 
is the conclusion of real science at the end of the 19th 
century. " It is usually assumed," says Professor Huxley, 
" lhat in th"e description of creation by Moses the " heaven 
and earth" means the material substance oi the Universe. 
Hence the Mosaic writer is taken to imply that where 
nothing of a material nature previously existed, this sub' 
•tance appeared. Thit is perfectly conceivabl and there- 

- fore no one can deny that it may have happened It 

appears to me thttt.tbe scientific investigator: is- wholly in- 
competent, to say anything at all. about the first origin of 
the mfttarinl universe. The -whole power oi his organcm 
vanishes when ha .has. to .atop beyond the chain oi natural' 



causae and afftcte.'"- (iTHnv gfagisHBlln S faiflag p 
1B80 P. P: 20hSD2.y And Dn. John Tyadallt: '^roja 
tion does not solve— ifc does noil pnoftes iwrfwtf4H 
ultimate mystery of this Unwanse. ItJfeswawrai fliiH ian» 
mystery u^rtouclied. For, granting' thw nahnla* and ita 
potential life (ae the plaslno matter of the' TJni mum) thw 
question whence tfaej came; would attiU nrnno ttrhafla 
and fcewilder us. Aft bottom, evolution 'dbes> Bottom? lama 
than "transport" the conosptioni of lifaffr nwgiau t»m» 
indefinitely distant past (Fragment* of Soxmtom, P. 4SB.)i 
The same view is indorsed by Professor St. Gemgs 
Mivar* (" Lessons from Nature*" page- 372 ;)■ Mr; Bnmr 
(" Problems of life and Mind," Vol EL, P: 298,) and gena- 
rally by the greatest biologists of the' day: Nor ia-l&i* 
to 'be wondered at. Creation is ontside the domain o£ 
physical. soieuce: Biology has nothing- to say aboutithat 
first origin of things : ite scope; its- aim i^to-aesigir aioanse' 
for any given effect connected with Uffe, not to- seaneh mt&> 
the origin of the cosnrical or the plastic matter- of. thst- 
world: in consequence; aa soon as- in attempts toitear 
asunder the veil > which ■ enshroud*, the; history -fds areatkai: 
its organou, aa Professor Hnxiey says, vanisiBB*andt it- is; 
left in the dark. 

But if Efolbtion ii? not antagonistic to Greationj Rmw- 
nation is-cBrttnrJy so. THa theory 

t<,cSn! nant ' W ™ i8Wlrof emanation is one of the olHtat 
in philbaopfiy. 11 represent*:' tHa 
effort of the human mind, eager, to solv* the m yster y , of 
the origin of the world and yet not- able to transcend tha 
power of the imagination. The mythologies, and 00— 
goniea of . all peoples* aswell.aa, aaciani.aud niodem mm* 
Christian. Philosophers, tracing' ant tae-ariagn o£the Unit 
verse, resnrtod. to thstbanry ofj emanation hftaanaa they, 
conld not imagine the act of creation- And. ia aa ^""g' 
they deserve more pity than blame. Creation is un- 
imaginable. 

" As to the original or' primary creation," Pinfii— iw ftl 
George Mivart says: " Science can say absolutely nothing 
against it. That it is conceivable is proved by the fact- 
that it is widely not only conceived but believed. That 
it is unimaginable necessarily follows from its: being- an 
action which by the hypothesis, is uttefly beyond experi 
ence." Lessons from Nature, page 372. Creation ia one 
of those truths which in themselves belong to natural, 
knowledge, hat the clear explicit knowledge of which 
can. hardly be attained without the aid of Revelation. 
And the reason is because we have no direct evidence of 
what creation is. „ We live in a world of phenomena, *in 
a. world of effects and emanations, and no) man assisted, in 
the beginning, at the. creation of thfelllnivecsa. Now, 
all phenomenal all effaotetoatfall. finder oar' senses, are 
merejchangea of anbatauaav already created, something 
emanating from the same substance. The sun emits rays. 
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but from its own body, part and parcel of its snbstance, 
ki^ and kindred to its nature. A two puts forth leaves, 
fllowera, fruits, but, although differently shaped, they all 
partake of the nature of the tree, they are real emanations 
of the tree. A sculptor mi>kes a statue, but out of a piece 
of marble ; an architect rears, a house, bnt out of building 
materials ; an antbor lays down the plan of a book but 
ont of the stock of ideas and information which be treasur- 
ed up in his mind ; a man begets another man : bnt out 
of his own substance, and the child is truly another self, 
similar to him in body and soul. Indeed, we live in a 
world of emanations, and all corporeal changes are but 
emanations, either substantial or accidental, of substances 
already created, akin in consequence to the nature of the 
substance they spring from. Now, should this Universe 
have thus originated or emanated from God, the pantheis- 
tic theory in regard to the origin of the. world would be 
the right one. In this supposition everything would he 
God, part and parcel of God a portion of the Deity, a 
fragment of the Divine substance. According to this 
theory creatures would be but particles emitted from the 
Divine essence, and God would be at the same time the 
material and eidcient cause of the universe, the agent, its 
action and the result of action, the cause and the effect, 
the clay, the potter and pot, the Bpider and its web, the 
creator and the creature, the architect and the building, 
heaven, earth, trees, animals, men; in short, everything 
visible and invisible would be but a different shape, form 
or clothing of the same universal God. 

Bnt is it really so ? Is the theory of emanatian defensi- 
ble- on philosophical grounds ? Can we explain the origin 
of the world by saying that everything came from God 
by emanation ? The origin of the world may be accounted 
for in- four ways. 

I. — The Universe always existed as it is now ; that is, 
it is eternal not only as to the 

Univene. might have been made, but also as 

to the iotm or shape which it now 
beira. This opinion is ascribed to Aristotle. Cf. Jul. 
Simon, De Deo Arototelis, Paris, 1839. 

II. — The "World was made out of an uniformed matter, 
eternal, self-existent, undifferentiated, nndistioguishable, 
productive but not production ; and this opinion is said 
to have been Plato's and it is in fact that of the Sankhy- 
au Philosophy. 

III. — The Universe originate! from God by emanation, 
so that in no way is it distinct from God, but is evolved 
ont of God's substance, so that' God is at the saute time 
the efficient: and the material cause of the world, the clay, 
the potter and the pot, the spider and its web, the creator 



and the creature, the architect and tbe building, as the 
Yedanta Philosophy will have it. 

IV. The Universe was created by God oat of nothing. 

Now, which of th.se four opinions is the right one ? 
Let us examine each one of them. 

The world exista. Nobody who is in his senses can deny 
this truth. "We see the sun, the 
moon, the stars ; we breathe the 
fragrant scent of the flowers ; we 
enjoy the sweet flavour of fruits ; and our ears delight iu 
the harmonious sounds of music. Nobody en n deny what 
the senses infallibly tell us, viz., that we exist, and the 
world exists too, and that our corporeal and mental 
impressions are caused by the very objects that strike our 
senses, and which make up with their number and variety 
this visible universe. 



The first opinion union 
abl^. 



Aristotle's opinion. 



The world therefore exists. Bnt whence did it come ? 
Did it always exist as it is now P 
Is this universe eternal, not only as 
to the plastic matter out of which it might have been 
made, but also as to the form or shape which it now 
bears ? Some say, this was the opinion of Aristotle, and 
if so, he was certainly- wrong, and his opinion is altogether 
untenable on scientific grounds. 

Plato, with most philosophers of antiquity, admitted 
. . the eternity of matter, but not the 

Plato a opinion. , . , - . , , , . . 

eternity of the world as it is now. 

In the Timseo, page 27, be raises the question whether 

the world is without origin, eternal ab initio, or whether 

it had a beginning, and answer it by saying that the 

world is not eternal bnt generated because it is visible, 

perceptible by the senses, and corporeal. That tbe world 

is visible, perceptible by the senses, and corporeal, any 

one can see by himself, but Bome perhaps may fail to see 

why a thing that is corporeal cannot be eternal. And 

yet the reason is at hand. Everything that is corporeal 

is, by ite very nature, inconstant, alterable, mutable and 

what is such cannot be eternal in the sense that it was 

never created by God. That the world is "made up of 

things inconstant, alterable and mutable, needs no 

demonstration. The world develops, itself in a constant 

movement, in a cantinual progress. Nothing in this 

world is immovable. We assist every day at the biith, 

growth and decay of the things in the midst of which we 

live. Science tells us that not even the heavens are 

beyond the borders of mutability. New stars appear in 

the blue c*eep*of the sky : old ones in course of time tarn 

pale, emit but faint lustre, and finally vanish altogether 

from among their fair companions. Change, dissolution 

or death closes the cycle of everything, Bnt there is-no 

effect without a, cause -. therefore from the fact that all 

things are mutable we rightly argue that they are not 
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eelftexutent, bnt had a cause and beginning of that exis- 
tence, whether substantial or accidental, which they 
acquire by the chancre. When «e nee a newly horn babe 
and'search for the agency whieli. earned it to be born, its 
father and raother f»rw pointed out to ua as the joint- 
authors of its existence. Wnen we ask how that field, 
before ro rarren, now^ooks so beantifnl and green with 
the (growing crop, we are answered, because of the seed 
that was sown in it. When we inqnire why that liquor, 
before ko sweet, has new became so sour, we are told that 
tins change, this effect is due to fermentatiou. Therefore 
we lightly argue that every change, every effect, has a 
cause of its existence, namely it is contingent. But if 
each thing, each effect, each creature in particulaj-s has a 
cause of its existence, it is no less trne of the universe in 
general. Each man has had a fattier, all men have had 
fathers. The first man also must have had a father; we 
do not necessarily say a man like himself, but a cause of 
his existence. For if each link of a qliain depends, 
through its superior links, on the first link that starts the 
chain, bow is the whole series of links or the whole chain 
intelligible without the first link ? Therefore, if each one 
of the things, the collection of which we cull the universe 
has had a cause and a beginning, th^ collection also, that 
is the universe has had a first cause and a beginning, that 
is, it is not enternal. 

Indeed everything that can be and not be, that is, 
which so exists as not to exclude 
Contingency of_ t k c t i, a poasihility of not existing, is 
Ji '" * ! contingent, nn.mely, it does not 

oxist of absolute necessity, but has a cause of its existence 
and depends for its existence cm a cause outside itself, be- 
cause, what ever d.ies not exist of absolute necessity and 
in virtue of its own essence, is, in itself, indifferent to 
being or not being, and is, inconsequence, indebted for its 
actual existence to a cause or agent outside itself. Thus 
a house, for instance, is of itself indifferent either to being 
ui not being,, namely, it so exists as not to exclude the 
jmssibility of not existing, and as it was raised on its 
foundations^ might also not have been raised, and conse- 
quently, its existence is limited, finite, caused, or contiu- 
jrciil. 

Xuw, as has lieen shewn above, all things ol which we 
hav experience are contingent, namely, (hey so exist as 
nut to exclude the possibility of not existing, they being 
elTeets of other causes which can Tail, and licinsr connected 
by Saws with other licings whieli, as they are mutable, 
show by their veiy nature that they have not in lliciu- 
' helves the ransc of their existence, and itu- indebted for it 
to iurtttC ngt-wt external t« them. Thcrefoi a if the whole 
WirW is ooniingeut, vix., has not in itself flin cause of its 
existence, there remains uo other alternative but to say 
that it was created by God. 



Noreover, if this world is eternal am 1 , not created by God, 

but has in itself the necessity^of 

The Universe not telf •. ■ , ., .,..;,. 

exiitent its existence, it must exist of itself, 

or be sel f-snisisten t . But sel f - sub- 
sistence a« snch is the essential character of God, and God 
cannot be but one. Therefore >ve ore forced either to ad- 
mit the contingency and casuality of the world itself, or to 
grant that the world itself is God. Bnt the alternative 
is absord as God is pnre spirit and the world is material; 
God is unchangeable, the world is forever changing; God 
is infinite, the world is finite and limited on every side: God 
is essentially simple the world is a collection of composed 
beings. Therefore the contingency or causality of the 
world is an established fact., proved alike by reasot and 
science. 

We say by science, because as Professor Charles A. Yomig 
says: " One lesson seema to stand 

Bcicui-c in_ favour of oll ' t c * ear iy that the present system 
tlir temporality of lite f J 

, VO i-lcl. of stars and worlds is not an eter- 

nal one. We have before us irre- 
fragable evidence of continuous, uncompensated progress, 
inexorable in one direction. The hot bodies are losing 
their heat, and distributing it to the cold ones, so that 
there is a steady unremitting tendency towards a uniform 
(and therefore useless) temperature throughout the uni- 
verse; for heat does work, and is available as energy only 
wheu it can pass from hotter to cooler bodies, so that this 
warming up of cooler bodies at the expense of hotter ones, 
always involves a loss, not of energy (for that is indestructi- 
ble), but of available energy. To use the technical language 
now usually employed, energy is' unceasingly " dissipated'' 
by the processes which maintain the present life of the 
universe anfl this dssipation of energy can have hut one 
ultimate result, that of absolute stagnation, wher a nni- 
foiru temperature has been every where attained. If we 
carry our imagination bnckwaids we reach at last a 
"(ii-ghtuiH!) of thing*" which has no intelligible antecedent ; 
if forwards, an " cw/ of things in ftiujuiftinu" That by 
sonic proeess i>r other this end of things will result in 
new heavens and a new earth we can hardly donbt. but 
science bus as yet no word of explanation. \A text-book 
of general Astronomy pngo 'ili.V) Anil Professor Net. . 
romhsuys "Ali modern science seems to point i.t (be 
finite duration of our system in its present form, iml 
eaiiv us back to the tiluc when neither sun inn planet 
existed, save as n uuish of %)tt\\ inj* j?a>. I< also points 
foewaiil to the lime when the sun ami stars stud! fade 
iiwny, and nature sliall be enshrouded in ihiiknc.-* nial 
death, unless some pow r now unseen slmll nji|>,,|,| 
or restore her." (Popular Astronony. page .VH.) |n,lo t .,| 
tlie wholu. Universe may l>e likened to a cl.«-k « lun 
gfjiun. Tlie force which keeps the hands~:md m minium 
in motion is transmitted to the pendulum through 
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* train of wheels the motion of which is kept bjr 
a gradual falling of the weight with which they are con- 
nected. The whole moving machinery therefore depends 
on the slow falling of tbje weight which is running through 
a certain course from the iop of the clock to tie bottom. 
Hence we can infer with entire certainty that some power 
must nave wound it op and started it ; and that unless the 
same power intervenes ag'ain the weight must reach" the 
bottom and the clock must then stop. Now, what the 
weight is to the clock, thai is the available energy to the 
Universe. But we know with entire certainty that avail- 
able energy is unceasingly dissipated, with the ultimate 
result that the weight of the Universe will stop running, 
whicb means the end of the present order of things ; and 
likewise we know for certain that the available energy 
mast have been, so to say, wound up and started at the 
beginning of things, which implies the existence of a 
creator as well as the temporal production of the world. 

It maybe objected here that the world was created 
indeed by god, but from all eternity 
The world treated by and not ill time, and consequently 
that the world, although dependent 
on god for its existence, is neverthe- 
less eternal both retrospectively and progressively. 

We answer, that cannot he. This theory is against the 
conclusions of modern science which proves beyond any 
reasonable doubt the finite duration of the world in its 
present form, both retrospectively and peogressively. It 
is likewise against reason as the following argument 
shows : — 



pod in time find not 
from eternity 



Everything that is or can be mutable, must have had a 

- x . , . measure of its duration from its 

All that la mutable is . 

temporal. beginning till now. But the world 

is mutable, as it consists of an uninterrupted chain nf 
causes and effects succeeding one another in time, space, 
corruption and generation, which successions are all 
capable Tif bein^ numbered, Therefore the world has had 
a measure of its duration from its beginning till now, 
tbafc is to say, it was created" in time, and is not from 
eternity. Indeed, movement, and succession without be- 
ginning involves a -contradiction, because all movements 
can be nu*nLered and measured by tims, whilst no in- 
crease or accumulation of any time, could ever exhaust the 
past eternity which is infinite and unlimited. Therefore 
the world cannot be eternal, hut was created by god in. 
time and not from eternity. 

Moreover, movement and succession belong to material 

quantityujr number, which can be, 
Infinite multitude in ■ j , - « .. ,. „ 

act, ahiurd. indeed, infinite potentially, but not 

in act. Hut. if the world were 

from all eternity we might have an infinite number of 

human souli, which appears to be absurd. Therefore the 



theory that the world was created from eternity mus* be 
discarded altogether. (.Cfr Fr. Mattiussi S. Y. Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, n. 64-5. 1896.) 

Furthermore, if tbe world were from all eternity, ita 

duration, considered retrospec- 

The duration of the tivelv, wouhi be actually infinite ; 

SeTtl^e "«£: iilim ^ d I »»* »*- progressively 
it would be actually finite and 
limited, that is to say, it would at the same time be tiuite 
and infinite. But this is a most flagrant contradiction, and 
the world therefore cannot have existed from all eternity, 
(cfr. Select writings of theM. R. Dr. L. Meurin s. y. p. 7.) 

"Finally common sense tells us tuat there is no x-uccea- 
sion without a beginning, no number without a unit, no 
period without a commencement, no movement without 
a first impulse, and consequently no" world without a 
temporal origin. 

We are pleased to close this first lecture with an ex- 
tract from a Lecture on the Existence of god, delivered in 
Bombay in the year 1675, by the late Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Meurin, s. y. He starts with the following syllogism : 

Nothing moveable can have existed from eternity : this 
world is moveable ; hence it cannot have existed from all 
eternity, but must have had a beginning." Atid here the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop brings the following illustration : — 

" Let us for a moment suppose that the world, and con- 
sequently a movement, or a successiou of movements, was 
possible from all eternity, that is, wit-iout having had 
any beginning. Now, imagine an eagle and a dove com- 
ing both in a straight line from the East and fly into this 
our hall, and stopping here before us. Suppose them to 
have come from all eternity in. a straight line through 
spaL-e, from beyond the earth, the moon, the sun, the stars, 
without any rest till now and here. There is nothing im- 
possible in this, if we suppose the world can be from ever. 
Now we ask the eagle: Where do you come from? Straight 
from the East. From where did you start ? From no- 
where ; I never started, but have always been flying from 
all eternity till now. What distance have you travelled 
through V An infinitely long distance without a begin- 
ning up to this spot. How niuny miles did you do a mi- 
nute ? One niile a minute. How many miles altogether '{ 

An infinite number without any beginning. How many 
years did you take to finish this task ? Au infinite num- 
ber of years without a fiirst one. 

" Now 've ask the dove Where do you come from '( 
Straight from the East, along the same path with the eagle 
Where did you start from ? I never started, but have 
always been flying till now, like the Eagle. How long has 
your journey been ? Infinitely long, np to this spot just 
like the eagle's. How many miles did you fly in a minute P 
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fltlf a mite. Why, you have only accomplished half the 
«agla'i journey, iince yoli moved only half a mile, whilst 
h« moved one P Te\ my way is only half ^he oagle'a way. 
Yet both ways are infinite ? OF eon we. And consequently 
equal P Tea, equal. Then the whole is equal to its own half, 
and at the same time double its half ? Well, say the dove, 
such a contradiction yon mnat swallow, if you admit the 
possibility of any movement from all eternity. Well said, 
little dove yon ore cleverer than all our philosophers, who 
admit the poasiblity of the world bavin£ existed from all 
eternity, and going ever on throngh ad infinite number of 
changes." 

In conclusion : the world in its present form cannot be 
eternal, neither retrospectively nor progressively, bnt as 



• it had a beginning, so most certainlyit will have an end. 
Or, as Mr. Balfour has expressed it: " We sound'the 
future and learn that after u period, long compared with 

the individual life, but short indeed compared with the 
divisions*of time open t» our investigation, the energies 
of our system will decay, the? ftlory f the sun will he 
dimmed, and the earth tideless and inert, will no Ibnger 
tolerate the race which has for moment disturbed its 
solitude." Tbis then is the verdict of science, that there 
was a beginning, and that for it no force whereof she takes 
cognizance can account." Modem science and Ancient 
Faith, ojr the Bev. J. Gerard 8. Y. 

G. Babtoli, 3. 3., D. D. 
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MADRAS, NOVEMBER 1898. 



'PATRIOTISM IN THE MAKING OF 
HISTORY." 



The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Subramania Aiyar. deli- 
vered a most excellent speech mi the occasion of 
his presiding at the Presidency College -Historical 
Society, when Mr- Glyn Barlow delivered his able 
address c-n " Patriotism in the making of History." 
A speech containing so much manliness, and thorough 
good sense, and breathing such genuine love of his 
country and hia people and Sparkling with mother wit, 
we have seldom read. He began by observing that 
we wonld have no occasions for the exwrcise of 
patriotism as illustrated by the lecturer in as much as 
the Government gave us good Government and 
internal peace combined with perfect non-inber- 
ferttnce with the religious and social institutions of 
the Hindus. Yet he said there were instances in 



which he would like Government interference. Talk- 
ing of the Government's absurd attitude towards 
the control of our religious and charitable endow- 
ments, he observed, 

" The temples and matams had not been eTeated for 
enjoyment of particular individuals, but were institu- 
tions intended for the public good ; when they found 
the resources of such institutions wasted and mis- 
appropriated, and asked the Government to giv* 
Boards and regulations for controlling tlj^m, Govern- 
ment on the plea of maintaining religious, neutrality 
would not interfere in the matter. He mentioned 
this instance to simply show them chat in the matter 
of religion they had not the slightest chance of their 
patriotism being evoked." But he luft unsaid that 
it is our duty as good and patriotic citizens that we 
should agitate and agitate till we get Government to 
interfere and set our religious institutions in order. 
Of courso we crave Government help, only because tie 
Act now in forre is a Government measure and it ,„ so 
imperfect and ill- conceived that no good 13 possible, 
so long as this regulation remains in force. To 
instance only n recent case where this Act miserably 
failed 10 secure any good we refer to the A 1 agar 
Covil Di'vastan&m suit- It was after very great 
difficulty counsel and pleader argued and obtained 
sanction to sue the committee for several acts of 
misfeasance, and public subscriptions were also 
raised to" pay for the courtfee, &c. The suit was 
very hotly contested and the litigation was pending 
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for more than 3 Dr 4 years in the District Court 
jtsflf and a decree for several thonaand Rupees end the 
dismissal of some of the committee member? was obtain- 
ed. The dismissed members appealed to .the High 
Court and while it was pending there, the plaintiffs were 
got to file a razinama, consenting to the reversal of the 
decree itself! ^o that the whole litigation ended in a 
miserable fiasco notwthistaoding the time and trouble 
and monev speul in the matter. And such a monstro- 
sity w*s possible under this existing statute ! ! ! And 
tbe Bill to deal with thesVinstitptions in still hanging 
fire and for more than 12 years. Going back to the 
speech, it contains several others gems, by way of 
defining and illustrating wlutt true and false patriotism 
consisted in. Here is one, "After all, the propei- 
woi k of patriotism consisted in the display o£ one's 
influence and powers for the benefit of some body 
other than himself. If a man was growing wenlthy, 
powerful, strong and full of knowledge, what he asked 
was the good of that mr»n's wealth, power, strength 
and knowledge if they were not to be utilised in the 
service of weaker people. In the case of an individual, 
possession of these powers could only be held 
to be possession, where proper use was made 
of them " He paid a compliment to the present 
generation, which we hope they will try fully to 
deserve, " There were more patriotic men in their 
generation than among the' men of his genera- 
tion. Every year that passed broke some barriers of 
enste, mce and creeds. The British Empire was 
conferring upon them iilmost imperceptibly several 
boons and instilling a new feeling of unity out of 
which should come this desire to serve the country. 
They were therefore in the future likely to have mar.}' 
more opportunities of being patriots." And he e\orled 
them to help to secure such educational institutions 
which "will form and mimld their character as true 
Indians and Indian gentleuM-H by supplying truly 
indigenous and nttioinil moral and religious culture. 
And he i; ilve u^efnl hints as to how to combine the 
old with new in the uupniveimwt of the Indian mind, 
lie admitted that th"re wimv numerous evils in their 
society and their customs, which were being u ut rill 
of gradually Nevertheless, pruning away the 

I'Vils, they should try not t» destroy the root and 
substance of the Indian clmr eter": and aft-r instan- 
cing the ease how in Madura, all I ho ornamental trees 
planted by him 'not all, a few Piunald have struggled 
to get on) beside the inargosa trees havo died out, 
wheieas the margosa trees are flourishing nnd giving 



luxuriant and useful shade, he drew the moral ll.at 
in selecting things which were not actually indi- 
genous to the country, they would have to take great 
care; they should be careful not to plant exotics 
which would die out, bo as to ensure that their pro- 
gress might be healthy natural and useful. He also 
remarked that patriotism was impossible without 
character, and character cannot be formed except in 
truly national institutions. And he instanced the 
Central Hindu College of Benares and the grand 
scheme of Mi. Tata's as truly national conceptions 
and he recommended these institutions for support 
from the puree of every real patriot oF our country 
and lover of our people. 

THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 



By the Rev. G. U, Pope, M. A.; D. D. 
(Balliol College and Indian Institute, Oxford.) 



VI. THE NALADI NANNTJRRU, OR 400 QUATRAINS, AND 

THE LATER TAMIL GSOMIC POETRY. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

It ie sometimes said that gnomic verse is not poetry. Yet if the 

faculty of taking the thoughts that most occupy minds, the ideas 

that all men acknowledge, the feelings that inspire all htaj-te, and 

of giving to them such perfect expression, t iat they shall be 

recalled by all the people everywhere, 'ami become the favourite 

commonplaces of all who speak the language,— if this faculty be 

not the poetic faculty, it is something so closely allied to it that, 

for the gnomic bards of South India (come of whom not an- 

frequently take a flight into higher regions, on .the wings of 

imagination, intense feeling and profennd thought), we feel 

inclined te vindicate the title of genuine poets. 

Before we proi-ced to the consideration of the other poets that 
have written il;. luetic or gnomic versfcj in Tamil, it is necessary to 
remark that, very onrlv in the historv uf Tamil literature, probably 
about the time of Knlrilnr, the Warned men uf Madura, and it may 
l>c of other plnccs, bewail the preparation nnd publication (if wa 
iliay cnll it si,) of n whole scries of books which profess to be 
collodions, compcndiunig, or anthologies, of poetry in different 
topics. Ti> thoso'the name of Iv-iai or abstracts was given. Thus 
tin- collection ciiIImI I Iw four Hundred <Jnall-iiitis (.Viidni 1 / Xitunnnu) 
£!nve wh:tt wove supposed to lie the penis of that species of rompo* 
sitinn. mural epigrams. Four hundred lurger lyrics were gathered 
together wrliieh Inid been wms;iir siuppusrd to be Bung by ancient 
hiinlson mutters i-nnm-etod with active life (.I'ecil). Many similar 
collections, of greul vuluc have been published, and generally in 
culhciioiis of four hundred poems, or vrees ; though some in whirl, 
tln> [munix art" Uwfp-r nW in tens or hundreds The chief of these 
vuluiihl** works will lie noticed hereafter 

In the ease of nil these compilation^ there is good ground* to 

bclievo tbiti changes have been made in the text, and that some 

. _ _ ( 

Written for the At in lie Qua rtrr I ij Rvrietr, October, \W*. 
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poems have been eompcaed to All up the number. Bat in funeral 
they represent the mot valuable remnants of ancient Taatii Htera- 
tnre, end it is only recently tmrt N th*y have beet brought oat of 
obeelrWy, collated and vrtbliahed by the very leavsed ao4 enligh- 
tetfed Tamil scholars of the day. 

It may also be mentioned that eome of these contain very impor- 
tant passages of a didaetir character, which hate .been made the 
foundation of ft great deal of the more popular recent poetry. 

So doubt tunny things in this remarkable literature tay more to 
ik than they did to those for whom they were Hnsfc written. Many 
ofthesp epigrammatic masterpiece! have a profound significance, 
of which their authors themselves perhaps were h%rdly conscieot. 
Their resemblance to the gnomic poetry of Rreeoe is remarkable 
a*, to their subjects, their sentiments, and the state of society when 
they were ottered. 

]u regard to both Avraiyar and Kabilar (of whom we have given 
Rome account), it might be possible In number them among ilio 
gnomic poets, but they wore nuthors aleo nf lyric and romantic 
compositiona. Tiruvalluvar, of course, is the prince of gnomic 
poets; but his exquisite metre, tlur couplet called the Kurral, sepa- 
rates liiin from all the rest. Avvaiyar'a quatrains we have spoken 
of, but it in mily the Muthuitii that can claim nur attention here. 
Though not high imaginative poetry, the grace, case, simplicity, 
perfect classical propriety, striking ingenuity, nnd homajy sweet- 
ness of these thirty quatrains— >t necklace of pearls worthy of the 
nock of Sumsvati- are quite uucmagiaiablc to a western mind. 
They are not ^rcat, lint tlicy arc wonderfully charming! 

In passing from the Kartai to the next in popular esteem, the 
y«lin?p!(iti-. and other gnomic poetry, we are struck by the fact that 
except Tiruvalluvar there is really no great poet who has composed 
any nunihcr of couplets. We believe that the couplet itself was 
the result of an ut*cmpt (scarcely successful in other and weaker 
hands) to condense » quatrain into a perfect gem":"" an arrow of 
son"." The Vetiba quatrain, which is the normal metre- of the 
gnomic bards, is. as a rule, complete in itself. A notable exception 
to this is the famous Xola Tenia (History of Nnla). Thia quatrain 
(sec introduction to Tope's yaladiym) coneiatB of two line* which 
rlu'iite (at the beginning), followed by a single foot which rhyme* 
Willi the preceding line, and connects them with another couplet 
having its own rhyme, ami being in fact a Kmr/il. ThiB ia a kind 
of miniature sonnet, Hie firat couplet often strikes the keynote, the 
single foot prepares the transition, ami the latter couplet contains 
the whole point and application of llu- verse. There is an in- 
expressible clinrni nhont a perfect quatrain. Of these (very gene- 
rally consummately beautiful) quatrain* the Xtilmli contains 4tlO. 
We iLitist again rcniark that during the Inter days of the Madura 
Bt-h.Hii of poetry (or college) the learned men set themselves to 
(tnther together and arrange the scattered fragments of verse that 
had tiii*' down the stream of time (a few of them), from, it scams 
In in*, about rhc date of (he christian era. That Madura was a 
great and civilized c-ity in the time of Augustus M certain, audit' 
gcems prohaMo that these epitome*, as well lis the oldest <rrnimunrs, 
contain fragments of Tamil verttc ilatiue; fiiun that period. These 
poems frr some reason or other are arranged into groups of 40*t 
compoxkious. The Salmli contains 10(1 qiiatmiiis-, the Pn.-.ie 
A"[i!,ii«,-,-rt is made up of 100 lioin-'fl varying in lensnh from four to 
forty lines, ami those nfo not unlike the cmiximi of Italian poetry. 
Tue Kirli-Ti'i'ii is a series or lyrics, each nf which reads like a short 
net of a iliaina, and elucidates wiibk llieine, generally amatory. 
There are nine of lliesc epitomes, of which only live arc renlly 
knuwn al preseul . 
M 



u It ia evident that tha eeafrilen tank: ajrest hbertJe* wiik taaar 
m»UriM, and it i* very hart in til esaaat U heBave ia> tliu mthw ef l 
dty «aa} ipsataewMS af twuiy of tU rMaaauaaa. Tauter sarnie ws?«r : 
in vary many eases, tkair oti abesaeaaas aarf eWsMbf aviaVmm. 

f 1. Tn Baiam* <m 400 rjvattitm. 

The work, then, which stands next In eattmetien to the JTarrai 
among the Tamil people ia the JfaJodi JTaaaar™, or 400- Qaatreina. 
Of th^a we need aay little aa it has been made fuHy seeMSitile to 
both English and Tamil students. The tradition regarding it ia 
that 8,000 sages brought their verses to the king of Madura, who, 
to test their worth, caused the palmyra leaves on which they wen 
written to be thrown into the river Taigai. Those that Boated 
against the current were to be preserved. Three collections of 
leaves stood the test j one was found to contain these 400, and the 
two others consisted of similar collectiu.is of verses, which are 
extant under the names of Pare-mmi — " Old words" (sea $ b) and 
ArriiBej-ri-«arutn = " Essence of the way of Virtue." (See § 10.) 
The two latter works are inferior, and are noticed later on. 

I suppose that th» ttneaiHnjg of the tradition ie, that these are 
verses of various aiuaent Tamil poets, which the stream of time 
has not been able to sweep away into oblivion. Since rhey were 
not allowed to perish, they may be presumed to have been the 
most worthy compositions of those ulden times. 

They are, however, of very unequal value, often obscure, some- 
times trivial. The prevailing tone ie cynical, ana we miss in thexn 
the healthy humanity of TirtrrullHvar. They have been forced by 
a later native editor into an arrangement harmonizing with that 
of the h.urrnl ; the result of which is, that the title of a chapter 
often affords no cine to its contents. Some few are of much later 
date, I think, than the Kmral, and seem to indicate an acquaint- 
ance with it. The following are fair Specimens : 

The FuxiajtL. 
They nmrah and the* strike once. A little while they wait. 
Then strike a aeeansl tin* the drum. Behold, how brave ! 
The third strafca sewats : they vail it, take the fire, go, forth t— 
Tie kp§^iar the dead 1 

ScmCM Fbiemih. 
Lord of/ the goodly land, adnwn whose hilly heights. 
Cool, clear, thetorrente ceaseless flow. The beetle bright 
With many a beauteous spot, seeks not the bloom less bough : — 
The un pratyeruitx have no frU'wl* ! 

(fjo'mp). Hor. I., xsxv. 26. S8) 

"VAXTTAf Vanitatuh."' 
Severed are friendship's ties ; miuished are pleasant ones ; 
Love's bonds arc lqoscu'd too; then look within aad say, 
What profit ia there in thia joyous life of thine ? 

A trail (is from the xinkiog "/nj, is h err.- if .' 

THK Goon Ifot'SFWIFF. 

One every side the narrow dwclli.ijj lies exposed ; 
On every pnrt. the rain drips down ; yet, if the dame 
Han noble ^ifte. hy townsfolk praised for modest worth. 
Cull such a housewife's blest abode a kmne'. 



• Salailhnr. or Four liu,<drc'ri (Quatrains in Tamil, with Intro- 
duction, Translation, n id Notes Critical, Philological and Kxpla- 
iiatoT.,, to which is added a Concordance and Lexicon, with Autho- 
rities from the oldest Tamil Writers " Hv the Kcv. Q. U. Pone, 
11.0., sometime Fellow <>f the Madras University, Member of the 
Hoyul Asiatic Society and uf the (Scrnian flricntal Society Olarn- 
ll.m Pivfs, Oxford, IN!>:i. 
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P«NIT«HCK. 
At when Unp enters darkness flies, so sin stands not 
Before wan' ■ penitence. *• wh,n in ,ttnlp the oil 
Waste*, darkness rnahea in ; so evil takes its plane 

Wbere deedl of virtue cease. 

Vjhiocs P^ADOXEB. 
The unintelligent may read hnt are nnread ! 
Men of intelligence unread are men welt read ! 
In utter ponnry who acorn to beg are rich J 

And poor are nealthu men who give no gifts. 

Salt and Sweet Waters.* 

" Though close bj the sea, Bweet waters ofttimes spring forth 
there • on the hill-side the waters often gush out all brine ! Thus 
men are not as their rare. Lord of the dashing sea's cool short- ! 
Menjire aa their minds.'' (245.) 

Compare Tiruralluvars (595: ► The height of men is measured 
by their minds." 

§ 3. Kak-imsi-Kaojgi: "The Saiver of F6«« Gems." 

The y.JM-w.'fjM' KndiVini is similar in subjects and manner to the 
Kalndi. consisting of quatrains in the same metre. 

A useful led it inn was published st the" Kabj-ratnajraro " Prets. 
with a good Jamil commentary and notes ; and a very poor English 
translation. It Is by Vilambiiru Kajanur, who, some say lived in 
the fifteenth century ; and acenis to have been modelled after the 
KlolJi''. 

The printed work contains 106 quatrains; but a MS., once 
belonging to Mr. Stokes, pives only 101. Many are very modern ; 
some are exceedingly elegant ; bnt more are rather rugged and 
* pedantic. Parallel verses to moat of them oecur in Bohtb'njrk's; 
Indisehe Spruche. A work of this uamB is mentioned second lu 
the list of Sanga-Seyyul, or poems that received the sanction of 
the Madura College, but it aecms to, have been, at the beat, only 
the germ of this cento. 

. A few specimens of this homely " household " poetry will not be 
uninteresting. 

• Another 4>ar<l, whose epithet was" Owner of the Elephant 
that Chews the Sugar-Cane," and who is otherwise unknown, hus 
composed an interesting bit on the same theme, but with a diffc-rcm 
application : 

This Sea and this tfrnnuaftsr. 
^Tis shame to any to wealthy men. " Give ve": 
Sorer disgrace when these Bay,'- IVo ^i\e not" 
To SRy, "Take this my ^ih," is excellent ■, 
To say," I take not," is more excellent. 
Who thirst for water will not stoop to drink- 
On the set's marge where Rjiarkliug wavelets spcenil 
Of water crystal clear.— Though cows and fihecjj 
Thick thronging make the banks one muddy masK, 
And though the strc:milct trickles scant ;inil sl.i\v, 
Tlirre'n well-trod path tu ultrre fn-eet a-idrrs \)„\r ' 

■.Wealth. 
From the rock the radiunt gem is horn; 
from the dear one's speech hiyli joys sire born 
From gentle kindliness is liptuuiis itiimi Imiji 
And everything from wealth is born. (7.) 

The following is suggestive 

The Skssks anh RK.ir.m 
By the tongue men know sweet flavour* ; by tin- nose 
They emeit and know all tbjuers; by discerning eyes 
They ■oe^what is oruauientul ; by thoughtful search 
Of many combined the real is thought out. (78.) 



" Ths Hkabt Knows its own Brniajtuas." 
The trouble from toddy the drunkard knows : 
The trouble from water sunong birds the sea-gull knows ■ 
The trouble from poverty the maater.of mnnv wive, knows • 
The tiflable of concealment knows the thief, (ffl.) 

Natl'bk. 
Though foulness light upon the pearl, itg worth's the name ■ 
Anoint it, yet will rust upon the irin spread ; 
In fetters bind the BASK, and give him light' of fore. 
Ho still will Bhow his nature's stain. (100.) 
• Not to sever from the excellent and wise is an education ; 
To lire with those who cherish us nnt is a sore ; 
The word uttered by friends is as «ie tuneful lute ; 
The house without a courteous house-wife is an a waste"' (Lttl ' 
So in Naludi 361. ' V ' 

WoSDS. 

' Sweet words make men yonr own. Harsh wonts 

Unpleasing cause men's hearts to harshly blame. 

A gentle word 
Brings gracious thoughts to human hearts. Bv this 
The heaven that passes not is gainud." (i06\) 

(To he continued.) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS, 



The Philanthropic Miss Manning, Hony. Secretary of 
the National Indian Association intends to make a short 
stay in India from next December to the end of February, 
The committee hope that the visit may help (o stimulate 
the Branches of the Association, encourage education for 
girls, and in general tend to promote friendly relations, 



# # 



Mtt. V. AiTL'sixinflvii Piu.ai, Dubash of Messrs, Rest and 
Co., has done a ^reat public service by publishing the short 
Pamphlet on the Plague in all the VeYnaculars and distri- 
bution them gratis. This is highly commendable, and his 
example is worth imitating by a!) our patriotic unci well- 
to-do citi/ens and nobles who really wish to benefit our 
ignorant fellow countrymen. The amount of ignorance 
that prevails among them is simply incredible. 

• 
« * 

Tin: last number of flie ' Tlieoaonlii.st ' contains the lir.st 
instalment of translation of Vijnana Diksliu's comment ars- 
on the Vedanta Sutras, from 'the able pen of -Mr. Srish 
(.'huwlei- Ba.su, n. \, The publication of this translation 
will also prove how untenable some at Sankara's positions 

arc. 

# 

I'ltfivnssuH Wilson also observes in page 81 Vol, I of his 
works its follows. "The principal places at which worship 
is JtddifSH«jd to X'ishiin include Srirangam ;t)id Venkatadri 
or Tripafi, The traditions of the latter acknowledge that 
it w;ts a .Saiva shrine in the time of Kamanuja. who if, 
covered it for the Visluiavax." The Friday .Vihixhrka and 
jpujali and the Vilrin-rlitiuu in tins month of Kirthika urn 
also remncnts of the old practice. 
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Nt are glad -to Jeam that the Reverend Dr. Pope ia 
actually pasting his first proof sheet of onr beloved 
1 Thru vac b&kam' through the Press. Will our Tamil 
nobles and Madathipathies respond to Lis call at least bow \ 



• *, 



The ensuing Theos#phic convention between the 28th 
and 30th December next promises to be a most interesting 
one. All the leading lights of the Theosophical Hoeietyjire 
expected to be present. The subject chosen by Mrs. Besent 
fop her four morning lectures is " Evolntion of life and 
form " in its fourfold division of. 

(11 Ancient and modern science. 
(2) The function of the Gods. 
(3} The evolution of life, 
(4) The evolntion of form. ■— 

* 

The truth is as Dr. Fairbairu himself seems to perceive 
it, Christianity makes so much less progress now than in 
the olden days, in India, and this is mostly due to the 
attitude and character of the Government chaplains and 
missionaries who now come out to India. Judged by the 
high religious ideal the Indians have of a man of God, 
the Christian "Padre' seems too worldly in their eyes. 
They indulge in all sorts of sports and games and shooting 
4c., and this occupies a much greater portion of their time 
than the time actually spent in active preaching. And 
the want of sympathy between these and even their own 
congregation ia one of the standing complaints against the 
modern missionaries. Many a reapectableand highly placed 
Indian Christian Gentlemen have complained to us in the 
most bitter terms of the marked race distinctions made by 
their spiritual guides between their Enropean and Indiax 
congregation. The Christian preacher may talk as loudly 
as possible about the Father-hood of God, and the equality 
of all his children before His eyes, but when it comes to 
patting the precepts into practice, even as regards their 
own Ohriitian brethren, tne pill is too bitter for them to 
swallow. The European Missionary thinks it a great con- 
descension io invite an Indian Christian to bis table in 
private, but he has not the courage to do so, vthen he has 
also invited others of his own race to his table. It would 
be worth as much as his place if the native catechist would 
dispense with his low salaam. " Salaamiah,'' 1 and presume 
to shake hands with his superior. Even the American, 
while he hates all kind of snobbery in his own country 
becomes the veriest snob after be sets his foot iu Indian 
soil and this when displayed in a teacher of God embitters 
them much more to their Indian congregation. Of course 
our observations must not be taken to be universal nor 
applying to all as we know of many noble exceptions. 
But the generality of people, as the world goes, judge of 
thugs more by particular instances than Otherwise : and 
how are we to blame them. 



Four of the eight Articles which appear in the current 

number of the Madras Bevietr will be interesting to onr 

readers. By " Ancient Indian Literature," an Indian 

Lady onl* understands. 'Ancient Sanscrit Literature,' 

which latter title wonld have oeen more appropriate and 

less misleading ; and it contains an admirable review and 

follows the views of such great oriental scholars as "Cole- 

brooke. Wilson and Weber, Max Muller and as such 

contains nothing new in it. And this short para is the 

all that appears about the Tamil-land, and embodies the 

old view which we tried to explode in onr last number. 

Says she. 

" The subject of the second great epic is the invasion of Ceylon 
by Hama, king of Oudh. The existence of Buna hut beea ques- 
tioned by many ; bnt his name appears as a king of Ondh in the 
moat authentic of Hindu genealogies, and the date of 2000 B. C. is 
generally given him. The allegory in the Bamayana, can be histo- 
rically applied to the spread of Aryan Civilization towards the 
Sooth, especial It Ceylon ; and Prof essor. Weber applies it as follows. 
Sita refers to the field furrow and therefore may represent Aryan 
husbandry protected by Rama, against the attacks of the plunder- 
ing aborigines, the Rnksbasas, while the native aborigines, who 
were friendly to ftryan civilization were called monkeva. Probably 
the civilized inhabitants in Southern India and < <a Ion found by 
llama were the descendants of Tnranian or Cnshiti' Invaders ; but 
not much is known about them. The Aryan cojriiins fonnded in 
the South by Rama, may have led to the gruduaf :u.it>]gamation of 
the Northern and Southern Races." 

• • 

The wonder is why our own people living amongst 
ourselves, should take the cue altogether from the often 
imperfect and onesided observations of scholars* of a by* 
gone age, instead of trying to study the institutions and 
thinjrs directly, and form their own conclusions. 

• • 

Mb. Kjln.skasabbai Pillai continues his lo/ig article' of 
■' The Tamils Eightneen Hundred Yeards ago," and the 
present contribution is wholly devoted to "the story of 
Eovitan and Kannaki as contained in the aneient classic 
Silapadikararo, much older by far than the classic prams 
in Sanscrit, except perhaps the Mahabharat and Ramayana 
and the story is most charmingly and pathetically told. 

Thk article on ' Tirupathi Temple' contains no mention 
of the well -accredited tradition, which finds place even in 
the District Manual of North Arcof besides the distinct 
account in tbe Skanda and other puranas and in many an 
old Tamil poem, -that the Temple was originally a Temple 
of God Sabramanya; and which tradition is well 
crystallised in such names, as Vyikafa Stibban, Yenltata 
Snbrantanyaa, Thiramalai Sir<nmy. 

• • 

Mr. C. V SwAMtlTATHlKB, of the Viceka Chintamatu 
fame contributes an article on his favourite topic, " the 
encouragement of Vernaculars." And from tbe mass of 
opinions and incidents he quotes it ia evident that the 
true cause of the decadence of Vernacular education in 
this presidency is tbe stopping and catting of all material 
encouragement for the study of the Vernaculars, follow- 
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iag as it did the abolition of purely Vernacular Schools 
■ad Vernacular testa for preferment to Government 
Office, an opinion whch we have bees holding to from the 
veiy beginning and against the very opinion of the Madras 
Mail. We have also supported the scheme of Oriental side, 
bat not a* a complete panacea, bnt only as the least expen- 
sive ftjid practical beginning that can be made in the direc- 
tion. We should indeed be glad if the present Learned 
Head of the Education Department would reverse his pre- 
decessor's policy and rehabilitate the purely indigenous 
Vernacular Schools and reintroduce the purely Vernacular 
Test. There are still surviving in many a Mofussil Cnt- 
chery and in many a Afofnssil Court, many a elerk and 

, many a pleader earning decent salaries, and incomes, wbo 
know not a single word of English. Is the qualifyihg by 
a pleader for his profession an impossibility in the ^eraa- 

1 calare, when by statute every act of the- legislature has to 
be translated into every one of the Vernacular, And 
here was a gentleman who came to occupy the post of at 
District Judge and who originally wrote his Judgments in 
the Vernaculars. Shall such things be in the future or 
shall not be P .Unless the Government moves in this di- 
rection, of course the thing must be impossible. 

• 
• * 

Da. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford 
who is shoitly coming out to India as Haskell Lecturer, 
made the following interesting observations, at an enter- 
tainment provided by his Mends : — Dr. Fairbairn in the 
course of hiri speech in reply, said that there was a time 
when he would have faced this visit to India perhaps, with 
bo more courage than it was faced to-day, but with more 
pleasure. It could have been faced with a feeling that, 
was not wedoed to responsibility in the same measure, and 
also with the feeling that visitors, would come, and that 
profit would have been, gained past one's own expecting. 
It was a different thing going with duty to do from going 
with Bimp'y pleasure to enjoy. It was the old tale of one's 
first interest in comparative religion. The old eternal 
problem of " What is God P " " Whence come faith in 
Him?" "Why do I believe in Him?" haunted him in 
old days in waking and in sleeping. Many a long hour 
wns spent in trying- to find reasons for faith that was hard 
to stand, but while long search found frail reason, often 
t|>ere rose at one moment a wondrous vision of man in all 
the generations, and in ejl bis religion, building his altar 
formulating his belief, seeking after God, that haply he 
might find Him. ADd that gave such a new sense of mea- 
' sing to the old word "God" and to the old word 'religion," 
that there grew a nobler inspiration, which bad come 
back to him duiing this paHt month. Religion, in a sense, 
was but an incident in the life of theii people. They loved 
to explore; they loved commerce and conquest. They 
loved literature ; they had many loves, and religion was 
but one. The Hindu people dwelt in tbeir own land, a 



■• mixed multitude, but their supreme consideration w^a 
religion, It filled them it possessed them in a way which 
our own could not be said to possess .us, and to take th# 
religion that was, as Vj said, an incident in their English 
life to them seemed about as venturous art enterprise as 
could well be banded over to mortal man. They should, 
too, fell how very necessary it was that they should under- 
stand the Hindu, and tbat the Hindu should understand 
them. It was not a very great thing for a man to be a 
student of comparative religion in Bngland, and to inter- 
pret in England the Hindu mind. They would never" sus- 
pect anyone of trying to make H'ndn of them, and thev 
wonld therefore make the necessary deductions from his 
presentation of the faith of that land. When they went 
to such a people as the Hindus, and had to speak to them, 
they were not simply students of cornparative religion. 
They were to talk to the inmost feelings and convictions 
of their minds to a race whose convictions were not theirs. 
Then consider what they needed. They had two great 
representatives of the Christian religion. They had the 
representatives of the English power — the Civil servant 
and the soldier. It was very difficult for the religion of 
peace to be carried out by a people of dominion, (Hear 
hear.) It was a very difficult thing for the people who 
were ruled to receive the religion of the rulers as a religion 
of peace, of simplicity, of humility. (Hear, hear.) They 

regarded that religion as bound up with the Empire its 

armies and its magistrates— and Christianity would have 
a far better chance in India if it had ootne in its own 
right to speak in its. own name, in absolute dissociation 
from the Imperial power. (Applause.) Look, then, at 
the limitations which surrounded the missioneiy who 
presented the otber power. He could not get at the people, 
and the people could in hardly any sense get at him. 
They talked of Hiduism as if it were a unit; it was an 
infinite multitude. It was a great social system, and that 
social system bound it all together and displayed the only 
unity it had. The caste was e marvellous thing. It had 
stood through centuries. Alexander and his Grees saw 
it; Islam and his conquerers saw it, Portaguese and 
French saw it, and the Englishman found it to-day as 
strong as ever. Could they set a harder task than to 
break throught it ? All change in India, as elsewhere, 
must come through the mind, and however slow the 
change might be, it was still a change to be worked from 
the mind outward, and not simply from circumstances in- 
ward. There was nothing England needed so much to 
know as the people she governed. (Hear, hear.> They 
would never know the Indian problem until they knew 
the Indian mind, and therefore interpret India to Eng- 
land was even a greater necessity than to interpret Eng- 
land to India. They needed to know something of the 
immost life and heart of the people Wore they were a~ble 
to know how to rule them." 
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THE VKDA'NTA-S'UTBAS WITH S'fil'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from page 127. 



Adhlkarana 9, 

Having 1 thaa incidentally shewn what sort of a 

person ia qualified for Biabmavidya, the Sutrak&ra 
now proceeds with the main subject. 

Beeiue rf traabling- (I. Hi, 10.) 
lu the Katba-Vallis, in the section treating of the 
thumb-sized Purusha, it is said aa follows 

" Whatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from the Brahman) trembles in the breath ; (it 
») a great tirror, the thunderbolt uplifted ; those 
who know it become immortal.'** 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the canse of 
trembling is the Faramesvara or some other being, 

(•) Of cit. 8—2, 



(PHrvpaksha) : — Here the s'ruti speaks of the trem- 
bling of the whole universe by fear caused by the 
entity denoted by the word '• breath". It is not right 
to say that the Parames'vara, who is so Bweet-oattired 
as to afford refuge to the whole universe and who m 
supremely gracious, is the cause of the trembling of 
the whole universe. Therefore, as the ward ' thund- 
erbolt' occurs here, it is the thunderbolt that ia the 
cause of the trembling. Or, it is the vital air which 
is the cause of the trembling, because the word 
' breath ' occurs here. "Since the vita) air causes the 
motion jf the body, this, whole world which is the 
body as it were moves on account of the vital air. 
Then we can explain the passage " Whatever there is, 
the whole world, when gone forth (from theBrahmaiir), 
trembles iD the breath." Then, wo can also explain the 
statement that " it is a great terror, the tburiderboifc 
uplifted," inasmuch Jas, like lightning, cloud and 
rain, the thunderbolt which is the source of great 
terror is produced by action of tbe air itself. It is 
also possible to attain iomortnJity by a knowledge of 
the air, as the following s'ruti says 

" Air is everything itself, and air is all things 
together ;_ he who knows this conquers dea'b."* 

• Bri. up. 6—3—2. 
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(Siddkanta) .— Jls against the foregoing, we Bajf 
tbfct Parames'vaT*. himself is the cause of the trembl- 
ing. It is possible that, as the Ituler, Parames'vara 
is the»cause of the trembling of the whols universe; 
and by the fear of His* command all of ift abstain 
from prohibited actionsand engage in the prescribed 
dntfts ■ and it is by the fear of His command J.hat 
Vayu and others perform their respective duties, as 
may be learned from such passages as the 
following : — 

" By fear of Him, Viyu (the wind) blows."* 

Though gracious in appearance, Parames'vara be- 
comes awful as the Ruler (,of all). Hence the sruti : 

" Hence the King's face has to be awful !t 

"Wherefore as the Master, I's'vara Himself is the 
cause of the trembling: of the whole universe. 



Adhlkarana. 10. 

This Adhik-arana proceeds to shew that the Para- 
mes'vara, who has been mentioned as the object to 
be worshipped in the Dahara and so on, is the Being 
to be reached (by the liberated) 

The LlgHt (is PbTftbraaman) because we find (it so). (I. ill. 41). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Chhandogya-Upanishad 

" That setjene being, arising from this body, appears 
in its own form, as soon as it has approached the 
highest light. He is the highest person (Uttama — 
pnrusha).' 

Here, a doubt arises as to whether the highest 
light said to be reached by the liberated is Parames'- 
vara, or Narayana the Embodied. 

(Pitrvapaksha) : — It being found that the highest 
light to be reached by the liberated is spoken of as 
the highest person, the Uttama Purusha, and the 
designation " Uttama Purusha being a, specific desig- 
nation .of Narayansi, Narayana is the highest light to 
which the epithet Uttama- Purusha is here applied. 

{Siddhdnta) : — As against the foregoing, we hold as 
foUpws : The highest light, here -said to be reached 
by the liberated, is the Supreme brahman called 
Paramas'iva, it being found that» those alone do not 
return who have reached Him. How can it beright 

• Tait: lift 8—8. 

t TaiU. Bri- 3-8—23 



that those who reach any other being than the Pm-a- 
brahman have no return ? Though apecificiaUy 
applied to Na ray an a, the epithet Pwuskottama is 
used to denote BraArna*, who is above all Purnsfaas, 
— all Jlvas. Id the ritual of *Brahmamedha, the 
word Parushottama is used as a synonym for Para- 
brahman who has to be reached. Wherefore the 
highest light here refers to Parabrhman Himself. 



Adhlkarana II. 

A'kaa'a (refers to Paramee'vara), became of tie mention 
of Bis being a distlnet being, and eo on. (I. ill. 42) 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Chhandogya — Upanishads and 
reads as follows ; 

" He who is called A'kas'a is the creator of name 
and form. That within which these are contained is 
Brunm.au, the Immortal. He is A'tman."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the " A'kas'a" 
spoken of as the creator of name and form is Para- 
mefc'eara, or the Ether, or Jiva. 

(Piirvapaksha) : — Here "A'kaa'a," refers to the 
Ether, since, by affording space for all beings to ex- 
ist in, the Ether can be said to be the creator of 
name and form. Or, it may refer to Jiva, inasmuch aa 
Jiva is declared to have some connection with the 
manifesting of name, and form, in the following pas- 



" In the form of this jiva, I will enter and make 
name and form manifest " t 

As against the foregoing, we hold as follows,* — 
Here, by the word, '• Akas'a," it is the Paramee'vara 
who is declared as the creator^of name and form, be- 
cause of the mention of immortality and other attri- 
butes of His. Indeed neither of jiva nor of the ether 
can immortality and the like be predicated. Where- 
fore, " Akas'a " refers to Parames'vara Himself. 

(Objection): — Because of the unity declared in the 
passage " That thou art," Parames'vara is not a being 
distinct from the Pratyagitman. 

In answer, the Siitrakara says : 

(Because of Sis being declared) u Urtlnet In ile*p 
and death 'I. 111. 43) 

Parames'vara is a being distinct from jiva, because 
as conscious during sleep and death, He is declared 

•Op-Cit 8-14—1. 
t Chha 6-3-3. 
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to Se distinct from jiva who, in those states, is devoid 
of all consciousness, both subjective and objective, in 
the following passages : 

" Embraced by the intelligent "A'tman, (the jiva) 
knows nothing that is without, nothing that is with- 
in " * 

" Mounted by the intelligent A'tman, the jiva mo*, 
vea along groaning " t 

It is He who is here spoken of as ikas'a. 
And beeuie of the words such as 
"Muter" (HUM.) 

From the words such as "jnaster " applied to the 
Intelligent embracing the jiv>i?it may be seen that He 
is distinct from J.he jiva. For, in the sequel, the 
scripture has the following : 

" He is the ruler of all, the lord of all, the king of 
all. He doei not become greater by good works, nor 
smaller by evil works. He is the lord of all, the 
King of all beings, the protector of all 'things," J 

From such passages as the following : 

'■ Bow to the Lord of Cattle, to the Lord of trees,"§ 
it is clear that the Parames'vura is the Lord of the 
world ; and nowhere do we find it said that jiva is 
the Lord of the universe. Wherefore, the being here 
spoken of as a,K»s'a is the Parames'vara, distinct from 

jtva. 

End of the Third Pada. 



Fourth Puda. 



Adhikarana I 

In the preceding Pada were discussed such passa- 
ges as contained clear rfud vague indications of Brah- 
man. This Pada proceeds to discuss certain passages 
which contain vagae indications of Brahman. 

If ( you hold that) with terns the inferential (ie meant), (we say) 

bo, because of reference to thst which ie included in 

the figure ; and so the srati says (I. iv.l). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here is read by a school of the Kathas as follows : 

"Beyond the senses (indriyas) there are the objects 
Marthas) ; beyond Lhe objects therfc is.the mind 
(manas) ; beyond the miud there is the intellect 

• Bri. Up. 6-3-21. 
tlbid. 6-3-35. 
•Bri. Up. 6-4-22. 
fTaittiriya— Samhita 4-6-2 



(Bnddli); the Great (Mahat J, A^man is beyond 
the intellect. 

" Beyond the Great, there is the Avyakta ; beyond 
the 'Avyakta them is PdVnsha, the supreme ; 
beyond Purnsha here is nothing; this is the 
limit, the supreme Goat"* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether that which is spo- 
ken of as Avyakta beyond the Mahat is the Pradhfena 
of Kapila, or the body. 

(Piirvapaksha):— It is the Pradhana.— How ?— For, 
Mahat, Avyakta, and Purusha are only known to us 
as treated of in the Sankhya system of philosophy. 

As these are referred to here in the s'ruti, there is no 
occasion whatever to treat of the body. Therefore 
it is the Pradhuna of the Saokhyas that is here 
spoken of. 

8iddh<\nta maintains that the body is here spoken 
of; for in a preceding passage, — namely. 

" Know A'tman to be sitting in the„ chariot, the 
body to be the chariot, the intellect (buddhi) 
the charioteer, and the mind (manas) the 
reins. 

"The senses (indriyas) they call the horses, the ^ 
objects of the senses their roaoV't 

A'tman, the body, etc., which are the means of 
npasana (worship), are represented as the chariot, 
and the driver in the chariot, with a view to show 
that they are to be brought under control ; and it 
is the body included in this figurative representa- 
tion, still remaining unnoticed (after all else has 
been noticed), — that is referred to by the word 
Avyakta. Indeed in the verse quoted above, — begin- 
ning with " beyond the senses there are the objects," 
and ending with "this is the goal, the highest road," — 
one thing is spoken of as superior to another with a 
view to show that each should be brought in subjec- 
tion to the one that follows. This nhe sr'nfci declares 
in the sequel a« follows : 

" A wise man should restrain speech in manas ; he 
should restrain that (manas) in the A'tman which 
is knowledge; he should restrain the knowledge 
in A'tman, the Mahat ; he should restrain that 
(mahat) in A'tman, the traoquil."J 

Therefore Avyakia here refers to the body. 

* KaLhu-Upa. 3-1C, li. ~ 

* [bid. 3*3- *■ 
•Ibid 3-13. 
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(Objection) :— Bv Avyakta, everybody nnder3t»nds 
P *dhana. How can it refer here to the body T 
In answer, the sutraklra says : 

The snbtle, Terlly, (is tie iwdy) becaue of tie »«aauty 

for it- &. Hi) 

" The subtle " means avyakta or nnmanifested. — 

Being capable of manifesting itself as the body, 

the nnmanifested or subtile form of the body, it 

may be rightly held, is spoken of as " avyakta," 

The autrakira add aces another reason. 

As rabjeet to Em, everything serves its purpose- (I- St. 3). 

A iman, the body, and all, serve their pnrpoBe, i.e, 
conduce to the fulfilment of worship, when subjected 
to Parames'vara. Parames'vara, the . Inner Ruler, 
impels all including A'tman. As such, as thus forming 
an accessory of worship, He is spoken of as the finality 
of the principles to be brought under control ; and as 
the Being to be ultimately reached, He is spoken of as 
' : the supreme Goal." Therefore A'vyakta here means 
the body itself- 

Became of tie absence of all mention that it has to be 

known- (I. It- i). 

If the Pradhwui of the Sankhyas be here referred 
toby the word (" avyakta," then It would have been 
mentioned as a thing worth knowing ; and there is 
nothing of the sort. Hence no reference to Eapila's 
Avyakta. 

Now the Sutrakara proceeds to refute the objection 
that there is a mention made of the Pradhana as 
worth knowing : 

If (y n urge that the srntl) speaks of (It as sneh} 

(we say) no ; for. by context, It is the 

Intelligent (I Iv 5) 

Objection ■. — The Pradhana, too, is spoken of as 
a thing worth knowing in a subsequent passage, 
which reads as follows ; 

" Having perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without 
taste, eternal, without end, beyond the Mahat, and 
unchangeable, one is freed from tbe jaws of death."* 

Ansae r -. — No, for, it is the Prijna or the Intelli- 
gent that forms the subject of discourse, as may be 
seen from the following ; 

" One should restrain speech in the mind"t eto. 

•K*tb»-tip. 3-5. 
t Ibid. 3-1* 



Heuce the " Avyakta" refers to the body. 

The Sutrakara sayB that there is no occasion to 
speak of the Pradhana : 

And of three alone Is this exposition and this 
question (1 It 6) 

In this section, the question and the exposition are 
concerned with three things alone as worth knowing 
namely, the being to be worshipped, the worship, 

and the worshipper, not with the Pradhana. 

Their exposition is contained in the section beginning 
with the following passage : 

''The wise who, by means of meditation on ms 
A'tman, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to 
be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss— 
as God, he indeed leaves joy and sorrow far 
behind."* 

The question is contained in the following passages : 

"There is that doubt, when a man is dead, — some 

saying, heis; others, he is not. This I should 

like to know, taaght by thee ; this is the third of 

my boons."t 

"That which thou seest beyond Dharma, and 
beyond A'dharms, neither cause nor effect, neither 
past nor future, tell me th&t/'J 

Wherefore, "avyakta" is the body, not the 
Pradhana, as it is a thing with which the present 
section is not concerned. 

Moreover, there is yet another thing pointing to this 
conclusion, as the Sutrakara says ; 

And like the Itahat (I- It. 7)- 
Just as, on account of the -word " A'tman" in the 
passage * f beyond Buddhi is Mahat, the A'tman," 
" mahat" cannot Tefer to the mahat technically so- 
called, so too, it may be concluded here that the word 
" Avyakta" cannot mean tbe Pradhana. 

Ad h I karana. - 2. 

(Objection) : — Granted that there is no occasion here 
to speak of the Pradhana, as tbe present section i3 
not concerned with it. Elsewhere the Pradhana itself 
is spoken of as the cause. 

In answer, the sutrakara proceeds with this adhi- 
karana : 



•Ibid. 2-lS. 
t Ibid. X-20. 
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> *lWm*44*1i nark, uUks '-flkMtM." (I. tr- •). 

The pMMg* which forms the subject of discewion 
here ocoere in the S' veils' vatarm-Up»niahad : 

" There is on unborn beiogVfewWe), red, white and 
black, uniform, but producing manifold off- 
spiring. Therms one unborn being (male) who 
lores her and lies by her ; there is another unbora 
being who leaves her, having enjoyed ell plea- 



Here a doubt arisen »b to whether the Prakriti which 
is spoken of aa the cause of the whole universe and 
therefore as devoid of birth, is the one which the 
Sinkyas have assumed, or the Supreme Prakriti (of 

the Paratne*' vara}. 

{Purvapaksha) : — It is but right to say that it is the 
Prakriti assumed by the Siukyas ; for, it is declared 
to be * unborn,' devoid of birth, to be the cause of 
alt creatures; and we also find a. reference to the three 
gaoae indicated by the three colours, " red, white and 
black." We canuot hold that anything else can be 
of this nature. 

(Siddhdnta) ; — It is not the Prakriti technically so- 
called that is here declared to be the cause. Indeed, 
by the mere mention of absence of birth, we cannot 
understand that that (Prakriti) alone is meant ; for 
there is no differentiating mark in the sectiou, unlike 
the case of " Chamasa" in the passage " A vessel 
(chamasa) with aperture downwards" t which 
is followed by another Sentence, — namely, " this 
U'hamasa) is the head" , — which indicates what 
particular kind of vessel is meant. For a word 
understood in its (generic) etymological sense to 
convey au idea of a particular thing requires some 
other word supplying a* differentiating mark. There- 
fore it is not the Prakriti technically so called that is 
here meant. 

The Sutrakira pioeeads to show what that Prakriti 
is which is distinct from the one technically so called: 

Accordingly, i&ised sons rtad by commencing with 
Light. (I iv. 9). 

" The Light" means Parames'vara. This ' unborn' 
Prakriti is rooted in the Pararaes'vara as the cause- 
Accordingly, some, namely the Taitt-iriyas, reaii the 
verse treating- of the nature of the Prakriti, so as to 
declare that which is rooted in thu Parames'vara 
as its cause. Having started with a description of 

* SvetMvRtnrft.Uj}. 4 — 5. 
t llrihadar-Up. 4-2. 
38 



PansWvam in the words " subtler than the ssbtle, 
greater than the jrrest," the upnnishad speaks of Kbe 
origin of the universe fr-m P»rames'v*T» in the words 
" From hiws emnnate the seven ptanss, " and so on ; and 
it is while thus describing tTie universe as mide up of 
him, that they read the versfe (quoted above) bepin- 
ninst with ■' There is one unborn being." Because of 
this reference to him, it rany be concluded thai this 
unborn (Prakriti) is the one rooted in Parames'vara. 
Hence the nntenability of the contention that tlie 
Prakriti technically so called is meant here. 

{Objection) -. — As canspd by the Parames'vara, this 
Parakriti is declared to be au effect. How can sftch a 
thingvbe also described as" unborn ? 

In answer, the Sutrakara says : 

And because ef the emstrnetlon being taught there is to 
iBeeagrsity, h is the esse ef honey-' (I. iv. 10). 

" Construction" means creation or emanation. — 
There is no incongruity whatever in Jhe divine 
Prakriti being described both as unborn and as the 
effect caused by Parames'vara because of the creation 
taught in the following passage : 

* : That from which the maker (M&yin) sends forth 
all this — the sacred verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, 
the penances, the past, the future, and all that the 
Vedas declare — in that the other is bound up through 
that Maya. Know then Prakriti is Maya, and the 
great Lord the iJayin."* 

To explain : During the time of Pralaya, even the 
Mayi whifch is insentient (achit), though devoid of 
name and form, yet exists in a subtle form*as the body 
of the Mahes'vara, and it raaj* therefore be described 
as unborn ■. and it is the effect caused Parames'vara, 
because it is invested with name and form at the 
time of creation. For instance, at the time of creation, 
A'ditya«is the ' honey/ as»the repository of the essence 
which the Vasus and other gods live upon • he is, 
however, not an effect, inasmuch as he exists in such 
a very subtle from that be cannot be designated by 
any such word us 'honey,' as declared in the following 
passages in the Madhnvidyii 

"The sun is.itideed the hooey of the Devas"t 

" When from -thence he has risen upwards, be 
neither rises nor sets. He is alone, standing the 
centre. "J 

• s've. Uji. 4.8, 10. 
t Chha. Up. 3-1. 
J Ibid. 3-11. 
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Accordingly there is no incongruity whatever in 
the Divine Prakriti being described both ns unborn 
and as caused by Para mes' vara. Wherefore the 
'unborn' is not tbe Prakriti technically so called (by 

the Saokhy&R). 

Adhlkarana-3- 

(injection): — Elsewhere, again, the twenty-five 
principles {tattvas), established by tbe science (of 
Saukhya), are spoken of in the Sruti. 

To prevent this supposition, the Sutrakara intro- 
duces a fresh Adbikarana : 

Kj. despite tie mention ef tbe number; because of (their) 
being distinct and cf ezeess.d iv. ID- 

The following passage formsthesubjectof discussion 
here : 

•' Him in whom the five five-beings are established 
as well as the akasa, do I think to be A'traan; know- 
ing the immortal Brahman, I am the immortal."* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the things 
referred to as the "five five-beings" denote the Tattvas 
of ihe Sunkhya system, or those spoken of in the 
s'ruti, 

(Pwrvapaksha): — The" number twenty-five being 
prominent in the Sankhya system, and that namber 
being mentioned here, the " five five— beings" 
undoubtedly refer to tattvas of tbe S&nkhya system, 
and to none else. 

As agaiust tbe foregoing we hold as follows 
Despite the mention of the number twenty-five — 
obtained by multiplying five by five, — tbe technically 
so called tattvas are not meant here. We are given to 
understand that the things mentioned here are rooted 
in the Parauies'vara who is referred to by the words 
" Him in whom." As such, they are distinct from the 
tattvas (of the Saukhya system) ; and there is a 
mentiou of too many tattvas, owing to the separate 
mention of ukasa. ' Mention of too many tattvas' means 
that the tattvas (here mentioned) are more than twenty 
five in number. Wherefore it does not follow that 
the twenty-five tattvas are here referred to. Neither 
can it be held that there is here any reference to the 
number twenty-five. The compound " five-beings" — 
pawha-jana — is a xavjnti or specific designation, 
meaning that there are some beings (each of whom 
is) known as a pancha-jatta ; and five such beings are 
are here referred to, just as there are seven ^mttamkis. 
• Bri. C|i. 6-4-17 



Wherefore there is no room for the supposition that 
the tattvas of the Sankhya system are here mentioned. 
What, then, are they ? The sutrakara. says: 

Frana and others, from tat remaining portion of tee 

section. (I- It. 12). 

The "pancha-janas" refer to the five indriyas 
(including prana) as may be seen from what follows : 

" Those who know the life (prana) of life, the eye of 
the eye, the ear of the ear, the food*\>f the food, the 
mind of the mind,"* etc. 

From this also it follows that tbe tattvas of the 
Sankhya system are not meant here. 

Again an explanation is given as follows : 
By ' light,' aeerding to some, in the absence ef 'food-' CI. iv 13) - 

' Some' refers to the Kdnvas. In spite of the absence 
of the words " the food, of the food" (in the Kanva 
recension), we may still understand that the five 
pancha-janas" refer to the indriyas, because of the 
word 'light' occurring in the opening passage which 
reads as follows : 

■' Him the gods worship as the light of lights."t 

Having thus said that the Brahman is the light of 
lights, the illuminator of the illuminators, the s'ruti 
then speaks of the five "pancha-janas-" By this we 
are given to understand that those lights refer 
to the five indriyas. 

And because of the mention, as the .cause in aktsa etc., 
of what is specifically declared (I. iv. ID 
All such Yed antic passages as "the non-existent, 
verily, this at first was ; " % ard " This verily was then 
undifferentiated/'^ not declaring specifically of what 
nature the cause is which underlies such emanations as 
the akasa, we understand that the cause (referred to) 
is what is declared specifically in the passage " Atman 
alone, verily, this at first was ;" || but not the Avyakrita 
or the Undifferentiated of the Sankhyas. So, too, we 
are to understand that tbe five indriyas specifically 
declared in other passages are here meant, but not 
the tattvas of the Sankhyas. 

The Sutmkara proceeds to show why the tattvas 
of the Sankhya eannut be meant here 

A. Mah'adeva S'a'stri, b. a. 

(To hit CtDituiried,) 

•Hri. Li']'. 6-1-18. (M;iclliy;uiuum recension-) 

+ Hit, 6-4-KJ. 

J T;u'Ui. up. 3-2-7. 

5 ilii. lip, 3-4-7 

II Aitaioy Upiinieluul 1-1. 
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SIFAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

Of 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR. 



(Continued from page 106) 
PANCHARATRl'S STATEMENT. 



Hote.— [It m*y be, distinctly understood that wo do not want to 
open any sectarian conHroveny on the subject matter of this 
chapter. We would fain h ave omitted it altognt her but it would 
■poil the completeness of the work under translation. This chapter 
closes tho ftirwjxjJWw, and God willing, ive would enter on the 
colossal wort, composing the Stipalnhtun of Siddhiar] 

1. Mayan (Vishnu) who is the Beginning, the 
Formless, the Indivisible, the~"ouinipresent and the 
Wisdom- Light, took a form of his own free will, and 
from out of hia just grace, slept in the midst of the 
vast ocean and gave out the Pancharatra Agamas ; so 
begins the Pancharatri his statement. 

2. Producing Brahma from his uavel and creating 
the worlds through him, and creating Hara to destroy 
these worlds and becoming Himself the Protector for 
such worlds, He is thus the author of creation, destruc- 
tion and protection. 

3. Tho Pancharatri states further that his Lord 
out of His great mercy has incarnated in this world 
as the Fish, tht-Tortoise, the Boar, the Han-Lion, and 
the Vamaua, Parasurama, Rama and Balarama and 
Krishna and will incarnate still as Ka!ki and He is the 
God of Gods also. 

4. Our Lord had borne the seven sens in his gill, 
(as the Fish) and the great mountain on his back (as 
the Tortoise) and discovered the earth which became 
submerged, (as the lioar), and split the body of 
Hiranya (as the Lion), and measured the three worlds 
(as Vamana) and became the king of kiu^s fas the 
three Ramas) and had thus protected the earth by 
destroying the wiles of the A suras. He will even 
become the Horse in future. 

When that elephant was caught between the 
teeth of the crocodile and was unable to <;nt home 
and cried out ' my tuthor, iny Lord, O the tirst 
cause,' who else but our Lord whom wo worship for 
our salvation, ran with rapid strides to liK-help and 
killed the tierce crocodile and ^ave MoUsha to the 
elephant. 

G. Our Lord of Illusive Powers churned the ocean 
and distributed the ambrosia to the Devas, destroyed 



the evil doing Asuras and protected the worlds, and 
gave ont the true meaning of all the Shastras to his 
Bhaktas out of His grace, «nd thus became Supreme. 

7. Our"Mayan, is himself, t"he Maya, himself the 
Jiva, himself the produfct of Maya, himself the Maya 
that binds the mortals, and this Maya bandham can- 
not vanish except by his aid. Full of this conviction, 
if a man worships Mayan, his Maya will vanish and 
he will be taken into the Vniguntam, by Mayan. 

His Refutation*. 

1 . If he was the Begioning,this beginning will have 
an end. So the Vedas say he has neither beginning nor 
end. If hn is Light and= Wisdom, thi-n he cannot 
unite with Maya (darkness). If his body is formed of 
indestructible Intelligence, then it cannot be formed 
of the Subda-Datu. 

2. That he possessed the elements of the human 
body (such as flesh, blood, he) is evidenced from the 
episode of Sankara going and begging for sacrificial 
food. When Vishnu opened out his head, was it not 
hia blood that flowed out and from loss of which he 
fainted and fell down. Our Lord rnised him from his 
fit and he who slept on the waters walked behind 
Him. 

'i. If Hari can assume form of his mere will, then 
why did be not make good his own head, on that day 
when he went to eat at the great sacrifice and lost his 
head by the fearful act of Virabhadra, At the en- 
treaty of his devotees our Lord gave back Narayana 
his head. 

4 You said that Mai (Vishnu) gave out the 
Vedas and explained their meaning. Who but our 
Lord, taught the great truths from under the Banyan 
tree, when the whole world lay confused through 
ignorance of the Vedas. He it was who is the real 
author of the Vedas. 

You said that thin begot Ayan (Brahma). He 
was not able to create the (fifth) head af Brahma 
nipped off by liudra. And is. it not therefore fnlse to 
assert that this Brahma be^o^ Budra. Understand 
therefore without mistake that all are Siva's acts. 

0. You assert *hat he is God and incarnated of his 
own will to protect the world, him who wns born like 
ordinary mortals from the wombs of a few individuals ! 
The Lotus-born Brahma unable to create, prayed to 
Hara, and the Lord of the Vedas burst forth from 
Brahma's forehead and taught him the act of creation 
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7. As Namyaea bsgot Brahma and Brahma crea- 
ted Nwayana, so each is the cwise of the other. The 
first eanse of both is the Lord who cleaved the body 
of the elephant-Asura, is asserted by the .Veda. As 
such indeed, Vishnu and Br»hma became merged on 
either side of Hara. 

8. You said thai the world is destroyed by* the 
FIAToi Hari. But He cnnnoi stay hia own destruction 
which comes at th« end of lime ; and the Relics of 

Vishnu's frequent deaths, are worn by Rudra. So 
too is destroyed the assertion that by the fiat of Hari 
every-thing is destroyed. The Destroying Siva, it is 
He, who also creates and developes the world. 

9. Yon stated that Mayan protected the three 
worlds. He, to cleave the body of Saiandara of whom 
he was afraid, prayed to our Lord for the Discus. 
and on obtaining it lie killed the Asuras and protected 
the world and this episode is well-known everywhere. 
As such Satikara it is, that protects. 

10. Whet "Mai assuming the form of a fish carried 
the seven seas in its gill and threatened the whole 
world with destruction, presuming that he was the 
Lord of Samharam, the Lord of the trident speared 
the fish aad severing the gill and eyes, put them on the 
trident as an ornament. 

11. When Vishnu asstiming the form of the tor- 
toise bore the mountain Meru as a supporting piece of 
Eock he became puffed with pride and asserted that 
he was the .support of the whole world L And the 
devas kept silent without supporting or repudiating 
his claim. And Hara, looking on, broke the tortoise 
open and put on the s-hell as an ornament. 

12. As the Boar, be cleaved through the seven 
worlds and bore them on his tusk, and put himself 
forward us the only Adorable Light of the world- 
Then did the Lord who delights to dance in the 
Burial ground, tear ont the boar's tusk, felling him 
down prying. 

J3 When Hiranya asked if Vishnu was in that 
pillar and struck itr with his foot, Vishnu ap- 
peared as the man -lion and catching him cleaved 
bis body aod assumed the God. Then did Hara 
appear bs th« Saraba Bird aud subdue the man-lion. 

14. Befcrinjr for alms, and obta-niiiS 1 the three foot 
of earth, and taking the Heavens also, lie took n mean 
advantage and imprisoned the giver Jluba Bali. Such 



as he, cannot be the Lord. They are not the been of 
men who injure their benefactor. 

15. You would make him as .the Lord of Maya, 
him who not knowing the illusive deer as a deceitful 
creature, was cnught in the toils of the Rakshasa aud 
thus lost his wife. Becoming bewildered (from the 
Joss of his wife), he went and killed the Rakshasa and 
to purge himself of the sin of killing, worshipped the 
divine Father (at RamesbwarainJ. 

16. Paras n Rama, a devotee of Parameshwara, con- 
quered all the race of kings, and for freedom from the 
consequent sins, he again performed austere penance 
and worshipped Parameswara. Bala. Kama again Btood 
in Yogic contemplation by meditating on Una's Lord 
adored by the whole world. 

17. When Maharishi Upamanyu bestowed hia 
gracious look, on Vasudeva (Krishna) and touched his 
head with his hand and made him a vassal of Para- 
meshwara, do you know that the said Vasudeva 
dedicated his body and soul and wealth to the service 
of his teacher and fell down and worshipped him. 

18. You said that as a horse (Kalki) Vishnu will 
become incarnate in the future. If he does, we do not 
know what will befall him from our Isa. You have 
learnt what happened during the previous avatara. 
Nothing but tho glory of the Lord whose crown is 
adorned with konrai (cassia) flowers did shine every- 
where. 

19. Simply because the elephant cried out '0 First 
Cause.' should God Vishnu be held therefore as such. 
When any one cries ont "justice? justice \ king," 
does the King himself run up to him. This act of the 
Lord of Protection is like that of the City Magistrate 
who renders justice. 

50. Besides, the elephant was a vassal of Vishnu, 
and if it railed its master 'Adinmlain,' the" latter does 
not theuiby become so. Fur instance, your own slave 
calls yon ' my Lord,' and hence yon are not to compare 
yourself to your Lord Vishnu. 

J. M. NaUASWAMI PlIJ.Al, H. A., B. L 

(To he continued*) 



17 Tin- -\l;iU'lLSmin I'aiva of M;<linuar;it tjivi-g the fid' utruiml 
of liOril Kris him'ii initiation. 

lit. Hotli dorivr their power from n, Superior Power, which to 

nil nn|>'Mriiu<'« i,s invisible mid i:iarmtiili!o ond latent: but the 
montriu tln-Jiifrnur |ni\vor Hi^inri to mianae or abuse its authority, 
tht-u u ill 1 1»! I'owit of lite Kin^ hi ul Muster tv '■r<mi;lit into certain 
pluy 
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IfJvHtiwtM from page 128.) 
God-hub as Bi.is-e of Shining Spi.KNi>OPft, 

gj«ftjj?u> 4 a",i>«ai* j. ess/Ad 

^mBifkfi 0/C»l_LDt..Bllfff 

usSlifGun jfLO GviBtvjqppiB 

Quiflr«rtfcfcu lufln i— .«*i ij sfl(muitji(<»«&'fflr <£.*, a'^a^Lc 

«S8sra_',7uk eSi£ jpuScS'jft.i: 
fi^firTfi i§ en at Q?eir njont e>r7.i d \_<si 

♦ f^sj.fl yjewf bu =■ ara 1 i— ,tf ^ ^reuLoiras 

110. O fiWicJutJianandtt Srea, the undivided and 
indivisible irJio/e extant in all ! Grant Thou tome tlie 
blessing that I might net, even for a moment, let <;o 
from my memory Thy All-Giaciousness : whether 1 
remain uuuer a cool-shaded grove of fragrant flowers ; 
Or whether I drink fresh water of a most refreshing 
kind or take a good bath in it ; whether I be gifted 
to walk at pleasure in a court-yard which diffused the 
most delightful flavour of sandal-wood as if occupied 
by the accomplished danwels of exquisite taste and 
beauty who wear it ; whether I enjoy with pleasure: 
the bright moon-light : whether I take sumptuous food 
consisting of all six tastes and sweet as nectar of the 
Bta.* or when, prior to sleep rit night, I aiu tMgi>** , d 
in a joyous sport ga.landed with sneet smelling 
flowers, wearing pleasant smelling tinwlah'.'iii and 
chewing tfca compound of the nrrm :iud elyft**.. i.f the 
betel pepper with chuuaiu au«l liirtc. 

Universal Protector, do Thou metier o m<; into 
Thy care. 

Gp <ff 1 u> UJ it tsst jBjt u> ■ 



uj sa g> Qp eS ej if s G & oi en hmj 

(!•«*# r >''' *"■*** * 

. )", Null- [i> 12i li i .»■■. 



V- 



jSUf»s5(fa;"-sr s&jfimtjiiiriti. 
iiQCijfyak Qpiq.^*riip Qfi^QianVt &ir*nr u(I$t) 

Qpi„Mjj tr^fitSOojeir 



(*") 



111. Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the Indiscernible Sat th:ti liast filled 
my heart ! for that day of my present life, when 
Thon wmildst make ine be absorbed in the Peaceful 
Beatitude of Samaras:;* Adva,ita Gnaua, neither our 
nor tw ; which I can experience indeed, if I l*e grant- 
ed the opportunity of serving n ruler the uutuut in this 
cool mono tain* of best shaded groves of fragraut 
flower-growths, and or practising ttio Siva HajttYogaJ 
of Yama, Niyama &c., giveu in the Yoga sustra called 
vi antra mali ka i e of purifying the bof'y "by taking 
the prescribed seat such at) kamatasana and by 
pressing with the folded legs and uronsing the lun«r 
orb in Hit' holy domain of kwidalini} and with the 
steadfast eyes, enjoyintr; witli great pleasure the 
delicious nectar produced thereby and the consequent 
bliss of sleepless eternity. 

&ar Jr fpQui it ,j is>~ ffz.:Biuui— 

nf.^^2.!'. iia.-js»ij6«o^.iS QwpjfuaxS \4p14p 
Q'jiBgzQ j.7(b»i« «/iflai# 1 »-?LL®.i 

•lima? .T-taji r-J!?^ 

<?&' £ JOS' ^— if* f ' afc" '•& 14- ^- (S W 

asfffcirej » ai*itinjff en ^ <ii Q r »r jrj(«lf«j 



* fffltftrtliTKff,-— t*h. virwint,' rill rqnrtlly 
oflinul luitrr thmi otlirr •t'huols >»«3iini 
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|HLC;itiuii uf tTiio-i. I- •fPTmen *' S 46. 
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QfLjufiu Qppfiiutrsi ssbuG&s m/eis&fcar 

$fifiS*>f fgi^Q*efWi- mfimmtt QfiiuaiGw 

CpGfn taiwuaispGu). **«.) 

112. BliBa of teeming Splendour, The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the iodisOBrnible Sat that hast filled 
my heart! Thou knowest that I am a helpless soul 
lamenting with tears like a boatman, losing sight of 
the ship of Siwgn&na, and struggling in a besotted 
state with fear of sea robbers the messengers of death; 
sunk in the deep ocean of this mundane life, seized 
by the shark of I-ness or Egotism, rolling with it in 
the waves of good and bad Karma and tremendously 
attacked by the storm of sexual love to the woman 
of blooming countenance "with beautiful coral lips ; 
and the rapid streams of increasing desires continually 
flow into the Ocean life in which 1 thus struggle. 

O Benevolent Lord, do Thou render me the deed uf 
mercy of enabling me to reach the blessed sea-shore of 
Siva-friayuiya-Mukti* 

,sif*>»^ niit fi to ir ^s n a lcxOsioc jp iBa&suQiueurQ 
mi ass uSi m.C ■_ &$Gi* a 

miifiQfiirir «nr jpsuG'ioe Mkfis^n <$a&Q&tt®uh 

i»ig*ir Quf foj «loC 'sun uw 
easufifiLDar unr-uSf^iS G&ii&fiLoev u.i w t—Q \l it 

etSii/5/r gjgjifff QujtSfiG «/j/ijSi Gfgffffi^ffm 
uStBfui efj ev> «o a eS _ p 

tun U ts «• u /f r Ti&jfynfiQ& 
mieaofifinter QpJt}tuti£i mjp&wwm* Ou. sbQssQsoi 

QfL-iBiu * £ p n w 01 in str 

Gfi Q ■* ;; lb aj n «j ,i 4 Q m fjj s j 

113. Blis« nf timing Splendenr, O The Supreme 
-Intelligence, being the indiscernible 8nt that lm«t 
Tilled my heart ! 

Our life is but a sliatn. The crowd of persons 
would call/afwi r. metkrr, kiitrfr-tf, trifn and rhiltirm 
art in m eyanue" bettor than Hurts Viojshitl! meet in 
a market place. This is simple truth. And our happy 
livwig in richly iHIJilinunFcd run's*'*! and lofty puhiees 
encircled with the >»r kind* u i t'ji res is a mere juggle ; 
and our physical cui.-tituiii.!! is 1 -jthing but a wicked 
dream, boii:<- ::s it m 1,11 c;irHi:rK vessel full of dirt 
ami lilt Is with tin- Hot u ;il replete with otfuh- 

'tttf, miff and ttrun 

' \ dr 11, in-, uii,i,t 1 fi.-. i H IvS. 



Nevertheless, O Lord, why should my mind be Test- 
less with sceptic and unsteady thoughts withont de- 
termining itself ridden of I-ness into the sole bound- 
lessness of Thy Grace, which is not limited by day 
and night and where alone does prevail the Eternal 
Beatitude, void of any unholy concerns of this life ? 

M<~ffiB Qsne tLiSt^-i—uLDuvd Gunss fiSao* 
tui—aaSuisKih efiipG&Gir 

unknot ^QfspQwefiQ un &> 
Gsitl.it OfitarsMm Qi—strirgasHssfl e/rmfi'SmisS 

&.uLiiSar unfit fiQpB 
Ai.ip.Cer C?g}#*ff«Ku_t SSsBtLinSem Qpajeia jnQttjB 

ai_i#.(i<ar Q ^tu h &> s$ iu it 

iiSsD©«Ufirrr iSirntatQarai^iii 

GsneintpA (gGPiiujSgiS^ 
Qfii—t $ tji a. -t 3 01 tr (7$ tafHsums O^eeiOa/iGaic 
Gfi^idiu j-fifitimQtLifii 

G^C#iT miu c st ik ^Q ld (*##) 

114, Blis3 of teeming Splendour, The Supre- 
me Intelligence, beirju- the indiscernible Sat that hast 
tilled my heart ! Neither could I have tho extre- 
mest Bliss of my OhiuAkas being absorbed in advaita 
union with Thee the Ecur Bright Pawfftilfca*,* my 
mind being not yet tranquillized to the state of a 
steady *top and consequently, my ignorance having 
not yet dissipated. Nor have I exerted myself in the 
Highest Siin-marga -Sadhana Swriya, kiriyn &c. Nor 
did I , without extravagant indulgence enrich myself 
spiritually by procuring the great wealth called the 
Yoija t of restrainiug the prana that quite pervades 
till the six t centres X of my body. 

Hut alas ! I have had the imprudence of becoming 
a poor wretched -soul to waste :vhat I had with no fur- 
tlier earnings 

God I Oammt know how I g:it this imporfectne^s 

It. SUI-\ML'iA JUliAI.IAlI. 



* C"1 . vci scu 'J~> umt 10O mid nous. V. Virtu notes to verse IOfl 
The saint is tmrriii iiij; i lie ruurbe ui n (iev«ul kouI in the Ji^nre til 
»l«wrh «f"«'"'''ih"i' Kir.-t. rliu liqdaM UuhI of Stvatlvaitn- 
Kinram ; N.-\L LU« (iiianii EmOijiim htat conducive to the name i 
T!,ii-dly. tin. t-si-fllfin-i- ul' lh,- Vofa Sudliunn irvclndtf! in tin- 
Si'cond, 

* Tlie (iuiui itoincs „nt ),.i-f. hv figure thai y.,i,i, (in Tamil 
fuHtd it '*.. 0'<i;_'aii,j nlin-li ih c> ■ I i • ■< , 1 1 i n 1 J v u-t'li i' ( "i- ..'n.jil 
rr.rluiu-' urjmott lurk of n lhiivinj., :,,d iv idna'l in []„■„ v ,'..iid tit 

&i)faiMr}i*Vnv UK. II, VI -t 1,1 II i,i i n,u, »Vi , l ,,„!, n.j.lsui,,,, 

Hinl l,]„,kli ..!.- a.-', .mil nf I,',«l ;,„! >m:.|.L : „,i| f. rtum- in 

t l.i.j K;lrth;HTin wiilld Iji- -iiu] -J s l 1 1 ■-> ■ i-s 1 1 

t'tJU>t-l|l|--i:i"<"S. 
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MADRAS, DECEMBER 1698. 



Remember now. 



Our heart «inks and we couW not repress a tear as day 
after day we read of the ravages 
Onr afflcted Brethren, of the plague among our brothers 
and sisters in Bangalore. How 
they hare suffered, and how much more in thought, the 
living .more thftfc the dead, and how many grim trage- 
dies have been perpetrated, and how many harrowing 
pictures have been furnished ! To the afflicted and those 
sore of heart, we extend our heart-felt sympathy, and our 
prayers are fervently offered to Rim who {once before 
raised His Hand to stay that of Death, to save hit* Loving 
child Markaadeya. 

* # 
We remember, -when we were bust in Bamgaiore, in a 
house where the hand of death had 
been felt On a very aged gentle- 
man, telling our friends what we were to understand 
by this story of M&rkandeya- The teaching of this story 
is simply -expressed by the scriptaral text. " Remember 
now thy creator in the ttays At thy youth." The poet 
also has— 

" Be wise today ; tie madness to def<»r. 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ■, 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed nut of life. 

Procnaitination is the thief of lime— 

Tear after year it steals, till all all fled 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of on-etenml scene. 

And why T because he thinks himself immortal 

All men think all men JmorUl but themselves. 

We do not take time by the forelock and attend to oar 
d'eftTefcf necessity first. We think onr religious salvation 
cavn wait. There isa'time for all things and for thinking 
of Goad in paftten'ter When we are young and robust 
asd -strefsg and healthy, we do not thin* there is any 
necessity for -thinking of God. Ntow is the time for the 
"pursuit of wordly ambition and wealth and pleasure and 
Jollity and when the 'vigour »f manhood ceases, when 
earthly -pleasures begin to pall, and when old age comtes. 
wit* pain and sorrow, then is the time we ordinarily turn 
39 



9ur thoughts, to God. But will imTi time ever come f 
Shall we Wrtr rtfech tlimtftocied'tihio? What if we -shall 
be cut off in the very midst of onr yortth and vigour, in 
the very mMst 6f mit ai-dent pursuit after power and pelf 
in the Very 1 midst of our sxrjoymerit of JoVe and pleasure? 
Where shall we be then ? Sflal. we ndt note -sacrificed 
in a few years of vain pursuit after transient pleasnAs, a 
whole life, and everlasting life and everlasting Bliss ? 
Markandeya was doomed tr> death at 16 years of age. 
Well, lo! Rather he acted on [the firm conviction that 
death was ever present, was always at hand, " Time flies, 
death urges, knells call, Hell threatens, Heaven invites." 
To over-co-tne death, to gain ever-ltisiing life (ctsf^uj ufi 
gB)^ mvtL<&) one must work for his salvation at once* and 
even new. And thia Life and Love eternal can only be 
secured by ridding yourself of yourself {jtisuu^su & 
L/ f «uu;j») and by blending your love and life in this 
Other one, by worship of Him with all your heart and 
with all your soul, wen nou? when your energies are fresh 
atid intellects unclouded, and hearts untouched by sorrow 
and pain, and not when the eyes become dim, and 
Speech begins to fail and the mind begins «fco wander and 
death is knocking at you*- door. 

&tpwg,tainu 0^nn.'i^fiui-i^ S^uiL® semap 
,#!£ffaV<2$<(D0 m QajiriL/La mS6»W<?<_ ir i£ — Qu>nt!$®p Htm 

.sriLT(*5 WirSfejfiiBBo'Lj -Gu-t ts n lb . 






The text is that of Saint Tifuniular, that match less 

A text and its com- Song. 
tnentary. 

e_at>jujjp-p ti-gw sir Stop iQamsQfUJiet (jetoirs-irtir, 

^vasiijp'p SiGt-iira) 6$tiay,4 Qpr&vuni e(8j 

" O you dumb, who speak of the unspeakable, 
Can you reach the limits of the limit-less one ? 
Wher like the waveless water, the soul -attains calm 
Then will the Lord of the matted hair 
Shine iu yon brightest" 
And its commentary we 'extwCt from the ' VoiceH of "a 
still night' appearing in the Nov. Dumber of the 'Universal 
Brother hood.' 

" Keep thy soul at peace, as a still and quiet lake, that 
tfce depth of the ikies may find its reflection in thee ; and 
a flower of the shore- see again in thee its vernal beaojj - 
and that cloud boat travelling oft the blue with its taut 
sails and hiding at times the sun , and that sun [Siva 
Surya) etnerging from the cloud, shining so radietit above 
the earth -sweet and refreshed by the rain (kriruna man) 

" Lull thy soul into the endless harmony with the smeien 
of tbe world, which seems to buzz as a golden bee. Thnt 
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which is Divine is reflected on thy wave,, that which is 
e»rthly. lie on the bottom deep. When then art still, 
the Radiance of Eternity (Anadi Jyotis) is burning 
upon thee ; 1ml when a stone of passion falls into thy 
waters, the blackness of thy deep9 will appear, the 
blackness of the soil and -mud" 



N. S.' writes to the Universal Brother hood: — "There 
is one word that expresses all good 
Selfishness and Self- al ,d ODe wor d that opposes it. The 
great all-powerful uplifting and up- 
building word is Love ! It is Harmony ! There is a light 
and warmth, a shadow and coolness, a joy and rest even 
in the word itself. There is a tumult and a calm, a 
combination of the forces that is indescribable. 



even for the writer The world has suffered long endbgh 

from this publication of legcrid and sanot.ification of chance 
utteren ces- Are we modern studeuts of Tbeosophy to con- 
tinue this fully or asew%to aid in turning the clear, steady 
light of common sense on the phantasies of the ages, and 
making these shadows flee away ? Credulity in a false 
' e&otericism ' is as- bod as credulity in a false * Science ' — 
"nay is worse, for it goes deeper within." 



" Love is rooted in eternity and its threads that focus in 
the present are so powerful that when the clouds and the 
corruptions of life are wiped away, revealing the natural 
self, that self is God-like. 1 ' 

" The opposing power and word is selfishness ; all evil, 
meanness, and crime, all Inst and worldliness are treaceable 
to selfishness as its cause. Ambition, jealousy, and the 
innumerable ills of life are the out-growtb of selfishness- 
But this evil is a sham. It is on the outside. Behind 
all and underneath and rooted in the pasc is Love. Cover- 
ed up vMi rust and rot is the Divine Spark that we all 
worship ! Underneath is the Beauty that fires love and 
devotion ! In the heart of hearts is that Harmony of 
«teroity, Love ! 

A kindly thought, 'a loving deed, lift, giving and 
revivifies even a dying spark ; it helps to burn away the 
dross, and lift the life one step nearer the desired end. 
W« are always surrounded by affinitits- If we will hold 
love in the heart, Brother-hood in the mind, and help 
with our hands, we shall be surrounded by Angels and a 
glorious golden light. 1 " 

* * 

Tlii- writer in the Watch Tower of last month's 'Theo- 
sophical Review ' conveys a kindly 
warning and caution to Theosopbic 
readers not to create authority out of conjecture and not 
to regard emphatic utterances as 'esoteric knowledge' 
which warning in our opinion has not be^n given too soon. 
For we have not unfrcqucntly heard our brothers accept 
as the veriest Gospel, anything and everything which may 
appear in such a magazine, ho, vever wild and unsubstanti- 
ated the theory may be. He says " My guesses on various 
allegorical and mystical points of Zoroastriauanism may 
be right or wrong but this much alone is certain, that they 
cannot be authoritative, for they are still mere hypotheses 



* *-:n n Liii[i. 



» * 



A very old error. 



It is not for us to correct Scholars like Professors Monier 
Williams and Max Mailer, but when 
such slips are for ever perpetuated 
and made the basis fo,r other theories, then it is time, the 
correction is given. We refer to the mistake in the trans- 
lation of the last sentence pi the famous 'Nasadasad' 
Hymn' in the Rig Veda. The last lines are usually 
translated thus. 

He only 

Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient Lord, 
Assuredly knows all, or haply knows he not ? 



* * 



The last sentence fa a suicidal one and we are gi*u to say 
this is not the correct translation or rendering. A more 
proper rendering is given in the translation of the same 
Hymn given at page 44, iu that useful publication by the 
Society for the resuscitation of Indian Literature, Veda*. 

" He who in the Highest Hea\ en it the Ruler of this 
Universe, does indeed know b>U not another can possess that 
knowledge " 

We have already poiuLcd ont that Sat and Asat in this 
hymn is also not to be translated as ought and nought, 
but only as the seen and unseen Universe of matter. 



the THEOLOGICAL SPiuaTION JN INDIA. 



We cannot do full justice in any review of it 
however full to that interesting and highly suggestive 
article which appeared from the pen of that talented 
Anglo-Indian statesman and Scholar who goea by the 
name of Vamadeo Shaatri. It displays an amount of 
erudition end what >a rare a deeper insight into the 
real feelings and thoughts of the people ; "and his 
observations are far truer than many we meet with 
in the writings of profound Oriental Scholars, *nd 
Indian Missionaries. The first observation which he 
makes is about the all-absorbing interest, which is 
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evinced by an Indian ia regard to the consideration 
of religious and metaphysical pro- 

3 r.r&.^ ble ™*- ™* ^ ****** his conclu" 

on philosophy. sions in tnt.se nappy Words, "I am 

Bnre that a religion without any 

philosophy at all is no more stable than a house built 

on the edge of a great Indian river, which cuts away 

its banks or changes its course periodically." And 

the- common miscpice which an ordinary treigner 

commits is in supposing that no good can be found in 

the oruio&ry forms of religious beliefs prevailing in 

India except an endless series of superstitious rites 

and ceremonies, and when he has scoffed at these and 

answered to bis own satisfaction—what is s opposed to 

be the philosophy of Hinduism, namely the Maya 

Theory of Sankara, he thinks he has under-miDed 

Hinduism and he waits for the harvest, fondly hoping 

to see the old superstructure tumble and fall down 

into rains. He is hardly aware that the two principal 

religions into which the whole Hindu population 

can be divided, Saivism and Yaishnavism, are each 

based on an old, very old philosophy, and variations 

in the forms of belief and rituals are not so real 

ae the differences in the field of thought;' and 

divisions and sub-divisions of these principal religions 

are also in the main due to ontological differences. 

The masses of the people have a religion which iB 

all-sufficient unto them, which appeals to all 

their emotional, moral, and intellectual and historical 

■susceptibilities and which as a learned fcheoBophic 

lady truly observed combines both freedom of thought 

and rigidity of conduct. It must become more 

and more evident therefore as our learned ' Shaatri' 

points out that if this ancient citadel of religion and 

philosophy should coue to be shaken, should come 

to I03B its all-absorbing hold ou the Indian mind, the 

cause should be looked for not in any foreign religion 

or religions, not in any reforming 

Indian Religion faiths in India %ut it should surely 

undermined by - , . , , , , 

Western Education be fouod in the materializing tend- 

aud Western Forms enciea f westeru education and 
of Government.. 

western forma of Government 

The education imparted by Government' ia wholly 
secular and non-religious ; the standard of living 
furnished by weatevn sojourners in this land, who 
live almost in gilded palaces and ■ flower-festooned 
villas is simply fascinating; the administrative machi- 
nery is becoming more and more costly ; and the im- 
proved ideas of sanitation forces on the people new 
wants, which all tend to increase the cost of living. 



• And the excesses and vices,, of the west in regard to 
drink and food Ac, are alto obtaining a firmer and 
firmer grip on the land. And reformers preach too that 
unless yoii have a high standard of living you cannot 
rise in the scale of civilization. . All these influences 
induce a spirit of utter indifferentisa to Teligious topics, 
a greater quest after wealth aod luxury, and the 
formation of a new school of political and social re- 
formers. And it was olny the otber day one of our 
respected countryman pointed out the great necessity 
that existed for counteracting such materialising 
tendencies by the starting of great educational insti- 
tutions such as the central Hindu College of Benares. 

The writer next proceeds to show what various 
influences moral, physical and religious, are 
are being brought to bear upon him and what his 
attitude generally is towards the Christian religion 
and after stating the old proverb that mstory is like 
an old almanac and. the same events and modes of 

thought recur, though at different 
Alma!nac y ' ^ °' d aeas ° ns and « a changed order, he 

proceeds to instance the case of the 
rise of Christianity itself on the Mediterranean coast 
and from thence to draw the parallels in the present* 
case and the contrasts. He ia good enough to ' 
point out that it was from Asia that Europe has 
West ondebted to draWD wh *** v er was profound, 
the EaBt for its philosophical and transcendental in 
philosophy. the weBtern creeda and that IndIa 

was the fountain-head of all the higher - and deeper 

religious ideas which had alwaysflowed from theSast to 

the West ; and that the chief strength of Christianity 

consisted in its being a well organised and perfected 

theological creed sanctioned and upheld by t]je union 

between church and state and enforcing its tenets and 

dogmas with both temporal and spiritual power ; and 

he also points oat elsewhere how this led to persecution, 

whereas in the case of the Hindu religion it was not 

possible. He also proves that Hindusim is a Religion 

and not a theology, and that we 

Hinduism a Reli- cave cosmologies aod tJieosophies 
gion, Christianity a , , ... 

theology D ut no dogmatic rulings upon such 

-questions as nre settled by the 
Christian creeda, the result of which is that whereas 
'the Indian Religion anJ tbeosopfay is elastic enough 
to change and adjust itself with the change of the 
advancing condition and stage of the individual, the 
Christian formulas and dogmas have become stereo- 
typed and hardened, and the sacred history has become 
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so'Htowobite tf*tt : nY> body «fcn l*y Ms Unto* d" & to 
'exfclam ft aWay tes the Hindu does -with his sacrdd 
His"tory (Poramftt) giving it 1 * ire* allegorical meaning 
^Wd-Signiftcarice ; to such, facts ; and iVeoAseqirenfcB, 
Christian theology is under 1 the disadvantage <*£ 
coming into open conflict and 'eonti*dt'cti<m With 
^cienoe and Rationalism. The vivifying prm^ipte 
of CbrigWataity is the securing of moral gotta, by 
setting forth authoritatively some powerful motives 
for conduct ; htod on the mistaken impi'easioti,^- 
tbe one of the very few mistakes we could discover 
in the whotea-rticle^-thattheBindu^stem df Religi- 
ons ihought has its citadel iti tanseendatital idealism 
he says that the Hindu ethical sanctions are weak 
and ineffectual. Another more serious mistake which 

he makes is When he wishes "to 
Hinduism not poli- y^.^ th e S y mp ifch e 'tic connection 

between increasing devotion to 
GddSiva, fc'n'd dp'en commemoration of the Mahratta 
tohief Sivaji. A Writer lite Vamdeo shdstri should have 
known better 6i India, with its vast extent and geogra- 
phical differences, and. "political variations ia the past 
and before 'tfh'e'Brifcish advent, when India was divided 
frJto so mAiiy 'hundreds of petty ■states and king- 
"tfoniB at open War Wfdh "each other. And we have 
the Written Opinion of a great 'Scholar in 'the western 
^JfeBi'Se'noy th'tftfeaiV ism as understood in the Souih 
o'f India is utterly unknown in Tiis presidency. And 
We ttray'fuVtk'eV bear 'testimony 'to 'the fact that ihe 
greatest preachers and Writers we have to-day in thn 
isotith'w'dnld scorn to look 'upon questions of policy 
6Y#oVerftb5e*nt 'Wlth'an'y cdn"c6rn,ana they live the 
Hfedf ■t*Wfed 't&eltts'«s 'than o'f public 'men. "What 
ohlteftfa in one pa¥t of such a Vast Country and in 
Cue to'Wti, MBho'Mtl^lofat all Tie applied or extended 
teiafoy orjh* piace or town, fey the Way in i> BS2 lie 



-is i good though Tto.aoWfce "tar ttmg MtM, aft*d p€y a 
fitting 'cotripVhweBt « oat 'WWraed cnntributor Rev. 
Father G. Bsrtofi Anil i% t*e$Aowia*f. passage, ne 
■nicely <$fsi?riinfO!£tes btfCweeu the pursuit afw»r •feightfr 
Bfcid BoHeY Sfjfrftuaiisni and yogic 
Hfadn »nd Edto- tjJrttrtl tfyeBe -aftidta tfna.iim »u4 

pean loga. 

• of spirittfalism 'aimed at by his 

fefropean Tyrothor's and sisters. 

"%r, if ih'e longing to see *fufther through the 
outer husk of the phenomenal World overpowers 
and enthrals him, he" may clarify the ondinary 
sense perceptions by ascetic exercises, which give -the 
power of discerning subtle e volutes of matter and 
spirit. I have heard tnat certain rudimentary indi- 
cations of this latent faculty, which nas course, been 
known to us for centuries, have latterly HLcractod 
notice in "England, where some sort of group or sect 
of initiates has Tjeen'formed for necromantic experi- 
ments. But it is said that, in accordance with the 
utilitarian complexion taken by all modern research, 
the chief Object of this sect is "to communicate, with 
the ghosts of dead ktnsfolk or national celebrities. In 
our country the cultivation 6£ such abnormal faculties 
is the stook-in-trade o'f wizards and other wonder- 
workers, whom I by no means brand as impostors; 
though *'ihey take a very low degree in ibe occaft 
soience, and "the true spiritualist ratha? disdains their 
acquaintance. -It is'at nest a naturalistic art, directed 
towards the extension oi our bodily faculties into a 
new region of experimental discovery ; bat we are 
no more disposed than are the Christian Churches. 
to 'find any solace within the confines df sensational 
experience ; for to abcep't such conclusions would, 
be a confession o'f spiritual ignorance, the dishonouring 
servitude out of Which we are perpetually striving to 
escape/' 
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The thick iniet tfcat once enveloped the past history 
of India has slowly been dispelled by the study of the 
ancient literary documents suddenly set on foot by a 
handfnl of European orientalists towards the cIobo of 
the last century. Not only the ancient literature of 
India itself, bat the immortal remains of the hoary 
Greek lore, nay, the history of the overthrown - 
kingdoms of Parthta, Media and Chaldea,were brought 
to bear upon the pages of Indian history. The 
history of India in those remote epochs when Greek 
philosophers took lessons from wandering Indian 
mendicants,* when the religion of Zoroaster was 
visibly influenced by the creed of the Brahmins, 
assumes a new meaning in the light cf modern 
historical scholarship. The historian of India, the 
philosopher that would see in the life of the Indian 
peoples an immobile stagnation and the orientalist that 
observes behind [the appRrent incongruity of Indian 
religions a steady organic growth, are to be sought, by 
a Btrange irony of fate, in the same individual. When 
one dares come forward as a Sanskritist, he must 
needs be a sedulous student of Indian religions 
and a zealous arranger of Indian documents, to boot. 
Those are the complementary offices which, in combi- 
nation, never fail to tire the attention of him that 
takes to the study of one of thepi. As we ponder 
over the exacting duties of a legitimate historian of 
India, we can not fail to think of hosts of " marketable" 
men who without any pretence whatsoever to a critical 
study of Indian languages, and sorely lacking genuine 
historical acumen, pose to write text-books of Indian 
History and memoirs -on Ancient India by retailing 
second-hand knowledge under meretricious eloquence. 
To this band of men, historians like ElphiDStoue, 
Wheeler and Keene belong. A true historian of 
India, instinct with a love for Indian institutions, is 
yet to rise and competency for work is sure to be had 
when the harvest is ripe. When oriental research 
would have progressed to a fairly wide extent, when 
gladiatorial controversies had given place to settlement 
of solid facts, when noisy nriticistn results in leaving 
behind impeccable truth*, there would be room for a 
historian to appear, and there would be fects for him 
to compare, collate and sift. In the midst of the 
sickening blare of trumpets iu the dusty arena of 
pre'eutday orientalists, when fiicts of Ethfcology 
ovLi-turn theories of Philology, when a veten»o 
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student of Indian religions can not be convinced 
by the arguments of an Epigraphist, little work conlg 
be expected to be done by a conscientious historian 
of India. What can be done in the direction 
of history-writing with *he present materials 
at an orientalist's disposal is best illustrated in 
Dr. Bhandarkar's " Early History of the Decern " 
whi'.'h, to say the least of it, is a dry-bone ot dates 
and epigraphical results little animated by ine true 
philosophy of history. Still we are not warranted in 
passing a malevolent criticism on such a nobie war*. 
The key to the whole secret of history-writing is less 
to be found in the individual capabilities of men 
thau in the sufficiency of materials that inspires even 
an averge man to undertake the work. But though 
a real historian, under the present circumstances, 
can not be seen, it is Dot uncommon to find a stately 
doctor of Indian religions, or a learned lecturer 
on Dravidian languages or Aryan folklore. To 
measure the benifit that has been derived "bf oriental 
learning we have only to compare thjB amonnt nf 
knowledge we possess at this moment respecting the 
Vedic, Brahnoinic and Buddhistic India with what 
Warreo Hastings knew of it when he laid for 
good the foundation-stone of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The latter event mnst remain 
memorable beyond everything else in the .1 Duals 
of Oriental Scholarship, The impetus which Warren 
Hastings gave to the study .of Indian languages 
by the establishment of the said institution and 
the keen interest he personally took an oriental 
studies have resulted in nothing less thau* an aptnal 
revolution iu the thought of the West during the last 
half-a-century. 

The illustrious names of Sir William Jones, Charles 
Wilkins, and T. H. Colebrooke still live on the lips 
of many -a distinguished Sanskritist. These were the 
men who were iu every sense pioneers of Aoglo- 
Sanskrit learning and their labours, will not be for- 
gotten till Sanskrit scholarship ceases continuing fo 
bold it i present all-absorbing sway. It is intensely 
interesting to study how their work in small begin- 
nings has eventually, after a long course of persisting 
influence, led in. our own day to the production of 
such mighty oracles of Sanskrit learning as P*of : 
Max Miiller and CowelJj Roth and Bohtlingk. The 
rapid strides with tvhich oriectal ^truing has been 
progress) ug, and the signal triumphs it has aohiev*d 
as a pure labour of love with many men, are best seen 
iu tbti enthusiasm witn which the tivld of Sanskrit 
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has in reoent times been parcelled oat by European 
and American labourers to specialise their sphere of 
work. Sir William Jones could scarcely have even 
dreamt of a day when men like Professors Keilhorn 
and Goldstucker should betake themselves to the 
study of Sanskrit grammar, when an authoritative 
scholar like Professor Mftx-MiilJer should confine his 
attention to the Big-Veda, when Richard Garbe 
should take up ODly tha Sankbya philosophy for his 
exclusive study Nor is this all. The degree of 
specialization has gone very far up. Even branches 
of Sanskrit studies have been subdivided and 
subsections of these sub-divisions boast at present of 
their indefatigable students. It may seem scarcely 
credible for many to be told that the department of 
the Indian systems of lexicography has an eminent- 
expounder in Th. Zacharias of Halle, that the 
repelling region of Vedic phonetics is ruled over by 
Liebich of Breslau, that Bloorafield has lightened the 
trouble of many would-be students of the Atharva- 
veda which is even now a sealed book to the orthodox 
Brahmins, that Indian astrology, astronomy and 
mathematics are laboriously understood by Thibaut 
and Sanskrit medical works are explained by Jolly of 
Wiirzburg. Specialization is becoming more and 
more the rule and fashion of Sanskrit scholarship and 
there are unmistakable signs in the times that this 
spirit will strive more ardently on for ever. An idea 
can be gained to what length specialization has exten- 
ded in this direction from the magnificent roya: 
octavo volumes entitled the " Encyclopoedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research "* now being issued by a German 
book-seller under the editorship of the famous Dr. 
Bubler. Among the list of collaborators we find a 
glittering roll of names which ought to be a pleasing 
pride to the new conditions of Sanskrit scholarship. 
More might be said also of the storehouse of learning 
which is placed at the disposal of the cultured public 
in the gorgeous Clarendon Press serials entitled " The 
sacred books of the East" and edited by that modern 
wonder of oriental learning, Prof Max Muller and in 
the " The sacred books of the Buddhists"t issued under 
the supervision of that same veteran Sanskrit scholar. 
We can also mention in this connection the rich 
" lndischo Studien " ofProf Weber, the " Triibner's 
Oriental Series" and the "Proceedings" and "Journals" 



of the various learned oriental societies founde* 1 . in 
nearly all paits of the world. Of the latter, " the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal " with its branches, 
"the American Oriental Society' and the "German 
Oriental Society " deserve prominent mention. The 
movement exhibited in the Ftarting of "The Harward 
Oriental Series "* reflects great credit on the taste of 
American Scholarship. It is an agreeable contrast 
for a modern student of Sanskrit who is literally 
bored by the stupifying din of recent industry and 
achievements to transfer himself iu thought to those 
times when Sir William Jones aod Charles Wilkins 
learnt their Sanskrit. At a time when the Brahmin 
Pundits had not shaken off their time-honored 
prejudices for instructing a Mlechha. in their sacred 
lore, when English students of Sanskrit had to learn 
even their Sanskrit alphabet from the very Pundits 
whom iu these days of enlightenment, none but an 
advanced European scholar of Sanskrit is able to 
converse with without the help of an interpreter, 
when, learners who were usually filling high offices 
in the Indian courts had to leave much of their stiff 
reserve before wilhng to sit at a Brahmin's feet, the 
hardship of those early English students conld 
scarcely have of been oE a light nature. Suffice 
it to say that both Sir William Jones and Charles 
Wilkins learnt their Sanskrit uuder Brahmin Pundits 
and they went home with their " Note-books" 
full of '* meanings" and fi explanations" to be, in 
due course, given to the world. The former 
published a translation of Sahuntala which took the 
European world by an agreeable surprise and the 
latter, a Sanskrit G rammer and a book on " Sanskrit 
Roots" Their views on the resources of Sanskrit 
langUHge are of the same nature and each has nothing 
to say but homage to the universal excellence of 
Sanskrit Literature. To quote. Sir William Jones, 
" The Sanskrit Language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more excel- 
lently refined than either "t He wrote a great deal in 
the pages of " the Asiatic Researches" and his style 
has a radiance and colour matched only by Prof : 
Wilson's later writings. Charles Wilkins'Grainmar was 
in its own way a masterly product — we must not shut 
our eyes to the glaring truth that lie was the first 



•Xearly eleven volume Lave now been published ; Three are in 
course of rapid publication. The books :u-<: feMnlswRo in licvman 
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+ This is a new enterprise of Mix Muller undtv i lie ,iai['on»?e of 
tlni King of Siam 
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wrtter of a Sanskrit grammar for the European 
students, and hence onght to have experienced 
difficulties scarcely. conceivable to us — which, without 
the serioaa troubles attendant on one bent upon 
mastering the indigenous works on Sanskrit grammar, 
enabled Bopp, one ^>f the founders of the modern 
science of Comparative Philology, to become & 
profound Sanskrit grammarian. Bopp had not r&ad 
even one Sanskrit work on grammar,* and yet,» he 
was able, after a study of Wilkins' book to introduce 
his own epoch-making changes in the roatm of 
Sanskrit Grammar. Every student of Sanskrit knows 
how much Bopp has simplified the principles regulat- 
ing the declension of nounst by classifying the 
case-terminations on a nevT" basis altogether, and 
enunciating easily-understood rules to discriminate 
and apply them, Colebrook's interests lay in 
a different direction. He was not content with the 
study of Sanskrit grammar which was the one abid- 
ing pasBiou for Wilkins, nor did he stop with reading 
Sanskrit dramas, lyrics and lawbooks.- in which 
Jones found intense delight. His extensive and 
reliable knowledge of Indian philosophy bore fruition 
in some of his most beautiful essays which are 
even now, after the lapse of nearly a century, 
looked up to as a clear and concise exposition 
of the Indian^ philosophical teachings. He studied 
many SanskriF books bearing on mathematics 
including astronomy, and traces of this knowledge 
could be found in nearly all his writings. He wrote 
successively essays on the laws, the philosophies, the 
religions, manners and social customs, and " the 
Funeral Ceremonies" of the Hindus. To this day, what 
he has written on Sanskrit grammar holds its 
eminence for all the modern zeal of recent German 
scholarship. He was a man that worked his way 
with admirable patience and painstaking scrutiny, 
through the intricate labyrinth of 1'anini and other 
Sanskrit grammarians, and the unfinished fragment 
of his Sanskrit Grammar ho has left to posterity is 
the best introduction now available an; where to the 
study of indigenous grammars. To this period also 
belongs Johnson who translated Ititojimh-sn. The 
next great Sanskritist who Wfw alsc u doctor of 
medicine, that had done capital service v> the caiwi 
of Sanskrit scholarship was the memorable I'roicssm- 
H. H. Wilson. Alongside of l'rof. Wilson most 
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not omit to think of the venerable Serampore 
missionaries, Carey and Marshman who, without doing 
prejudice to their primary duties as missionaries 
acquired » knowledge of .Sanskrit which enabled 
them successively ttf publish dictionaries and 
translate Sanskrit classics besides writing books on 
the religion and social customs of the Indiana which 
breathe a singular freedom from those malevolent 
representations, and venomous carpinps which are 
the common hall-mark of missionaries' works on 
India. Instances are uot wanting now-a-d-.tys of 
missionaries, without either the slightest resrect 
for the dignity of their labour, or the least senbe of 
regard for humanity which they are supposed to 
uplift and ennoble by the new religion they bring for 
its acceptance, writing books with no better purpose 
than to insult a religionist or to outrage the feelings 
of a friend of India. A smattering of Sanskrit, or 
worse still, a second-hand knowledge of Anglo-Sanskrit 
books read with little broad-mindedness is all the 
equipage the missionaries carry with them whenever 
they begin inflicting the readiog public with their 
blatant gabble. Marshman and Carey were in all 
ways, noble servants of Christ, and their translation 
of Ramayana* and Carey's " Grammar of SungeVrit 
Language " and essays, are, though rare, read with 
intense interest by all students of Sanskrit. But the 
outstanding figure at this period, which could count 
among good Sanskritiste, besides Marshman and 
Carey, Ward and many a good-hearted Missionary, 
people like Gorrieso, Julius Mohl, Schlegel and 
Fauche, is certainly Professor Wilson, Julius Mohl 
is justly illustrious no less for his oriental research 
than for whettin.sr the appettite of many an earnest 
student of Sanskrit in the forties by assistance 
rendered in the shape of munificent donations for 
pursuing Sanskrit studies and by his personal 
example as a scholar. Gorrieso, Schlegel, and F.iuche, 
by a strange concurrence of aims, had each of them 
worked at India's master-epic, tlip J?amay-inn, with- 
out the other knowing of it. As a, result of this we 
had a splendid crop of new translations of the epic 
within a verv short interval. Gorrieso brought out 
an excellent edition of Rnmayan at the expense of 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. The text is primed 
in a style that can not b.. surpassed in any country 
for the almost regal magnificence of paper, printing, 
and get-itp. lie translated Ramayana into Italian 
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-whieh"hith* #orde of a discerning critic "may. 

* |» eqnalkd bat not sarpnssed in any other of the 
kagaagea of Barope. In his translation he has 
carefully preserved a" Dantesqne idiom and fan* of 

OH, mm free from all Iocs* patois; his rendering 

h nwt faithful and bis language elegant and 
spirited.'** Sehlegel published a Latin translation 
and Faache, the most intrepid and indefatigable of 
traasawors from Sanskrit, has given to the world a 
highly-finiahed version into French. Professor Wilson 
whom it is nothing short of literary sacrilege to com- 
pare with other men of hie lime, was even s much 
greater figure than Colebrooke himself in combined 
knowledge of various branches of Sanskrit learning. 
He learnt in addition to what Colebrooke had already 
achieved for him, Hindu Music as treated in books 
(there is a story yet current among European ori- 
entalists that he was pronounced unfit by a Brahman 
songster to whom he applied for tuition in teaching 
staging) and studied Sanskrit books on medicine and 
snrgery. Hi* qualifications as » medical man render- 
ed him eminently osefnl for this part oE the tusk. 
The wealth of learning he acquired in India daring 
his long star, he has given to us in about three dozen 

. Toinme* of royal octavo. His lectures on che "Theatre 
of the Hindus" and his vigorous, yet, literal trans- 
lation of Fwfaro Parana which preserves in a 
remarkable degree the devotional tinge of the original, 
are jet classics. He had a fine poetic vein and this 
served him in good stead whenever he translated 
Sanskrit books into English verse. His brilliant essays 
on almost every conceivable oriental subject are a. 
treat in themselves for the general reader for abundant 
harmony of rhythm, for colour and movement, for 
energy ^nd fragrance. His poetical translations of 
many dramas souud a chorus of ravishing music. As 
a triumph of the power which Professor Wilson 
possessed in suitably Englishing Sanskrit pocras, w« 
may look at his translation into verse of that delicate 

.lyrico-pastnral of Kahdasa — M< nhaxu>t!i&«t — which is 
unrivalled in prvserviug for us. the swing of tripping 
strength and the luxuriance of woodbind associations 
the gentle perfume, the ^3y sheen mid the chime of 
silver boils which ever are the reader's unjovincnt 
when be sits to read the Sanskrit idyl. His version 
of Muyka.-ntndi.H-x ena only bi-coni pared to the delici- 
ous prose-versioTt of Theocritus, Bum aud il-sclius 
from the pen of Andrew l^ng. The pipings which 
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we actually hear from she verdant alleys of a I 
garden on reading Edward F itiG Bra id's version, of 
R-ibaiyvt of Omar Khayyam are thjpaa of another rare 
orientalist who is a-bont player on ante. Many people 
have attempted poetical versions of hnperaat Sans- 
krit i-henim, notably Mr. Grr*5th of 
Mr. Mair of many Sanskrit teats from 
rat and elsewhere, Mr. Tawney of 
and . Sir Edwin Arnold of Bh^gsvnd Gifca. In all 
these cases there is not the fmatent echo of the 
melody of the original. The shackles of versifica- 
tion by which the translators are bound impede their 
progress and cripple their strength. What perhaps 
they might have done better in preen they did wont 
m wretched verse. Cacophony jostleg m oar ear and 
we are tempted to cast away the version, and seek 
msdi plcj^anter reading in the original. The fault 
never lies with the original, uor does it milium in the 
u-vaHalata* 7 * knowledge of Sanskrit, it arises in hm 
mistaking the pedestrian -like prosy verse which is 
little else but versified rhymes and bald prase, for fine 
poetry which alone can givre melody. As a relief from 
these dissonances we can turn to Prof. Wilson's poetry 
which unites the rare qualities of aQvery melody, 
fidelity to the original, and nervous i [minimi When 
Prof. Wilson, near whom we have tarried rather hmg 
was doing good work in England aa professor of Sans- 
krit at the university of Oxford, Eng. Buruaaf wan 
lecturing in France. The lectures of the latter drew 
to Paris many students from varans uni v e r siti es all 
over the continent. His name will live in the memory 
of all men as an industrious Vadie scholar, aa the 
founder of the modern ** Science of Religion," aa an 
unearther of ancient Buddhistic books and an the 
translator of Shaguvai Parana. He was a master of 
nearly all the oriental languages and was chiefly re- 
markable for having introduced into the study of 
Sanskrit that spirit of critical research which charac- 
terises uil the labours of the existing Samt li n ttHlw . He 
died wljen very young and he is always regarded as a 
AntrrcHuus genius considering his very brief life and 
his very extensive and profound oviental scholarship. 
Prof. Max Mailer was a student for some time under 
this illustrious man, and learnt from him many of the 
virtues he no.v possesses as the bulwark of Sanskrit 
Learning. Between Burnout and Prof. Mag Mailer a 
few men might be noted. We may mention with em- 
phasis fcfie munu of Thomson, the translator of Bkaga- 
o«il tjitn, Ben fey, the author of u. dictionary and a 
Sunskrit gramma* and it pui awaking coutixuab>r to 
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the etymology of Sanskrit language, Darmesteter, an 
authoritative scholar of Zend and a sympathetic ex- 
pounder of the religion of the Parsis, Hillebrandt 
who has done much in the domain of oriental mytho- 
logy and Whitney, a well-meaning bat a down-trodden 
scholar whp was mora* than once roundly snubbed by 
Prof. Mar Mailer for his hasty conclusions in the 
science of Sanskrit grammar. There are other name*», 
not minor ones by anj means, which we must omit Jior 
the present for want of space, names like those of 
Burnell and Goldstucker, Buhler and the rest. Prof. 
Max Muller's labours are too well-known to Deed any 
special enumeration. He is well received as a compara- 
tive philologist, as an authoritative and very useful 
Vedic scholar and an earnest and sympathetic student 
of world's religions. His notion of Christ's religion is 
coloured through and through with Vedaotism, and 
his being prepared to recognise Christ as the 
Pratyagatma of the Indian philosophers, as the Logos 
of the Alexandrian School of thinkers, as the Daimonion 
of Socrates will be most uopalatable to the "Orthodox''' 
divines.* His knowledge of many religions has widened 
his mental horizon and he is prepared to find nuggets 
of pure gold in all religions strata. To him " miracles" 
in the modern acceptation of the term is no longer 
necessary to .heighten the value of any religions 
teaching.t To-surround the founders of each religion 
with a half-mystic, half-spiritual halo is the birthright 
of humanity % and this, he says, is due to a disease that 
attacks the human mind in its transitional stage from 
a knowledge of the finite to a dim yearning after the 
Infinite in Nature. To him, as to Mohammad, the Sun 
rising everyday in the rosy east and flooding the 
heavens in a mellow effulgence of russet and silver is 
a'greater rairaole thaualtthe "miracles" of Christianity 
put together. The Siddhis which the Yogis acquire 
are, with Mjx Muller, interesting studies in the patho- 
logy of the brain and nervous system and." Theoso- 
phiealMahatmas" and " Esoteric Buddhism" have little 
meaning and less foundation. § 

According to Prof. Max Muller, if we have learnt to 
recognise the Christ in us, the Jivatma in our doings, 
the Logos in our life, we have learnt the best lesson 
which religion could teach. One step more and we 



* Vide Ma,* Muller's " Natural Heligion "'_ pp. .".70 
hi* " Tlieosophy or PHyt'liuln^icnl Religion " |ij*. jHS vt 
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find that Christ and' God are one in essence, •livatma 
and Paramata are only differences in degree. But 
the actual realization is not on this side of life bat 
must be reserved for the activity. beyond the grave. 
The so-caHed Jivanmuktafit&tb is merely a momentary 
mental rapture enjoyed, and not the real mtmmiim 
bonwji. Not Prof. Max Muller alone has his vigws 
tinctured and his heart comforted by the stndy of 
Indian Philosophy, especially of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. Schopenhauer derived immense solace from 
the study of Upani shads and his philosophic creed was 
thoroughly permeated by the Upanishad doctrines. 
Prof. Duesson is another of modern men whom the 
balm of Vedanta has allayed and soothed when sway- 
ed by the pessimistic effects of recent science. He 
is a zealous propagandist of the Yedantic creed and 
an admirable student of all the European schools of 
thought. Not to speak of his solid additions to the 
modern '* Science of Religion", Prof. Max Muller 
deserves the greatest praise in the interests of Sans- 
krit scholarship. He has been a tower, of strength 
against the headlong innovations of modern men in 
interpreting old Sanskrit books, and qhiefly instru- 
mental in teaching European Sauskritists to elucidate 
Sanskrit texts according to traditional methods, and in 
persuading others to follow in the wake of native 
commentators in explaining Vedas and other ancient- 
books, and not to desecrete tbe ancient documents 
coming down to us from times lost in the twilight of 
hoary antiquity, by laying the impious haofls of rough* 
acd-ready *vork. Sayana, he tells us, Jias solved 
many a real difficulty in the interpretation of Big- 
Veda, and but for his assistance, the noisy clamour and 
despicable self-conceit of modern precipitate men 
would not have availed even one jot in unravelling 
the meaning of that venerable Aryan heirloom. His 
respect Jor native commentators fiuds a still more 
powerful expression io the writings of many of his 
pupils. Not only lie is for following native authorities 
whenever there are difficulties in which it wil' »t 
unsafe to venture on a despatnte "guess but lit- j,usi- 
tively recommends the utility of reading Sanskr.t 
books with the assistauef! of native Pundits. There are 
pitfalls in the study of ancient philosophy fro;u which 
only the torehlighE >>f traditional teaching will carry 
away one safe. Let us W'arwhar, his sometime pupil 
Dr. Keilhorii says 1.1 the introJurtiim t" his transla- 
tion of XagojibhaU.Vs I'uritihttxlt.uil'i*' kluirm. Hi' 
remarks \i\ allasiun to the beflintof translating works 
of Sliu'-Iv rit with the help of nutivr I'umlils, "]i <-. 
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sad to see the number of great Sastris distinguished 
pj» less for their humility and modesty than for 
learning and intelligence, diminish year after year, 
and to feel that with, them there is dying away more 
and more of that traditions^ learning which we can 
so ill dispense with in the interpretation, of the 
enigmatic works of Hindu antiquity, but it appears to 
me all the more to be the duty of both native and 
European Sanskrit scholars to save as much as can 
still be saved and to fix in writing what in less than 
half-a-century will otherwise be irreparable lost."* 
These are the words of a man that has at heart the 
welfare of Sanskrit scholarship and they will find a 
responsive echo in the feelings of many other friends 
of Sanskrit. We must mention one other man of note 
as a carious product of Orieutal scholarship and that 
is Professor Weber. He is a scholar of considerable 
acumen and energy who seems to know no other 
mode of nourishing a talent or taste than by using it 
for malevolent purposes. A man of overweeing vanity 
and a rank hater of everything Indian, he wants to 
find in all the Indian products a subsoil of European 
influence. His rabid prejudices have evoked a great 
deal of censure from his fellow-labourers and he was 
more than twice violently cudgelled by Prof. 
Goldstucker. Very few of the living Sanskritists 
look upon his labours with an unsuspecting mind and 
the many ingenious theories he brought forward of 
Homer influencing Valmiki have been exploded by 
the late K. T. Telang. Yet we can not for all his 
blind prepossessions resist admiring his etupenduoue 
tadisehe stt'dti'tt, a library in itself for learning and 
information. Monier Williams is bis exact counterpart 
in England. He is the orthodox champion of 
missionaries iimong Snnskritists. His translation of 
Stthottala hns the rare stamp of having an oriental 
flavour. Weber's " History of Indian Literature" 
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and William's " Indian Wisdom " have the singular 
merit of being the only books that give a 
connected survey of Sanskrit literature in a short 
compass, though the observations and reflections con- 
tained in them are open to much doubt and positive 
criticism. We can barely mention the names of Indian 
scholars who have been trained on European lines and 
who have had an Anglo-Sanskrit education. Men like 
Prof. Bhandarkar, the late JiiBtice Telang, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitter are easily brought under this division. 
There are others who without having an English 
'/education have caught the spirit of modern inquiry 
>'|and tended to advance the cause of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship according to Western methods. Pundits like 
" Taranatha,MaheschandraNyayaratna, Rajaram Sastry 
Bodas, Durga Prasad belong to this class. The " Or- 
thodox'"' scholarship has its ranks everyday thinning 
innumbersand thatisnot avery encouraging prospect 
for the modern Sanskritist, to whom its sympathy and 
assistance are of excellent use. Of the living Sans- 
kritists Prof. Cowell is one of those who revere the 
indigenous learning. He has been chiefly devoting 
his attention to the post-vedic secular literature. His 
wife as it is well-known is one of the very few English 
women who have studied Sanskrit. Of Cowell's recent 
pupils Miss Ridding, an English lady, has come for- 
ward as the translator of Bana's greatest romance, 
Kadambari, a book which in point of difficulty of 
style, is rightly dreaded even by the Pnndite. (Bana, 
by the way, be it remembered, was a PreRaphcchte in 
SanskritLiterature) Of all the Sanskritists we have 
hitherto been mentioning there is litfcle doubt that 
Prof. Max Muller is the prince. He has endeared 
himself to the hearts of the peoples of India by the 
manifest sympathy he feels fo- their institutions, the 
extreme good heart with which he has been striving 
to raise the level of excellence of Sanskrit scholarship 
andthe open admiration with which he adores their 
great sages and philosophers. 

V V. Rauanan. 
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Ancient Tamilian Civilization.— ' 8. S.' contribute* 
an article to the ' Indian Social Reformer' of the 4th 
instant on ' South Indian Ci-vilization ' Of course, he 
wonld not drop this cumbrous phrase nor the inap- 
propriate word ' Dravidian'; neither would he condes- 
cend to mention our name, though he is good enough to 
accept our theory and hp observes, " So, it is probable 
that the Dravidiann might have landed in Southern 
India by sea, (as some think), settled there and gradu- 
ally spread towards the north, long before the Aryans 
came to India." Ho discounts the idea also that the 
Brahmins were the piotieers of Civilization in the south 
and remarks that there are ample ar.d clear proofs to 
show that the Dravidians were highly developed in 
their civilization long before the advent of the Brah- 
mans to the south. He refers to the independence- of 
L ,he language, literature and architecture and reliirion 
*nd art of the Tamilians in proof or its separate 
>rigiti. He derives Tamil from the root ' **$&' 
meaning ' independent,' but this is more fanciful than 
real, though it has the sanction of such a veteran 
Scholar as Mr. C. W. Damodaram Pillai. He would 
derive also the Adi Siva Gurukals from the ancient 
Tamilians also, but the arguments he adduces, in the 
matter of intermarriage and iuterdining, are not con- 
clusive, as other sections of Brahmins, aud even sub- 
sections donotinterdineand intermarry; and Sankara- 
charya had also introduced an element of conflict by 
denouncing the old true Agamic worship, chiefly by 
reason of his difference with thn true and old phi- 
losophy 'with which that worship was connected. 
1 S. S.' concludes, ' Fvuro these facts it may be main- 
tained that the Dravid ; i,ns were originally an indep- 
endent civilized nation, aud imparted tn the Aryans 
more than what they derived from them, in point of 
civilization.' 

The UpanlsltaU Arthn Dccpikit' We heartily 
wi'lcome this new monthly magazine projected by 
Mr. A. Siva Row, Sub Registrar of Kttttedam, iu which 
hi- purposes to translate the principal Upanishads 
imo Tamil with Advaitn, HvaiU and \'isli]shtadvaita 
Bashiyr.s. And thr first instalment of tlie work is 



very promising and we earnestly hope he wonld 
succeed in his attempt. What we would however ask 
him to do, if he would kindly adopt our suggestion, is» 
to give firsv of all, a true and literal translation of the 
Sanscrit Text in the uj^aif, untrammelled by any 
of the interpretations pnt on it by commentators 
aud untrammelled by their peculiar terminology tak- 
ing care that he does not leave this duty to be perfor- 
med by his pandit friends. The special views, of 
different commentators can be given in the foot notes. 
The commentaries more often clog our intellects 
than help as to their real solution. The peculiar 
thing about these commentaries we may mertion. 
Sankara aud his followers would always interpret 
such words as Isa, Iswara, Maheswara and Paramesh- 
wara, Teaoa, &c. to mean wherever they occur in the 
QpanishadsasAtnia; and the Vaishnavite commentator 
trieB very hard to make ont that they can mean only 
Narayana and nothing else ? Don't these words convey 
such meaning* as they appear ordinarily? Of coarse 
they are' quite conscious that that is not the 
traditional interpretation {fg(f.***iijjfm) of the words 
and the sense in which it is need is not the sense 
which they want to introduce into the word. They 
resort to its literal accepcation,(C*j»*Tff^,«ui) to sslpam 
away their particular divergences. If the word only 
means Narayana, the first word of the very first 
Upanishad could begin with * Narayana' than with 
' Isa 1 and the commentator in page 25 admits that the 
ordinary rule of interpretation is that where a word 
has a particular meaning in common usagj and also a 
literal meaning, the traditional meaning is the one to 
be pccepted. Of course we would be glad to meet 
some Isa or Ishwara Iyengar or Achariar or Para- 
meshwara Iyengar. 

One thing more. We do not approve of the text 
being given in Devanagari. It will prove of no use 
to the ordinary Tamil man. And we do not acknow- 
ledge the high merit and great antiquity claimed for 
it by Mr. Siva Row. Thoy were 'ater than Tamil or 
Grantha characters and had a southern origin. He can 
maintain his position if he deri-ves the Pranava Symbol 
g> (a.) Pillaya: shuli from the Devanagari instead- of 
from the Tamil. 
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THE POETS OP THE TAMIL LANDS. 

Bt tb* Bev. G. tJ. /ope, M.A. ; D-D- 
{Saliiot College and Indian Institute, Oxford ) 



TI. 



THE NALADI XANNORBU, OR 400 QUATRAINS, AND 
THE LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POETRY. 

Continued from page 143. 



§*. The "Three Spices": Tikikadvgav. 

TirikadagUa is from Sanskrit, and means composed of three 
spice*. These apices we dry ginger, long pepper, and black pepper, 
and form a very popular stimulating and restorative ntedicine. 
Here each stanza, of which there are 100, introduces three things 
for comparison, contrast, or illustration. It ie a fascinating though 
very fantastic little cento. 

ThB reputed author is ifallathu-.iar, mentioned as a member of the 
Madura College, of whom nothing is really known. It is impossible 
to assign an earlier date to this work as a whole tha.n the fifteenth 
oentury, though many lines are exceedingly ancient. 

Parallels to rn^st of the verse* will be found in Bohtlingk's 
Sanskrit Analects, 

YoC/th is by natnre apt to slide away from right ; 
Folly is mighty to otter things forbidden ; 

And evermore 
HeaMnEes indulges in angry passions !•— 
These three the wise will shun. (14.) 



The own undisciplined who raves, and thus his cause would win 
The man who eagerly desires what cannot be ; 

From mere report 
Who finds fault with other*' leeruing ; 
These three bajt chaff in a mortal ! (28.) 



" Self c'onciet and extolling one's self s 
Anger fostered, and not suppressed ; 

And MEANNESS 
That covets the possessions of others ; these three 
Are instruments that destroy fortune." (38.) 



A mobie not well broken in to his paces; 

An atiPHABT that breaks the post to which he is tied ; 

And the school 
Of him who grows angry while he teaches ; 
These three the wise will evor shun. (46.) 



Acquire wealth in order to give; in virtue's way 
That you may walk study great works ; 

With gracious purpose 
Speak thou each »ohd : these three paths 
Conduct not to the dark and painful world. (C3,) 



To speak thoughtlessly about life while it is enjoyed ; 

To say we've lott it, when the end is nigh > 

And to feel shame (for sins) when disenao comcB and the body fails : 

These three »re characteristics of short-lived mortals, (91,) 



§5. " The Fivk Pbbciouu pESiustEs" Elathl, 

The name is Sanskrit. The five are (1) "cardamom" = a 
perfumed confection of cardamom seeds; (2) "camphor"; (3) 
Erikata, " an odorone wocd"; (4) "sandalwood paste"; and (5) 
" honey." 

This mingling of perfumes is used for the hair. This title is 
given to a collection oF 81 gnomiu verseajn which each quatrain is 
supposed to combine, compare, and illustrate five (or six) things. 

'(he work is of Jain origin. Its author's name ia-Knnitnethaiijitr 
(= "he whose knowledge is appreciated (by all) ") It is one of 
the eighteen lesser classics : Saityu-aeyyuT. Of the author npthing 
is really known, except that he is styled a disciple of Mnkkaya- 
nar, a learned nuiTiynr, or pandit, one of the Madura Academy. 
It is probably nut of much later date than the Naladi itself; and 
is once quoted by the Commentator on the Jivaga Chintamani. 
The Madras edition of IS87 is here referred to. There is a very 
useful commentary. Perhaps a careful study of Elathi will more 
than that of any other minor poet, help the Jearner to understand 
the Naladi, and the whole body of Tamil didactic verse. We give 
a few specimens. 

" Sages of gentle soul have laid it down, enlarging on the theme, 
that six qualities belong to loving souls (1) neither survives the 
other, (2) they share their wealth, (3) they hold sweet intercourse 
of speech, (4) they joy to meet, (5) share one another's pain, (6) 
and grieve to part." (69,) 



" To die is easy ; to attain perfection hard ! 
To desire good is easy ; to put on truth hard ! 
To set out in pursuit of the right i 8 easy ; to be steadfast hard ! 
To gain triumphs as accomplished scholars easy; hard to reach 
heaven!" (40.) 



"Thou whose dark eye-is beantiful and wide. 
swan in form ! Who fecfthe truth will speak 

The tiuth alwny ! 
Lying; slander, harsh words and ngelcss words— these four 

From lips of fools alone proceed." (29) 

The followini; contains u striking description of the goal reached 
by the saife 

Hkavbx. 

"H«bsw«oM tell of the excellence of the pure and loftly goal 
which sau;cs from falsehood free have sought out and desired as the 
only reality; (in that place) tficio is no light that dispels darkness' 
no speech, no change, no weariness, no suffering, mo sweet 6leep 
(67.' 

(So light, "incc ho datlun* n-ord*; no incivfine Of diminution 

of J n, J i >"> timet nc** i>/,cpi'fc, becaune nu tvit.) 

Tut FkhisIIAHI.k AND iMPKItlSHABr.K, 

■' Youth passes swiftly away, disease and eld draw nigh 
Bright flowers of wealth and strength fade fast. 
While til'c is thine, desire- thou not earth's gifts, 
(Thou whosj words as milk are sweet !) 
Desire release.— The law is this." (t2.) 

(A liniahcil verse in Tamil.) 
Stmi-atiiv is xom.K C'nt'HTsMT. 
„ When death, or li>**, or hate, or grid's, or joys, 
Or Foolish babble of the peupilc'e tungucs. 
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Befall one'* friend*, — 
To fael with then, and (here their joys and griefs, 
Tht* U in truth the noblest COUHTMT." (80.) 
Diath. 
" He fear* not sword i dreads rot brave*? : respect* not beauty 
•brinks not from any hero ; is not dismayed by any assemblage of 
resource* ; fail* not bii day : — therefore, if yon see death'* coining, 
imminent, betake lyonrxalf to the studies that relate to releate. 

(»■> 

" He goe* not away though one weep ; he knows no dread ; if 
One lament aloud he hew- not ; if one spring op h e does not relin .- 
quish hi* bold ; ha doe* not depart, aayiag, these me helpleit one*: 
though one pav him reverence be goet not ! Why do men not pon- 
der death'* anewer, and labour in work* of penitential expiation ? To 
, remain idle 1* sorely a fault !" (3£) 

§«. "Sk.ttmx.Ki-" The Good Wat." 

Thi* consists of forty quatrains by Siva-pir&gasa snvami of Tor- 

raimavngalem. He Tra* a Saivite Guru. Tbey are printed in 

"Minor Poet*," and separately. These though comparatively modern 

(seventeenth century) are classical and or great value, Every verge 

"baa it* apt, and often very ingeniona simile. 

The' wjgelo would well bear translation. We give fonr. 
" Tl&gaaat wealth of throe who render no assistance to other* 
Shall become the poaaeaaion of those who render such help 1 

Thai the mighty sea 
Whose accumulated water* reader aid to none,* 
The oliSJul ahsU drink np, and pour in rain upon the world." (36) 
Tie trpejlent think not of their own want* 
But s*innty the wants of other* ! 

Thus the moon 
teak* not to remove the stain of it* own *pot*, 
Sot chases the-darkness that spread* over the world. (33.) 



Jn the wide ocean-girt world delight thou 
In pleetnt words, and not in harsh ones ! 

Damsel with golden bracelet* ! 
The utini not np to meet the son's fierce fiery my a. 
Bat rises at ■ the bidding of tbe cool-rayed moor,. (40.) 
The friendship of the good will daily increase in aweetness ; 

Others' friendship will ever more and more become worthies* ! 
Hear, O beloved 1 

If tbe tender fruit ripen, it become* sweet to the taste ; 

If tbK twig grow mature what pleasure's there f (61.) 

| 7. 8lfi,ETJ-PANJA-MuL>«. 

This i* a collection in which five thing* are compared, and from 
this fact it get* it* name, which really signifies" the collection of 
fivefold analogi**." It i* not very much in usi>, bat i* like the other* 
emarkabie far teres graceful expression of quite common place or 
obvious idea* ; not to give to homely pleasant thoughts snob, form 
and *iiii»Mimi a* shall make them dear to successive generation*, 

to ,]( T*t . and to every age, ia a distinguished merit, and these 

quatrains posse** it. We shall give a few . specimen* only. The 
Tamil sobnlsr will doub t la m find easy access to good edition* with 



Gain*. 
" Tbe learned man will gain gold. 
The gain of good verse i* its meaning. 
What gain is there from disputation ? 
What gain from the musical instroment which a man haB nut 

beforehand learn to use ' 
When the unlearned neek the society of the learned their gam it 
/ieriaim ! " 

Ambrosia. 
" A chaste wife is ambrosia. 
A learned man of disciplined mind ia ambrosia. 
A country well taught is ambrosia. 

To a country whose banners reach the cicada the king is amb- 
roaia. And the servant thnt does hit duty it ambrosia ."' 

Ruin. 
Forgetfalness is rain ; the pride of wealth is ruin ; 
Immaturity ia rniu ; eo is obstinacy ; 

To be at variance with his labourers is alwayt ruin to the culii* 
vator ! 

BeaVTT. 
" The beauty of the eye ia benevolence ; 
The beanty of the leg ia firmness; 
The beauty of calculation i* correct numbering ; 
The beanty of music ia its charm for the ear ; 
The beauty of the king it the prwperitij of hi* land," 



" The beauty of wavy lock*, the beanty of rounded form, 
The beanty of nails and ears, 
The beanty of the teeth, these are not real beanty. 
To eptak at true wisdom teaehet is beauty." 

§ 8. " Tbikob Sr(n akd Bittu," 
There are forty Tamil qoatrain* in which are enumerated the 
thing* that are supposed to yield abiding " pleasure" to men ; and 
forty in whisfa are given ti<oae thinga whiub on the*eontrnry oanae 
*' pain." These verse* are not of any particular merit, J>ut are 
constantly quoted. The author i* said to be by an old Madura aage 
named Benthanar, but uothtng i* really known a* to tbeir origin. 
They are quite classical in style. We give a specimen of each. 
Gau>BNiHU. 
Let pleasant words be the fertile soil, benevolence tbe seed, 
Weeor out harsh words, add manure cf truthfulness, 
Water the crop with love, and so cultivate 
The tender herb of virtue from thine eu-lieet days. 

Love. 
Bight pleasant is life with those with whom we are at one ; 
Pleaeant to see the full moon in t^-e wide fields of heaven ; 
Bnt to be unbleroeable in deed, and with a tender soul 
To be loving nnto all ia ti-uly sweet. (4.) 



* It qoeuche* no man'* thirst, and invigorates no man'* field. 

' m. 



The weapon wielded by a powerless arm i* nought ; 
The beauty of a flower no fragrance breathes is nought ; 
The resolution of the man without clear knowledge is nougat - 
And so the speech of him who knows not use of words ! 



"TOT" 
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The desire of the destitute to do benevolent deeds is vain ; 

To dwell in a eityV palaces to the poor man is Tain ; 

To feast upon the mere sight of a cookhouse in vain ; 

Friendship of thos^ who desert you in adversity is vain ! 
§ 9. " Old Words": Pura-mori. 
Under this title a number of quatrains eiiet which are of con- 
siderable interest, and are founded on actual proverbs. From this 
the collection takes its title. In our account of the Nalodi i$ will 
be seen that two collections of verses were supposed to have been 
preserved with that work, though they reached the bank at diffe- 
rent places {See Introduction, p. ix>. Their actual antiquity is per- 
haps douutfni. but their value and classical character cannot be 
questioned. We subjoin a few specimens. 

When our friends speak in our praise it is well 

To ignore the soft words, and disclaim the praise. 
Lord of the Hill where bamboos wave ; 

Men put not on jewels that become them not, 

Even though the jewlee are their own ! 



When worthless people chatter senseless things 
'Tie hard to stop their tongues. 

Lord of the shore. 
Where ships are seen reeling like drunken men ! 
There ore -wile who can tie up the winds. 



When a man possesses wealth and worldly greatness, 
If he be not of a truly disciplined mind, 
The exaltation of such an ignoble person 
Is like putting n torch iuto a monlcty't Itand. 



The Bitty man who speaks evil words, and hides his malice, 
Will bring himself to grief by his' speech, 

lovejy maid ! 
The frog hides himself in the sand, and lies concealed, — 
But by hil croak he betrayes himself. 

Wealth that knows no sum, high birth, all kingly adjuncts, 
And to be named as worthy by the king, 
Are not great thingB. Here and hereafter 

To pue*tf$ one'* *elf is greutiitfn .' 

Those who passess stows of rare wealth 

Need not to seek men to perform their behests. 

L'-ird of the land 
Where th^ heron steeps on the buffalo's ehonjder ! 
When you've dug a tank you need not seek for frogs. 
*§ 10. " The Essence of thi Wat of Vibtps "; Arra-nerri Satan. 

This is a small collection that like " Old Words" is reputed to 
have escaped the flood with the Naladi. It is like the former, but 
not quite so proverbial in character. 

Pbocaabtihatiow, 
" Tbe men of excellence will say we -will perform 
Deeds ef virtneljetiines, and do them thoroughly. 
At eventide 



Man lays him down, never to rise i 

Why do mem sot perform rii-ruetu deed* b*time» f 



Soul ! I cannot gain. entire power 
Over thee ; whom then can I role r 
On earth if I gain control of thee, 
I have the key that opens heaven. 



Monks asp Mas. 
If they abide amidst their fellow men' jet rule their souls, 
They are as virtuous as those who lire in thickets 

Where wild flowers bloom. 
And in those wilds who dwelling govern not their acnJ. 
Are as those that dwell io midmost of the towtt4**V 



The housewife beloved, and oneself— 

The two together yoked, — must drew the car ! 
By one-alone 

The chariot of domestic virtue pure 
Onward rolls not, but standeth still. 



From day to day though it lie in the water, 
The stone rarely becomes softener' 

Like that stone 

Bass men from day to day hear virtuous teaching, 

But their hearts are harder than the stone. 

§ 11. NlTI-HBEBI-VfLAIEAH : A lamp in the my of rtynVt." 

Passing over an immense number of minor poets, I must i 

mention of a work of purely native origin which within Hie I 

hundred years has been added to th& undoubted 

language.lt is the 2»"ift-r.«Ti-i-uituifcom — " The lamp in Ik 

righteousness." An edition of this has been published by an 

admirable Tamil scholar, the late Henry Stokes. 2sq., of the Madras 

Civil Service. The work consists of 102 quatrains, and is every way 

admirable ; but it would require a chapter by itself, The date is 

about 1700 a. d. 

This gives his idea of mysticism i 

" Nought doubting, wav'ring not sages explore by reason's aid 
Till ail grows clear; with eye of apprehension IniSjgipVl vide. 
They sleep, and see the vision tilear.* In that pure mystic light 

When waking life arrays itsnlf. tls being's perfect gain." (69. 
The following is its first quatcain :' 

Youth is a bubble ou the water; weaitb/s plenitude 

Is as long waves that roll on its surface ; 

This weti-knit frame is writing traced on the water., Mj friends, 

Why bow we not within the courts of Him, our Lord?" (I.) 
Tbe idea; that man should not survive the lost of ni» honour is 
expressed in 

" If any would cherish sweet life, having iiicumd ttia tola a* 
strength and honour, let them cherish it j if oeir they can tsf-ssas) 
of immunity even for a littU,while from death!" (4.^ 

" However many subject* teaming may he cont*w»m witt, ff 
there be not unJersUnding to employ it in the right para, it i, „,. 
fltless! Tho' thai employed, . ff pewr of jp^e*. be wanUBg, what 
good U it f If this too be fnmmt, it i, a, if a ffeldth jbasfmnb 
pdieesg fragrance al*o." (6.) 

(To be continued) 
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f Continued from page 130.) 



By backward reference. (1- It. IS). 

Because of the backward reference, in the passape 
" non-existent, verily, this at first was," to the Omni- 
scient Bpoien of in a previous passage "He desired 'may 
I hpcorae many'," and because of the backward refer- 
ence in the passage " He who has penetrated here up 
to ihe tips of the nails," to the Avyakrita described 
before, we understand that He alone is meant ; so, too, 
here, by backward reference, we are to understand 
that the five " pane ha-janaa" aiean the five indriyas. 
Hence no incongruity whatever. 

The discussion of the question es to whether the 
Sinkbya'a Principle (Pradhana) is referred to (in the 
npanishads) is over. Again the sutrakira proceeds to 
BiDlain how Parames'vara is distinct from Jiva : 



Because it denrtH the rairette- CI. It. 16.) 
The passage which forma the subject of discussjuu 
here occurs in the Kanshitakt-Brahmana-Upanishad. 
Commencing with the words " I shall teach thee Brah- 
man/' the Upanishad goes on thus .- 

" He w^ho, O Balaki, is verily the creator of all these 
beings, and whose deed this is, he verily should be 
known," and so on* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is Parame'svara 
or Jiva who is spoken of as the being tbat should be 
known 

(Pufvapahyha:) — In the previous passages, such as 
" That being who is in the sun, him do I worship:., 
him who is iti the moon... 1-iin who in (he 

lightning "t it i« seen that Jiva too can be "the 
cause oi all such beings as the sun hpre spokon of. The 
word " deed " denotes something newly produced 
(apurva'l ; and this new effect 'apurva> can only pertain 
to Jiva, inasmuch as it can never affect Parames'vara 
who is devoid >*f all connection with any deed whatso- 
ever. So the being spoken of here is JSva and no 
other. 

• Op. eit. *-l 

t Ibid i 1. 
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The Siddhanta : As the word "deed" is put in 
apposition with word " this," and is capable of being 
interpreted to me»n ' what is done.' it means ' the 
universe ' So that h is Phi-ame'avara, whose deed is the 
whole universe, that is spoken of here. Jiva, Indeed. 
:an never be the creator flf the universe. 

Again an objection is raised nnd answerd : 

If (70a hold It is act the caae) because ef the eharseterlstic 

marks of Jivs and the Prana proper (we anever) 

no ; that h»J been explained. (I- iv. 17) 

It cannot he urged that Par*mes'vara is not referred 

o because of the characteristic marks of Jiva and the 

Prina nroper found in the following passages : 

" As the master feeds with *his people, nay, as his 
people feed 00 the master, so does this ooncious A'tman 
feed with the other A'toians; and so the other A'tmans 
follow this A'tman"* 

"When sleeping he sees no dream, then he becorue s 
one with thej*rina alone"* 

For, id the Pratardana-Vidja, the matter was 
clearly discussed. Here, too, when the preceding 
and the succeeding portions of the section are 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that the 
section treats of Brahman; so that the other charac- 
teristic marks should be interpreted accordingly 
To explain : At firsi, in the opening section, Brahman 
,'ias been introduced in the words " I shall teach thee 
Brahman ,-" in the middle, the passage "whose deed 
this is" speaks of a being who is the creator of the 
whole univer?^ ; and subseqnently in the words " he 
who knows this conquers all sins and obtains pre- 
eminence among all beings, sovereignty, supremacy;" 
thes'iuti speaks of sovereignty — accompanied with the 
destruction of all sins — being the result; a thing which 
necessarily results from nothing but the worship of 
Brahman. It being thus shown that the section is 
devoted to Brahman, tlio?e attributes which seem to 
pertain to Jiva and Prana proper should be so inter- 
preted as to refer to Him alone. 

Another view is now set forth 

it ii Ttrlly, aa Jaimini holar, for the stOtt ef the other, (u may 

bt learn) from the qteatioo lad the answer; and, moreover, 

even go do some (declare). (I, iv Id-) 

It :s with a view to decbtre the existence of Para- 
nes'v&ra distinct from Jiva thilthe existence of Jiva 
as a separate entity from the vital airs etc. is expound- 
ed — by way of showing that the vital air does not 
respond though called by its Dame and that the person 

• Kaushltaki. Up. 4-20. 



rises when afterwards struck by means of a stick — in 

"he following passage: 

" The two together came to a persoj) who was asleep. 
And Ajatas'atru called htm saving ' Thou great one, 
clad in white raiment. Soma, king 1 / But he remained 
lying. Then ho pushed him with a itick, and be rose 
at once."* 

That such is the case is shown by the following 
mestfbn and answer: 

Question : " Balaki, where did this person here sleep ? 
Where was he ? Whence came he thus backf't 

Answer: " When sleeping he sees no dream, then 
he becomes one with that prana;"| 
thi* answer being of the same meaning as the follow- 
ing passage occurine elsewhere: 

" With the Existent, my dear son, he then becomes 
united "§ 

Some, that is, the VaVjacaoeyins! have a section in 
which the same thing is very clearly set forth in the 
form of a dialogue between Balaki and Ajatas'atru, 
as follows: 

Question : " When this man was tbns asleep, where 
was then the person, the intelligent ? and from whence 
did he thus come back?"U 

Answer : " When this man was thus asleep, then the 
intelligence of the sanses absorbed within himself all 
intelligence, lies in ths> ether which is in the heart."|| 

Wherefore it may bo concluded that it is Parames'- 
vara Himself whose work is this whole universe. 



Adhlkarana 5d 

This adhikarana proceeds to^how how it is that, 
while Jiva and Is' vara are everywhere spoken of as 
one, they are treated as distinct entities occupying one 
abode. 

The passages pointing (all to him) (I. It. 19-} 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
occurs in the Brihadaranyaka and reads as follows ■ 

" Verily, a husband is not dear for the husband's 
enjoyment ; but for the* A'tman'e enjoyment the hos- 

* Kaushttakt. np. 4-19. 

t Ibid. 

% Ibid 4-20 

§ Chttlndog7»-Cp. 6-8-1 

t Bri-Up. 4-1-18 

II Ibid. 4-1.17 
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band is dear.. .** " verily the A'tmnn is tw be seen, 
to be heard, to be reflected upon, to be contemplated."* 

(Pi!rtKipak*ha ;) • It is Jiva that is spoken of here, 
inasmuch us by such words ;>B " Dot for the At'man's 
snjoycneot " we arc given to understand that the 
A'tman is a samaari* as endued with desire to enjoy. 

As against the foregoing we hold that it is Para- 
aes'vara who is spoken of here. — Why ? — The whole 
dectiou opening with the statements such as 

" But there is no hope -of immortality by wealth ;" 
" When, we see, bear, reflect upon, and know the 
A 'tin am, then sill this is known ;" 
All thia is that which w» call A'tman ;"+ 
and ending w^th the pa?SHg« " How should he 
know Him by whom lie knows all this ? *' |K>ints to 
Pmaines-'vara ; and accordingly Parsniies'vars, is pro- 
pounded here by first speaking incidentally of the jiva 
who is endued with an attachment for pleasures, 
Hence no inconsistency whatever. 

How, in all these places, may Parames' vara be spoken 
of by the word denoting the ji^a ? — This the sfitra- 
lrAr» exoUins according to un alien system : 

A marl u ts the proof of the proposition, u AVmaratliya 
l»14s. (I. It. 1(». 

AVmnrathya thinks that the designating *>f Fara- 

mes/vara by »Jerra denoting the jiva serves to show 

that the jiva, as an emanation of. the Parames'vara, is 

not quite independent of him, so that the proposition 

may be held as prbved that by knowing one the whole 

is known, as said by the s'ruti, " when we see A'tman 

all this js known. " 

Sectnio of tie n>ud| atoi teomiig to, u Anftalemi baldt- 

',1. It. Jl). 
Audijl"iiik thinks that it is because the liberated 
soul attains to the state of Par.irnes'vara that Parames'- 
yara i* ilfsignated by the ivord A'f.nian. 

Become of Bio dwelling ; thus kolaj I*'a'»Sritfn». 
(I. It. 32)- 

Kas'kritsna thinks that it is because or Paramss'- 
vara dwelling us A'trr.uu in the jiva-A'tman that the 
Piirames'vara is designated by the word denoting the 
jiva. 

It may be concluded that this is also t^ie sutrakira's 
view, "because of its beintr mentioned in opposition t<i 
two other views alreaoy expounded, and bacatise >>\ 
the absence of a mciition of any other. There 
moreover, here a strong affinity to the leaching of the 

• Bri-Up 4-4-5 
t Ibid 



• sruti. To explain Jn the first section of the Atfaar- 
VHh'iras, it is declared tbat Paramos' vara i% the taring 
denoted by b11 words, as due to His having entered 
into ail brings, chit and achit, sentient and insentient, 
in the following passage. 

" Devas verily went to the Sv&rgaloka and asked 
RuHra,' " Who art thou ?" He said, " Alone I was 
at fift, I ntn and shall be ; none else distinct from 
Me. From the inner into the innermost I have entered ; 
into the four quarters and their very midst Such 
a being am I ; I am (he eternal and non-en ternal ; 
lam bra hniii; I am the Eastern and tie Western, 
1 am the Southern and the Northern ; I am ifp and 
dowrf, rhe (four main) quarters and the various 
(in'eritiedinte ijisaiters ; I am man, I :iid woman, 
Gayatri 1 am Sivit'i I am ; 1 am Trishtubli, Jairati, 
and aiuishtiihii the metre I am : [am Garhapatya ; 
1 am Oakshitifgoi and A'bavauiva ; I am the true ; 
I am the cow, and I am Gauri ; I am the ^Idest, I an; 
the best, I am the highest- I am the waters, I am 
light. I am the Rik, the Yajns, the Siman, and the 
Atharvangiras. The perishable am I, and I am the 
imperishable, 1 a:n the secret, I am the forest. The 
sacred lake am I, as Veil as the holy one- I am the 
beginning and the end, and beyond and the front.* 
I am verily the Light. He that knows Me all knows 
all." 

In the second section also, as dun to the very fact 
of His having entered into everything/it is declared 
that He is denoted by the words Br tjima Vishnu, 
Muhenrmra, Vintiyaka, Uma, and the whole universe of 
things, in the passage beginning with the following 
words : 

" To That Lord who is called Kudra, to Him who 
is also called Brahma, to Him I bow." 

Accordingly by an investigation into the harmoni- 
ous teaching of tho S'ruti, it is found thut S'lva, the 
Parmes'vara, is the Being denoted hy all words, as 
embodied in all, having entered into a' I brings, .seati- 
ent and insentient as their ArsBsryamiD* th' Inner 
Regulator. Wherefore, it v L 'li !n conclude tbat 

K&s'sikr.'Stsua's view alone iivff.p, with (Tic ri.-n.-iiii><» of 
the S'rnti, nf«ln Sijtrn. u,.i ..f .|hi*- 

Aclhikarana. 6 

In a former aiilltkavaiijl, 1. i it «n* 'nit-riy indi- 
cated tlin t Haranief'va'a i- flu 1 u(.>l-«n.-i r^iterial 
eauso of t'le universe by tjnotiiiisr u pnjsage which 
speaks ni liim by menus of a * v oi u .. he at 'tittri case,* 
• Tutti up 3- I 
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" Fnim whom all these being* ore born" 
This adhikaTana proceeds to estcblish it at lull 
length. 

lad E) t» Prakriti alia, in a««iw» with tie prspoaltlen uA 

tt«mait»ti«aiT.»). 

The passages to be discussed here are sucljas the 
following : 

" From Him, verily, the Atman, was born the 
akisa."* 

" The one God, producing heaven and earth"t 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is right or not 
to hold that Brahman is the twofold cause. Because 
the nimitta or efficient cause such as the potter is not 
found to form also the material cause such as clay, and 
that neither the material cause such as clay forms also 
the nimitta or the efficient cause such as the potter, 
how can we understand that he c*n form both the 
material ant 1 , the efficient cause with the universe as 
the effect ? 

{Pfirvopaknha): — He is cnly the nimitta or efficient 
cause of the universe, not the upiid'tna or material 
cause — Why ?— Because it is impossible- Indeed, the 
potter who is engaged in making a pot does not make 
the pot by becoming clay himself, nor does a weaver 
making a cloth do so. If he would try to do so, it 
would be quite impossible. Wherefore it is impossible 
for Brahman, tbe nimitta or efficient cause, to be the 
upaddna or material cause as well. And it is useless 
to suppose that the efficient cause is also the material 
cause ns well, inasmuch as the production of the 
required effect can be accounted for without such a 
supposition. For, we find the pot produced not- 
withstanding that the potter is distinct from clay. 
Wherefore Brahman is only the efficient ennse, but 
not the material cause as well 

Against this we say as follows: The material as 
well as the efficient cause is Brahman himself. It is 
stated that by knowing the Commands*' all becomes 
known, that the Commander, the efficient ennse, being 
known, the whole of the sentient nnd insentient 
universe become* known, us the following passage 
shows : 

" jfou are so conceited ; have you ever asked for 

that Command by which we hear what has not 

been heard, .ve think what has not been thought, 

we know what has not been known/'J 

*T»it. np. x-t. 
t Tait. Bam, 4-6-2. 
J ChbB- B". 6-1-3. 



And in explanation of this, the illustration of til.iy 
hna also been iiddnced in the following passage : 

As when clay is known, all thic which is made of 
clay becomes known'."* 

If Brahman woe tht> efficient cause merely, know- 
ledge of the whole universe would not be- possible 
when He is known. By knowing the potter, we 
cannot, indeed, know the pot etc. the effect ; but we 
can do so by knowing clny, the ruffterinl cause of, the 
pot- Wherelore seeing that this becomes possible 
when Brahman, the efficient cause, is also tbe material 
cnuse, we must conclude that Bran man Himself is the 
mr'ttrial cause. 



" Command " (in the s'ruti; is put fur Him who 
commands, namely, Bmhman. To shew that the 
upadana or material < ause is not a thing distiuct from 
Him, the Sutrakara. adduces another reason : 

And by the declaration of (Bis) doaire (I iv. 3D 

" He desired, nrny I become manifold;"! i" these 
words the Srnti decjavps the desire of the intelligent 
and all-knowing Brahman Himself who is the nimitta 
or efficient cause to become the manifold existence 
iu the form of the variegated universe. Wherefore 
tbe material cause is not a distinct entitv from the 
efficient cause. 

(Objection) : — From the sruti — such as •' Above the 
universe is ttudra the Great Sage and- He saw the 
Goltien-wombed iHirrnyagarbha) being boru /'J we 
understand that the Parames'vara himself who is above 
the universe and is the efficient cause thereof casts his 
gracious glance upon the Hiranyajf-irbha, the first of 
all Tods, beiog born by His (Paramesvara'sl will from 
o. if the Prakriti distinct from Him (the efficient 
cause). How can He ever become the Prakriti or 
material cause and a°sume the form of the nniverse 
It is Miva that is declared by the s'ruti as Prakriti, 
in the following wonio " Let it be known that Maya 
is Prakriti. J '§ The s'miti declares also that Purusha 
is Prakriti iu the words " I'Vom Him was born, Viraj, 
and above Viraj is Purusha" || Thus it is proper that 
those two alone ure the Prakriti, and as such assume 
the form of tta universe. 

(Answer :) The Sutrakara answers as follows : 



• Ib?d 6-1- 1. 

t Ibid 5—2^3. 

* MuhunHnivitoa upai.ittjad. 10- 
| Svift. up. 41 J, 

|| Purusha Bukla, 
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Aai (Hi being dlnotlj ttcluti u totk (1. W. 26) 

1:: some sections of the Vedantas, the Paiauies'vnra 
1*. directly declared to be of the form of tbo universe 
as its material cause, and b> 1*3 the Lord of the 
tmiveise as it efficient cause, To explain : just as the 
p»ss*tres such «s " Rudrn is above the universe " 
indicate HiB being the Lord of the universe, in the 
same wn? such passages as All verily is Rudrn "* 
declare that, as the mete rial cause of the universe. 
He is also of the form of the universe. In the s'ata- 
rudriya, He is declared to' be the Lord of the imiver- 
pe, id the section beginning with " Bow to the Golden- 
armed " and closing with " Bow to the Lord of 
robbers ",1" and from there up to " Bow to the leaf- 
born and to the one born in" ^he cluster of leaves " 
He is declared lo be of the form of the universe. 
Elsewhere, ton, the s'mli declares Him in both the 
aspects : 

" Brahman was the forest. Brahman became that 
tiee; Brahman governed the worldsi 

holding them in their place 'J 

Jn the Ath'rvas'iras, he is described to be of the 
form ot the universe in the subsequent portion. 
Wherefore He being directly declared to be both, it is 
hut right that the Supreme Brahman, Siva, who is 
I'arames'vara, is both the universe find the Lord of the 
universe, as the materia] and the efficient cause 
thereof. 

The autrakivra says that there is yet another 
authority : 

B«»u« of BU anting (it out of) Himself CI lv. 36 ) 
He made it out of himself In liirnself."§ Thus, it 
t?- -ten that Paramos 'vara made Himself to be of the 
form of the universe. Wherefore He is the material 
as well as the efficient canse. 

(Ohjictwn:) — Paramasiva is quite (Vie from all trace 

tjfevil He is the iinl:miti*d fct'ini of nil excellent 

attributes ; His glory is infill irt huh eternal, and He 

■ is above the universe How ran such a being ever 

i bed. me the Piakriti, the nniv-rse which is rhe basis 

' of nil illusion and change, and which has to lw> avoided 

as mi t-vll * 

By transforation rl lv. 27 

It is ,iuito explicable how Paramasiva, t he efficient 
cause, who in the Bliss, ever pure, nnil who by nature 
is the unsurpassed <<ood, should BSmmi' the form of 

* MiilmiinntyHim-iip. Ifi. 

* Satfirynnirn 5. 
*~Tjiiii. Hrnhmiin 2-H.il 

* Tm4m «|b 2-7. 



the universe as the mnterial cause ^thereof, by trans- 
forming Himself into tho chit and ackit, nr sentient 
and insentient, forms of existenc*. 

(Otiectijn:) — Ah! Transformation ■partnama) means 
change fn the form of ihe cause, inasmuch as pari- 
iifr/nais defined to consist in** change from one form 
to nnother form. How is Pararaes'vara thns subject to 
what is* regai ded as an evil ? 

{AunwL'r:} — True ; but transformation (pannama) 
can take place in such n w»v that the Efficient Cause 
is not. affected by the change, notwithstanding that 
He is the Prakriti or mateiial cause. 

(Qinxiion:) — What is this nniijue transformation ? 
We are curious to know what it is. Please explain. 

(A)inirfr:) — Listen ; we shall explain. 

" When it was dark, when there was no day, no 
night, no existence nor non-existence, then was 
Siva alone by himself. That is the Imperishnble, 
the Adorable (Litrht) of the sun ; Hnn from Him, 
Wisdom Ancient went forth''* 

At the time when all this was darkness, without Ihe 
light of the sun and the moon, withont the division of 
day and night, devoid of the individual names and 
forms, undifferentiated into gross and subtle forms of 
the sentient and the insentient, into existence and non- 
existence, then there was Siva alone left by himself, 
without a seoond, self-luminous, with the potentia- 
lities of the sentient and the insentient existence 
inseparable from His being. That was then the Im- 
perishable. Supreme Bring : that too the Adorable 
light,, as in dwelling in the sun, the primary s<>nrco ot 
the suns light. From such a Being, wherein was 
latent tht whole external universe of the sentient and 
the insentient existence, weut forth the ancient 
supreme wisdom, the spiritual energy 'jimnnsnkti,) 
secondless, eternally existent,— the Great Fl.ish of 
li^lit dispelling all the then darkness- Then " He 
desired. ' may I become many ;T then, Piirame.-'vara 
the Cause, embodied in the subtle form of the sentient 
and the insentient being which was undifferentiated 
yet in niinm ami form, willed t'_at He should become 
embodied in the sentient and the insentient existence 
differentiated in name and form. And then "all this 
did He create, and whatever else there is ;"J— He 
differcntiared from himself His botiy, the sentient and 
the il sentient being in Its. subtle form. Then having 

* Sv^tH. II |t. -j-lN 

t Tuiti. hi.. S-u, 

* I bill 
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created it He entwed into it ;"* He entered of himself 
as*tlicir A'traan iuto tho sentient and the insentient 
which had beeu differentiated from him. Then " He 
became the manifest tfnd the unmauifest/'t+e became 
variously trHnaforrned into the universe, manifest and 
unn>aiul*st. Thus as man is a child and then a 
you tli, Brahman whose body is the universe, is vthe 
cause and the effect. The s'rnti says. 

"Know verily .VI ay a as Prakriti, and May in (the 
possesser of Maya) ihe Mahesvara. 

By that which forms His liuib is all this universe 
pf rvadud '"'+ 

From this we learn that Maya the Prakriti 

(material cause) of nil, that Mahesvara is the being 
endued with It, and that the whole universe is 
pervaded by His limb, by a portion ot Himself, by :i 
piece ol his sentient energy (Chit.-Sakti) which, when 
regarded v* the enjoyer, is known by the name of 
Purusha. -J tist as the hair and nails and the like are 
not born of the body alone or of Atman alone, so the 
universe is not born of Maya alone or of Mahesvara 
alone. On the other hand, — like the hair and nails 
being born of the embodied mortals, I'urnsha, the 
Prakriti material cause) of the sentient ami the 
insentient existence entries into manifestation from 
out of the Parames'vara united with Maya. Prom 
I's'vara this form, are born the Avyaktn, (the 

r.nmaintVstetl the. four-fared (Brahma), and so on. 
And accordingly Sruti describes Is'vara to be Purusha 
Himself in the following words 

I'urnsha verily is l-iudru."^ 

\\ hen-fore it becomes rjnite explicable htm I'nra- 
mes\ar;* who endued with rho sentient and the 
insentient nature, forms the cause :is well as the (effect 
according tu the. several slaves through which He 

pfi.SStS. 

Aai it is indeed suog that He is the Pralrithi (I It, 28,.' 

.It is directly declared thiit I'arnnit'svara Himself is 
the Prakriti of all beings. 

linn whose helpmate is Uinu; who is the supreme 
Lord ■ I'aiainesvara), mighty, three-eyed, darknec-i 
ked, and serene, having mediated 1 1ms, the sage 

» Ittiil, 

t II. .il 

t .Srata-sijit- 10, 

<> MuliivitarayuiMipanielrul. 



reaches him who is the womb of nil creatures, the 
witness of all, transcending darkness **' 

Thus the Sruti declares that the'Prakriti of all crea- 
tures is 'he Pani.mes'vma himself, who is the witness 
of all, the omniscient; transcending nil darkness, above 
all universe ; associated with Uma, the supreme energy 
{Paramo, Hakti). Therefore the Supreme Brahman 
Himself is the Upadana (material cause) as well as the 
nimitta or efficient cause. 



Adhlkarana 7. 

B7 this, all have teen explained ; all lave been explained 
(I. iv. 29.) 

This exposition ot Vedantic passages, carried on 
from i. i. 2 till now, forms also the exposition of those 
portions of the Mantra and Briihmanri which, as 
speaking of (lie characteristic marks nt Brahman, are 
of the lorm of the Vedinta, such as the Pimisha-sfiktn 
and the Satarudriya which form integral portions of 
Karma-kauua ; as also of the Sniritis, llihusas, 
Purauas, and the sayings of the adepts. Repetition of 
the words "all have been explained'' is intended to 
shew that the adhyaya is over. 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the Satarudiiyu 
and the Pnrushasukta which Occur in tiie ritualic 
portion ( Karmakanda;, as also the Suiriti, Itihasas, 
and Purauas, — whether they do or do not point to 
Brahman, when we lake iuto account the various 
marks by which to ascertain the purport of a scriptural 
text; this doubt arising from the sections being of a 
different character tns devoted to karma). 

ij^irrtijitil-xltiri 1 1, is proper to maintain that the 
Pnriisha-suktii and the like which occur in the ritua- 
listic portion kat nmkanda) are ih-voted to an exposi- 
tion of jivn, ihe [ei'lornicr uf actions ; and thai, they 
1 lo not point to Hiahman, because there is no ] nrpuse 
served (by t renting of lit ah man ), I'lven the sniritis, 
Itihasas, Puvauas, and the like do not treat nf the one. 
ness nf Atiiuiii lor .some of them speak of Hrahlua 
as tlie Parubiahiiinn some, of \ islmi; some of 
liudfa some, of SakLi ; Some, of Agni snine <>f 
Riirya? ; some, of V»y u ; some of a 11 other. As thus, 
no definite conclu>iuii can be arrived af. these cannot 
he held to treat of Brahman. 

(Sitt<htliii(ji:) As against the foregoing, we hold 
as follows : 

* Kiliv;lk-:i ll|i:,nish:irl T. 
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-j|he fcurqgaa iftkU and the like do teach Brahman, 
because ot His characteristic marks being described 
therein. We find here described the characteristic 
aim Dates ot iJrithman, that He is the cause of all, 
that' He is beyond darkess, that He is the cause of 
immortality, — as the following posssges shew 

" From. bin Viraj was born."* 

" Of the colour of the Sun, beyond darkness."* 

Htm tfaQB Knowing, one becomes immortal here.' * 
Wherefore 1's'vara Himself is here described as 
Put usna. And ia Satarudriya we find Parmesvara 
described as the Lord cf the universe, as the Atmau 
of the universe, as darknecked and so on. It is 
therefore bat right to hold that He is treated of in 
the section. 

(Oi-jsetion) : — It would seem unreasonable that the 
Paramesvara who is the repository of the finest of the 
attributes shun Id be the being treated of in the Sataru- 
driya- /or, ia the very beginning, we find the Being 
associated with wrath —which is a despicable quality, — 
as the following words show : " Bow to Thy wrath 
(mauyu) Rodra/'t 

(-l«#irer} : — We should not proceed thus. Fer here, 
the- word " ssoaya " means ' knowledge/ Or, it does 
not matter even if we understand the word* in the 
sof* wraib* ; for ' wrath ' being a quality inhering 



i fl#tmdnT^ *- 



in the Praknli which lias been voluntarily put >n by 
Him, it lias nothing to do with Parumesvntii. 

The marks which serve to indicate the UYaill drift of 
the Puranas etc. point, to the inevitable Conclusion Miat 
they, tieitt of Siva, the Piirainesvara associated with 
Uma, who, as the Atman of ;fll, is the being denoted 
by the several designations sucli as Brahma "and 
\ishno ; who is Omniscient and Onmipotent; who is 
abov*: all ; whose glory is unequalled : the being to 
whom the name Bmhiuan can be fully applied and 
who forms the final import of all the Yedimfic texts 
interpreted in harmony with each other. 

As to the contention that these occur tn the nitua- 
listic portion, we have oirly to say in reply that it is 
but right that ' section ' must he made to yield to 
characteristic marks' in determiniug the main drift 
of the teaching. On the same principle, wherever ia 
the Vedas and other authoritative texts a sentient or 
an insentient being is declared :is the cause of the 
universe and so on, we are to understand that it is 
Siva, the Atman thereof, who is there referred 
to. Wherever we fiod such attributes as muta- 
bility and uescierictt are predicated, it is h sentient 
or an insentient being forming the body ,if Para- 
brahman that is meant. Thus everything becomes 
explicable when properly understood. 
End of the first Adhyaya. 

A. Mah'adeva SVsTJfi n. a 
(To he Continued) 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAtt 

OF 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHAUIA^ 



[Conlinited from page 152.) 
PAJSCHARArBI'S STATEMENT, 



21. You said the Devns partook the ambrosia by 
the aid of Vishnu who swul lowed the earth. When 
the fearful poison arose from the seH, and Vishnu and 
other gods fled to the snpreme kingand cried " Save ns 
OLord from this untimely death", then if the Supreme 
Pasupalbi did not swallow the poison, how could the 
gods have partaken of the-ambrosia ? 

2?. When Vishnu fled from fear of the Asura Sura 
Padvia, the latter wns killed by God Kumara, the Sod ; 
Asnrtb Thnruka was killed by Sakti Kali; the three 
forts of the Asmas were burnt down and Jalandhra was 
smashed. Did not fshwara protect the world by all 
these meicies ? 

2-3, Wheu Partba (Arjuna, seated on the ear 
saw the assembled hosts and all of thein his kinsmen 
and lie refused to slay them with his sharp arrows 
and reign as king after their death, the wily words 
uttered by Vishnu to induce him to fight, you acoept 
as your hip h authority- Why dont you also accept the 
words of the Buddha Avatar of Vishnu, propagated 
for the i onquest of the Tiripura Asums. 

24. Maya cannot become souls; nor souls may a. 
Mayan cai.not become these last nor they, Him. 
These pad irthas, P;»sa, Pasu and Pathi are eternal. 

21. This story is Kiven in Yalmiki's Hiimnyami. This gtoi'y 
is the upto^l. illustration of ihe nature of the Hupn-uiv beinv hb de- 
fined fn tin- Kuril " m.—.a «»v ej« 

23. Gjd Vishnu is mid LU have MUL'lit Kud'lhihm to the 
Tirupura asuras, to prepare Hiein for their defem , ori the principle 
'aid ilown liy the Sfahnlitinrat " The mmi for whom f It * rwIm are 
jrepuriiix defeat, in deprived by them of understanding; he sees 
everything pen erledly.' 1 11k. _M iiir nlso (picto* tin' purnllel lincsfmm 
Latin and greek, 

" God deprives of reason those whom he wishes luiWtrur But 
when the Got 1 Initios evil upon ji man. he first injured his uudef- 
;aiidin^'* and he eites from the llihle nlsn |fliSBtM?eK itillf nininjj the 
fpme tent j nieii!.. 

24. It is this nature of the union of soul* and maMer and God 
that people would not understand Thi.s union is iidvaitn htkI U 
Dot ilimlistU' nor asternal nnd internal im'l I'uriuamil, nor VivartH. 
Have imy uf the schools in* modem II imluiai.i nmipiircd the simile 
if vtwels nud consonant* postulated liv Ho' I'.iddhiinta. with tha 
iiniles of rope nnd Httalti*, irohl nod ornoment* «te. A r c Kveirvthiiiij! 
i in Him and Hi- in lu e\nrvt)iiii|r. Cod th immanent in all nature 
ml yet he i« br-yimd nil I.iv'hl I* In duriciies* and yet be-vond it 

no. (>od hue no opposite. In liis 1'ivxe > everything elae ii 

aturht. •';.-.•■ r "» r ■' Suvb Saint llanicKH- 

iii-lnilcn. In thia Kindle seim-ner i* exhibited the Hijru<-«t Doctrine 

of Pure monism or Adviiitu 



He being oiunjprsent He appeal* »s the All itfcftll ; 
(and cannot become these). 

25. When the pure Agamas assert that rp.uk ti is 
obtained by the soul ridding itself of its Puta and 
uniting itself to the Pathi and when you would sense- 
less Bay that your Immaculate Vishnu will become 
ignorant and the ignorant sonl, will not the wise feel 
ashamed and leave this eonfonnded theory to your- 
selT. 

26. When Brahma and Vishnu fought for each 
other's superiority as the Supreme Brahman, and the 
Supreme looked on and stood in their midst as a 
Pillar of flaming fire, He was not understood by the 
fighting Gods. Such Vishnu you eay is the Supreme ! 

27- He cannot be God who in his fight with the 
Maharishi Dadichi was vanquished by the latter. 

28. He cannot be God who was punished by the 

Rishi Durvasa ; and from the scar left on his chest, 
is he uot called Tirumnrnmarhhan, 'Ho with the scar 
in his chest'? 

89. When Mahaiishi Brigu found marks of 
violence left on his wife's body by Mai, and swore on 
the strength of his true allegiance to Isa, that such 
a violator of women's chastity ahoold undergo ten evil 
births, tfal fell down shuddering. 

80. When in foar of this cur.se, ".ie prnyed to the 
Supreme 1 { Para) the latter appeared and comforted him 

and asked him what he wanted and when he preforred 
his prayer that he should be rid of Bhrign's curse, 
the Lord replied that Blirigu was his Bhakta; and 
when he further prayed thnt he should be .edeeined 
tit every one of his births, thn Lord of. the world 
promised to do so. 

SI. He cannot he the Niiunala (it>d who bound by 
the curse uf fthritrn was born ten times pnd endured 
sorrow and pnin. As such be assured Hari cannot bi> 
divine. lit- advised and worship thr> lotus feer of the 
Rlne-throttied Gmi uf god*. 

J. M. Nailaswami Pii.lai, II. A.. H. I.. 
(To hi- Continued.} 

23. The novel doctrine sometimes lirvached is that the sn- 
i-nlletl God thouifli elntheil with three punas (tho substance uf 
l'rakriti) n* «n> other morlnl is. is not contaminated ty it. Tin- 
t'uraniv tnntiiinna sve |iomntw or these Godn onlv prove th>> 
contrary. 

31. The uiifortuiniie part of it id, that in uneli an orthedo\ 
and nuilusujihie Viiishnnvu treatise u> the T :■■■«*. tit^ntM, 1 lie truth 
of this story is nefepted, and the explanation off.rid that the GoJ 
o-ily nuuiihl thifenrse |i» an excuse to be born nnd <lo iriiod. eertainly 
eatitiot eoiiHnend itself to the intilli({cnl. 
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THAYUMANAVEIt'S POEMS. 
(Oontiww.tl from page 154.) 

e/ni—fji tiffSiJiiiar t/i*ou(7u-i_ (yj«i*«w© 
«/*» ,a>d»atiBj -. it : £ u tSTi^ p n if 

US, O Bliss of teeming Splendour, The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that haat fill- 
ed my heart ! 

Many alien religionist assemble very often and 
point at ine in contempt " Behold ! Behold! Pity that 
this man is bent upon mere utterances and hymns 
purely emotional in their nature." 

STovertheleos, I would take to the emotional wor- 
ship # alone us Smnmum Bon urn and dance and dance 

* JL'iriotuMfij! *ruf-*hip m the Smitumim Battvm in thin life. It is the 
uruwnin^ evcolh'nct' oT I kii Salvia Suldhantu m:'noul that it is the 



and grow blender and Blender in announcing Thy 
Solemn attributes 'OThe Nirmata Being ! The Arci- 
ent One ! The Light Transcendent ! The Supreme All 
pervading Lord !' 

Exhausted trnd faiul-b.ey.rted ss I became in thin 
manner, yet Thou wonldst not be moved to invite me 
to Thee. 

O the Inestimable Treasure, revealing Thyself to 
the pious-minded seekers, did any one ask Thee to be 

so hard with me ? 

H.. SlIliNMUCt MrHAM.tR. 



Religion nf Love or blmkti. Lovp ia tho animating fire of the wulh- 
ana Sariyu, Kiriya, Yoqti and dnaiui. fume erroneously hold that 
this aadhana and love ean benefit tliu aspirer of Moksha severally 
i. o.,, either sadhafia or love benefit him independently. Xot at all. 
Saritt, Kiriya. Vojra and Gnttr.a ut indispensable and inecpsrabh-. 
with love (liliakti). Heme it wan the «acc««/ui r saints like uuv 
Thayuiimiiavnr tlioujjli accomplished in Vttyt or Oniitm (knowledge), 
yet, were not, for a moment, wanting in true blmkri or lore uf 4rv»- 
)in« to tho Sujnciwr bm and that even the Holiest tour GuituHiwn- 
banilini-. Appai- Frtmlarar and Mntiikanrchtikor went from tcmpln 
to temple isuiip, and danced and ahed tears nf love of extreme rolianco 
on Siva for Hie Boncirtli'ms Grace. So in this verse {1151 the saiui, 
reveals the emotional worship and prayer an tho sole aim of existence 
in Litis n-ni'ld in Bpitc of censure of the atungiinisfs (ike the 
followers of PnUnelial Ac. Authorities are abundant to support 
thu truth that emotional prayer in temples is the necessary 
antecedent of bliakti or lovo to rim Supreme Siva and that hhakf' 
or love to the supremo Siva is tlio csgnnue to be extracted from 
the SWa-Kariyii, Siva-Kiriya Siva-Yojrn, Sivajruann. And as 
such and as supported by the authoritfon below stands superior <<> 
tho said action (Saliva, Kiriya A'C 1. in the said Voi.-e.nnd lo (lire 
Maid (rnann. 

1. Annua iTiy.fli. Lure, as hart beoiirflcoJarci 1 in the m-Hjifufp, 
ie superior '" riftinn. Vilwiteni and yoirn, Satidilyn Sntni 62. 



TIUUMANTH1RAM. 



iti^arui j'f-.TF i i Aii to'', 



V 



una 



(NTBODUCTION. 
Coutimu-ii frmv page 32. 



faifaip^J ii aiajVeaaiir. ^^JJS,*'/ ucifQ^iry. 
(ip s^a/i^fijOT) ,i/i#«v«/» LisQsa Qiuar^n 
■siittcaJ ai.yvM Qitnt>itt'iJi& Ljc&i/Hi -*ssr. (*■*) 

46. He was praised by His Khiiktas who knew the 
way as 'OThouoi' tho cohmr ul tlie evening sky, 
O Har:i, O Sivh.' 1 nlso prayed ' <) Father, O The first 
Cii,usC', O Thf Supi emi',' and being pleased, he entered 
my heart. 



■47 Kven tlir holism-holder will lieconie like unto 
the sages doing prc:it pena-n^o- The Lord rnters their 
heart nml Hllx them with Lnv#>. Those who furpet 
Him derive no blip's like the kite poised nn the PJm 
tree. 

uii;, iji vii ai ^oii Ei aC (tf>,Hv\M&» k y t sij#ft' 



('(^.rt'.l -\3^ ln LffttU V-jaiik 



«*>J. 



48 Vlnr Father, (!>►• Supreme of supreme, who 
shows His grace "ven to those who do not worship 
Him, shiue< :is the iimiy in? bght in the beams <.P thosi: 
who bow their lifjitt* to Him. 
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uatiLj* ujr^»^» pirpSaff tqeneiP, 

munsuJA uvtrmi li—mQ,£tup eunQin. {&• Jh) 

49. They who would think of Him Who by the 
power of His Sakti transcends both souls and their 
bondage, ftnd try to get rid of the bonds of sin, will 
really cross the sea of bondage and bind themselves in 
the shore of Heavenly Bliss. 

L ,n (Hates: u&simeeir jgrrsSp Qpn ,iggii&esr 

frQeu @j'ji. iu<DH;i sQs r Qss-ssi jy 

tirQej (&)s>&eir pjdeu&i GirQstS!. J[®o) 

50. His Foot is my crown ; His Foot I will place 
in my heart ; I will speak of Him as my Supreme 
Lord. I will adorn Him with flowers and adore Him 
and dance and delight in Him. This is what I have 
learnt today.. 

Not* — Cf, CUaiidog. vii. 96.2. "lie wlio sees, perceives, and 
understands this, loves God, delights in God, revels in God, rejoices 
in God — lie becomes a Svsraj ; he is lord and master in all the 

worlds," 

* * * 



GURUPA RAMPART AM. 

(Tbe Like or Gujbus ) 



{gQffUt&iJciUtflaJw. 

jS^i^ii/rffiSff Qupp isirpevtir i&irif-ty-sx - 
»sjS«" ^wjeuwi SeuQiwra, van npeS 
utebijp Qpn^LQp, u/t^p&eB eBajt&fftcsir 
■aT&rp&i QaesiQfH) Q/_«wu>0 u>ir(2w. i«) 

t. When the line of gurus who had obtained the 
grace of Nandi is named, we will find four Nandis 
among them, as also, Sivayoga Mahamuniand Patan- 
jali and Vyagrapada, who worshipped in Chidam- 
baram, and including me, they are eight, all of them. 

2. By Nandi's grace, we obtained Him ; by His 
grace, w* obtained (the body} of Mulan (the shepherd). 
What all cannot be achieved if we only procured Bis 
grace. His grace showing me the way, I stand firm to 
the way 



inm^nui Qupp fsui8(if:Gti>p iijira;,T®«ar 

i^/B* QgV(l£6llfy QlcGStSVLfi tutrQic. C'*-) 

3. Those who pursuing the same path as mine 
have derived the same teaching^(muntr:>) are seven 
namely Vishnu, Indre, Soma, Brahma, Kudia, Kalanki, 
and* Ksmjamalayan . 

ibtr&OeuflTj rairjp ^sm&iQ&ir&ii jry it trp is * err 

ISITSV^IfTK «ir@tfl9 i a(J Qu/TrtR&T W-ai.Q«ff SS17® 

&reveurff) mireoQupp Qpeoeurui QujpiQ*3sr 
tgir eoeurtRii Q/esuStriU ibf^an &t\tr&QGir. (*") 

4. Of these, the first four masters (four nandia) 
become each a Lord for each corner %i the universe ; 
they 'attained various siddhis and offered them all to. 
the whole world, becoming gods and Lords. 

Quar tfi/spj) gpsuird'aj rsirevaiii ipf) lEeeii 

6py9*,lS Ol/^«3)LD uSpULfLD l9pUl_jLti 

O^^igjfti-T gpew Qny&fl tutiQiLi Q^snem 
aifiibp QunrjeatitiemiLiJ; <biiu..I—&> evrrQen. (G$\ 
b, Tbe seven masters (Vishnu Ac.) were taught 
the greatness oE Isa (Pathi) and the nature of death 
aod birth (Pasa and PasuK The God with the three 
eyes of Light did thus manifest Hia greatness. 
GT(igm£i£<r Quiuri9gDi OuilL©,# jBfn#n]us 
Q & rig th : S eatR it msi*6Tr Q<s" iLnSQ^^esr ps&tsmei 
Q&iTQgispGnr ueiieiMB Qefohtf&ni-. C su/j G?c_ 
iD(t£-i^iu mnsibui i&rtTjStr LjiBisptrQtw. (•*■) 

6. We four (SivayogamahHmuni and others) who 
understood His gracious nature were taught fo carry 
ont strictly our doty (Niyama) even though it rained 
in torrents from every side 

Note- Xyanin prescribed for yogis urn of ten kinds namely 
TapaB, c0nt«ritedness, faith in God. giving* to the needy money well- 
earned, rei|iE!Ct to the elders, listening to spiritual tt-t>MiinKK humi- 
lity. km>vfleii«e of good ami evil, Ia>p» r mid vrntn. 

THE HISTORY OF i'lRUMULUR- 

f&qtfQp&jii etia&oitjpi 

mi@<t3$ar tui^mt'm p%&(2mi> Qx/r&tnQ 

LjIBfSuS 1, »2ifeitG> JIT lj&uQljil>£) (2uirpp)Q&iL' 

piijS tii^uSeaf tunesrty- isrrQi—n g»® 
5)ian t -mQ-fiu ^(r«Lo QfUu^lip OpQtsr, (aj 

1, Placing rhe feet of Nnndi on my head, snrl be- 
coming filled with Him iu my heart and worshipping 
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In in ".here, and meditating ever on Hirn who wears tin- 
evening moon, J begin to proclaim the great truths uf 
t he Aguroa. 

QfuLjiii e'&i'i&tc, Qt&iirgvinu QunQuvj? 
gTUutf. .<5«V|gj ihQfjSBn ,i£l jtireirQupJpl 



gut J Gko;i£ QslT(a. H^JBiM^i QpQiir. 



\.*4 



2. After I attained the Foot of the gracious Nndi, 
who h'rst gave out the Sivngama and after I saw the 
Supreme Dance in the immaculate Hall, I remained 
in Yojri for 70 crores of years. 



Urn iBgcL—eir &im,&-&reai upStnj 



lev. (m.) 

3. Hear, O ludr*, why I remained so ! The weal- 
th} and most powerful mistress of the Tamil land, 
I worshipped in earnest and with love. 

&#/r£aii ff&jp&ita Qp^sLaifi (Setusftii 

^ptGeS HjT.SfWj* QpSthp *ITSVL» 

jgf^T^pifi iuir^0ii Qpesnasir MmiQ 

n^asf) tUTJtfL^ QsSDLjGBSTlf IB QplD<TGi 



«y^l 



(,) 



I. When the goddess of the triple Tamil learning 
born of the Sadasiva Tatwa, appeared before me on 
licr seat of parity, I too leaving all indifference 
assumed an attitude of love and attention and by 
her Grace I understood Har learning, 

iLPiv-TMS (SenfuUm:® tnwmeti^3 &<t jressim 

Hear OMalanka, why I came inio tfiis earth! 
I caiui 1 here to proclaim in Tamil, the mystery (vedic 
mantra J of the Dance of the sW-hued and well- 
bedecked Uma's Consort. 



Slim- — I* '■ Look at the >?real apirit (jf the ^re-at Tirumtilar who 
with lu-iirt tilled with love, and to hem-lit the Tamil Innd with the 
Ticsi leaclijnga of the Ajramne in snnscrit wonjd gracious!} 
vi-iieruto eJik people'B language anil &pcak tu the people in their own 
tonsil*- ; iiml modern-day reformers would even force our prls tu 
Tnnnrer n foreign langnago to make them participate in the fancied 
benefit of the lore of the West. 



\a!6t?i4a>lj,iiiT iwiiToj.jf? Up -fit! a tXl.nt.i 
C?lJ v ^«D(_ u^n.ifMiQU CtllLtUJtH,* ,*lToU»t_«J(W 

&(JF)a»i— li n i.ii &l eu KijuuQ p ago S mil 

b'. The Welkidorned tnaitl^ The mother with the 
love-tilled bosom, my Latlv, who removed the siirof 
" my birth and death, tlie Consort of Siva of Thirnva- 
radnthtirai * Her feet 1 reached in yoga ! 

Qaitiij <cl(iK<bQp5i! $eiiLo,ii;iis)Jt u&*3sir& 
Q&$i $(tfjiG>£Gsi SiUs^smS ,S*jif 'Hemp 

G'^ffj S|j{J^ar 63«/g)io»7*ff Qatar fiQiu. fist} 

7. I' lived with the Consort of tlie mountain Maid, 
with Siva of Thiruavavaduthiirai. I lived under the 
shade of the sacred Bo tree; I lived repeating the 
names of Siva. 

@(TFj'sG,af «aJ?*j; Dili? Q^ Qijeasi sstrlaiH Q Air if. 

j§)(/Fj &£?,.*«» ^'JnuiiLiSki Qttpj&ib uppQ-S 
i^fipiC?^ Ganewswffi^ ui&viutyet SQifi. (jy) 

8. I lived in this body for innumerable ages; I 
lived -where there is neither night nor dav ; I lived 
in the Heaven praised by Devas; I lived underlie 
Foot of my Nandi. 

lOswSw SdrQpaiQear iHpsS Qujpieug) 

/im&af * ear {»?*,* ptBjfiQ&iutL) lo aQp, (a*) 

9. What is the good of being born ? You dont 
perform good actions to deserve it. My good Lord 
created me, so that T may praise Him well in Tamil. 

jejTfejr^ jtSfOeS/Ssii en&fBi5£& Ljd(<3j 
■j/«j'£ Qwfs^rLjjp Qsticl HJMijf £gi/ sir 
is^irssru uirevtrLLt?- tst p9or ujird^^^i 

10. Entering the city of the Wisdom-Mother and 
Her Nandi, and for countless ages, anointing them with, 
milk of wisdom, and worshipping the Lord, I lived 
under the Bo tree. 

* The jfreat Shaivite* shrine, adjoining the famoue mutt of 
the game name ia here* meant- Tirunjular'a ahri&e can be aeen there. 
The Aiaea tree (Firue Eehtfiosa* aacred to this temple referred bo 
in the next stanza ia peculiar in that it does not grow straight ap 
but spreads in the ground Rke a creeperj and hen«c called (""-■ J(»») 
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THE 

LIGHT O F T K U T H 

K 

Sidclhanta Deepika. 

MADRAS, JANUARY 1**1& 
A WEEK OF GREAT fKu.ulSE 



Since we wrote last, tbe plague has sensibly diminished 

and though the ahiuiow of death ltas not passed away from 

our midst altogether, yet we hare every reason for hearty 

congratulation and fervent prayer to the Great God. 

Father of all. And we have also passed through a week 

of great promise which closed the 
A week of gre»t pro- p le9 y And it is a week to 

nue. ' 

remember by; mast stirring appeals 

and earnest exhortations were addressed to our sense of 
loyalty and patriotism, to our duty to God and our 
motherland and ourselves; fron. a variety af platforms, by 
Some of tha most distinguished and talented and earnest 
friends of our country, both Indian and European, so as 
to wring oar hearts and draw our tears : and the remem- 
brance of them should carry one very far. And they were 
words of hope and encouragement,whether they fell from the 
lipa of " the People's Governor,"or Mrs. Beasant, Mr. Justice 
Ranade or Mr. A. M.. Bose, Rev. Mr. Fletcher Wiljjams or 

Mr. Grnbb. 

1 * 

* * 

Tm first event of the week, of importance to us, was, of 

■coarse, the speech of His Excellency Sir Aurthnr Havelock 

at the opening of -the Madras Educational Conference. 

And we quoted in our very first 

H E. Sir Aurthur article, on the subject a sentence 
Hareiock on Educfttion. 

fromMr. Hodgson's letters. Writing 

about 1635, ha said. " Let ns begin in the right way 

■or fifty years hence, .ve may have to retrace our steps and 

fomanence anew ;" and these fifty years have mote than 

passed, and we added, ive do not want to retrace hut to 

reconsider and remedy the defects. (Vo 1 . I. p. 20). And 

to-day we find His Excellency voicing the public feeling, 

&AM measuring its strength " that the system of education 

upon which so much talent aiid so much labour has been 

e^jftndad does not, in cultivating the intellect and in 

forming good men and good citizens, attained the full 

measure of success which was expected ol it." And we 

also stated then in the very next page that it is useless 



to ignore that KiiL'linH is primarily learnt us a men' s <tf 
bictulwiuning tiud his effort in thin direction is enormous. 
His Excellency clearly recognizes the fact that the efforla 
of pupils and teachers is simply tn secure this end. Ami 
then we stated it as our couviction (p. If* Vol I.) that the 
barrenness of the Indian intellect so tfteit bewailed <if. is 
due in a great measure to the waste of energy involved in 
early life, when the young mind ninat be fully engaged in 
the gathering and receiving of facts of knowledge and ex- 
perience and ideas direct, insteal of sounds and 
symbols by having to learn a foreign Inngiuwc, not akin, 
but alien in every respect ami we also qtiufetl an opinion 
Sir Raja of T. iladhav;-. JJow to the effect that to this 
foreign education should be traced that want of clearness 
of thought and expression noticed Indian gitiiluati 1 *. 
both of which His Excellency sums up Hit' simple 
question, " Does not learning a foreign tongue 
cause waste of energy in the pnpil. and does it nut 
impair accuracy of the knowledge acquired r" And in 
suggesting a vernacular medium he quotes the opinion of 
Sir Mounts t wart Elphinstone about the necessity of build- 
ing the regeneration of the people on their own indigenous 
literature And after referring to other defects which we 
have also touched upon, he has actually formulated certain 
proposals to a body of educational experts with regaicl to 
the abolition or gradual modification of the secondary ami 
Primary tests, and to the establishment of a teaching 
University and to the substitution nf vernacular for En- 
glish in the Primary department and even up to the 
secondary or High School Dept. We only hope that oiir 
learned seniors would soon bring to bear their heart and 
soul upon the consideration of the subject, instead of wast- 
i tig time in mere dialectic disquisitions, ondieturn a reply 

to His Excellency's fiuestions at the earliest opportunity. 

* 

• * 

And then Mrs. Beasant deserves all our praise and ad- 
miration for her iroble enthusiasm 
Mrs. HeiiBunt. and nobie work and daresay 

she will appreciate our remarks, 
coming from our heart as they do, though not from oue with- 
in the pale of her own brother hood, for it is not to be ignor- 
ed that the feeling of ' T* and ' mine' bas not even left the 
precincts of the Theosophical Society. However one- 
could not listen to her noble words, without the tears 
glistening in one's &fe, however oue might differ from 
he)- on points of theory and practice of a metaphysical 
nature. She rose to her highest level when she appealed 
to our past greatness and spirituality and when, she re- 
ferred to The Father of all, Mahadeva, the great God, not. 
the destroyer, but.-the Regenerator, as she calls Him, She 
was most solemn and simply grand. She insisted that 
unless this conception of Siva was welt understood", it 
is not possible to understand the mysteries of the universe, 
and we have once before re ferred to her views of God 
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S*v», the Yogi of Yogis, dwelling in the uvisltiiii, and 
yet the gracious \tOfd of L'niii,f»f l<ove»inl Jjifuuuil Jjij^lit. 
Wc shall take smother opportunity to revert to the subject 
of her discourse*. 



* ■* 



A\i> kui 1 thanks are nls«i tlnu to Die Itev. Kletcher 
Williams, who tried bring home to 

'l'ln- mitmriiui ■■linvrli. t bo Indian mind* a fijain of Chri- 
stianity which was much muiii ac- 
ceptable to them. And the Cnituriati Church which he 
represent* is a slow and rationalistic upheaval and grgw- 
t.h out of ihe shackles of the old orthodox and ligoroits 
Christian creed. And in our review of Mrs. Humphry 
Want's Robert Klsemere, eon^iibutcd to the Madras 
Wii'khf Jii'firir, we have noticed TTt gi"eut length the im- 
portance of this great struggle in the West and its bear- 
ing mi Indian J'rohleuis. Wc shall lie glad to welcome 
him whenever he again chances to come into our midst. 

• t 

And the Temperance cause was warmly pleaded by Mr. 

Grnbb as the spokesman of the 
Tlie i eiiiwrrann: . , » j ■ rr, , 

C]V11SI , Anglo-Indian temperance league 

in Knglaud, to whom our warmest 

gratitude is (hie. The Demon dri.ik is only numbering 

more and mote victims within his grasp and we me more 

and more despairing of any improvement in this direction. 

where for one Mr, Grubb. we have thousand other 

Englishmen to set ns the example and the fashion. We 

expect of education accomplishing many great, things, lint 

when the Hower of the educated fall victims to this Damon 

drink, where is the hope ? 

• * 

Axii then the National Congress and the National 

Social Con fere uce. We cannot 

Love m>A *rr. help refct . rinff t0 t)le Congress, if 

only to allude to the grand peroration of Mr. A. M. Bose 
which was divine in itsjoue. And somebody remarked in 
the hall itself that it was a long winded sermon, and we 
wish we had more such men to preach to ur on the same 
text Love and serve", which sums up the ideal of our 
own noble Religion. 

• • 

Tlie Social conference was a great success in every 
respect, though we cod Id not help remarking how all our 
grand and reverend seniors were sitting aloof, except 
a very few, and the whole work fell on very young 
shoulders, guided of coarse by the master band of Mr. 
Justice Ranade. We approve •■( the entire programme of 
work gone though ; and we commend specially the con- 
ference passing a strong resolntion as to the necessity for 
? peed j legislation, on the Temple endowments question, 
'which it declined to do at its previous sessions. In regard 
to the readmisaion of converts to other faiths, and trf foreign 



travelled iiii-u wc 1111)10 to collect ituu publish the text .4 
bearing on this question in these pages ; but we would" 
rosjwcf fully ask- of whatnsc is their rcadniissiun, if not to 
isirttcipste in Social advantages, if they would not in fact 
cherish Jove for their <ihl country and religion and 
their people and their habits and customs and would not 
cive up the habits and practices ncijiiired by them anew 
arrl which are obnoxious to the community ? Wtlat tb»" 
community says to such people is " better be outside, than 
be in and corrupt as. 1 ' 

• 
Wk publish elsewhere Mr. J. M. N's. criticism of Mr. 
■lustice Rannde's address, and we wish tn add one or two 
other facts The hill-men in the Palney hills call them- 
selves Vellalabs ; and among them the custom of breaking 
the Call and remarrying is still in full force. A»d then 
the eti(juelte of uncovering the upper part of the body is in 
full force even mm in tlie extreme south, though of course 
routined to males. And of course we fail to understand 
whether the .South Indian savages forced the Brahman* 
to introduce or sanction all Ihese rigorous customs for 
their own benefit or for the benefit of the Brahman* 
themselves! Tbei-e is nothing in the wfeble of the Tamil 
literature sanctioning these enormities. And we are also 
glad to find that our contemporary of the Twtitm Hprctatar 
also takes the same view of Mr. Justice RanaJe's juldress 
as Mr. .1. M. N. does. And in its issue of Xth January, tluj 
learned Kditor refers to the disscussion chat was guinp 
on in the columns of our magazine and of the ieWiVim 
Soviul Iiefiirmei' about the ancient Tamilian Civilization 
and he i|uotes from M. Baith to show the antiquity of 
Saivisni and Vaishnavism- 

KAIVAI.YA ANU AM1RTABINDU UPAS1SHADS* 



The translation of the first of these npanishads by 
Paxidit R. Anautakrishna Sastri of Adyar, with notes 
froui the comments of Narayima. and SanEaranabda 
has been lying on our table for some months past 
and we hare-gut our own Pandit to add his comments ; 
and it will be apparent when they are printed what 
the difference ia between the two modes of inlet pret* 
ation. The one mode, as in the book before us, takes 
for its certain guide, one's own inborn and inbred eon- 
viction produced by an immediate or intuitive cog- 
nition of " rfie Thing in itself/ 1 us opposed to " the 
conclusions professedly based on pure speculation", 
as our learned" translator puts it, <>r as we would put 
it, it follows for i(H guide what the professors of the 
Mayavarta School or the Hindu fteali*ts regard ■* 
* Minor U)riMi(tli*<U bj fandit A MsN«rl«*( ^inri ■. *,, Midru 
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the outcome of tliei*- innate cognition rs Opposed to 
dictates of all human reasonin"" ; and one might pos- 
sibly cavil at the higli position claimed for professors 
of this School by our learned translator, over ^eachers 
cf r11 other Schools; and when ^his so-called iLtuitive 
conception of Truth is f o opposed to all human reason- 
ing anfl common sciisp, one might also question the 
correctness of this Ahatn Brahma Gnana and doubt 
whether, after all, this boasted Self-knowledge mny 
not be an illusion of illusions. And we know on the 
authority of the commentator quoted by the learned 
translator; what havoc our manas plays with us. After 
all, such a mode dealing cauoot have a very high value ; 
and another man can as easily say that his own intu- 
itive and immediate cognition is different and it would 
be simply impossible to decide between the two sets 
of intuitive experiences. And the effect of it on the 
possible student is that he must choose the one or the 
other on the principle of " Believe and be saved." The 
other mode of interpretation is not so ambitious nor so 
presumptious. \t does not seek to interpret things as 
it suits one's own fancy or preconceived bias. At any 
rate, it advances one step higher, and instead of quot- 
ing this and that Acharya, and his followers, it only 
quotes from authorities or works left to us in the 
prehistoric period, and whose aathorship is unknown, 
but which were anterior in date to this and that Acha- 
rya, and the authority of which is accepted by or at 
any rate cannol be denied by this or that Acharya. 
And what our own Pandit has done is to quote in 
elucidation of the wordor passage, a passage from some 
other svi'ti or upanishad, some Itihasa or Purana ful- 
filling the characteristics above set forth. And where 
modern Oriental Scholarship has failed is in ignoring 
the Puranas and Itihasas of undoubted authenticity as 
invaluable helps to understand the much more ancient 
Veda and Vedanta. For it is a fact which our pandit 
proves by his quotations that the difficult words and 
passages in the Upanishads and Vedas are ex- 
plained and illustrated and commented on at preat 
length in the PurundS and Itihasas. Col. Vans 
Kennedy had remarked "I cannot discover in them 
(Paranas) any other object than that oF religious 
instruction. In all the Puranas, some or other of the 
leading principles, rites and observances of the Hindu 
Religion are fully dwelt upon and illustrated, either by 
suitable legends or by presenting the ceremonies to be 
practised, and the prayers and invocations to* be 
employed in the worship of different deities." 
Speaking generally of the value of Paranas, Prof 



Wilson also remarks, that " A vety great portion of 
the contents of many, some portion of the contents of 
all, is genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation, 
or embellishment is ajway^ sufficiently palpable to be 
set aside without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive material ; and the Puranas, although they 
belong especially to that stage of the Hindu religion 
in which faith in some one divinity whs the prevailing 
principle, are also a valuable record of the form of belief 
uhich cavie next in order to that of the Vedan" and 
which was in vogue about the time of the Greek in- 
vasion, and as such more than 1 1 or 12 centuries before- 
Sankaracharya. Further, otir own Mahabharata sets 
forth the value of'Puranas in its very first chapter 
(p 2. P.C. Uoy's book) " The purana highly esteemed, 
which is the most eminent narrative that exists 
diversified both in diction and division possessing 
subtile meanings loqically combined and embellished 
from the Vedas is a sacred work. Composed in elegant 
language, it includes the subjects of other books. 
It is elucidated by other Sastras and comprehendeth 
the sense of the four Vedas.'' And the ordinary rale 
of interpretation followed by Hindn writers generally 
is that the Vedas and Up;mishad should be explained by 
the Asramas, the latter by the Puranas, the latter by 
the Ithihasas, the latter by Smrities and so on ; and. 
where there is a clashing of authorities, the more 
ancient one is to be preferred to the^authority of 
the later one. And of tourse, this rale neveT contem- 
plated that in course of time, we woujd come to get a 
body of Upanishads and Puranas which are palpable 
forgeries or cannot at least lay claim to that high 
antiquity as such writings generally command »n the 
ordinary estimation of the Hindus. Ofcourse we qnite 
agree with Mr. Mahadeva Sastras opinion that simply 
because an Upanishad did not happen to be commented 
upon or referred to by Sankarachnrya therefore that 
Upanishad is not to thought of as later than nis time, 
but we are not prepared to accept his other dictum. 
that there is no harm in calling anything as an 
Upanishad in which any man might choose to air his 
own views as the highest truth and the most intui- 
tive Revelation. Under this definition, even an Allah 
Upanishad can pass muster. But what we generally 
mean by an upanishad is an integral part of the 
Veda called the Bmhmana and following closely in 
time to the Veda itself and anterior to the Puranas. 
and Itihasas. And in our own view, we would not 
give any importance to any Upanishad which in its view 
of bankhya (Philosophy) and Yoga is inconsistent or 
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i* V* bamn out by the teichrngrr contained in the 
M«i~ i rr~* and which would introduce names and 
oharaetet-s of the time of this great epic huiI of times 
nnbseqnent. The Mahabarata, occupies a unique 
poMitton in oar literary record ; and being such a vast 
store hoaie ot etnww^ religious and philosophic and 
traditional tore, and much less touched hy int*r- 
potaton than other works of the kind, we may snfejy 
pat down any legnod^or costom, or principle of ethics 
■or religion ©r philosophy as recent if it does not find 

• place therein. Jftdged accordingly by the test we have 
set np, the &pft of the Upaniehads translated by 
Mr, M«ii*deva.8**tri would be classed us recent, unless 
the last wor>i if taken to be an interpolation and we 
have already obfcotad to the. practice of giving the 

.yagarthn (literal meaning) to every proper name, of 
translating " Srra ' as ' Auspicious ' ' Sankara ' as 
'the deer of good/ and 'Badasiva' as 'the ever 
good ' Stabeahwara as ' the great Lard ' Ac. Ofcourse 
Ire could miderstsod Raroaeoja's anxiety to do so 
but to such of them we would ask re put their finger 
into the Ma&abbiirirt itself and explain away every 
tod in this fashion And we liere take opportu- 
nity of recetdfttg oar etremgesfc protest again -t that 
ntiachirons mode of interpreting sach names as they 
-400MT as the nomas of the Lower Sagima God, as 
-opposed to wbnt Ihey consider as the Highest Nirguna, 

* most patent efkmpio of wbieh « furaished in the 
■oosunent en 7tb mantra* The mantras commencing 
from wbnt is marked 4} to 7 mantras is one single 
aanteooe and it deeeriboj tk* posture assumed, and 
-nbjoot cenvunfMated and the e>od obtaiued by the 

AiynsranJn yegi. The object of this contemplation the 
Dfeyeyah is described by giving bis attributes and 
and names, and it m a. single ol&nse ; *n.J yet our 
sntsferi feWowtrkg. hw Aohn»ya» would make the words 
(in the 7th Mantm; denote the Saguot, and th« words 
preceding then* febengb in the same clause describe 
the Mirgnn* I *t»d he ie uataw&r* what a fatal error 
he plunges into ! In his introduction be learnedly sets 
forth tbi* Nirgnnn oontenipJatton is tor the highest 
perfected beings (of the Paramwhamea School) and 
the Sa gnw* torn no the lowei- order of hnman 
bung* snd eoonyand yet in these man rrss, which 
tvgin ttr proscribe tb* eeatewpration f or' the Aiyas- 
'■nnki^enehttMedw^he highest Parawp hn ni eti ftiarga by 
■ fctmk&ommod*-), be is made to cbooae the Sagsu* ! 
W« are #«M nware tbat thewnre different forms of 
^hU0 *"d one «w{i fnndrt quotes the passage from 
jlSJ»w*j0.Pfis«fia which names and describes three classes 



of yogis, who are called Bandika /or Saguna yogis 
Sanbhya or Nii-gnna yogis, ond Atyasrama Yogi's^ 
and the Atyaarama Yogi culled also Brfchme Yogi. 
occupies trig highest place ; and'our learned friend's 
Nirguna y\>gi has only to. play second riddle to him. 

" The Yogis are of three kinds, Baudik Yogi 
S&nlrhyx Yogi and the moBt excellent A ty a grama 
yogi. The first Bavaoa is in Sagnna ; the second 
Bavana dwells on the Akshara (Nirguna) and the 
third Bavana dwells on the Parnmethirara (Kurrna 
Pursn 2 chap. p. 3l>. and the fuller descriptions of 
them are given m the first chap, of the Pmva khanda 
arid as we givo them in our comnientarv, we refrain 
fr.im quoting them here. Of course Mr. Sastri cannot 
or will not choose to understand the conception of the 
Godhead as held by the Siddbantis, and we would only 
quote here a verse from our saint Maniekavachaka, 
to whom there are more shrines in Southern India 
than to Lord Krishna himself. 

"T)a,Qt/a (rpaSjpiLPiiiE eyewear Ljieui^fi^sLQe ," 

Oar saint asserts in the strongest possible language 
the distinction of his God from any of the Trinity and 
yet identifies him with tbe Lord who saved the hast of 
Bevas headed by Vishnu f'om the dire effects of the 
fatal poison and Who overthrew the great sacrifice of 
Dttksha who had invited from Vishnu downwards. 
It would be too great labor if we are here to .enter 
into the meanings of these allegorical legends 
themselves and the meanings are plain on the face of 
the paranic accounts themselves. And the subject 
of the high antiquity claimed by Mr Sastn" for tbe 
line of his te-tchers like Saakara and (yauditpsiia and 
the subject of "the most ancient records supporting 
Mayavad'i or Vtararta Vad» are subjects about which 
such high authorities as Colebrooke, Wilson ,'MaV 
Muller, and (iough, Col -Jacob Thibaut and others have 
qnarreiled au<l chong-fi we woald have our say on this 
subject some day, we only note it to-day to mark our 
dissent from tlTe postion taken up by our learned 
translator. We offer these remarks the best of 

spirit, and we rn no way wish u> disparage the work 
done by Mr. Mahadeva Sastri. Tbe criticism herein 
offered is more of the subject matter fh»in of himself 
or bis work, nod rs For tbe work turned out by ttim 
is concerned, it is done m rh«; b^st ^chiAnriy st\ Ie 
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possible and the harvest being large and the labourers 
s» few, our learned translator deserves as much 
support and encouragement our countrymen can 

afford 

LOW) SaMBANDHA and an unkown 

DHAV1D1AN PROSODY. 



[Continued from page 1 17.) 

Before proceeding to point out and explainthe ident- 
ity I't the several n .n-Sansbrit 

Mr. C. I* Knuvn's * ... 

ifows on iu.ii -siuiskrit verses m the three llraviaian 
Telug-u mrtres. languages, we shall be permitted 

to say One word .more about, the hard lot of these ill 
fated Dravidian verses. They have been treated wilhsuch 
great disfavour everywhere that even learned scholars 
have been induced to di.«own them altogether and 
regard them as foreign elements in the language. 
Mr. C P. Brown the well known Telugu scholar and 
lexicographer, remarks in hi* Telugu Grammar with 
reference to rbese verses, that they were borrowed from 
Canarese by Nannaya Bhntta and others nnd were 
experiments in metre which never att .ined popularity. 
He does not however quote any authority for this 
proposition and we have had no opportunity of knowing 
how far Telugu scholars agree ia his views But are we 
to believe that an author like Nannaya Bh»tta trifled 
with such a big poem as Bharata and mked its popu- 
larity and his own reputation by introducing into it 
Telugu nou-sanskrit nn known metres from another 
venes not tui-rowert language and making metrical 

from C&nnrcSG because . , . ° 

tiieyaiw occur in Smn- experiments m an epic poem ? It 
handha - we can satisfactorily show that 

such verses occur in our Lord's Poetry, what would be 
the result ? Are we then to suppose that Canarese 
borrowed from Tamil and tried metrical experiments 
which proved unpopular and failed 1 We do -lot here 
wish to pursue the argument any further as we J=ball 
have occasion to discuss his views fully and refer to 
several arguments showing how such views are wholly 
untenable, when wV come to deal with the metres 
themselves. ISut we refer to them here to show how 
unfairly these verses have been ticated and what is 
still worse even disowued as Telupu metres, in the 
btlief probably thut Telugu could have nothing of its 
own except what came into it from the Aryan invaders. 

Draridi™ raws at™* The fact however seems to be 
gle for eiistencR ivitti that these Dravidian verses in 

•Sanscrit vorse*. , .,, , . . , 

spite ot their elastic elegance and 
Unency as opposed to the unyielding, monotonous 



regidity of the Aryan verses, had to carry on a dardlr 
campaign with Sanskrit verses against powerful «edi, : 
until at last some of them died Taliantly sword is 
band Hnd others fled the country unable to withstand 
foreign resistance, leaving no traces whatever of their 
existence behind and the remainder less courageous, 
and independent, probably submitted to the conquer- 
ors, made peace and settled with thorn, losing their- 
individual nnd social characterise 

Final success of San- »•_ j «' - > L1 

,).,{( tics nnd becoming inseparably 

mixed up with them. The results 
of the campaign were apparent even in the time of- 
Naonayi Bhatta and the success of the conqueror* 
therefore became only a question of time. It is very 
curious to think that the same reortfea should hare- 
been arrived t> p Telugu and 

Principally in TcW" c> ,, ,.. m ., ,, 

nnd CauUse. Canaiese thought Tamil tbe- 

results are somewhat different,. 
The undeserved unpopularity of these verses, far from 
being the consequence of their foreign origin is in. our 
humble opinion the result of powerful foreign forces. 
working in the language. Even 

Main luetics in Tamil .. t» n j- m i 

also suffer. tne rt«-Dravidic Tamil verses- 

bad been seriously affected and 

damaged and lost much of their power and popularity. 

With these remarks, we shall quote from Siimbandh* 
the verses which have similarities in the other Dravidi*- 
an languages and hope the reader will Kindly take pains- 
to follow our arguments closely and attentively until 

Header 1 * close 9 tten- w0 complete the subject. We 
tion requested. Eye and specially entreat the reader to- 
not car to b« used. , &y agide y^ ^ impre(lsioD6 ^ 

using his eyes, firmly grasp the principles and under- 
stand their operations, The ear may help him in. 
identifying vaguely a few modern stanzas that have 
specially pleased his ear but is perfectly powerless to 
compare the metres of one language with those of 
another. TIib subject may at first sight appear to 
be dry, dull, and uninteresting and even repulsive 
especially as the Tamil readers have not, to our- 
knowledge and experience, been accustomed to exer- 
cise themselves much in scansion. Oor following 
observations may uofc clearly be brought home to the- 
reader unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Tamil metrical formulae, and has tbem at his fingers'' 
ends, Wn shall as far as possible avoid complications 
and details and present the result* aB clearly and briefly; 
as we can. We particularly wish that the reader would 
accept nothing on our authority- but test our resalteby 
independent investigations at the places to which we 
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si all direct liis attention and on tlir line we shall 
point out. 

Tho first <J,S*rf jn Smnbinidha thnt we «di:i|| tufa. 
up Fur < inside rati on is I'miiau 

s..i 1( i*n.iw« um(i**ilViuujk*ui It is in the 

• first MgQpar.p. This u0au> bv 
Kamltanda is tl«« only uii*i tlittt the place possesses, 
I heir biiing no ntluT u$sie relating to it either 
Apptir or Srrtdrar. The place @i<KU>fSuiu<B 
is only a ft** mites from Kadambattur Sta- 
tion lit:**" Trivclior* on the JJ:idras Railway. The 
history of this u8*ti is ■ dated in stanza lOO.j in S^k- 
ktJiir »a Sambandha. W*» .shall quote the 1st and last 
veixi"* together with the 6tli"being the middle one, 
pointig out the mansion for every lino and explaining' 
tin* metrical principles, as it is absolutely necessary to 
understand metrically aod determine the nature of 
i'mit own verses as they occur in Kainbandha, before 
we fan hope to identify and explain the corresponding 
vewefi in the *fs:cr languages. 
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is a very simple, easy flowing and elegant" 
inet'p We shall try to point out its simple principles. 
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As scanned abuve, each of its four lines consists of 
two equal halves and e>ich half is 
made up of three t£m*ffi with 
one i&rjQff at the eud. Jn other 
words, each half consists of four feet of whidh the 
first three fept are e:icb either *-«ifle»F #£# or «(T$aP«f* 
#" at. ti.e pleasure of the poet, and the fourth either 
Qgu-.ni @ii or i-izi-'-Dtts-Qi as the poet likes. The prin- 
ciples of the two half lines are exactly the same and 
two half lines make up one line and there are four 
such lines in every verse. In the 1st stanza of the 
ufffaui abovn quoted mdtuaf^gK u^Oujf! £Qfja}sj>sf> 
Gujt forms the 1st half and u>»fi»vr# {?/!o.«d,i:* «r® 
Qiij^finesn'o is the 2nd half and the two together form 
the 1st tiue and we find four such lines in the stanza. 
We call them halves because 
they possess no «r^»>« and if 
they did possess it, wo should 
consider each half as a separate line and the stanza 
would then consist of ei^ht lines instead of fonr. The 
abovestanzas,th<Tbf ore t» use the common phraseology, 
are afBtQs£*$Q%<s-ii<&Q»P<J>. 

We find in the above scansion that ta«si*t<Lf&i 
ocenpies occasionally some of 

!■«»"' oquais Sonjs ^i, e sea's which we have pointed 
in Tamil. Telngu fttid , , « . a ; o . 

C*u»re»f . out ■. s belonging to aS^ * va. For 

instance in tho 1st stanta in the 
2nd hajf of the 3rd line, we have OuaH-qna which is 
4 eflu.»fi*»aj in the 2nd seat which properly belongs to 
sSor*&i> and so in the 2nd half of the fourth line, w 
have 67^«Q*«fw«u which is ^«8a*ft*9«iin theSrdqeti, 
which ought to be occupied by e$cr«@«. '*'s principle 
of using weistKu for dm* is a very old one ajuj is 
recognised aod constantly titeed in the three lan- 
guages. Wbtu we come to the metres of TeluRU 
and Canarese, we shall point oat how clearly and nicely 
the principle Is recognised and laid down by the 
shrewd prosodians.of those two languages though the 
principle.while ia constant and umvetsal use in ancient 
and modern poetry in Tamil hat not been openly laid 
down and clearly brought home to the- student of 
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Erom the scansion, it will be clear that the mens of 
thin gj«<_j*ju(j£s* is tho same as thnt of the pic- 
cediog S>** li,tK <-" u *>6 s ' T '~®iiu!-if3<iir.. 

There is one more u^u in, Sirmbandha wliich h 

-, Sarabl.aiidl,n> m 9 +- " ls0 '" the Same metre >*'"* 
«,„, u«- s >,«i u »]»<» ^^fli-siif.i.R-ii, u »» farfc?© This 
in mine metre. .. , . , 

ug-ttc occurs immediately next 
to the preceding @«n_#,»;>i.o. *(y>io*v>u> is an ancient 
name for Siyati, the Jaiith place «f Sambaridha and 
has a good many u$*ld relating to it and to distin- 
guish the t-ipH&ib in question Irom the rest relating to 
the same place we have annexed to ititsebavacteriKtic 
utm ($£&&. 

T. VlRABADRA MlDAU 

[Jo tV conTtuucrl.) 



Mr. JUSTICE RANAOE OK "SOUTH IN MA.' 



Sib, — Mr. Justine Ranade bears a great name, is a 
distinguished scholar, a great thinker, and a good student, 
of history ; and in my admiration ai.d respect for bim I 
yield to no one else. Bnt however great onr esteem may 
be personally, I cannot refrain from expressing my dis- 
agreement with them in some of his conclusions and in- 
ferences which he gave us the benefit of, as the result of 
his stall y of AbV^ Dubois' great boot, so far as they relate 
to South Indian civilisation , and I could not help remark- 
ing, at the conclusion of Uis great speech, to several of my 
friends that he was (fuite at sea so far ns Soulh India was 
concerned' And this only shows what, except the great 
Abbe's book, great paucity of materials really exists about 
the history of Anciet Southern India ; and even the Abbe's 
book only proposes to state what he had actually seen 
about his time. Almost aU the Oriental scholars have lived 
in and written about Northern India alone, and Mr. Dutt, 
in his " Ancient India," in which he summarises the 
results of all the previous investigations, hardly devotes 
more than a few pages to thp history of South'lndia, and 
does uot at all notice the condition of the people and 
the literature of this part of India. Mr. Justice Ranade 
has the further disadvantage of not beinga native of South- 
ern India and in not possessing any acquaintance with the 
'Viimilinu language and literature ; # and being a great man 
as he is, I could very well understand the great diffidence 
with which he desired to speak, subject to correction ; and 
I could have let him alone, if you had .not yourself been 
caii'ied away by his great name, and placed too great reli. 
ancs on it for the test of the truth of his statement and 
inferences : though somewhere you discount it a great deal 
by vouv "if" you will therefore appreciate my natural 



desire to let some li^ht on his facts and inferences, and 
I have accordingly taken the trouble to address you on the 
subject at some length. In the first place, 1 must express 
my agreement with tile learned editor of the htiliuti Stvitd 
Hi'f'n-mi-r in failing to see the distinction between the 
h'evf'ral he inveighed again?;, iu the previous year, and the 
Libi-ml'toti from restraint, be talked of at the Ander- 
son Hall. The reference to "our ancient priswne 
polity" was very frequently on his lips, and he seems to 
think that, all the calamities that befel the ancient Aryan 
pure civilisation and morals ocenred about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and after the rise of Buddhism and 
Jiiinisni. Though Jiuddhism and Jainism hud their rise 
in Northern India, yet they do not account for the down- 
fall of ancient Urahminism in the North as in the 
South, and t lie learned Justice invokes the incidents of 
Scythian and Hindu invasions to account for the 
unsettling of murals and religion in almost the Baroe 
wonderful way ; and he seems to think that all the Put anas 
were written in the South and not in the North, and with 
special reference to the inroads on these made by South 
Indian barbarism. And he seems to think tuat modern 
Hinduism, in its adulterated form, was ■* compromise 
effected between the pure religion of the Aryan sages and 
the barbarous Demonism of the southerners. Among the 
catalogue of enormities with which he charges South 
Indians are the rigidity ofjeaste, the fall of woman from her 
high estate, the introduction of Snti, the sale of 
girls in marriage, polygamy, and polyandry ■ and, to 
their discredit also, he traces the prohibition relating 
to remarriages, late marriages, sea voyages, etc., which the 
priests luid down as beint> nusuitcd to the Kali nge. And 
he "rows positive as lie enumerates these sins of South 
Indians, and this seems to him as the only possible expla- 
nation fot the degradation of the old civilisation, which 
not being entirely extinct, the great Acliary, Sunkara. 
Ramanuja and Madhvacbarya, who with their great, succe- 
ssors entered their protest against this cruelty und wrong 
and degradation of Lhe priesthood, though their efforts were 
again frustrated by the establishment of Moslem power. 
And be recounts in glow -ina cnlours all the great things the 
Aryan people were capable of the Vedic and Epic 

periods ; ard my attempt herein is to show bow falla- 
cious (his lessoning is and to prove ' y these very records 
the existence of these very enormities which he wishes to 
trace to South Indian barbarism- 

As regards that first charge, the charge of demon and 
ghost worship to South Indians alone was once before 
made in your pages by Mr. Charles Jhoustone, in his 
learned article on the union of Hindu philosophies, and he 
stated that the gruesome description oi God contained 
in the transfiguration scene in the Gita was probkbly 
derived from the wild ftiths of the dark aboriginals 
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and demon worshippers of Southern India. A lewcw 

of this appeared' in the lust ?'arcll number of the 

fyttll.tu/it Prrf,il.;i, and the wilier biw tifWfcil this very 

translhjm-anoii «w in nil its earlier form* tbimigU the 

earlier portion of tI«^MtiliB.twwtta itself rtjrMwek to the 

verv Yajnr Veda, the very ifBM'ml [*>rtiroi of it called the 

Cuh,iii>l.,i,'i. belauded in several b'pmisbads ami in the 

Manabhuburata itself by Krishna himself; ami lilt' writer 

observes tinlj- tint if this be true this demonohigv of .South 

Indians, instead nf Iw-'inJ Hung i-epugnint, must have 

been sjloiioiis indeed, W be copied by the lirahiunb'uliiiK ut 

Vnjm- Veda Jars The jearrtptiou of C»ud as ihe fierce 

dvnUcrvvr. the de vomer of nil men, Dwna and Bhi»hnia 

ami the wa.:rior hosts contained inverses 2"l to 31 of 

Chapter XI of GitM are simply the same jiie# as is t»n- 

tiiiueil in Kallia Upniitsluul {l-2-'2i>). Leaving this great 

con-cplion ofUod as the ilesti oyer, 1 come to the minor 

question of the worship of denims and ghosts. And here 

ill* a couple of passages from the Sama ami YsjiH' Vedus, 

which oujht to outweigh the pound of inference of the 

learned Justice: — "May the jkmIs, demons, hem-volant 

sjenti. spirits called Cnfkmauila, trees ami all animals which 

move iu air or in water, which live on earth and feed 

abroad ; may nil these quickly obtain contentment through 

tho water presented by me. To satisfy them who are 

detained iu all hells and places of torment, this water is 

presented by me. May those who are and those who are 

not of kin to mc, and those who were allied to me in a 

former e\istenoe and who desire oblations of witter from 

me obtain peifdct contentment." The same passage is 

also repented iu the Yajur Veda ill a slightly different 

form. So these facta make it certain that if the pristine 

parity of the ancient Aryans was iiiHnenced by the deino- 

uistn and snTigery of South Indians, it was not. after the 

rise ot Buddhism and birth of Christ, but long anterior to 

the composition of thssu ancient Vedie Lymns and H pic 

poems. As regards caste, D\\ Muir has collected all the 

passages bearing On the subject in his first volume ot 

Sknskrif texts and they are traced back to the very Rig 

Veda itself and it occupies a prominent place in the 

Purusha Sukta daily recited by every Brahmin. If the 

Brahmins received any cheek in any part of India to 

introduce and stcraotype their casie system and to assert 

their sujirmrity, it, was iu Southern .India, and for 

these reasons. The Non-Brahmins of Southern India 

never would done the b^dgc of servility attempted to be 

put on them by Brahmins, ar.d would not call themselves 

"Das" o.- Daxa " (slave) but they called themselves 

"Nayanars and Nainmats (Nails) (Masters) and 

Menons, Nayagnns ami Nayudu*, (Lords) Moodelliars (the 

first in rank). Chatty (Sresti) (chief) and Pillais (.sous of 

God) etc. and the old Tamil words Aiyer, and Parpar and 

Autlianan were common words at one time meaning the 

learned and the pious, before they came to he appropriated 



specially by Brahmins. I have elsewhere pointed oiitjhat 
the only form of caste, if caste it can be called, was tliK 
distinction into Mnodelliars, Jdayar and Kadnyar, first, 
middle and last, and it is this that lu-s still been preserved, 
though Brahmins trieii hard to impose their fouifold 
distinction ; and portions of the South Indian community 
wdio display greater punctiliousness iu the matter of caste 
are all people who have become more and more under th» 
swtvy of Jtrahniiuism ; and even now if (here are instancs 
of Pariahs entering temples and non-Brahmins official ins; as 
priests and non-Brahmin women cuokiny For Brahmins (in 
Malabar for instance) they are vestiges oF the older influ- 
ence of non-Brahmins before they wove subverted by the 
domiiian-.e of Brahmins, and especially dining the davs or 
the ijreat. Aeuaryns, whom Mr. ltannde chooses to 
eulogise for ledcemiiig wrongs, etc. l«or it is a remark - 
able fact, that the followers of thess AAaryas are tlie most 
orthodox and intoleniiit men on earth which in the case of 
Srivaishnavas has created distinction between man and 
man of their own sect 

As regards the position of women, in what part of India 
do women possess sole rights to property to the exclusion 
of males, as in South India (Malabar) ? In what part of 
India had female Sovereigns reigned and do still reign r 
In what part of India is marriage based on love and love 
alone as the tie and not on contract or religious sacrament '? 
In what classes of South Indians is widow marriage ttill 
prevalent ? Among what classes is infant marriage still 
practi.-ed (to instance a strily- .instance is» of no historical 
value) ? A large section of Idaijars and those below 
practice remairiage even to-day. If a portion of the 
Idaya - class (middle class) and Vlioje. above have given up 
the p.actice, it was by copying Brahmins, If there are 
classes of non-Brahmins that now practise infant marriage. 
I hey arc those who are known to be notorious imitators of 
Bab m ins And wc cannot also forget the fiet that the 
references to widow marriage in the old texts are so few 
and so guarded that it must lie evident that widow 
marriage was rather an exception than a rule, even before 
the days of the Epics : and the passages v,e will quote 
below from the oldest texts iu- i-egard to mitt will 
show how a widowhood was even then dreaded. And 
these passages a: e from the Big Veda downwards, thus 
disproving that South India had anything to do with the 
conception and introduction and maintenance of this 
custom. The passages are all collected by Coleb.oke in 
his easy on " The Duties of a faithful Hindu widow" 
(Pages 114 to 112 Vol I), and 1 will only quote a few 
of them from the early records so much relied on by Mr. 
Justice Ranade ; — 

" Oni ! let these women, no/ tv te ividoived, good wives, 
adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign 
tnemseves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor 
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hoahnndless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into 
the tire whose original elment is water," (Rig Veda.) 

" 'J'he wife who commits herself to the flames with her 
husband's corpse shall equal Arnpdhati and reside in 
Swarga" (Griya Sutras of Angiras.) 

Though the husband died unhappy by the dis- 
obedience of his wife ; if from motives of love, disgust (of 
the world), fear (of living unprotected, 1 or soitow, she 
commit, herself to the flames, she i» untitled to veneration" 
(MaUubarata). 

Thiw text, by the way, clearly explains the motives 
and the reasoning winch lead to the establishment of sati, 
and not, as was suggested by the Hon'ble gentleman, to 
any panic. And in a rontribntion to the isiildhimta- Deepika 
(Vol I P 87). J have tried to give a more rational expla- 
nation for the prohibition ngftin^t. widow marriage "In- 
dependent scholars and pundits with Borne honesty will 
freely admit that the custom was not one nnkown in India 
in remote times. In tower claaes of society they still 
prevail. But the pundits say that such remarriage is 
prohibited in the bad Kali age. Who prohibited it, we 
ast 'i Is it not the fact that the slowly and steadily 
dawned un the mature minds in this Kali age. Be it said 
(rather to its credit) that singleness is better than wedded 
life (one of the checks to population in the Kali a^e) and 
that a widow would do well to keep faithful to the memory 
of her first lord, if she can afford to do so. It marks the 
highest sentiment in love that thelovers should remain true 
unto death. Tue Europeans have also built their faith on 
St. Pauls words : — "1 say therefore unto the unmarried and 
widows, it is good for them if they abide even as I. -But if 
they cannot countain, let them marry; for it is hetter to 
marry than to barn.' it was only the other day 
that the Indian Surial Tttp/narr praised Her Most 
Gracious Majesty for her noble widowhood. If such 
is the sentiment in Modern Karope, need we won- 
der that in India, where the people attained an early 
civilisation, these thoughts became crystallised and hand- 
ed down accustom (unfortunately some evil practices have 
had this tendency too) and the higher cistes began to 
prohibit it altogether ; and the mistake was made in not 
remembering the wise caution of St. Paul that it is better 
to uiany than to burn. Liesides, this rigorous custom is 
opposed in one sense to the generally recognised freedom 
in Hindn principles, as deduced from the doctrine of 
Karma, etc." 

And in tin- previous page 1 also remark *hat the much 
despised Kali age has seen much greater reforms in reli- 
gion and morals and much greatei advancement in Philo- 
sophy and Science than the three preceding Yugas, so 
much belauded by the learned Justice ; and I have given 
instance? of the same. And the editor of the Indlim 



Social Ueftn-mer, (which by the way extracted this whole 
article at the time,) is also good enough to recognise thai 
the f-tatsment in the Puianas, that what was allowed ini.hn 
other Yugas ie not allowed in the Kali Yngn, does not 
necessarily prove a conscious and selfish surrender to any 
prejudices, but it is only a way of reconciling old tttta 
with new customs, these new customs, it being 
remembered, having come to prevail even in the life tanu 
of those ancient writers. And before I leave this 
question, I refer again to the passages quoted by 
Colebrooke io the same essay referring to the disabilities 
of the widow in regrard to food and drink, • d to the 
fact that no non-Brahmin ever knows any Bach 

restrictions and the only women who shave their heads in 
Southern India are Bralvmius and Komatis, 

1 may also here refer to some Ramayana incidents as 
serving to illustrate and support the above remarks of 
mine. Regarding caste, the story related in the Rama- 
yana Uttarakanda sections 73-76, which stated shortly is 
as follows : — " A Brahmin's son had died young, his death 
was iiRcribed by Narnda to the enormity of a Sudra pre- 
suming to perform austerities. Rama goes and finds the 
Sudra in the act and kills him. The gods applaud the 
deed, and on being solicited to restore the Brahmin's hoy 
to life, say that he had recovered his life as soon as the 
Sodra had been killed." And to this act of liberalism at 
the Dwapara or Krita (I don't remember which, we art 
tempted to nse very strong language) our great thinker 
wants us to turn onr eyes with respect and admiration! 
.And rs a contrast, where^if not in Southern India, did the 
holiest of Brahmins set op images of Non-Brahmins in 
their holy shrines and worship them as their great Acka- 
ryas ? And some of their divine outpoar'ngs (not the 
result of their barbarism certainly) are read daily as the 
very Veda itself by BrahmiaB and non -Brahmins. And 
what is strange is that most of these writings came 
into exitence just about the time when Mr. Ranade 
thinks the ancient Aryans were corrupted by +he 
barbarism and brute force of the South To revert 
again to the importance of Ramayana, do we not then; 
read of King Dasaratha's three principal wives and 
sixty thousand other wives, and was not a whole holocaust 
of these latter sixty thousand made nt the funeral pyre tf 
Dasaratha r 1 And what do we see in the intrigues of the 
wily stepmother except what you may almost every £ay 
meet with in our Law Courts of to-day Y Another holo- 
caust was made also after the tfieat batdeof Kunikshetra, 
and the loves and amours of Lord Krishna are certainly 
worth imitation! And the heioine of Mahabhcrata, how 
many husbands bad she, and she wished for one more; and 
this .sentiment of hers could only be appreciated by readers 
of Thomas Hardy's A pair of blue eyes,' where the 
heroine explains her apparently inconsistent conducts by 
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-ajwerting; in the most pathetic manner tbat- her old love 
bad Done the less diminished and we have the scene there 
•of three of her lovers standing tincoverod over her coffin ! 
■So it is not to savagery and barbarism alone tbat we have 
to look for most of these phenomena; and K we h'd 
instances of polyandrous comrrmnifies in the Thothyars 
and Todas, they were exceptions which proved the rale ; 
and <fce might also ask why did not the Brahmins c*py 
their example. Nor could if be asserted that the 
Brahmins were able to reform everybody else but these, 
which would again cut the ground under the honourable 
gentleman's thesis. 

As regards Malabar, all that I can say is that Abbe 
Dubois is entirely mistaken, as are many even to-day 
occupying the Coromandel Caast. And the familj' tie is 
held as much sacred there as iu any part of the world, a 
circumstance no doubt due to the law of property prevail- 
ing there. As regards the uncovering of the upper part, 
it is merely a question of dress and etiquette, and in these 
matters many differences may prevail without im'olving 
questions of .right and wrong- One might insist on the 
head being uncovered, another the feet, and another the 
middle part of toe body. And one might do this as a duty 
and another might do it as a fashion. And nations admit e 
the semi-nude figures of ancient Greece and Rome ! The 
charge against sea travelling is not worth refuting, as the 
.Tamils have for long colonised Ceylon, and the Eastern 
* Arohipelago, and their struggles in the West are matters 
of ancient history, mid I know a man who returned from 
British Guiana, and none of the Moodelliars and Naidus 
who ever went to Europe ever felt any difficulty. And 
onr Good Old Mother Avvei says : — " Seek wealth by 
crcesing the foaming seas" And I may also remark that, 
these prohibitions do not find anyplace in the entire Tamil 
Literature ancient or modern. 



Nandyal, 14th January. 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 



Br thk Rev\ G. U.'Phve, M.A.; D„D. 
(Baltiol Collegt ond Inditni Institute, 0../oirl) 



TI. THE NALADI NANNuRRU, OE 400 QUATRAINS, AND 

THE LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POfcTRY. 

Continued from page J6S. 

§ 12. SunrihKV. 

We have taken a very cursory view of tho incomparable stores of 

didactic poetry existing in South India, In conclusion we may 

•muhaaize a few factB which are necessary to a full«Jnderstanding 

of the claims ftf this department of Tamil literature. 



I. The metre of all these iriiomic bards is the IVitlm. Thi^ia 
fullv explained in the Introductions to the Kurrnl and Nalftdiyar. 
We have only to say here that this metre is absolutely unique. Tim 
Tamil poets have not imitated the Sanskrit, ns those at the other 
dialects of India have. T;hcy # liave elaborated o species of ferae 
mure nearly resembling the Alcaic tlinn any other, but affording 
greater scope for variety than tli.it chnrming measure. The 
originality ot the Tamil poets is signally shown in their metres, 
which are melodious, infinitely varied, and thoroughly original. 
Tlie rhyme in the beginning of the line, with the constant use of 
alliteration and assonance, aio matters t lint render it nkin to old 
Keltic" and Savon poetry. •* 

II. There has been a good deal of speculation as to the origin of 
innny of the ideas in this South Indian poetry, ft in quite certain 
that no part of India has been subject to so many foreign influences 
as the extreme south of the peninsula. From the very earliest 
times enuring vessels have tome d«*H tho Heel Sea and sailed 
along the western coast. Navigators borne by i lie Trade winds 
have come over from the African shore, — Aral*), Moors and legions 
of others. Solomon obtained ivory, npes and peacocks from the 
Tamil lands. (The Hebrew word for peafowl is the Tamil " tug/ii'*) 
Greeks and Romans visited Madura, to which Augustus scut an 
embassy. In Tamil lyric poetry we read of the Ynvumn- (a common 
name for western foreigners) bringing choice /iijacurs in golden 
vessels Brahmans, Buddhists and Jains hare come down at 
different periods from the north, uud swept over the Tamil lands. 
Learned men from Alexandria have taught in Mailapur. Armenians 
have had mercantile settllments, certainly from the foJrth eeutury 
(jt.n.). Christians and Jews have had exteusive settlements in the 
south ; and at one time Nestorian Christians seem to have pervaded 
the whole of tbe Travancore country. Portuguese and Mohamma- 
dans hare had wide dominion and lasting influence, and now 
English thoughts and convictions are making themselves felt wher- 
ever the Tamil language is spokon. 

Thus the proverbial philosophy and traditions of the Tamil people 
contain gleanings from many nnd vari»d fields of human thought. 
It has been of singular value to the Tamil pfiople to have had such 
a variety of influences brought to bear upon them, and especially on 
their proverbial poetry. We need not Wonder to tind here things 
that closely resemble Hebrew proverbs, old Sanskrit saws.Jain, and 
Buddhist aphorisms, Arabian sentences, and in fact signs of influ- 
ences wafted from every corner of the earth. Tamil men need not 
complain that their literature is felt y many to have traces of 
foreign intluonce, for it is only by the mingling of the thoughts of 
many and various rninds that any tiling permanently valuable can 
be evolved. No doubt there are villages in Centlbl Africa, or 

Islands in the Pacific, where their thoughts are wholly their own 

bnt tho thoughts nrc shallow, and the literature scanty '. 

III. This gnomic poetry has had a vast influence upon Tamil 
character, and possesses it still. There is no doubt, that in manv 
respects the Tamil people are among the foremost in the British 
empire. Wherever Englishmen are found these make their way. 
There is no Indian dialect a knowledge of which will carry a man 
further than tbe Tamil. Tamil soldiers were with Clivo in Arcot, 
with Coote at P^irto Novo, with Fortle at Mssutipatain,-«-and, in 
foct, wherever a good fight had to be fought. We believ\> that 
Tamil ethical poetry 'has tended very much to fashion Tamil 
character. 

IV. It is therefore to be desired that in schools and colleges the 
study of.'classical Tamil should be maintained. These quatra^us 
are a well of good, old, strong, wlivle^uie Tamil, They lire calcu- 
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luted to strengthen and invigorate the character of the people, tt 
is nfcVar good for a nee to forget Ita old genuine literature. 

V. It must be lidded that here and there an expression occur* 
that we ihuuld with so me iiltered. Especially it must be noticed 
that a veiu of fatalism s ud 'pessimism mine .through a good deal of 
Oriental ver»e. The question of eliminating such things in a very 
difficult one, but I think the time is at hand when it will be dealt 
with by cotr patent Tamif scholars. Of cuunr nothing should be 
permitted to he issued with the sanction of Tamil scholarship which^ 
ill nut io every respect healthy literature: and this on the wlidc 
Tamil (fuomic poetry is. 

I sleep, hut my liomi wnkcih. 



HIS EXCELLE.NCY STR AHTHUR JIAVKWKK 

SPOKE AS E0W,0WE8 AT THE OPENING 

OK THE-MALlKAS EDUCATIONAL 

CONFERENCE. 

Ml. L'liAlaMA.v IM' (itsrltJMX. — J understand that the purpose, 
or this Educational Conference is to give an opportunity tu teachers 
tu take counsel together and (or mutual eucnui-Hgomeiit. A worthy 
and usefnl purpose this is. The detetmi tuition of the Kduuntiimal 
I'olicy of India has been a Work of stupendous difficult; 1 , the best 
efforts of the liest intellects thai India bus known have been broKlil 
to bear on it. An interest in (he subject reaching almost io enthu- 
siasm is found among the more enlightened classes of the people, 
aud yet the feeling exists. --H feeling which i believe is growing 
tu strength — that the system of education upon which ho much 
talent and so much labour bus liecn expended docs mil. in culti* 
vating the in tellect. and in forming good men. and good citizens. 
attained the lull nwiisuiv nf success which was expected' ul it. 
Probably the body of teachers whom 1 addles*, sic (pntc us 
much alive to tho imperfection* < it" the result of their own work 
as are outside critics mid observers. A modern French writer in 
comparing the Kdncaiioiial system ivf Fruucu with that of England 
ems that the French system lias as its essential mid prominent 
result I he jiiuuid'iictiiiinx uf funcliuiiarii'*, that it is little capable. 
id' turning ottl ntlirr [iiuditrl ami that ii i.- above nil badly 

adapted to the making men. The French Kduraiionul system 
is. in common with utlnH" buiuehes of Flench iidutiiiislrnlmii. a 
ceiu|iaratively recent cn-iuiuu bused itpmi iliei.iy. uml worked mil 
with watchful regard Hi method ami s\ uniietry. Our system in 
India is of math the smuo odium iimal \ulne. I he rcsuli in In .t Ii 
cases serins to 1-e nut dissimilar. Ilnr KilufUlinlHtl syslem provides. 
Tor little inure than cramming I lie hends of tin- pupils with s 
certain amount nf fuels hiiiI theories, trusting to ■ hem to assimilatc 

these things, loaviug.the fiiruniiiini of mind and cl nclcr initiiily 

Ln their own unguiderl pcrrepttiili!*, itnd In the inMiicm-c id' tlrrir 
tmmitiuding* which arc nut always healthy The pupils tire prone 
to hiiik iipini ('iillrges uiid Schools we him- n|i many 

factories for turning "'it l ''c raw Material nl mill lis iiim tin- 
inaiiufact ired article uf clerks, lawyers mid <"■» irnnn'iii officers. 

The youths themselves regard education I'm uch the same 

(Miint <d view. Dm touchers mid profiwur* are. I fear, lint fr<'u 
fvoin ilii-suine weaknc'S. I ask the wnne teacher* mm l.ifiire me 
wlieihcr they arc not iein;ilii| io n-iinl tlw "lituiuiiiy id the 
ijasscs and di|ilouiits as their chief nim ami iihjcet. and whether the 
formiiiimi nl mind ami cluiraiici- is not left somewhat out uf ai'-'ln. 



Criticism of onr Eduoational System is easy, but to propose a remedy 
tpr the defect! of that system ie difficult. An article in a recent 
issue of one of our local journals alluded to the im perfections i.i 
our system such as the eiamination mania, and the same article 
proceeds to say that the Government^ are to a great extent 
responsible for the creation of this eiamination minia which 
exsists not only in our College-rtepartment but also ii onr Schools- 
It proceeds to condemn our lower Secondary Examination and 
our Primary Examination as beini( a most widespread and artive 
cause of the examination mania and recomends their abolition. 
A very rudimentary acquaintance with the subject leads me to 
think that the author of the newspaper article has put his finger 
on the sore spot, 1 understand that these examinations are meant 
to serve as a test to enter the Government service. Tbe 
inducement thus offered of possible Government employment 
leads thousands of boys to submit themselves lo these examinations. 
The unwholesome lesson that Government employment i: the 
eud and object uf education is widely taught, and it seems to 
me that the actual system of teaching itself is corrupted by a 
system nf cram. At a further remedy for the exam tuition 
mania a suggestion is made that a teaching University should 
be made tu take the place of the present University which, 
us you know, as at present constituted, is nothing more than au 
examining Board and which, useful as it is, is not a University 
save in name. After long reflection and discussion tFs University 
of Loudon is about to add to itself a teaching branch, and 1 appre- 
hend that tho grounds (or this action, which exist in the case of 
the London University, tire not absent from the case of the Madras 
1'nivcrs.ily. Yet another possible remedial expedient tor tbe ttlle- 
viatiuii of the examination mania and for the inf union of sounder 
health into our Educational Policy is substitution of teaching in the 
VeniHCtilurs for teaching in English. English is taught as a 
language only and that not untill n fair ground work has 
been laid say till the fourth standrad uf primary department 
has been reached. To begin with such a measure obviously 
tends tu reduce the temptutinn which exists to treat these 
Examinations mainly if not solely as i(iinlifying for a Govern- 
ment or other employment ; hut apart from this, the considera- 
tion whether or nut the Vernacular forms a iron- effective 
medium of education tliBii the English Language, gives a 
strong additional croiiiol for .suggesting a careful examination 
of the desirability of change on its own merits. Does not learning 
in a Foreign tongue couse waste of energy in the |uipt! and dues it 
not impair accuracy of the knowledge nci|iiired ? Incidentally, 
nin. such a measure is calculated to facilitate untl stimulate i:i the 
higher educational grades the study uf the classical and Vermicular 
literatim' »f India. The strongest advocacy which 1 can suggest 
fur lhia line "f slnily is contained in the words of that illustrious 
statesman. Mounslitari Klphiustoiie, who writing in 1824 said 

tl would surely be a preposterous way of adding to tic 
iinelleetiiiit treasures of the luliguagCs U> I'gin by tin, destruction 
Of the indigenous literature, sod I cannot but think that the 
future attainments of the native* ivilMie increased in extent us 
well as in variety by being, ns it were, engrafted on I heir own 
|ircviiuis kimw ledge and imbued with thcirown original and |icciiliar 
character. So much for I ho examination mniiia. There are 
ol lo-r circumstance* wliie.i obstruct completely sound educational 
|uiliey in India- Firsr, Ihe immaturity uf the Indian minds fur 
I he reee|ilioo ami assimilation "f much Wcslrcn teaching. Nt> 
system id e'lncnl ion is possible that dues not teach Weslcm 
ideas sircial Jim.', (aililical and yet such iilcas suddenly introduced 
anioin; an alien people, different from the West in re'igiou, social 
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ud polttkoai habits Hid tniaiag, mutt at Brst produce an un- 
healthy condition, "muchi that i» absorbed remains nnsaainrilBted, 
and undigested. Time is the only remedy for this, but mucli 
time will be needed i hid one of the many who feel strongly 
that ao system of education ran be sound unless religious teach- 
ing terms part of it. The difficulty of giving effect to"this principle, 
1 i«tr, ie insuperable. 

And now gentlemen , 1 mint confess that 1 have not put before 
yowany origttal observations «r any fresh suggestion*. All • hare 
done is to describe to 1 you a condition of thing* which has already 
formed the subject-matter of yotir deliberation, but with regard 
lu which nn definite action hag SB yet been taken and for which 
no solntioit has i»s yet been found. The only practicnl proposal" 
I am able to make to'ybtf are the foJlowing !-- 

(1) '-Should Secondary ami Primary tests or Examinations he 
cither abolished or gradually modified. (1) Should n teaching 
University take the place of the lixaniiuing ["niversity of Madras. 
(:t) Should t'li<- Vernaculars be substituted fur Knglish in ths 
Primary department, or. possibly, until (lie Upper Secondary t-r 
High School department bi reached. 



Mrs. Sonant delivered her address, at the 

ttnpiv^rsary celebration of tlie Tlteoso- 

pliicHt Society and we extract the 

following brilliant period 

relating to India. 

"As you stood with India of the pu at, a* you saw piles of bur 
jewels, her breasures bursting with gold, as you saw piles of her 
riclies. shops of her merchants, [tottivgas of her peasants, everywhere 
ymi found one pervading atmosphere, that atmosphere of [spiritual 
life, vf reverence tu rcliginu* If isdoin, to. worship und pay homage 
« U.e gods. If India lo-tla >' is poor while once she u as rich.il' 
ndia to-day is ignorant- while outre aim wits teamed, if India i« 
io-d»y asking for food from abroad us she nan a year or two ago. 
instead of sending fiavd from Iter tivcrrlnwings after meeting her 
needs, aakibg; 4'or the assistance of distant nation j, it is beeu-Hse 
Itutiti, i, lias faaseu front her spirituality, nut] this has dried up the 
very .eoiinw .Itid fianiiatit of prosperity *** J ndi-.i in tin- past 
wk« given. by the siiptewe= dim »«* great duty nuuingsi the nations 
of the world Co be the ruotlucr of religion, to he the cvutlle of faith, 
to aetttl out to all other people the truths of thnt spiritual lift-. 

Vital was tha primary duty of India, and nil otlii'i- g I thing* were 

here aa tang aa »he> Fulfilled her Kaniui. As ahc gradually fell uwnv 
froni the posit it** of that, mighty imperial mother of Hid world's 
faith, and us ehu abdicated the thruite of the world's thought, she 
loft all etae that made Iter glorious in the past. Ilcrvriialtli ili- 
tr>nishsd, her independence was gradually undermined, mill bitter 
and lower alls sank ur'il her people well mflft lost I heir place 
among tho nutions. Otlu-i- uaiioiis have trodden thepulh btifniv 
tis. 'I here were mighty ci' dilations ill the elder world, ami there 
is mailing but the the ruins n-iuuiiiiiig to-day in murk w'hnrv 
once thi.'y rnlesl. taught and lived. 'I'Ihmv wnn u (,'hnklia. Ilrok-en 
tiles tell the story of her gTfatiirax, 'I'lu-i-e wua Kuvpi. 'llu- 

prntarirln sre hoi n.nls of her Kt'eaiues-i. hut niiiiod i ononis 

liearing the epitaph of her lilV. Tm-rr wax » (liv,., T L Iiul (iroet-e 



has vanished, and tha degnerate (jreeka of to-day play do part in 

th» moulding of the world's thinking, and oo longer give beauty to 
fascinate the imagination of the world. There was a Rome, and 
' Home lies in her ruins, and her eagles have cloaed tVieir wings on 
the capital and never again shall f ly «g t he miffhty contpierers of 
nations. Nation after"natidn dead and buried, people after people, 
whose duet scarcely remains, and India, an India older than the 
oldest of these, not yet dend and buried. Iter dust not yet on the 
funeral pyre nur to be found in the urn of the monuments that are 
well iii'-'li gone, India still ulive. though grieving faint and lewt 
India still alive, though even her Sons despair of her and will not 
livojier life nor think of her thought, (-idia the ancient mother, 
the most ancient of all, but India stilt stands as Dhurga -stands 
with cnternities lying behind the goddess; but she remains ever 
voung, immortal in her youth, for the spirit knows no age. no birth, 
and no dying, uud where a iialiun stands as an emblem of the spi- 
ritual, she must life, though her sons deny her, and though Uer 
lovers stand fur off- And the mother looking over her land and 
seeking for some to serve her, she raised her eyes to her mighty 
sods and said, " I.o ' I will take some of my children's- souls whom 
I have nursed uu the lireust of my wisdom, souls that are penetara- 
tcd with the love of my- knowledge, the souls that, ire waiting to 
serve roe. I.o ! 1 will call tlieni ami send them forfh on earth, 
I will send them to other nations, they shall he born among other 
people;.. I will clothe them in h»dic» that they knew not Birtl 
make their faces changed in the laud that really gave thorn 
birth, they shall carry with them the wisdom they had from lay 
breast, their love shall remain warm; when the 1 love of my 
children of the laud has grown infill, then 1 will bring them 
hack to household , I will draw them over ocean and ^Jandi 
from the far-off nations of tin- earth, ttiul T will plant tbteui hero to 
tell my children what they should he and tu recall uHtJHigBt then) 
lite memory of their niick-ut luitli and the possibility of -revival that 
lies in i he spiritual nature". ,Vs I said. India was rim dead. No, 
India has begun airiiiu to climb the ludjler, she is no longer on the 
lowest, stop, her feet nre io longer held by the inirwof umtBrialisui, 
by the bindirig mild Httitring for eunlily gold, she has begun to tlimb 
up the girrat ladiler. .she is living, mnj she is allowing the rea- 
lity of !ier life. Ami I tell you. the children of India, that tho 
future that lies lie-fore viik shall by greater i ban your past has been, 
mightier in spiritual knowledge, grainier in hpililual acl'iovements, 
ami more |ioteiu in spiritual life, thai 1 he very Kitdtis themselves 
who are without standing waiting, shall again tiiui their home on 
Indian soil, ilnu India Plnit gotls Ivav* bhssi'd ■ and ttieir lilessiug 
shall never he withdrawn shall take again herpluce on thethroun 
of the ctf soiritunl empii'i-. shall again liutl t nther nations coming 
I ft her for spirit mil I rut lis. Hinl rhllll irgiiiu Set: I lie- peoples of the 
world ask In- tier spirit mi I riches; and as she list's to that spiri- 
tual pre-eiiiii.eiiL-e and is again reverenced as mother, as teacher of 
tile nations, in the train of that shall ntiiie M flit the love and tv- 
vei-ont-i- of | he world thai shall siirriiuuil ber i-very lih-ssiug that 
lies uniting on the knees of the gnds. a'l the prosiK'tily, the com- 
fort mid Ihe lii'iiltb (hat men in 1 III- i-llildhnuil of tin- soul desire; 
bin i In-v t-an milt salclv (-ujnyi-il and can iiiiiv he wisely used 
tvhe:, 1 he grentt-st ittthe iialiun lire the life thill is simple, fru- 
gal, holy in the discharge <>!' duty, ami show that tin- spiritual 
man is ib<- iib-al iif hiimiiii'Ty. and thai while leaders of the natiuus 
arc "piriiuul illei'i- all t-lso the heart desires shidl ulitiiiti. 
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SECOND ADHYATA. 

AdhJkarana I. 

If (ypffsrp that) ft woold lead t« the fallacy of making so 
room its tao. omriti, (we reply) no. because (other- 
wise) It would lead to tho fallacy of m**5ag 
no room for the other emritls. (II. 1 1.) 

It has been shewn that all Ved&ntic texts as well as 
the sinritis wliich are consonant with their teaching, 
point, as the main drift of their teaching, to the most 
highly merciful Si'va, the Paratjrahman, who is Exis- 
tence, Intelligence, and Bliss in His essential nature; 
who by. nature is omniscient, omnipotent, and so on ; 
who baa been defined by His occasional attributes, that 
He is the Being from whom the universe is born, and 
SO on ; who is distinct from all, the At roan of all ; who 
voluntarily assumes the beautiful form, divers-eyed} 
49 



dark and yellew, dark -necked, atid so on ; and who is* 
known by such specific designations as Bhava, S'iva t 
Makitdevu, Farameitvara. Now, this adhyaya is intend- 
ed to answer objections on the ground of the said 
construction being opposed to the sinritis and argu- 
ments which point to a different conclusion from that 
of the Fi?dinta. 

The main subject of discussion in the whole of this 
adhyaya is the construction of the Vedinta made out 
in the preceding adhyaya. 

First a doubt arises here as to whether the vedic 
teaching thus made out has to Lie modified or not in 
accordance with the teaching of the Snnkhya-stnriti, 
— How * — The Veda, teaches that Bnhroaa is the causr 
of the universe, while KapiU's .smriti declares Pra- 
d liana to be the cause of the universe. Kapil* is 
indeed, one of great wisdom ijaptis), and, therefore, 

bss word, too, is an authority. And the Blessed Veda 

* 

is the Sovereign authority of all and caimoD So much 
as smell of untruth,. Accordingly a doubt arises as 
to which ttl them should prevail against the other. 

{['<"r*,-rapakxUu:J — Now, the iankhya-srariti serving 
no other purpose, is stroDg«r in its claim to be consi- 
dered as an authority in this uiatter; whereas, the 
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Veda serves its pirpose as teaching Dharma (ritnal) 
ani is therefore weaker in its claim Thus it is bat 
right to modify the Vedic teaching in the light of the 
B»riti. 

{Siddfu'mtf, .)-We say, no.— Wby ?— Because, 
other smritis, such as that of Manu, which are un- 
opposed to the Veda, would then receive no recogni- 
tion. To the Sankhya-smriti whose foundations lie in 
a sruti of which the very existence has to be inferred 
from the existence of the said smriti, the orthodox 
enquirer should prefer that smriti which says "waters 
alone did He create in the beginning - , and in them 
did Re cast His energy,"* and thus declares that 
Brahman is the cau.se, as taught in the now extant 
srntis such as the following : 

" He saw the Hiranyagarbha being born."t 

And because it is sot frond (is the Smritis) of 
others- (II. t 2) 

Since Knpila's doctrine that the Pr&dbana is the 
cause of the universe etc,, is not recognized in the 
smritis of the omniscient teachers such as Manu, it is 
but right to say that the doctrine of the Pradhana has 
no foundation in the sruti. Hence no necessity for 
modifying, in the light of the Sankhya-smriti, the 
given construction of the vedic teaching. 



Adhlkarana. 2. 

Thereby bu Yoga been answered; (II 1 3) 
Tile Smriti of Hiranyagarbha, too, which treats of 
the means c f attaining yoga speaks of the Pradhaoa 
as the cause ; so that a doubt arises as to whether the 
construction of the vedic teaching has to be modified 
or not in the light of that smriti, thousjh it has to 
undergo no modification snch as may be caused by its 
opposition to the Sankhya-smriti declaring that the 
p radhaiia is the. cause. 

[Pi'trnij>nkxha ;■}— We say that modification is neces- 
ary. — Why ? — 1 1* the S'vetas'vatara — Upanishad 
Tfoga-ridya is elaborately described as a means to the 
mkxh'Ukfirtf or intuitive perception of Brahman. So 
titat, though the Ssnikhyii-smriti is founded only on a 
s'ruti whose very existence is a matter of mere infer- 
ence, it won Id suem proper hi modify \,he construction 
upholding the doctrine that Brahman is the cause, in 
the lijrht, of lliraiiyagarbha's smriti which declares 
that I'radhaiin, is the cause, and which is founded on 
an extant s'ruti. 



(Siddhdnta :] — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows. The given constr action of the vedic teaching 
has to undergo no modification in the light of the 
yoga-smriti. From the sutra "yoga is the restraint of 
the thinking principle, 1 ' onwards, it is devoted to the 
exposition of the vedic yoga with its eight anga* or 
subsidiary stages, as the main point of its teaching, 
bnt not also the non-vedic doctrine that Pradhaoa is 
the cause. If it should lay stress on this doctrine 
also it is but right to reject it as we have rejected the 
Sankhya smriti. Wherefore, it quite stands to reason 
that the construction of the vedic teaohing as tending 
to the inculcation of the doctrine that Brahman is the 
cause should undergo no modification in the light of 
Hiranyagarbh's smriti which teaches that Pradhitna is 
the cause. 



* Miiiiii I. B. 

+ Mtih;iri;ir:iy;infi. Hji, |(l 



Adhlkarana, 3. 

Again the sutxakara first Bets forth and then refutes 
an objection on the ground that the given construct- 
ion of the Vedantic teaching should be modified in the 
light of the Sankhya's course of reasoning. 

(Tie universe is) not (an emanation of Brahman), being 
quite distinct. And that it is so (is known) from 
the Wert. (ii. i. i.) 
A donbt arises as to whether the given construction 
of the Vedanta has, or has not, to undergo a modifi- 
cation in the light of the Sankhya's reasoning, while it 
need not undergo any modification in the light of his 
smriti. 

Pfirvapaktika: — From all points of view, the doctrine 
that Brahman is the cau?e has to be modified in the 
light of reasoning. — How ? — The universe beiog of a 
quite distinct nature from Brahman, it cannot be an 
emanation of Brahman. .If yjn ask how this distinct- 
ion has come to be known, we reply, it is from the 
Sruti itself. For, the sruti " Intelligence as well 
as non-intelligence, 1 '* and so on, describes the nni- 
verse as subject to change, as unintelligent, as some- 
thing not to be sought for by man. It is, therefore, 
distinct from Brahman who is Existence, Intelligence' 
and Bliss. How can they be related »s cause and 
effect, any more than the cow and the buffalo. 

Because of the specific mention and of association it is 
only a mention of the presiding Intelligence 1 1 1, f. 5.) 
Ohjecliitn against the Pitnapaksha : — If this uni- 
verse be insentient and, as such, distinct from thfc 
intelligent Brahman, then how is it that the created 

• Tail m|i-l'-0. 
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are spoken of as sentient, in the following 
pannages: 

*' Him, the earth addressed ."* 
" The waters, verily, desired. "t 
" Listen, wise stonea/'J 
Wherefore, the whole of this universe is sentient. 
Henoe ti-s distinction' between Bnfaman and tbe 
universe m sentient and insentient. 

Y-mrvaj**kghin'»a7imeeT-. — Not so. For we are to under- 
stand HDch a mention of an intelligent procedure in 
every such ease as referring to the Devata or Intelli- 
gence associated with the object, the word ' Devata 
being- specifically mentioned in such passages as the 
following : 

" Ah ! I shall enter into tKese three Devatas and 
differentiate name and form."§ 
and the constant association, with tht> material object, 
of the presiding Devata. or Intelligence being ex- 
pressly stated in the following passage : 

" Agui became speech and entered the mouth/'U 
Wherefore, owing to its insentiency etc, the universe 
is quite distinct from Brahman. Thus the construct- 
ion that makes Brahman tile cause, and this universe 
the effect, should' be given up in the light of reason. 

It li, however, (ton. (il. l. 6.) 
{Siddhanta) : — Though distinct in their nature, 
Brahman and *he universe can be related as cause 
and effect, because the sentient scorpion is seen to 
take its birth in the insentient cow-dung, and that the 
insentient hair is found growing out of sentient man. 
H'euce the conclusion that mere unaided reasoning 
cannot prevail against the exegeticul interpretation of 
the sruti. 

Again an objection is raised answered : 

(if yon, orgs that the affect would be) nan -existent. 

(we reply) no, because it is a mere denial. (11.1. T.) 

(Qlijtvtiun;) — The cause and the effect being distinct 

from ea^li other the effect does not exist in the cause ; 

and so the Vruti, says *' Nonexistent, verily, this in 

the beginning was." 

(Answer:) — You should not any so. For, the s'ruti 
merely declares that the cause and the effect are not 
.necessarily of the same nature. It does not, there- 
fore, detract from the theory that the jaiise and the 
wffrct are one thing essentially. 

• Tuii Sinnltihi, 6.5-2. 
+ "fail HrAlitmiua., .1-1-5. 
I Tail SmiliitH, 1-3-1*. 
$ I'll!™. ii(v.n-:t 
I AiuHTya-N['..im,l|inl 1.2. 4 



AtihtHarana. 4 

of BU tattc nbject to toes Ilia it In dliio- 
lntlon. it la art rfgnt. rn, i, 8,) 

If, in accordance with bhe doctrine that the effect 
exists in the cftnse before manifestation and after 
disappearance, it bo held 1 that the universe and Brah- 
man are one thing essentially, then- a don bt arises »s to 
whebhnr the harmonious teaching of the tJpanistiads 
as to Brahman has to be rejected or not m the light 
oE reasoning. 

(Purzajxiltsha :) — lt-tas to be set aside. — Why? — 
Because it has been said that the universe and Brah- 
man are essentially one thing. Then, indeed it is an 
inevitable conclusion that, like the nnivesse, Branman 
is subject to all such evils as change and ignorance. 
Accordingly "what is taught by one accordant voice 
in all the Vedantic texts becomes incongruous. Thau, 
the given interpretation of the Vedantic teaching 
must be rejected. 

But no, because there la as analogous eate C I- i-«&) 
The word " no " shows that the Pfirvappkshu. has 
to be rejected. Such passages in the sruti as " Whose 
body is Atman," " whose body is Avyakta," and sueh 
sayings in the Puranas as "The body of the God of 
gods is this universe, moving andunmoving; this thing 
the pa*' lis (ji'vae) know not in virbne of the bond, 
(pis' a) ; " such passages- show that chit and achit, the 
sentient and the insentient, are the body of Siva, 
the Parabrahmnn. Though He exists as both the 
cause and the effect, there is no incongruity what- 
ever in the doctrine tauuht in one harmonious 
voice in all the Vedantic texts, since there is un 
analogous case as to the proper distribution of 
good and evil. — How * — Just as when the human 
body and the like pass through the states of 
childhood, youth, and dotage, childhood and otbfer 
changes of condition pertain only lo the body, and 
pleasure etc., pertain only to the A'tmau ; so, here, 
such evils a* ignorani'e apd uhan^t- which >ire found 
in the seotieu* and t!ip mstfutieiit beings forming *he 
body of Brahman nertanromy j,i the sentient, and the 
insentient being forming, tire bofly ; and such attributes 
as fniiltltsssnessi, iinrlintability, omniscience, and un- 
failing will (..t'ltain onlj to the Parames'vara, the 
A'tinan. Because of this analogy, there no incongruity 
whatever in the teaching, of the fci'ruti concerning 
Brahman. 

A&i. became ef inconsistency en bis own side. (II. I- 10) 
By trusting to reasoning alone, the Pradhioa-ridin 
will find the mutual confusion < t the attributes of 
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Prakriti and Pu.ru sua difficult to explain according to 
his theory which Holds that Prakriti acts in the mere* 
presence of Purusha who ia immutable. Purusha, 
immutable hs he is, is not capable of this act of confu- 
sion which consists in attributing in thought the pro- 
perties of o=e thing to another; and Prakriti which is 
insentient ia altogether incapable of thought. Tbere- 
fore'the theory which holds that Pradhana is the cause 
should itself be set aside in the light of reasoning. 

Because of the inflnality of inferenoe- (II- i- II.) 
Inference being not a final test in itself, and the 
doctrine of Pradhana beiog founded thereon, and it 
being possible to infer even to the contrary, it is the 
doctrine of Pradhana, not the doctrine of Brahman, 
that has to be rejected. 

(If yen say that It) has to he infemed otherwise, iwe say) even 
then there can be no deliverance- (II. i- 12) 
It is not right to maintain that the Pradhana should 
be so inferred in another way th;it there can be no 
room for an-inference to the contrary. For, even then, 
it is possible t^ suppose a contrary inference to this 
inference ,- and therefore there can be no release 
of the test of inference from the defect of being not a 
final test. Wherefore properly speaking, it is the 
doctrine of Pradh&na, 4>ased ns it is on bare inference 
which has to be rejected, bat not the doctrine of 
Brahman based on the strong authority of the h'rtiti. 



Adhlkarana -5. 

By this, even the heterodox doctrines have been 
explained. 01.1-13.) 

JnstTas the Sankhya sy3tem has been rejected as 

being founded on inference, as not being final, and so 

on, so also, and on the same ground, it may be held 

that thejteterodox systems of Kanada, Akshapada, 

etc., have to be rejected. That is to say, even the 

atomic doctrine of Kanada and others has hereu^ been 

refuted. 



AcUi lkarana-6 

(if you gay that i as He would beeomeUa enjoyer, there 

will be no distinction, (we reply) there can be 

(a distinction) as in the world, (i i- i 11). 

As to the declaration in the preceding adhyaya of 
the Via'ishta SivadvaiU or the uniby of the conditioned 
Siva as based uu the ground that Siva without a 
second, assuciate i with sentient and insetitien* uni- 
verse, is Himself cause and effect, a dtmbt arises as 
to whether this idea of unity derived by an ezegetica) 



interpretation of the Vedantic texts will have to be set 
aside as opposed to reason. 

Now the pnrvapalcuhin says : If it be admitted that 
Purames'vara has for His body th*e sentient and the 
insentient universe, then he becomes an embodied 
being. Being thus embodied, like the jiva He too 
may become subject to pain and pleasure 'attendant 
«pon contact with the body. Then there will be no 
distinction between Parames'vara and the jiva who is 
in a state, of bondage. Thus since nothing seryes to 
distinguish the one from ihe other, it cannot he 
proved, un the theory of Pararnes'vara's being inti- 
mately associated with the nmverse, that He ia by- 
nature free from ail evil. 

Siddhanta. — Thtre is no incongruity whatever. A 
distinction can be made between Jfca and Parmes'- 
vara inasmuch as His form is free from all taint 
and blessed in every way. One becomes subject to 
evil not because one is embodied, but because 
one is subject to the control of another. For 
example, in the human world, the king who is au 
embodied being is not subject to punishment con- 
sequent upon the disobedience of his own command, 
simply because he is not subject to the control of 
another. Thus He is not an enjoyer in the same way 
that the other is. The independence of Is'vara and 
the dependence of Jiva are self-evident, as the S'rnti 
says : 

*• Knowing and unknowing are the two, the power- 
ful and the powerless."* 

Hence no absence of a distinction between Parames 
vara who is independent and Jiva who is a dependent 
being though they are alike embodied. 



Ad h 1 ka r a rva — 7 

Although a distinction can be made between 
jiva. and Parames'vara uu account of they - mutually 
opposed attributes "f independence and dependence 
and the like, still, it may be .shewn that, as cause and. 
effect, they are one, not distinct from each other. 

They are not distinct, because of the word 'creation' 
and so on- (XL. LIU 

A doubt iirisea here as to whether it is reasonable 
or not to maintain that Brahman >and the universe, 
the cause artd the effect, are not distinct," as th« 
fci'iutis declare in mm voice. This doubt arisvs because 
they are marked off from each oilier by the mutually 
opposed attributes of sentieucy and inseiitiency. 
■* S'vim, L'p. 1-9. 
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' PinapaiaAa : ).w- Haw can their msity he explained? 
I» ike preceding adhikamna, Farames'vw* wad jiva 



bar« been distinguished ftom aach .other, the one 
beiafr possessed of i-u»t»m-ieaee etc., *be other being 
igooraat aod snbjeet to enjaymeut and aufferrng A* 
to the insentient beings, -tiw»y being of a qaite differ- 
ent natnr*, tbera ia no shadow of reason to hold that 
it is not distinct from Bmbman. The fact of their 
being related to each ofcbw an eauae and effect cannot 
pvove that they in met distuetot from enoh other ; for 
we hold that the cov->dm>g and the scorpion are dis- 
tract frouo each other wotwitbstandiag that they are 
related as ca»ae and efiect. Evea in tho case of clay 
and the pot, we find that they are quite distinct from 
each other because they aie found in experience to serve 
quite distinct purposes, and soon. Or thus : if the 
cause and the effect ans quite identical, the universe 
and Brahman most be quite homogeneous, so that we 
should not experience any distiction among things, 
such as we daily make between an act, its agent, and 
she obje«t sought to be attained. 

As agaiDBt the foregoing we hold as follows : The 
nniverse, as an effect, is not distinct from Brahman, its 
cause. — How do you know it? — From the word 
"creation,' aad so on, in the foUowiag passages: 

" A creation by speech is change as well as ncane; 

what is railed oiay is alone ceal."* 
" Existent alone, my dear, this at first was, one 

only without a second 

It willed 'may 1 be many, and be produced.' 

All this is ensouled by It; That is real ; 

That is Attnan ; That thou art, O S'vetaketu."t 
"The whole being, the variegated world, what 
has become in many forme, and what is becoming, 
all this is Rodra.£ 
As to the contention that the relation of cause aDd 
effect cannot prove unity, the feutrakara savs 

Asa became of the perception iet the cause '■ dwing the 

existence (of the effect), (ii. i- 16.) 

During the existence of the effect as the p>>t, we 

perceive that the very substances of clay is the pot. 

Therefore, the effect is not distinct from the cause. 

The same thing is taught also in the following passage: 

" A creation by speech is change as well as name. 

What we call clay is al one real "§ 

* Chhaadogjn Dpaai»h*d 6 — 1. 
f Ibid. 

J) KBhanarayao Up. 16. 
Chlil. Up. 6-1. 
SO 



Thai ts to say. change of state as well as name 
merely enable ng to speak of a thing ahif to u«e it for 
certain actual purposes. The very subatnce of clay, 
when assuming thu form of a pot and named as ' pot,' 
serves certain actual purposes and enables us to speak 
of it in that form. In point of fact, the pot is real 
only as clay, bo far as logical proof is concerned ; for 
apart from clay, we find that no pot exists. Or, the 
above passage may be explained as follows : The 
effect, namely the pot, exists in so far only as we 
speak of it. It is the very substance of clay, and it 
is not ft distinct substance, — only undergoing a change 
in state t» serve certain purposes in our actual life. 
It is because the po* is mere clay — but not a distinct 
substance — .that the term "clay " applied to the pot 
refers to a real substance, a substance whose existence 
can be proved by proper evidence. Because a pot is 
nothing but Hay, therefore the effect is not distinct 
from the cause As to the difference in the purposes 
they serve in actual life, it can be explained as due to 
their being different Btates of the satne substances, 
while they (clay and pot) are in fact one in substance. 
"Wherefore, like day and pot, Brahman and the uni- 
verse are one in substance, the one pervading the 
whole of the other. Hence the Pura-nic saying; 

" From the S'akti down to earth, everything comes 
from the principle of S'iva. By Him alone is it 
pervaded, as the pot etc., are pervaded by clay." 

'■ [Objection] We hold that the pot is pervaded by 
clay because we cognise that the pot is mere clay. 
Not so do we cogaise that this universe is lira h man ; 
and therfore the universe cannot be said to be per- 
vaded by Bt'ihuian. 

(Answer ): We do find that Brahman as the existent 
pervades the universe, as we cognise that a pot exists, 
that a cloth exists, and so on everywhere. If the 
universe were not pervaded by S'ifa in His aspects 
as the existent and the conscious, then how could we 
cognise that a thing exists and becomes an objectjjf 
consciousness, detached as it is from existence and 
consciousness? It cannot be a reality acall Where- 
fore, it mav be concluded tlnit as the pot etc. are 
pervnded by clay, so this universe, as the effect, is 
pervaded by S'iva, the cause, and is one with Him. 

and Became of the existence of the ether (II- 1 17) 
Because the effect exists in the cause, the effect is 
not distinct fiom the cause. It is because the pot etc. 
were clay itself before, that we now perceive the pot 
etc. to be mere clay. 
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(If yen hold that li ii not bo) btcMM of It* being mentioned 

u ttsB-utoteat, (ve iey) no; became It ia due to t 

different wndltlen, u shown by tie sequel. 07 

analogy, and by ether passages (II. j. 18.) 

(Olfaction.) — -The effect does not exist iu"the cause, 
because the S'ruti savs thtft the effect was non- 
existent : 

"Nothing whatever of this (universe) existefi at 
first."* 

{Answer:) No. The universe is mentioned to have 
been nonexistent because it was in a different con- 
dition, *. e. in a suhtle form as opposed to its present 
gross form. — How do you know ? — Because in the 
sequel the S'ruti says " Whjle nun-existent, it thought 
' may I be."' '' Even thinking is possible only in an 
existent thing. There is also an analogy pointing to 
the conclusion that the mention of the universe as 
non-existent is due only to a changa of state. It is 
only iu reference to the clay's mutually opposed, but 
positive, siates of being as lump, as pot, and as 
potsh: ed. that we say that the pot did not exist before, 
that it now exists, and that it will not exist at a certain 
time iu the future. When we thus see how clay itself 
which exists ia all these states may be spoken of as a 
pot non-existent, itjia unnecessary to assume a state of 
'abhiva' or "nullity* a different state of being 
altogether, corresponding to a pot non-existent. 
Accordingly the S'ruti says elsewhere : 

" This, verily, existed then undifferentiated it was 
(since) differentiated in name and form."t 

The main* conclusion may be stated as follows : At 
first Siva is pure, endued with the Parits'akti, the 
Supreme Energy inseparable from Himself, and 
composed of the sentient and the insentient existence 

* Tait Brah mana 2—2—9. 
f Bri. up. 3-1-7. 



in so subtle a farm that they cannot be differentiated 

in name and form. Then He projects out of • 

and evolves that Sakti; which is HunSelf, in'* 

form as opposed to; the > previouB , etate,i in the form of 

the sentient and the insenti&te existence capable <o£ 

being differentiated in name and fojmi When tb* 

Energy is withdrawn from manifestation, Inen takaa 

place pralaya or dissolution 5 when hV- is mimifuttud, 

creation takes place* Accordingly, the authorities -an-z 

"It is, verily, the Divine Being Himself, the Chidifc- 

raan who manifests the whole- objective existtenoe 

out of Himself from within" like a yojfin, by Hi* 

will, without resorting to an trpftd&mv." 

That is to say, without resorting to 'an opadana 
external to Himself, by Himself becoming tie upidina 
or material cause. Wherefore, the created universe 
is one with the Supreme cause, S'iva, the Paral>rahnw>. 

Another example is given as follows : 
And like a doth (II. 1 19.) 

Small when folded, a cloth becomes when extended 
a large one, and in the form of a hut becomes an. effect. 
So, too. Brahman iS the cause when coatract^j, .amj. 
when extended in form He. becomes the effeqt. 

And like pruu and the like (li. i„ao.) 
Just as the Vayu, one in itself, assumes different 
forms as praua or u p ward breath and ag on> acoording 
to its several activities, so, too, Bra^mae,,. ifl/ifrtue of 
the various activities of S'akti assumes, manjfqld form 
such as Sadasiva »nd so on. Wherefore it. is bat 
right to maintain that the universe as the effect is one 
with Brahman, the cause. 

A. Mah'adbta^S'a'btm/.b, a. 

{To be continued.) 
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KAIVALYA UPANISHAD 



Introduction by the Editob. 
It is not well understood that the word ' Upanishad ' 
really means the same thing as the word ' Yoga' 
Yoga means the sadana required for bringing the soul 
and God in unimC and Upanishad is also thu 
teaching of the Sadana whereby man can com* nearer" 
and nearer God by destroying the bonds that bind him. 
The root meaning (Upa-near, ui-quite, sad-to perish) 
is hit. oH to a nicety in the famous line in Tiruvachakam, 
'The House of God,' 7th Verse, GjorBM G**igr ingp 
«iirfj>C^tiij4t) <*&&%& 5*©"!, " nearer and nearer to 
Thee I drew, wearing away a^oin by atom, Till I was 
One with thee.'' 

And in the passage w'e quote below, and in several 
others, the Upanishad is used as a synonym for yoga. 
And this derivation really explains the scope of an 
Upanishad, a misunderstanding of which has led to 
no end of confusion. The Siddlianti takes the 
Upanishad as the text book of the Yoga-pada or 
school. And the other padas are Sari ya-pada, Kriya- 
pada, and Gnana-padu. And tlie bavana or mrfuna is 
peculiar to each. The bavana in the Sariya <pada (Hasa- 
marga) is that of master and servant ,- in the Kriya- 
pada, (Satputra- marga) that of Father and son ; in the 
Yoga-pada, (Saba-sobam marga), that of friend and 
friend (or equal and equal) and in all these bavana, 
there is duality (consciousness of duality) ; and in the 
gnana-pad.i. there is no duality (consciousness of dua- 
lity). Whatever, there is complete blending a3 that of 
lover and loved ; though love is also the requisite in 
the other bavanas. In Yoga, the soul by lovingly 
contemplating that God and himself are salia, equals, 
or identical, 'Soham) approaches the truth nearer 
and nearer, and as its fruition, it reaches a stage 
the Sannyasa Yoga, when it c;m hardly recognize 
any individuality of its own (»" **i Q^Cn) k'ends itself 
so well into the Bliss that it dedicates (as Arpana, 
Bivarpaua"; all its acts to God, then its bonds 
are sundered, and it is «alted into the Highest Bliss. 
Perhaps there is just a little consciousness as the Yogi 
passes into the gnani, and it is during this moraeDt, 
the Yogi breaks out into that prean of Triumph, "I am 
ajl ■ I am Brahman, the secondless" (mantras 18 to 22), 
Io the preceding mantra, (17), the Vogi is actually 
practising " Soham Bavana " and earning ont what 
he waa taught to do by his Guru (mantra 16). 16th 
mtatra is further identical with 8 sutra ot Sjvagnanp- 



botha, 17th mantra with 9th sntra and 1 8 to 22 with 10 
•autre. And Yoga pada or Upanisnad stops so far ; 
and does not go further. And seeing that these 
Upanishads, almost every one of them, end with this 
" Soham" doctrine, we identify " Vedanta with Tbga- 
pada, ana distinguish it*from Siddhanta or Guana — 
whose postulate is contained/ not in the Upanisbads 
but in the Agama, 1 1 sutra of Sivagnanabotha (see 
notes there under for difference between this and 10 
sutra.) And it is one of the principles of Bound 
teaching, that in the various lower stages though we 
deal only with symbols (bavana) of Trnth, and 
not. with absolute Truth, the learner cannot be 
told that that is only a symbol and not the Troth, 
and he has to be taught to believe in the teacher who 
puts its forward as absolute Trnth ; though a caution 
now and then is absolutely esssential, so as not to 
lead the learner altogether astray. And it is the form 
in which the teachings of the respective Pada have 
been set forth that have misled people into mistaking 
the symbol (bavana or sadana) for the Truth. In the 
Madhwa system, the bavanu of mastef and servant 
have become petrified or dogmatic ; in Christianity, 
the sat-putra Marga, (Father-hood of God and brother 
houd of man) has become petrified (dogmatic) ; in the 
Maya-Vada, the saha (sohamj Marga has become 
petrified People will care to understand the differ- 
ence we have here attempted to draw between 
the true Vedanta (not the petrified or dogmatic 
Vedanta of the Maya Vadis) who really understand 
the difference between Yoga and Guana. Dog- 
matism has entered even among Saivas ; and we have 
among them the School of Siva-Sama Vadis, to Vhieh 
Srikanta 'the true Vedauti) belongs ; and two such 
eminent persons as Gnanapragasa Swatniga] and 
Sivagnaua Swamigal have crosed their lance* in this 
6ght- 

A genuine scholar and aspirant after Yoga like the 
late learned Editor of the Saddarshana Chintanika has 
just a fair perception of the differneces we have above 
explained ,■ and in his Commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, he expresses himself to the following effect* 
He points out that the main body of the sutras of Vyasa, 
and texts of Veda support and maintain the doctrine 
of the essential difference of the Human spirit and 
the Supreme Spirit and in foflowing them, he says 
Madhwacharya and Raman ujsicharya are right, but 
there are other clear texts also which affirm as positively 
"ThatTHoa art,' 'Tattwam Asi,' I am God," "A bam 
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Brahmasmi" Ac.- one for each Veda; and he says that 
the last two Acbary&s attempt no explanation of these 
texts ; whereas Sankaracharya simply adopts them. 
Bot Sankara does not himself explain the pre- 
vious sets of sutnts and texts. "All these four inter- 
preters find it equally easy to" graft their systems on 
the Brahma Siitra, the general style of which seems at 
first sight to admit of different interpretations. But 
all these Acharyas find it bard to offer coiurixtent inter- 
pretation of some Sntras. Under these circumstances, 
they are compelled to over strain and to propose far- 
fetched mterpi-titativn*, for making Badarayana conform 
to their doctrines-" (p. 206). He however thinks that 
this is no case for despair and that there must be con- 
sistent explanation forthcoming; and the following 
explanation he gives as his own, though the real trnth 
has been with the Siddhanta School ever so long. 

" What is to be done ? There are doubtless a few 
texts in the Veda which support Pantheistic views. 
Most, howejrer, support the Theistic principles. But 
so long as Pantheistic texts are not explained, the 
proposition that the Vedas do not teach Pantheism 
cannot be accepted. Again, the adjustment ;ind inter- 
pretation of these proposed by the Theists cannot be 
accepted, because of their being far-fatched and 
forced. But we do not see how the few Pantheistic 
texts come in the way of Theism, because we believe 
that though they be interpreted as the Pantheists do, 
yet they support Theism. How can this be ? The 
essence of the Dnalistic doctrine is adoration (bhakti). 
While engaged in adoration, the mind discovers two 
states-the one consisting in being intent upon serv- 
ing the Lord, in doing that which He approves, in 
offering to Him Ihe best things one has, and in 
obeying His commands. Thus as good parents are to 
hi served by a child in the same manner God is to 
be served and worshipped by his servants. Tbis 
Wind 01 worship includes all th& nine sorts 
ot adoration mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana. 
1. Exclusively listening to the praises of God, 2. exclu- 
sively singing hi3 praises, 3. remembering and cons- 
tantly thinking of them, 4. falling at His feet, 5 
worshipping him, 6. H, s adoration, 7. exclusive de- 
votion to Him. 8. constant association with Him, °-. 
laying one's sorrow or happiness before Him, But 
there is a special feature of snch adoration— a feature 
not included in any of these. It is the ecstatic con- 
iition of the spirit — a condition which can neither be 
explained nor understood without an illustration. 
'jet the reader realise tbe love a mother has for her 



child. A mother or her child sometimes experiences 
aBtateofmind — an indescribable state. That whTch 
either of them expresses can alone convey an idea of 
their feelings when they are in the ecstatic condition- 
The mother directly addresses the child thus : — ** Oh 
my piece of gold — oh, my sou!, oh, my life — can 
I eat yon up ? " Under these circa instances, the 
vwther forgets that her body is different from that 
of her child which experiences the same feeling*. 
Such an identity is the form if the ecstatic con- 
dition of the mind. This is a special feature of 
adoration- This sort of ecstatic identity the Yogis 
feel. Hence there are such worshippers. The life of 
Jesus Christ can be referred to in this place as 
described in (14-20) of the Gospel of John. It 
is this : " At that day ye shall know s that I am in my 
father, and he in me, and I in you."* Though a 
thorough Dualist or Dvaita, Jesus expressed himself 
in this way. Iiis utterances can be easily explained 
when this ecstatic condition of mind is understood- 
Hence in the Vedas and in the Upanisads, the Pan- 
theistic doctrine of the identity of the human and 
Supreme Spirits if- enunciated is enunciated in this 
way. Again the Brahmasutra of Badarayana does 
not inculcate it." 

And he states Delow that the Yoga is the backbone 
of the Vedanta. And it must be clear «to every body, 
that in the ordinary yoga, in 'soham bnvana, and 
even when the perfect Yogi bursts forth into the 
paean, " I am all," there is thotfght, consciousness 
dualism, and it is only when this consciousness ceases, 
there is perfect Nirvana and A dvaita Bliss. And so 
it is, that a true saint liku Thayumanavar, says that 
Sariya, Kriya-, and Yoga was enough for him, as this 
will lead to Guana; and he also shows how this xohatii 
sadana leads to Guana. And does not the excellence 
of the Siddhanta system consist in that it ntnbraces all 
the four-fcld path of Sariya, Kriya, Yoga and. Gnana 

(*'# «r ion iff *Qf>0 iunw finpumAispptnafiii psrwni*& 

tat or Oei/ffii«ffr fiiuifiar,") and the Four Great 
Teachers, Appar, Sambanthar, Sundararand Mariicka- 
vachaka acted out the Four Paths for our guidance 
and following, though „they were the greatest Gnanis; 
and the Siddhanti could without the least hesitation 
kneel before his maker and say, *'0 my roaster show 



* Our cVnistiali friend showed us how he bad noted apninst this 
text, the reference in Pu.'ttnuHnr'f Hijnuin, Saint Tliuyuniaita^ar 
thus reverently spr-sks of this famous tcit also. 
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mercy to thy slave. «n<*^«i(?«w* jy^Gu^i*^* 
©**," ; to j Father, my Mother," O ray Life, My 
Self, My Love," And this Four-fold path, in what 
books do titey fiad mention end Sail exposition ? And 
in this fact of Broad Universaltsm, lies the reason of 
our attitude towards all Other religions and if we cri- 
ticize at all, it is not in any carping and fault-finding 
•spirit; bat simply because we equally accept the Kan- 
tian dictum, that ".the greatest and perhaps the sole 
nse -of all philosophy of Pure Reason is after all mostly 
negative, since it serves not at an organon f or the 
enlargement of knowledge, but as a discipline for its 
delineation, and instead of discovering truth, has only 
the modest merit of preventing error;" and we have 
already pointed out how uselesfe it is to refer to one's 
own experience, when we theorize and philosophize 
and proceed to condemn as unsound another's doctrine 
whether it be dualism, or noodualism, materialism or 
spiritualism. 

We began by saying that Upanishad and Yoga 
means the same thing ; and this Kaivalya Upanishad 
may be said to be the Upanishad of the Yoga School 
and it well sets forth the nature of Dhyeyah, (God) 
Dhyatah (eonl) and Dhyana or mode of contemplation, 
and the fruit of such contemplation. And Sri 
Nilakantacharra qaotes mantras b and following as 
the illnstrativja text under. 4-1-7 (Brahma sutvas). 
(' Asinnasambhavst ') and this upanishad will as snch 
be older than Badatayana's sotras. This is also ranked 
as one of the Pancha Rudratn, the others being 
Swetaswatara, Atharva sikha, Atharvasiraa and 
Kalagni rudrani. Atharva sikha wilj appear in our 
next. 

KAIVALYOPANISUAD. 



1. Then A's'valayana approached Lord Parameshthi 
and nddressed him thus : 

* The Tnniil MahomedanH invariably use the wnrtl " ^vst-am'' 
when speaking of Gosl, and Tlic Tamil Christians, it." 

1. Xarayniiu'is cmiLetiiaiy. — ' Parameshthi Brahma:. 
called because he occupies the highest place in creation. 

Saiiharanada's com. — Like a mother who wishes to give 
something good to her children, this s'ruti introduces the 
story of one A's valSyann in order to instil into the mind* 
of students faith in the authenticity of Brahmavidyri. 

'Then" Atlut i this is, an auspicious *erin with which a 
treatise is begun, as a benedicton ; ' then ' means after 
attaining the fourfold qualifications (Sadanachatnslitaya) 
wh : ^hare Sine qua non for initiation into the VedaotL 
Sastras. ' AVvalayaua ' is the Acharyfi of the Rig-veda. 
SI 



2. " Please teach tne, O Lord, that Brahmavidyfc 
which is the highest of (Bciencas), which is alwky ■ 
practised by the wise, and is concealed, knowing 
which tire learned soon get rid of all sine and reach 
the Person who is beyOud (Param). 

3. To him the Pitamaha replied : 

4. It is by the unity of faith, (sraddha) devotion 
(hhakti) and meditation (Dhyana Yoga) that thou 
knowest. Not by Karma, nor by progeny, nor by 
wealth ; bat by renunciation, (tyaga), some attained 
immortality. 

5. That which is dwelling in the cave ©f the 
supreme Akasa and is radiant, that the Yatis enter 
who are possessed of a firm conviction resulting from 
a knowledge of the Vedanta and whose minds are 

2. San — 'Lord': Bhagav&n; one who possesses Aisk- 
toaryam, Viryam, Yasas, Sri, Ona/uain, Vairagyam. 'Brahma- 
vidyu' : Brahman is beyond time and space, and is not 
attached to things of the world. It is beyond argument 
and illustration. ' Vidys': science which develops Buddhi, 
the cause of the direct realization of Brahman. * The wise' 
are those that do not identify their selves with their bodies 
— those that are free from Dehatma abhimana. They 
always practise BrahmaridyA ; ever retain it in tbeir^ 
hearts. ■ Concealed' A 1 tin an exists in all beings, and . 
yet is veiled from the creatures by Avidya. 

' All sins' : the effects of ignorance and impressions of paU 
karma. Ignorance and Samsara are the sources of 
misery and all pains. ' Beyond Para ' : Para is the 
unmanifested cause of the universe. Brahman is even 
beyond that Para. 

3. S'att. — ' To him ' to the student who is ath'irst to 
be initiated in Brahmavidya ; here it is A's'valayana. ' Pi- 
trimaha ' grandfather ; Braraa the lotas-seated, is so called 
because he is tha father of Daksha and other Bra japans 
who are the progenitors of the human race. 

4. San. — 'Meditation' continuous flow of particular 
thoughts uninterrupted by extraneous or contrary ones. 
* Karma*: actions enjoined in s"ruti .(the Vedas) and in 
the Smritis (Dharma Sastras). • Wealth ' ^ possessions 
either celestial or terrestrial. ' T,y renunciation ' >>y 
giving up all actions whether Ordained by S'wti n. by 
Smriti ; by rising above Karma to" the Paroniahamsa stage 
which is the highest order of Snnnyasa. ' Some some 
Mahatmas versed in the traditional lore. 

5. ' Go first, to the world of Bi-ahma" notwithstanding 
their ijtrari Ben Lions to attain Brahman itself, supposing 
the} o>j not reach Brahman while tn this lmdy, they go 
first to (lie pliine of manifested Brohnv< ("K*vy& Brahmi) 
acd remain there till the end of that Kalpa and thea 
reach Supreme Brabntan. 
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• purified by Swiliiy,8Ba-yogB. AH these gt> to the world 
of Brahma (Supreme Being} at the end of Para's life 
and they are libe rated from all the hoods andjbecome 

immortal - 

6. Hetired to a lonly pkce, seatsd (there) in a 
comfortable posture, pare, with his neck, head and 

trunk erect; 

7. Observing Atyasrama-V rata, with all his senses 
under restraint, prostrating himself with devotion (in 
reverence) to his Guru, directing his attention to the 
lotas of his heart which is devoid of paHsion and 
highly pore ; (thns) is the self-effulgent (centred) 
without sorrow. 

8. (Who is^i unthinkable and unmanifested ; 
(whose) forms are infinite ; who is (S'iva) peaceful, 
immortal and all-pervading, and who ia the cause (of 
all) ; and, who has no beginning, nor middle nor end ; 
who is one and omnipresent ; who is chit and Ananda ; 
who is without forms and wonderful. 

9.. Umi's sponse, (Umasahaya) the supreme Lord 
(ParameshwaTa) who is powerful (Prahbu) ■, the three- 
eyed and beneficent Nilakantha; by meditation, a 
Muni Teaches Him who is the origin of all beings, the 
witness of all and passes beyond Tamas. 

10. He is Brahma, He is S'iva, He is Indra, He is 
imperishable, sapreme and self-luminous. He is 
Himself Vishnn. He is Praua, He ia Kal&gni, He is 
the moon. 

11. He ia all, — what is past and what is to pass, 
and eternal Knowing Him one crosses death. There 
ia no other path to liberation. 

12. He who sees the Supreme being (as residing) 
in all beings, and all beings in the Supreme reaches 
the supreme Brahman. There is no other method 
(than the above). 

t3 With the soul for Arani (a wood) and Pranava 
for thfi churning rod, by the continual churning of 
knowledge, the wise snnder the noose. 

14. 'It is He,'* (Jivatmaand not the Supreme soul) 
with his self bewildered by Mayo,, that takes hold of 

ft 8'an. — ' S'iva' the form of bcncficance, ' Peaceful, 
devoid of the fault of Avidy". 

14. S'an. — ' It is He': although unattached to wnrldly 
objects, it is He (Jivatmal and none but Him. ' Maya' 
Avirtyi, possessing the two-Md functions of AVarana 
(veiling) and Vikshepa (producing modifications of mind). 

* Enjoys ' feels pleasure and pain. 

•• Our sastry and those whom lie follows would take this 'He' 

•a identical with th supreme Soul; but how they could reconcile 

Brahman who gets hii senses bewildered by mayo, ( 'dargged and 



a body and does everything ; and it is he that enjops 
the diverse objects, women, food, drink, &c, — in the 
waking condition. 

15. In the drearcing condition, the state in which 
everything is created by his own Maya, the same Jiva 
enjoys pleasure and pain. During sleep when every- 
thing is immersed in sushupti, he (the Soul) fs blissful 
being overpowered by Tamas. 

1$ The same Jiva again returns to the dreaming 
state (from sushupti) as he is entangled in his previ- 
ous actions, and then to the waking state. 

Jiva thus plays in the three cities (bodies) from 
which originated all these diverse things. 

17- He ia the support, is Bliss itself, the fountain- 
head of knowledge, in whom the three cities are 



constrained * as the Gita puts it) it is ditficut to oor.u-n— . i!ut it 
ie more reasonable to holdtbat tli»; manti-u ;iht,\->; he-.r.-i it hut! how 
the wise man sundered his nooso, tlie ne>:t mantra iinil .,. uitnis 15 
and 16 should proceed to describe the nature of mauanJ hia bond. 
Mantra 17 shows whence the material bodies evolve and resolve and 
the next mantra prescribes the Tafretmsi Sndana or Havana, 19th 
mautra, the Palan of following the sadana, and the following 
mantraa the condition of the freed soul, who could say like Vama- 
deva, I am all, which is interpreted by Sri Kilakar.ta aB follows. 
" Or thus : When, by the contemplation of the harmnnioufi nature 
of Brahman and A'tman brought about by Vedantic knowledge 
Vamadeva attained to the state of Brahman and was freed from 
all the imaginary limitations due to the identifying of himself with 
the human body and so on, and his mighty ego expanded so as to 
embrace the whole universe, he saw that he - us present every- 
where and accordingly.spoke of himself as one with the whole uni- 
verse including Manu and" Surya. So, it" may be concluded, it was 
in the case of Indra. In the passage " I tmPrina, the conscious 
Atman ,"• Prana refers to Para- Brahman, inasmuch as He, blissful' 
by nttture, is the cause of all life, as said in the s'ruti " Prina is the 
conscious Belf, the Bliss, undecaying and immortal." Accordingly 
it is from the standpoint of Brahman that Indra taught " I am 
Braliman," " Me do thou worship " So, too, Krishna taught lo 
Arjtina, and so several otherB." 

15. S'an. — 'Dreaming condition' the svapna state 
when all the senses retire. In the waking state the senses 
perceive the external objects, while in dream Jiva himself 
creates the" objects by his own Maya, in his own mind. 
'Sleep': in sushupti i: e., during sound sleep Jiva per- 
ceivef nothing — neither the external objects cf the world 
as in jakrata nor the creations cf his awn mind as in 
srapna. The difference between Sushupti and Moksha is 
in the former he is veiled by Avidya, while in Jloksha 
there is no such impediment. 

16. jS'an.—-' Three cities' gross, subtle arid causal 
(here ajnana) bodies. 

17. Ndrd and S'an. — ' The support' the Turiya or the 
fourth state is here referred to. ' From Him' from-the 
Turiya, the seer of Buddhi. Prana energy ; Kriyasakti. 
1 Manas' ; stands for Jnanaaakti. 
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merged, From Him originate Pmna, Manns and all 
the souses, ether air, light* water and earth which is 
the supporter of a)). 

18. That which ft Supreme Brahman, the sonl of 
all, the support of everything ; (that which is) great, 
anbtler than the subtlest, and eternal is) indeed yonr- 
eftlf, (sonl) and jonrself (sool) is that Supreme sou!. 

19- That which appears as the universe consisting 
of waking, dreaming and sleeping states, &c — recog- 
nizing it to be (in the light of) ' I am Brahman ' one is 
freed from all bondages. 

20. Object of enjoyment, eojoyer, and enjoyment 
in the three states, — from these 1 am different ; (I am) 
the witness, Concionsness ; aid I am Sadas'iva. 

21. In Me everything originated ; in Me every- 
thing established ; and in Me everything merges. 
That non-dnal Brahman am I. 

22. I am subtler than the subtle, likewise big ; I 
am the various worlds; I am the ancient, the Spirit, 
the Lord ; I am golden, I am S'iva. 

23. I am without hands and without feet, and 
possess unthinkable energies. Without eyes I see, 
without ears hear. (Everything) I know distinctly. 
Independent of me there is no knower. Ever I am 
Concionsness. 

24. It is By the many Vedas that I am to be 
known. I am the author of the Vedas and I alone 
know them. To Me there is neither Pnnya (merit) nor 
Papa (demerit), neither impermanency nor birth ; nor 
do I have body, senses and mind. 

25. "Ho Earth and Water to me, no Fire, no Wind . 
nor ether. Thus knowing the nature of Pnraraat- 
man who resides in ttaB cavity, who is without parts 
and non-dual, who is thd witness of (all) and is above 
Sat and Aaat — 'such knowledge) leads one to pare 
Paramatman. 

26. He who reads the S'atarudriya become puri- 
fied from fire, from spirituous liquors and from Brah- 
manicido; becomes purified from all sins committed 
intentionally or otherwise. By (rending) (his he takes 
rest in S'iva. He who has risen above' the A's'rama 
(rules) shonld read always,— or (at least) once. By 

26 'San. — ' Satarudriya" is a chapter in TCajut-\ eda in 
praise of Siva. ' Purified from fire '-by repeating tbis he 
■wjll attain all the virtues which result from a performance 
of Vedic and Smarts ceremonies (.relating to the sacrificial 
fire.) 



(reading) this, knowledge is got which is the cause of 
*the destructioD of the ocean of Sams'ara. Therefore 
knowing Hitn thus, the result Kaivalya is attained, 
Kaivalya is attained. 

THUS SNDS "KAIVALYOPANISUAD" IN THE ATHAftVA-VEDA. 

* 

B. Awantba Krishna Sastry. 



Notes bv the Editob. 

1. The meaning of Atka, is clearly brought ont, an 
gainst the foregoing interpretation by another Upanishad 
which we quote below. (Svetasvratara. VI.) 

22. i: This highest mystery in the Vcdanta, delivered in 
a former age should not be given to one whose paJfeions 
have not been subdued, nor to one who is not a son, or 
who is not a pupil. 

23. If these truths have been told to a high minded 
man, who feels the highest devotion (Bhakti) for God, and 
for his Guru, as for God, then they will shine forth, then 
they will shine forth indeed." 

Bagavan. Haradattn says in his Sruti Sukti mala, that 

Bagavan is properly the appellation of The One true 

God (Siva), and it is applied to all those also who have 

attained to the knowledge of the One. The following verse 

from Kalika kandam of Skanda Purana speaks of Brahma 

and others as having reached the the Atynxrima Diksha. 

■' Pasa Pasa Vimokshaya sirnantbn munibih Pnra 

Vis ha ana Brabmana Devahr Harkandeya Dha- 

thichina." 1 

2. Paratpartitit. Same as Paraparam (u[i u( ij) very 
familiarly used in Tamil. The first Para, in addition to 
the meaning noted above also means, Miranyagarba, 
atma (sonl), and what is superior to these, Vishnu. Vide 
Saiva Bbahya I. 3-12. 

See also. Mantra 7 oh VI. Svetaswatara, where tb» 
fall force of Hi9 Transcendal character is brought out. 

"lam Isvaraiiam Paramam Maheshwaiam tarn Deva- 
tanam Paramnmoha Daivatam 

Patim Patioani Pai-amam Parastut Vidftnta Devam 
Bnvanesharn cdianv" 

Pnrnsha is this Higbest Lord and God and muster 
that is spoken in the above mantra that is meant here, 
and not the soul mira Sa^utia Brahm (Lower self) (a 
common fallacy). 

Rudm is caNed I'urusha. vide. 

Taitiria Matia Kurtiyiitopo uithad. lrl-2. 

" Purushovai Kudfaha." 

" Tat Purnshaya Vidmahe. ibid, 3-2, 

TLe same Upanishad speaks of this Purusha as ' Dark 
and Golden^hued' Umasah&y*' " Purnsham Krishna 
Pingalam." 12-1. 
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L* is called Puturha in the following Mantra in thin 

very Keivalyopaoihead. 
**«* Pur<ManohaiD Purushabam Jsam." 20. 
Katha npanishad speaks of this Isa and 'Purosba' in 

4tb Valli. 12 mantra. 

"Anguahtamatraha Pr.rwfco'inadhya atmani thiBfcati. 
Iasno bhutbabavyasya na tato Vijugnp-Tatheyeh." 
This Ita and Purusha seated in the middle of (inside of) 

the atma (son I) can never be identified with the ' Saguna 

God. 
This Rndra is the Highest Brahm and not a ' Saguna 

Brahm, Rudra' will be evident from comparing the follow- 
ing mantras. 

" hkameca Rndra nadvitiyaya thattheh." (Swetas 3-2. 

Atharva Kiras, 5.) 

" Ekamevadvitiyam Brahma " {Chandog VI 2-1.) 

"Sarvam Kalvitam Brahma" (Chandog. 3-14-7.) 

" Sarvo hyesha Riidraha " (Mahanar. 13-2.) 

' Reach.' This mode of reaching God is thus described 

in Siragawiir 

" Sivarka Sakti diditya samasli kritachit drisa, Sivam 

Saktiadibissartam^Paschyatyntma gatbavritih." 

" Sira Sun/a and Saktt light, lighting np the eye of 
wisdom, Siva with bis sakti is perceived by the atma (soul) 
his darkness removed." 

Here Siva is sun, and His sakti is sun's light and with 
this explanation, see bow the following mantra in Prasna 
IV. 5. seems to be the very text- repoduced in tbe Agama 
verse cited above. 

" Again, he who meditates with this syllable Aum of 
three matron on the Parama Piirunlio, be cones to Uyki 
(Tejas) and tlw Situ. And as a snake is freed from bis 

skin, so is he freed from evil ...he leanis to see the 

all-pervading, the Highest Perstiu {Parama Purnsha ") : 

Hruhmaridya is the Dahara Vjdya or apasana taught 
in Chanflogya, Taitriya, Brihad aranyaka, and in this 
upanisliad. In tins, the Guana Yogi contetuplptes tbe 
supreme Being as dwelling in the Parama Akasa in tbe 
cave tif his heart. 

K Sraddha and Bhakti. Sraddba matures into Bhakti. 
This in Love of God a: ' the leauseless, the incomparable, 
Gnanakriyasorupi, tbe Highest and tbe Supreiuest and the 
Holiest, tbe One, bidden ,n all beings, idl-pervadicg, the 
Sou! of souls' the spectator and supporter, the Nirguna 
Being, the Immaculate the Kternat, the Supreme In- 
telligence, Self-luminous, the Creator and Preserver, and 
Dispenser of Happiness and (be Refuge of all. 

Dhi/mtti/iiiju. THere is just a little shade of diffe^nce 
between tbe two words -. Dhyaaa when it mat-ires ia called 
fogn. The contemplation is Dbyona or Yoga, the Being 



«orAempla*ed is Dbyeyam. Tbe person wmtempWiihf $m 
called Dhyata. 

The Dhyeyam is Sivam. " Siva elco Dbyeya. Sarvam 
anyat Parithyajya," says tae Athacvaeikhs. As sneb 
He ia called the Yogi of Yogis and tbe Swetaawfctatt* 
calls Him tbe ' Maharishi : As in Yoga, "the Havana « 
that of a friend, ot equal ' Sahara* Siva i» nsnafly 
oymboliaed as a Yogi, with braided hair, Ac. and tlw 
Rig- Veda calls him ' Kapatdb.' The D by ana Yoga 
mentioned here is the Atyasrama Yoga. Tbe two lower 
kinds of yoga are Sankhya Yoga or Nirgnna Yoga and 
Bhoudiktt Yoga or Saguna Yoga, 

"Says Kurma Purana (.2 obap 3 page). 
Yo<neha trividbo gneyo Baudikas Sankhya evacba. 
Tritiyotyasrami Prokto yoga muttamatn asratah. 
Pratbama Bavana purve Sankhyethvakshara Bavaria. 
Tritiya Cbautimaprokta Bavana ParamesWari," 

"The yogis are of 3 kinds, Baadika yogi, Sankhya yogi 
and the most excellent Atyasrama yogi. The first Bavana 
is in Sagnna ; tbe second Bavana dwells on the Aksbare, 
(Nirguna) and the 3rd Bavana dwells on tbe Paramesvarw 
(Tbe supreme God)." 

Says Kurma Purana (Pnxvn cnap 1 ) 

"Tell me O, Brahma (Vishnu or Kurma) about the 3 
kinds of Bhavana which are worth speaking about " ? 
" One k ; nd relates to myself (Saguna Bhavana). The 
second relates Avyaktam. (Nirguna Bava^.i). 'The third 
relates to Brahman, which is beyond tbe Ganaa (Brahrui 
Bhavana or Atyasrama yoga). Let tbe wise man practise 
one of these kinds of Bavana, the weak minded can follow 
the first named Saguna Bavana," This Sugnna Bavana 
chiefly relates to the worship of tbe Trinity, Brahma 
Vishnu and Rudra for the same Parana says in its last 
chapter. 

" Atrapi Asaktota Ha ram Vishnura Brahm anam 
Arcbiyetb." 

Nirguna Bavana is defined in the followijg Terse of 
the Snme Purana (Purva. 1 chap.) 

•' Beyond the Tarn as (nmlaprakriti) the Jyoti, the 
Akshara Saichida-nanda,the Avyakta, Higher than Pan.ni, 
Paratatva is the Brahman. Greatness is itsesseuce, Tbe 
world is produced from It as effect. While it is the 
cause of all, the Pure, and Avyakta (unmauifeat), Tbie 
In-Dweller in every being, this Purumesvara is myself; 
creation and preservation, and resolution all proceed 
from me. So learning the truth, let him practice Karma 
Yoga." This Karma Yoga or Sankhya Yoga, it will be 
observed i* precisely the Bavana of Mayavadia ; and 
tbe author of Siddantalesa Sanghiaba establishes *t« 
identity, ride.G ita. V 2. where this Karma yoga is exalted 
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■.bore mere Sannyaaa *ad the thud -v«rae «xp kins the 
practical identity of Sanlchya. Togo, and Karma Yoga. 

Wte third kind is higher Mian these., ami the Parana 
says. (Karma. Pilrva. 1 chap.) 

" Leaning the lose of <Addren ana other desires, rarliu- 
ijiiii hi n g all karma, and becoming tall of gresrt vairagya 
seeing <Jwd {'Paraniata) in his own noUil (Atma) and aM 
the worlds, in the Self .of himself, the Yogi attains to the 
Highest Bhavana called Brahmi llhavftoa, which is »t- 
tained after and tbrSmgh Aksltava Bbavanfi (Avyafcta or 
Nirguna) and sees the One." This is the Highest Yoga 
spoken of in verses 13 and 7 of •> chapter of Gita a* 
Parama Sannyasa Yoga, .is distinguished from the Yoga 
spoken of in verses 2 to cf. Sannyasa Yoga ..antra 
7 below. This of course is what this very sruti speaks 
of in mantra under crmment. 

Kailasa samhita, (10-J26),detines Atuia ( Paraniatma). 
CliLtitiiityami Visvwyti "iiiunjn Kriifntamahum. 
Stcatitantriyam tat xn-abhavtnjaha xaaf-mapariktrtlttth. 

"Chaitanyam is what knows all and produces all. That 
is called Atma in >fhom this Chaitanyam is iuln-' , cnl.'' 

This Chaitanya and Atmu are i espeetively called Pi-agjun 
and Brahma in the Maha Yakya, 
" Prngj nanara Brahma" (Aitai '•>. 3.) 

This Paranuitnia or Brahman is fautliervte lined by the 
amu samhita (10. 1:14) as 

" Siva sakti ;-nm»yr>gali Paramatmeti nischitam" 

" Sivaand Sakti in union is Paramitma without doubt." 



This chaitanyam or sulfti is the Para Sakti or Mcvatma 
Sakti (Swetas. 1«1) or Uma (Kena. H-12.') which is in 
eternal samavnya or thailatmya Samhanthn with rlie 
supreme God like fire anil heat, (vide texts quoted by 
Srikhantu page 25* and HO of this vol.) and flbuiflfl not he 
confounded with Maya sakti or ndhyasa sakti or Anirva- 
chanya Maya. 

This Atyasrami Yogi is tin* Atyasrami, spoken ol' in 
mantra 7 below. and in se.vet.as \ ol -1 and fui further com- 
ment see under separate note. 

J'ltrfim ungual iiifiitiint liitlntffiiut Dwelling in tlw 
cave, of the Supreme Akasa. 

This text and the words below Hridpi'iularikani' leftus 
to the Highest Vidya called Uttliara Viilya prantiisefl by 
the A ty as ram a Yogi: 

The words used in this eoniieution frinjuently are iMIturn, 
Giiltn, Vitudmiht, Hntuuifiilnt, UtiJ, .lhtm*'A' 'ljuuvU Aula". 

The word 'Dahttm simply means siikshnma of subtle or 

the Highest. This word occurs in Clumgoyya 8-1-1 ami in 

Mfthanarayana 10-7 and is used in conjunction with other 

words as ' Dahara Pundarika' or I)al|*u-IL Akasa Daharam 
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fl» h antra , iiahwu Vidya, Brakwapn-M is %, hnjp-tsgrj kvij 
And applies to th* physical plane <rf our existence. 

Onha (cave), hid (neai't) and Pundarika (lotus) all 
denote tie inner mental plane* or planes ascending up 
to Sivaiatwa or Nadatatwa. Mayavadis, according to 
Whom there are only 24 tatwas the highest of .which 
iR Buddhi, accordingly identify this heart or lotus with- 
Bnddhi- But look at the heaatiful way this lotus of the 
heart is described by St Meikandan (9-3- C). If the 
real nature of the heart of the Lotus be examined, ita 
stalk will be the 24 tatwas from earth to Unddhi its 8 
petals willbe Vul i/atalwas and Siuldha vidya, Us Btamens 
the 64 kalas of Iswara and Sadasiva the pistil is the Sakti 
tatwa, and the seads are the ol forms of Nadam, and the 
Arnl Sakti of the Lord Siva rests on it. Therefore 
contemplate on the Sri Punchakshara. 

Ahasa and 1'^oi't-i are synonymous and in the following 
]iassagea we (-uotc they do not mean Bhuta Akata. or 
material ether. Jn these passages also, God is called 
Akasa, as also the person within, the Akasa. The question 
arises what is the mean inj; of this Akasa and whether 
it is different from God himself. The commentator* 
do not throw much light upon thin and some mayaradia 
try to interpret it as Avyakritani or mayasakti or 
Avidya, which will make nonsense of all these 
passages. The Puranas themselves explain what itj. 
x-eiri meaning is which we also quote below. Akasa, 
as interpreted by the Parana means Chit, 'or Gnana, 
Light or Arul which is Parasakti, Sakti of Para- 
meshwara. The words ( ! Ai?ai'ft-va, and C/uVaiooara so 
familiar to every one will remove all doubts, if there 
should be any, as to the truth of the Pnranic interpreta- 
tion. It is the height of folly to identify this chit sakti 
with may a Sakti. K therefore this Chit sakti (l)evatma* 
1'niasakti.) stands for Akasa, then the passages which 
speak of God as Akasa and as dwidlinp in Akasa will not 
conflict with each other. There can be no difference be- 
twetf. the sari and its light or radiance, fire and heat much 
less be.aeen .Sivam and Sakti. 

The Sruti itsulf declares why (rod is called Akasa, he- 
cause of its clnuwH>ristii! mark that ir is all pervading 
ami larger. thai, all and everything rests in i;. And God 
i> all pervading or omiiipriiseut because He is Chit or 
Intelligent*, and this Chit is of ."OUjiie Sakti or Parasakti 
of the siip-i'iiir (Vide Si viiguanabothilm 2-4, and pp 14, 
:u>, to :\1). 

It will also be obs' rved that in .some passages, the Akasa 
is nl i me said to dwell in ■he heart or (iuim. When this 

* s,.,. 1- 1-. ,i . M«\ .MiiIIit '* N'.ni' |.. .:)■;. Vol. II (l.'iuoiial.iulBj. )lo 
i-vi<J<'iilli' T-< hi hi fi-» lli-viitiim S^ikli ivith S!«y:i itlitl I'l :iilli;in;i, 
Akslnirii nl' .li vjiJcdi.tKll khiiiiivmiiuikI, Tlw ilJHinidy ivlijch tlio 
Irat'ni' 1 ' l^-ri'.r l4-rl- jn tfiXiasr it i 'iii>istriir i'\|i!:iiniti >n ,,i fiivt'nit 
ji.-lStlllX* will nil I* 1 I'l'i.inii-J if mir rviihiiinliwii U Ikiiiii; in niilnl. 
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Akasa and Gnha tr» identified respectively with God and 
ehktam there is apparently no place for man, or Jiva or 

Soul, andtheMnyavudis. accordingly mistakenly conclude 
that the soul (Atran) aod !od (Paramatuia) are identical. 
To remove this doubt, in fact', other Srutis decjare that 
*' These :ue the two entered into the cave (guha), dwelling 
ou tb>> Highest summit (Paraniakasa or Parasakfci)" 
Tait A-l). • Two birds cling to the same tree, Iaa and 
Jioisa" (Mandak :1-1 A Swetas IV 6.), As of these two 
one is dwelling within the other, and God is the innermost 
a.-, it wet*, the epithet .-l.i/.t.-is applied in the mutis to God; 
and the- parages like Hie one in Brihad III. 7.. 22 where 
God i.- >p..Wiiuf as the A mm within the Atma and the one 
iu Kvju f II 1- .mil l-'t) where the wise is spoken of as 
perceiving l>od wHbiti their atma, are accordingly 
intelligible iilso. 

The postages we collate in this connection aie as follows. 

1. There is this Hrakmuptua and in it the palace, 
Kahara Pundarika' and iu it that TJaliara Antar Akasa; 
now what exists within that Dahara Akasa, that is to be 
sought for. thfc 1 is to be understood (Chandog 8-1-1. > 

2. 'He who is called Alcum is the revealer of all forms 
wdasmes" (Chandog. 8-14- 1.") 

3. Manifest, near, moving in the cave (Guha) is the 
Great Being (MahatPadam) (,§if iuufffflii) In it everything . 

.is centred which ye know as moving breath ing,and blinking, 
as Sat and Asat, as Adorable, us the Best, that is beyond 
the understanding of creatures "' (ilunda. 2-2-1.) 

^1* j. L05T-i9p uiSaiectrejta.." 

St. Appar's, Uevaram. 

4. " In the Highest Golden sheath (Hiramnaya Para- 
kosha,) there is the Brahman, without passion (Nishka- 
*an\) an* without parts. That is pure, that is the Light 

jf liiihts (Munda 21-2-1*)- See also (:l-l-7.) 

'•There is the Akasa within the heart, and in it 
there is the Person (Purusha) consisting of Gnaua. Im- 
mortal. Golden. (Kirauinayahu) (Taitr ar, 1-li-l). 

<>. He who know.* Brahman, which bf Sill yaw, (Jna- 
Btm, Anantani, as hidden in the cave (guha) in the Pm-ainu 
Vyontam, he enjoys all bhoai, at one with tlie Omnis- 
cient Brahman." (ibid 2-1-1.) see also. 2 li-1, 

7. Wilt) could brcnthe, who Co "hi breathe forth if 
that Akasa was not Bliss (Ananda). I''ur he alone causes 
Bliss ( Anandam) (Ihid 2-7-1). 

H, Tfe is wIhj within the hear!, surrounded oy the 
Pranas, the Person uf Light, consisting . Liumleil°e 
(Brihad, IV, :U), 



" ftgetbiuSsmpanQi ic«o p /t ir asr^t— air 

tftis. Q id as lp p i&nu at G^S)." 

9i And he is that great unborn Atma, who consists 
of knowledge (Viguana) is surrounded by the Pi-anas, 
the Akasa within the Hridya. Iu it there rtposes the 
Ruler (Vasi) of all, the Lord (Isanft) of all, the King of 
all. Brihad. 4-4-22. 

10. " The shrine (Paramalaya) which consists of the 
Akasa in the heart, the blissful, the highest retreat, that 
is our own, that is our Goal, and that is the heat and 
brightness of the fire and the sun." (Mait. 6-27 J 

11. "The person not larger than a thumb as the Antar 
Atma is settled always in the h»nrf of men (Purnsha) 
(Katha6-17). 

" Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the uiiim», beyond the matins, there is the 
Bhnddhi, beyond the Biuldhi is the Maltut, (cbittam). 

"Beyond the Mahai, there is the Avyaktam, beyond the 
the Avyaktam is the Purusba. Beyond the Purusba there 
is nothing-this is the goal, the highest road, 

" That Atma (God) is hidden in all beings, and dues not 
shine forth but it is seen by subtle seers through their 
sharp and subtle intellect," (Katha. :.?, 10 to 12). 

'• Beyond the Avyakta is the Purusha (God), the Vibhu 
(All pervading) and entirely imperceptible. Every creature 
that knows Hini is liberated and obtfti>slimmortality." 
Ibid.HJ-8). 

12. Msheswari Saktirauadi Siildhji Vyomabhidanadi 
Virajativa" 

The Eternal fullness, Maheswara Sakti (Parasakti)shinei* 
forth by the name of Vyoma (Akasa). — Kurma-Puran 
"' Ya*ya Sa Paramadevi^Saktir Akasa Sanjnita" 
" Whose supreme spouse. Sakti, is called Akasa (ibid.) 
US. Why is K called Surra Yyu-pt (all pervading) ? It is 
called so bacause like glieeTduffusinp: and soakin" itself 
through and through the rimhi (milk or oilseed). It per- 
vades every created thing through ami through as wui-pand 
wool' (Atlmrvit Siras. C.y 

Brahmaloka— is the J Ugliest Brahman's place. Hero th,i 
text (Tait 2. 1. Dalready ijuuted, and the texts herein below 
i(tioted have to be considered. 

1. He who behaves thns|all^his life reaches the unrld 
i'l Jlt-fthman, and does not return, yea he does not return. 
(Chandog IS. 15, 1.) 

In what then are ^Hie"' worlds of Prajapati woven. 
' In A* Vftrfib nf JlraluiKDK Gargi' he replied. 
" In what then are the imrhh »/ Urtiluumi tvovni like 
warp and woof." 
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' YBgnnvaTkeyB, said :■ * O Gargi, do not ask too much, 
Usui thy head should fall off. Thou askest too much of a 
Deity, about -which wo are not to ask too much, do not ask 
too much, O Gargi.' Aftee that Gargi Vachaknavi held 
her peace." (Bribad 3. 6. 1.) 

3. " One hundied times that bliss of Prajapati is one 
measure of tbe Bliss „f Brahn.an ; and likewise of a great- 
sags who is free from desires. (Tait 2. 8. 4.^ 

*. "He who knows that (Brahmi) TJpaoiBiiad (Yoga), 
iiud has shaken off ah evil, stands in the endless inconqn- 
l-ahle world of Heaven (svat'kaloga) Yea in tho world of 
Heaven (swarkaloha). (Ttena.- 4-9.) 

Now that serene being, which alter having risen 
fiom gjt this earthly body, and having 1 reached the 
Highest Light rParanjyoti, Parasakti) appears in God's 
true Form." (Cban. g". 3. 4.) 

li. " Bat he who has understanding for his charioteer, 
and who holds the reins of the mind, he reaches the end 
•it the (6) Adhiratt and that is the Padtwt beyond that of 
Yishnu." tKatha. 3. 9.) 

" Gneyam Vishnupada durtvam DivyamSivapadaro 
.1 agat." 

•'Beyond the known Vushnnpadam, let the world per- 
ceive the Bright, Siva Putin'' (Sivadbarmottava), 

H. Ouiii arniairi—4®GJ$ C?ec«iUL/ t ii«n<nJ ( liSiiJJT«. 

iSsirmiflmi—tuir ^sswiunQerir<il iB^jiip t&wet&ip 
£fb$$aeu@ 3f<up£$sk tjji&gpsBirjif £i5ipui»fc» 

ij ds fSF) fcT" l_ld i£-ti.J ' '. U L>(P*LJ fl BKiB Cf ffi^AlSfi ff^J & - 

«U3LDtfl-lU T li «fjji(5 Sj JutAAT<uua F 'i P 

10. " & * ear a±ii Quiet Geuir m j, wn iuuu^n—^"i> ff»i»m. 

" j^oiWt_ff(!iri_o»F<jfii/Jr»« LD^aj&ipuBb — >>u<i u itQlD. 

&6VL&sa& $ Unui then nii . 

li. " Paratparatavo llmlimu. T atpaiatparoto', Haris 
Tatparat paiatroi- Isa. 

■■ What is beyond everything is Braliiuo.| what is 
beyond Him is Haii, What is beyuiul Him is Isa" (Sarbo- 
paiualiad and Siva Sati kalpa'Upaiii.-ihnd.) 

r'rom the foregoing passages it will be clear that the 
words Brahnialoka ' and ' Swarakaloka' used' in ihe 
Aryan and Tamil Vedas mean uot'the lower worlds (to be 
obtained by Saguna and Nirgnim Uavaiin, but. the High- 
est state to be obtained, by the Atiyasratni Mukta by 
Urn urn i BavauaJ or Yoga, it is . of course, by a figure 



that it ia colled BraHmaloka or Swarakaloka or. SivaJokn 
or Kanaea, and should'' not be confounded by the* mere 
resemblance of names into the lower ones from which" of 
course there is retain, It is this Brahma Jjoka or Siva, 
Ioka,attaiuing which, there is do return, there ifl no retnra, 
says JJie sutrakaru. For further cooment see Srikfcnta 
Bhashya on the very .last Sutra. 

Sannyasa Yoga asagainet i-ankarananda's interpre- 
tation see the truer definition contained in Gita 9-27 and 28. 

27. Whatever thou doest, whatever thon eatest what- 
ever thou offerest, whatever thou" givest, in whatever 
austerity thou engagest, do it as an offering (Arpana 

, j^iitJusOTu)) to me. 

28. Thus shalt thon be liberated from the Karma Bhanda 
of good and evil results ; equipped ia'tnind with Sannyasa- 
Yoga and liberated, thon shalt come 'to me. 

Chap 18-2 also defines sannyasa and tyaga. 

" Sages understand by sannyasa, the renouncement of 
Kainya works ; the learned declare the ahandanment of 
the fruits of si\ works to be tyaga." 

The word Arpanam is a very important and technical 
word and in the combination, as ' glvarpanam' * i»»"ju«-ii' 
is more pregnant of meaning. All acts have to be dedicated 
to God and in this sneeiy is possible ,his liberation. This 
the highest conditipn the seer has to rise to, it is, that ia 
enunciated in 10 Sutra, of sivagnanabotha. 

jioiQ an ifsQss sjnQiuaiiOi/3 
tMsianTmiufiaiQ^® iigidl$Hti&mQ-jB." 

" Su^rasanastha The Sugasana is one of 64 poetures^r 

seats assumed by the Yogi, and it is defined in Tatvaprakaia. 
That Anatui is an essential of the Yogi, is irtsited on iu 
Vedanta sutras. IV 1-7. and Sri Nilakanta quotes in 
his Bhashva this very passoge from Kaivalya Up. in illu- 
stration — Sankara quotes no sruti on which this Sutra is 
based — which would certainly make the date of Kaivalya 
far older than the Yedanta Satras 

Controlling the wiiies, — The yogi must first accomplish 
this control before all things. Tbe senses are naually 
compared to wild and tamed horses. Vide Katha II 1 . 3 
and 4 and Siva Gita, 12. 21. 

imtbltaliti. — Tlie following passage in Vayu samhlta 
(uttara. 13. 2ti to 30) sets forth fully the importance and 
efficacy of Gum Bakti. As one by the society of the 
wicked becomes a sinner, so one becomes purified by the 
society of his guru. As i?old is freed of its dirt by fire, 
so does the ^nru cleanse him of his sin. An the ghee-pot 
near Jie fire melts away bo does one's sin melt away at 
.the approact' of his guru., As fire burns away wood, so 
does the- Joyous guru burn, away in a monies* one's sin!. 
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pp. (tt. "flGL 

9m*. ^Us Bmis not tote casfoonded with 

. at as the highest in the presiding mantras. 

^MSw 'wHp ™^^ff^^^ii* *■■* ae^anneaj i^anaannaayw 

tafhashya p. JO Vol II. S. Deepika. 

Be**ni«ed at 41 beings sad.*! <fceings ha-God. 
This ooenirs very fre^nenlsry in the -apasishads and has 
to be eareMly understood. This is a part of the Dakar* 
The goals sad the worlds ccnsritating 
. Aofeetaaa PrapaBcha constitute as it were 
God's bodr : God-is aite vary life of this vtairerse : in wtnoh 
hgore of coarse, God is described as seated in the inmost 
iwW of tbe heatt .and aonl not bigger than a thumb, the 
" Dakar* Akasa" : bat the yogi m at the same time to 
natantn- that tact his mattnesa is bo snjaEness ; He ia 
Hide aad omltti de of as. He ia inside and oatsidB of this 
i of oars. Bis greatness passes beyond the solar aad 
■ i^s4tfM,Bwl nriBionsof worlds like these. As it is 
w» haTO frmfmw&S taken objection t» people. |an aad 

o uamjn ) whs in the (j at da? affect Toga Sana 

har always of Ged. of the Ataawto, as dwettmg ori/Am 
as thtmgh their own. pin ainnlil j is the utmost limit of 
G«d's nil we aad as though Gad is not outside them and 
thewj worlds the foilowing.BErt hare to be considered in 
this connection. ChaBdag* &. 14. 3 and S. h 3. Brihad. 
i T. 22 and 3. 7. 3. 

way* Samthite : H Sch. 14. 13. " This Great world of 
Sat and Asat form tbe body of FarannE-shti (God). As 
Siva is the Lord of the Sat and Asat He is called Sataaat 
Patki Sivagnana Srddbi. 8 Sutra ^.«*1iii ( #j?«**4»<2<i- , » ,fcc. 
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This is a tauhaical word and should. not be 'literally in- 
torafatad to >b«u anything. The wotd only occur* 
in. one other UpswEh-d bnt more frequently id tbe Pnrams 
and Samhitas where its meaoining is set forth. The fol- 
lowing are the illustrative passages. It will be observed 
that tbe same Asrama. or Vrata is denoted by different 
■antes by people of different Sakhas. 

L Swetas»afiar«pauiahbdO 21 

Tupah Probhava'dde'Ta prasailaabchu Brahmalra 

sweftasvatarosthha Vidnaii 
Atfannmibkytifi param pavitrom provocba saajyak 

ffishi Sangha jnshtanj. 



"Thaajrh ike power at his 
of Gad has the wine Si 
the Highest a 
hytheco.rp.wjof 

* • 

2. ints -ntrn'ta — T~dfTh nTsnam briposdranetHi ] 

gafcwena. aa' thaa m 
Amagati muni sreshtafh »we* tafswatanrh i 
Ayatn Atya' trauw dharmo yaih samaVharito nueda* 
Testis' m era avajjaanani gxn*H?jm chheda karaf 

nan. 
Uddhalam. tiiprradaraaicha papopasa atvuiUayn* 

amnnaatt m.onisre'shta,' atharva sinasi .-rthbita'a. 

•" Besmearing the holy ashes ia regarded as an emhieam 
and gnana Sadanci by the chief Mnnis of the 3we*a- 
swataza Sskha : This Al)jn*r<tinn Dharma. loriajfiy 
followed will mdnce Sirasiutna and destroy tuvtumra. This 
besmearing the holy ashes will free the Pasa (soal) of ant 
Phsa (dackmesaj . So also do they regard, the «iuef jnoaia 
ofAe AthaiTa sins sakha." 

3. fSynonyms of tyaaramam I — Sata-samhita — Sar- 

Taa'gotidhiihuuun Tattat Yraiam Prottam. 
maneesliib Ii Us, 

Ktat Veda Siro ^Tishta'h Pcahah Pajmpatam mime 

Ke'chit Sirovratam Prahnh Ele'chit Afifa'ri-rma-ni. 

vidah. 
Ke'chit that vratani ityn'chnh Ke'chit Sn'mbhavam. 

aiswarasL 
A.iya vmijisya ninh:it my am" ^amantesiia saina- 

thitajs. 

The Viittani of besmearinv the nhote body with hoiy 
ashes, praised fay people is called by PtumpMliim^ sages 
fullowing the AtfatttHmrn* >*>me tages (belonging to 
Xanciakopaniaiiad sakiist) cnJl ic .sti-ovi-axam : some *wces 
(belonsfiiu? to SwetaswataMi aaklmanti Kaiwalva sakha) 
call it Atyasi-a.-na : some call «it fiifm : same e&JI it 
Stttakavtfm I belonging to Ai/.'/utof Kulaijiui rniii-rtpiutittiiuD; 
same (belonging to Tattbriya saklia) caJI ft AimytrH-m. 
i Bimti) Tbe (frenfcness, of this brats is w*ll set furtJ* in 
tbe agatnas 

4. Sntasatnliita — 

Atyasramibhyeh Siui're'bhv Vaktavv.iiu Ftm/at*. 

I na' pi-anajne'y^ibuuvyauin'^ putj-ava Cathichana. 

"The man who is an Afywmtii ami Iiils sxttainvil [watn 

can aione be taught ltrahma Vwlya. The. auui udm h*n 

not attained peace* sml is no sun iiuiiuit be thiuiirhr athis." 

Branto'tnmra khnndam — Ay an atya". t »mmo U! 

yaih «anuMrliaritas tathai 
Tesh&m era ptu-am jnanaat saataar mwtwrt ta kn 
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(This is almost the tun text as the one from Sat*, 
ah it*, Puim and Bivam being identical)* 

6. V'ayaaamhi+a — Vn.tb.in pasnpatam arontatn atharva 

airasi sratam 
Vratam e'tat parkdrveeta sa ta vai oaiah tikah 

snrrtah 

So'stya'srami cho vijjncyo' maha'pasn pataa tatha 

" This vadika Pasupata Vratam is spoken of in Atharva 

Siras ; tbe man whn follows this vrata (aa detailed in 

Vayu Samhita Purva. 29 chapter) attains to nishta (yoga) 

He is called Atyatraini and Makapavupatee" 

7. Kurma-purana^Tadatad aiswaram jananam swa- 

sasakha-vihita vratam 
Aae'sham vedasararu tat pasupasa vimocbanam 
Atya'sraiuam iti khyya'taAi Brahraadi bhiranuahti 
tham. 
He (sage swetaswara) initiated him into the mystery of 
(he Aiswaram gnana vratam of his own uahka. This 
-vratam is wholly the essence of the Veda ; This will free 
the P**n (soul) from all bonds (pasa). This is called 
Atyaaramam ; Brahma and other Gods followed this 
Vrata, 

8. Linga-Pnra'nam— E'vam Pasnpatam yogam yogaai- 

wary atnannttamatn . 
Aty'asramam idimjne'yam mnktaye' Ke'nalabhyate. 
*' This Pasapnta yoga is the most excellent and trana- 
cendant yga ; This Atyarrama t is considered so by persona 
dwirons of Muirti. 

9. Hnndaka 3-2-10. Tat etat lichasbhynktam.Kriya'- 

Tantah srotriyn' Bvabmanishta'h swayant juhnte' 
CkBrshim sraddhantas teehamevaita' m Brahma- 
vidya'm Vede'ta Sire vratam vidhivat yaista 
cheernam. 
"And this is declared b y the following Rik verse 
''Let a man tell this Brahma Vidya to those only who 
have performed all acts, wbo are versed in tbe Vedas and 
firmly established in Brahman, who themselves offer an 
oblation ta the one, Riahi, full of faith, and by whom 
Sirovratam has been performed, according tj the rule (of 
AtharvanasV!" 

10. SoHTosamhita : Barvasa'k ha' Britain tatwam tijjna' 
turn priyatetnyah. 
Ac'haret vise'sbena nityam preetya'sirov rat-am. 

Sirovrafa viheenaatu sarvadharma samanvitah. 
Api Brahma' tma-vidya'y am na'dhik&'rina samsa 

ysh. 
Siro vratam idam Survam Pa'ppkanta'ra da'hakam. 
Agniritya'tibhirmantriah Shabdhih Suddhenahhaa- 

aaaaa? 
Barvangoddhnlanam knrya't Siro- vrata aaman- 
wayara. 
63' 



One desirions of attaining the tatwagnana must chieflv 
and ever practice lovingly tsimvratam. One not following 
the sirovrata thon?h possessed of all other virtues, is Burely 
not qualified to enter on B.ahuiatma Vidya. This 
sirooralam consume the foreat of all kinda of sin. One 
must purify oneself by besn,eariug the body with holy 
ashes, by uttering the 6 mantras begining with Agni (ag 
found in Atarvasiraa) eonuected with the eiaovratam. 

11. Kalika.khanda. — sirovratam to iamivaihyvda 
cheerambhakti-tatparaisb. 
Tesham eva Brahma Vidhyam vadet na'nyeshu 
aattam 
The superior Bhaktas who follow the Sirovratam accor- 
ing to law are alone entitled to be taught Brahma Vidya 
and none else. 

13. Atharava-airas — Tasmat Vratam etat pas'upatam 

Paaupasa vimoksha<ya &c. 
Therefore this Pasnpata vratam will free from all bonds 
(Pasa). 

14. Kalikakhandam — Vratam etat pa'anrfetam paaupaea 

vimokeha kriti. 

15- Sivarahasyam — Vratam pa'supatam kritwa, mama 
jna'nam ava'pnnya't. 

16. Shiva geeta of Pa'dma pnrana — Mnnayas tat 

pravakahya'mi Vratam pasnpatam Chidham. 
Kri twain viraje deeksha'm bha'ticudraksha dharfc 
nah Bhavatatn drisyatam e'tya Kaivalyam vah 
prada'sy ati . 
" munis ! I will now decare to yon the vratam called 
Pasnpatam. By undergoing viraja Diksha and wearing 
the Bhuti (ashes) and Rudraksha beads, yon will kntiw 
God and attain Kaivalyam (the Highest BUss)." 

17. Kalika K'handa — Vatdiki' viraja deeksha Jchya'te- 

yam papenasinee. 
Mantrasamskara deeksheti kathiteyam latha'game. 
The vaidika viraja Deeksha, capable of removing all 
sins, is called in the agamas Mantra Samskara Diksha. 
16. Taittiriya-UpanishaH 1. 11. 1, Bhutyat na pramadi 
tavyjina. 
"Don't neglectBhnti (literally ashes)oJ' pasupata vratam-" 

19. Bodha'yana— vidhirn vya'khya'mah Bhu'tya!" na 

parmaditavyamiti hi am'bayate'. 
I will explain the law. " Dont neglect Bhuti or f asu- 
patavrata." 

20. Ka'la'gnirudra-Upiinish&d-Vralamc'tatsa'm havnm 

Sarve'shu Vedesha Vedava'dibhiruktam bhavati 
tasm'at samachare'n ronmukshnr na pnnar 
bhavaya, 
"This Sambava vrata is spoken of in every Veda by 

every vedavadi therefore let the Mumumkshn follow the 

vrata so that he may not be born again." 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We have before us the opinions of two Madias 
Indian Journalists. One says "To 

Sou! i-ffsi/s Bodv, , - i - 

be plain, no Soul is pensning 
in India, from want of spiritual consolation. But 
bread is wanting; therefore support Mr. Tata's scheme 
in perferenee to Mrs. Besant's Benares College." 
The other in wviewing ' Studies and Translations' 
says that it is not a great thing to show that great 
religious truths exist in Tamil, but that Tamil should 
be made a medium for conveying Loukika truths. 
We wish we could lay the flattering unction to our 
tieart that no souls perish ! and we wish that people 
knew so little of bread wining ways. The real truth is 
man's whole time from start to the finish is occupied in 
bread-winning pursuit, and we are all Loukikas and 
fully alive to the importance of Loukika truths. 
No mau can afford to neglect his body. But can it 
be good to an individual, to a community, to a netion 
to have only one ideal before them, the filling of 
their belly "' Have we not instances before us, of how 
this actual quest for power and pelf tends to really 
deprave and degrade humanity and to introduce 
more: evil and suffering and cruelty ? 

* 
* • 

And then are you sure, when you put your belly 
before your soul in this ardent 

Tin.' churning of the 
ocea „. quest, you may not reap more 

evils, physical and moral, than 

am thing beneficial? Does it really matter much that 

your puny body should perish than that your vices 

should pollute your s-iul for many and many a 

life to come, your example* contaminate a whole 

nation ? Why, we have an ancient example. What 

did the Gods and Asuras churn the ocean for ? 

Not for saving their souls surely but for gold and 

silver, rubies and diamonds, for horse and cattle, for 



.wine and women and for lonjr life to enjoy them Ijp 

their heart's content. What gigantic efforts did they 
not make to achieve their object ? m What havoc did 
they not commit, an* what suffering did they not in- 
flict ? Whole nature abhorred and shuddered ! And 
the poison came forth ! Did they expect to reap this f 
Bjd they contemplate that, when they sougbflife and 
pleasure, they could come to forfeit both f And 
what ^aid they do ? Then they began to think of God 
but the v had never invoked his aid at first 1 They then 
thought they could secure all the wealth and long life 
by their own efforts. But now f God saved them 
from the fearful poison. And then they clean forgot 
Him ; and deceit and chicanery was brought into play 
when the distribution of the gathered wealth began 1 
One half of the workers (instance the cry of workmen 
against their employers) were cheated by the other 
half ; and with the other half also, might determined 
right ; and the more powerful the Gods, the greater 
waa their share of this world's goods. 

This is our plain reading of a plain tale, whatever 
other esoteric meanings there may be ; and it sharply 
distinguishes Humanity, with its likes and dislikes 
reaping sin and sorrow and death, and Divinity which 
has neither likes, nor dislikes ('8*(b9>« <?^«Hri_ff«>u> 
uSeantir.' Kural) and consequently no suffering and 
sorrow, and is eternally Blissful, A Yogi and yet a 
Bhogi, the oldest of.the old (' (jo»>SfcwiJu^ioOtjjr{gt_(5 
QpevtaruuifitiOi-nrQGnr'), yet with His Love (Uma) 
ever fresh " mother of millions of world-clusters, yet 
Virgin by the Vedas called." 

• * 
By the way, do you know why our great sages, 
Agastya, Vashishta and others 
arealivay* represented as 'odious 
old husbands ' ( lo use the language of the Reformer) 
with young wives ? We have, however, in the sacked 
cause of Reform, no mention in any of these Purapaa 
or Itihasas of these old sages remarrying*these young 
virgins after 55 or 60. They all boast of only one 
wife for all their life-time, and the personality of the 
wife is as distinct in history as that of her old consort. 
And yet how are we to account for the old age of the 
husbands, and the eternal youth of the wives ? And 
how is it also-that these old sages are not represented 
as Brahmaoharis jor Sanyasis ? The meaning may 
not, be plain if understood from the purely physicial 
standpoint. But evon in the English language, an 
old head is associated with wisdom, and we cocld 
understand the perfect sage, who has subordinated 
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all liia lower animal instincts and physical environ- 
ments to tie power of his intellect and broad bene- 
ficence, to possess His Sakti (Love and Intelligence) 
ever fresh and eve*, unimpaired. And what could we 
compare to the spirit of the old sage that could try 
oat of the over flowing of Love in his heart,to ever make 
its business to seek the happiness of all mankind, 

aipdlGutir uf»ujOut), that great spirit that could in- 
vite the whole world to come together before ever 
their bodies perish, to eat and drink of the great flood 
of joy of limitless Siva Bhoga, which is ever rising 
and filling and flowing over (,*4««i_iT«ff# Sea 

GutaQwgtiJi Qfvsu<Tqr l u,raffg(2!j) ! and that 

great spirit, that could say, " Let the whole world 
partake of the Bliss obtained by me " (iu*gstQupp 

* 
We have observed once before that the Hindu 
Sociology is built on the four 
great Purusharta. But in seek- 
ing wealth or pleasure) our conduct is not to be divorc- 
ed from all laws of ethics and good religion. 
And no body ha3 ever summed up the whole duty 
of man in more beautiful words than our good old 
mother Awei has done. 

uL-^—Gfi uSsffutii uetenrSBsBii^ut Qp^ajpiLB 



The four Pnruehftrta. 



ranya failed to note any such distinction ; and when, 
as he points out in his 2nd comment, the whole thitg is 
fignrafcive.the whole paragraph is mischivons and ought 
not trt be allowed to stand in a subsequent edition. 






IVrinnma V Viv-nsta, 



We have to congratulate Mr. Kameshwara Iyer ma, 

of the Pudukota College on the 
The Punish* eukta „ . . , , ., 

the .WhijavamW. excellent manuals he has biought 
o/it on the Purusha Sukta and the 
Gayatri Mantra. Here we have an instance of what an 
Indian scholar cast do to interpret his own bonks ac- 
cording to the traditional mode of interpretation un- 
trammelled by the prejudices and fancies of western 
scholars. We have no doubt when Mr. Iyer follows 
Vidjarany* in preference to Colobrook and Muir, he 
is mainly in the right ' Purah ' us in ' Tripurah ' 
means traditionally 'body ' •Aimenit' in the second Itik 
applies mure to the eater, the soul, 'Aima' than to the 
'Isanah' the lord. And his reply to Mr. i;utt's view that 
there is no reference to the caste system in the Kigveda 
is really able and cogent. We however tail to Fee the 
rationale of the distinction which he wishes to draw in 
his first comment on the 1 3th Rik as between the first 
3 castes and the fourth, even when the great Vidya- 



There is However one moreserions error, which Mr. 
Aiyar falls into when he seeks, 
to interpret the Sukta according 
to the lead of Sankaracharya. Of course be is free 
to think that we are in error in saying so ; but when 
as he is himself forced to admit, [ride pp. I Sand 22r 
that several riks in this sukta, nay portions of the same 
rik, clearly setforth in unmistakable language the^Prtr/- 
nama Veda, theory, it is .not too much to ask him to 
consider whether the author of the sukta is himself , 
guilty of inconsistency or he is wrong in 
attributing to the author anysuch inconsistency. 
But we forget that he and those of his ilk do not set 
very great store by logical precision aud consistency, 
as examples of which we may quote fi&e following 
sentences from his comments. 

1. The Supreme Being is Spiritual and Imperisha- 

ble 

This Supremo Being is this Universe ; a fourth 
of His Essence (p. 12.) 

This Universe is Material and perishable. 

This Supreme Being exists simultaneously in 
both forms (as Perishable and Imperishable.) 
(p 13.) 

2. This Universe consists of two distfnct elements 

matter and spirit (Jiva). 
Matter is evolved Maya, 
Maya is but a Power of the Supreme Being. 
Jiva is only Tha Supreme Ueiug conditioned fay 

Maya. 

Thus both matter aud spirit are really of 
Brahman. 

3. The Snpreme Beitie is Infinite, Unconditioced, 

Nt-H-linnmousatiil beyond Maya Or Ignorance 
Maya js hut it power of this Supreme Be*!!" 
Maya is that by which Brahman is conditioned 
limited, and deluded, enveloped in a material 
case, bound in the trammels of samsava, 
undergoes suffering and sin Ac. 
Read the Veda and follow the Acharya to get 
free from Maya. 

4. The Supreme Beiug is not Mayo b had ifca. ' Bo 

is real. 
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Even I'svarj is Mayobhsdika, is not real 

Much less is Jiva real. 
All because Maya is illusory and unreal. 
And this Maya (illusion) is a poweT of The 
Supreme Being. 
5. The only one without a second willed ' I will 
multiply and be born-' 
The individual souls that are tossed about in 
the sea of Snmsara are not entities distinct 
from Him viz., they are even He 
The Jiva is but the reflection of the Supreme 

Deity and not the Deity Himself, 
Jiva is contaminated "by impurity and suffers. 
Bat the Deity is not contaminated and does not 
suffer. 
Verily the logic involved in these sentences is 
difficult to grasp, and can only be reserved for the 
last stage o£ — . But one may well exclaim even with 
Prof. Huxley : — " Les extremes se touchenfc ; the 
shibboleth of materialists that thought is a secretion 
of the brain, is the Fichtean doctrine that the 
phenomenal universe is the creation of the ego, ex- 
pressed in other language," 

And so indeed do the Indian Materialists and Idea- 
lists claim kinship with one another. Mr. Chatterji 
says that the Brahmin and the Buddhist have a com- 
mon meeting place. Mr. H. Dbarmapala raises the 
question in the October number of the Journal of the 
Mahabodhi Society, and answers it in the ■affirmative 
to the_ satisfaction of every body, and cites for his 
authority, the very God Siva Himself, who gave out 
that the teachings of Sankara are Buddhistic. But 
tbe Buddhists also possess legends to show that 
Buddhism whs the most esoteric of truths which God 
Siva taught to His spouse Uma on the seashore and 
which He himself learnt from Adi Buddna (see legend- 
cited by Prof. Wilson in his first Vol. of Collected 
Works). And what sectarians do not similarly use 
the name of RivL. to recommend each their own 
separate dogmas ? We read in the pages of the 
"Light of the East ""that God Sha told Sanka- 
racharya, the greatest exponent of tne Mayabhada 
doctriue, to go and conquer the Shaiva Nila- 
kanta in the South. Tulsi Das in all seriousness 
tells us that this was the very sacred history 
narrated by God Siva to His Uma, as the only 
one calculated to secure salvation. Another Yaish- 
nava writer gives out that the tale of Krishna was 



narrated originally by God Siva. And funnier th^n 
all, the writer of the Biihat Katha Sarit 
Sagara also seeks the same authorship to his pure- 
fiction ; and we know, a pandit of Tanjore, who 
writing a t'urauam, of the silk weavers of Koratad, 
near Mayaveram, says that the nuthor of the 
Pnranaiii was God Siva Himself. Ma'y we ask "here why 
if Saivism is a new sect, and the worship of Siva & 
late one, these professors of the only Universal truth 
invoke God Siva's sanction and grace ? 

And we make a present of this opinion of H 
Dharmapala and Mukopadhyaya put together, that 
Sankaracharya wsis a Buddhist, and a proponnder of 
Mayavadha, an opinion supported by many another 
European and Indian scholar hesides, to our critic, 
1 Aryan' who has been pleased to devote more than BO 
pages of closely printed type in refutation of our 
article of a few pages, entitled " Another Side," in a 

number of Vol. I of our magagine. 

# 
* * 

The January number of the Asiatic Quarterly has 

an interesting account of the 
The B1.K* stoue oF sacred stone f Mecca In spite 

Mecca. r 

of their violent denunciations of 
idolatry, there is no object so sacred to the moslems 
as the Kaaba, and one of their fondest dreams in life 
is to be able to visit this shrine and to have the pri- 
vilege of kissing and embracing the stone and circu- 
mambulating it, muc"h in the same way as Hindus 
perform ' Alingana Darsan' and " Pradakshana.' They 
say that this was a relic of worship of Aiys long 
anterior to Mahomet, and though he tried his best, to 
uproot this worship he could not succeed. "'In form 
it is an irregular oval — the inequality of its two longer 
sides imparting to it a somewhat semi-circular ap- 
pearance. It measures about six inches in height 
and eight in breadth." The surface is not perfectly 
smooth, but these are protuberances or blotches, due 
to the image having been once broken and cemented 
together. The colour at present is of a deep reddish 
brown ; and according to some, a metallic black. 
This image is surrounded on all sides by a border, 2 
or 3 inches in breadth, which, rising at the outer edge 
a little above the suria'ceof the stone, gradually slopes 
down in the direction of the middle of it. This border 
is encircled by a silver band or zone about a foot 
broad, but broader below than above and on the 
remaining two sides It has also a considerable 
swelling below as though there were a portion of Jhe 
stoiic hidden nndev it. The lowev part of this band 
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is ttndded with silver sails. From the outer edge of 
this arch also, there is a gradual sloping down 
towards the middle of the surface of the stone. The 
entire relic, as tbue described, is carefully built into 
the wall on the outside of the wall of the Kurds in 
the north-easterly angle ; Burton however says that 
it is in the 80\ith-«.*asteTly angle ilsaniya Mulai a--** 
^ff*j(tfitm). The image is placed about 4 or 5 feet ftom 
the ground. The original colour is represented to have 
been of a dazzling brightness, whiter than milk, 
though in course of time it has assumed the present 
colour. The image is called JXasa {Isa o? the Lord of 
Hosts, and Ka'ba means the House {GeueSm). We 
have also heard that a perforated water pot is hung 
over it, the water trickling ov«er it. From this des- 
cription, our readers cannot fail to see the copy of it 
in almost every temple of Siva, the only difference 
being, Sivalinua instead of being fixed in the wall is 
fixed in the centre of the ' House.' 



* 



Oar Christian friends will do well to ponder over 
the last para of the Bishop of 

*nto» ReMglon of bhe Kipon's Presidential speech at 
the last Church Congress held 

at Bradford, England. 

" The future of the world does Tiot belong to sectarianism, and 
the dream of catholicity will he fulfilled. Of another thing, I am 
certain. As in^ -easing light falls upon great problems, and men 
begin to realize how much of judaistic, pagan and scholastic 
thought i« miugted with popular Christianity, how many accretions 
due. to human wseVnesa, and race prejudice have been incorpo- 
rated ia our conceptions, they will distrust the church. Tor every 
new epoch has added new dogma to faith, and with every new 
dogma, has gone further from the simplicity of Christ. The future 
of the world does not belong to Latinism, and so the vision of 
Protestantism will be fulfilled. But of a third thing I urn con- 
vinced even more sorely. The Religion of the future will neither bt 
Protetiant nor Catholic tnit rimply Clirtttiau.. The dogmas of the 
churches which have separated communion from communion, will 
fall off as autumn leaves before the fresh winds of God. Many 
views which in the very providence of God have pUyed their part 
in clearing the thoughts of men will pass into forfetfuliieBa. Men 
will not grieve to sea the old things go, for a larger faitli will be 
theirs j they will not think God's world will fall apart because we 
tear up parchments more or less. The church of God will renew 
He youth. It will be content with a simpler symbol, because it 
will have learned Christ. It will not need any longer Trent, 
"Westminister, or lAtnbetU or the Vatican to lead it. It will be 



satisfied with a simpler thought and a purer faith. It will be 
satisfied to realize that there is one Lorti, one laitb, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all." 



The Madras Mail announces that some of the Indian 
fellows of our University with 

Oriental aide and The . i 

University. tne strong sympathy of the 

Hoo'ble Dr. Duncan are exeiting 
their best to make the movement a success. Even if 
the seuate should throw out the proposals for an 
Oriental side, the department of Pablic Instruction 
will at no distant date formulate a scheme for the 
encouragement of Oriental Literature, by the institution, 
of searching public tests in the chief Classical and 
Vernacular languages of this Presidency, with the 
object of securing the supply of competent persons for 
employment as teachers of Oriental languages in 
schools and colleges, and the production of works in 
the Vernacular languages specially adapted to bring 
within the reach of the masses of the population 
useful knowledge on scientific and industrial subjects. 
It is also announced that proposals fffr the formation 
of a Sangam are on foot, with the object of 

(1) Encouraging by offer of suitable honoraria the 

production of books on any specified subject 
on which it m a y appear necessary or expedient 
that there should be text-books or standard 
works. 

(2) Approval, after a careful examination by a 

select committee, of brjoks published in Tamil 
and submitted for its opinion or, patronage. 

(3) Acquirement on payment of honorarii, when 

necessary, of copy right in books submitted 
for approval and their publication, and 

(4) Reclaiming from oblivion old Classical and 

Vernacular works, and annotating and publi- 
shing the same. 
With these may be compared our own suggestions 
contained in p. 45. Vol. 1. and made for the first time 
more than % year and a half ago. We are glad 
that after all something is to be done. We hear also 
that a meeting of Pundits *>nd Scholars and otfiers 
interested in the question will be held on 1st April. 
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PROF PAJRBAIRN 

OK 

THE PHILOSOPHT OP RELIGION 



There is one remark in the learned Doctor's lectures 
which we appreciate and commend to the attention ftf 
©nr Hindu countrymen, and that ia how little we 
really know of the Philosophy of Christianity. If 
this is so, it is not the fault of the Hindu, but of those 
Professors and Propagandists of Christian Religion in 
the East who pay so little regard to the aobjeet, 
and waste more lime ia duelling npon the purely 
dogmatic and personal aud ceremooiai aspects of 
Chiistianity, andby exciting the purely sectarian ques- 
tions succeed more in alienating the feelings of Hind as, 
than in drawing them towards their fold. Years 
ago, we took the occasion of a Review of Robert El#- 
taer* and S*§iA* Sadi to show how mnch of real and 
gen nine philosophic lore was to be found in the exposi- 
tions of Christian and Mahometan teachers. It is 
with this view also we have opened onr columns to our 
respected Missionary friend The Rev. G. Bartoli. We 
need to know not only what oar religionists tell us 
of our own great truths bat also what other great re- 
ligionists conceive to be true, and how onr troths 
strike them. And no little credit is doe to those great 
minds of the West who have done so mnch for the 
elucidation of Eastern religions and philosophies, and 
who have done so much for the spread of trnth and 
knowledge and science as conceived by theoi. So 
doubt tney have been selfish in doing all this, namely, 
to convert the heathen, it may be said, bat this is a 
conception of selfishness which is more commendable 
in spirit rhaa otherwise. No man's conviction Li worth 
anything, if He could not feel that that is a conviction 
worth possessing by all his fellow beings ; and the 
satisfaction which one feels, when he can convert an- 
other to unison with himself in thought aad con- 
duct, vs really genuine and highly commendable, es- 
pecially *»hen the evident object is to lead man to 
a higher and better life. .And we think the Rev. Doctor 
is for once wrong when he would not credit the Hindu 
an>l His Religion with this feeling of reciprocity aud 
desire to impart to others his own ffreat truths. We 
once before took objection to a Kev. Gentleman's ob- 
servation that thj Hindu keeps his light under a 
bushel, and quoted "to him tht> words of _ oar Saint 
Tbayumauasar, which we hare elsewhere quoted this 



day in inviting the whole world to share in his < 
•jay and bliss ; and the reply of the Missionary geu*ht 
man is well worth quoting: — "All that 1 meant to 
convey by the use of it, is the fact tbatlndU'a tamest sad 
beat things are hidden from the eyes of the multitude 
there, and where students in England and sealoas 
propogandists have catalogued theoecte and the idols 
of India, they have not seen how mnch trnth is in the 
land. The troth is knows to those in India who 
bake pains to know it, to these it sa not latent but 
manifest." 

Christ himself baa declared, " Dost throw pearls 
before swine," " Let those who have ears, hear; let 
those who have eyes, see." Superficial critics of 
Hinduism wonder at the great gulf which they fancy 
divides bo called popular Hinduism from Philoso- 
phic Hinduism; and herein consists the anine 
character and glory of Hinduism, We demur to the 
definition of Universal Religion given by the H—fall 
Lecturer ; and bere is what we conceive to be the 
Universal Religion : 

£&ai*(g m&mMatQpgt. i tSemMs &** fi 

" That Religion is ike true which dees net ~r-jKtt 
viti tkitjtltgion and that, and yet neonate mil and 
stand* supreme is ike conscience of sm»." 

Whose- supreme Ideal is such that, once- sees, every 
Religionist can exclaim, " what is there here of sect 
and creed, All is His Supreme Glory and Bliss 1 ", asd 
perceiving which, eves the hardest heart — — 
melt in love and joy eternal. It ia the historical 
personality, with its accidents of time, place, race sad 
language, which tends to narrow the views of rehgioa 
and God, and leads to the formation of sects sad 
creeds, though this personal element may be acces- 
sary for the multitude from time to time to look up to 
and follow. "These great leaders of sea are necassarr 
whether in purely secular and political movetaenm or 
in religious movements. They are the salt of the 
earth ; they, by their great personality and power for 
good attract the ignorant masses, and control them 
and prove a veritable beacon-light to them. They 
furnish watchwords which, however, in coarse of time 
when the spirit is forgot, degenerate uiIq-susu 
unmeaning shibboleths. If we can watch the 
life-history of every great seer or leader, we mar 
notice how infinitely car* fa 1 he was 
to hide hia own personality from the public 
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and did nil bin best to reveal the Face of Truth and 
Justice ; but the cariona crowd has been more 
intent on observing the face of tbe seer himself, and 
seeing tbe reflection of Truth and Justice in his face, 
than in looking up or comprehending Truth and 
Justice by itself. As such, historical personality may 
be important and. Useful to the particular place and 
time and race, but when nucb a particular historical 
personality is held up to the whole wond and for all 
time, H.s the only "panacea that can cure all ills of 
humanity, this will be overshooting the mark. 
In Hinduism itself, we find many historical 
personalities exercising very great influence from 
time to time ; and modern Saivism or Yaislmav ism 
is more marked by their votaries adhering to the 
personalities uf.tiieir great.Saiuts or Acharyas ; and we 
have the worst effect* of this person. ility, exhibited 
when devout and euthusiastie Vaislma vms break each 
other's beads in proclat»iii£ the superiority of 
Maitavala Muni or Vedautu Desikar. 

And we accept the Rev. Doctor's view of True 
Religion also in that, " A True Religion was a great 
moral force. It contributed to social unity (we omit 
that in reference to political unity ; each of the great, 
nations of Europe are keeuly fighting for this honor.) 
A religion that lacked such humanising influences, 
and only cre»»ed class distinctions, and a spirit of 
racial superiority, and prowd cxclnsiveness, stood by 
itself thoroughly discredited." But our Reverend 
Doctor is evidently anxious that Christianity should 
not be judged by its association with European 
nations and Christian Government ; and so would every 
other religionist desire that his leligi'.u slwnkl lint bo 
judged by the idiosyncratic*, social and political, of 
the people themselves." It is not true to say that the 
Eastern had no truth iu his soul ; but impartial 
observers •say tbat there whs truth, not only iu 
the east- but also ill tbe west, among" even the 
Greeks and Romans, wlm occupy n«.-h low estiiutae 
in «iir Doctor's eyes so much in tart hi -nrprise him 
and gladden bis In-int, und M-imtirh. . -vi u to put 
him lotlie blush before the birth id' Christ For what 
says father of the church ''. :_— " l-ct u* admit with 
shame and sorrow that some among these ln>athmiH 
showu.l themselves to be nobler, loftier, holier, freer 
from insanity, freer from meanness, freer from snecial 
pleading, freer from falsehood, moie spiritual, more 
reasonable, on some points even more enlightened 
than many among ourselves*. The very ideal uf 



Christian life seems to have been dwarfed to a poor, 
vulgar and conventional standard."* Bat Christian 
bigotry and sectarianism can alao go so low as not to 
recognize that there could be any truth or morality 
which is not derived from Christianity. And Dr. 
Farrar himself meets the .view of M. r'loitry, aa 
regards the Greeks and Romans; and Dr. lluir. deals 
with Dr. Lorinser's peculiar veiws, so far as they deal 
with the troth in Hinduism, in his excellent intro- 
duction to Hi* Mrtriral Translations from, the San- 
nrrlt t.rrlters.f Even liberal thinkers would not call 
such truths by their own name, but will dub them as 
truths of the Chiist:uii'ty of .Nature, much in the same 
style, as modem Theosophists speak of any truth. 
Christian or otherwise, as a. great truth of Thwophy. 



THE AGE OF THE DIFFERENT BHASBYA1IS 
ON THE VEDANTA SUTRAS. 



The editor of the Brahma Vidyn*. a Journal in 
Sanscrit and Tamil, devoted to the exposition of 
Sa-nkara'a Philosophy, in answerirg a question as to 
the priority of the different commentaries on the 
Brahmasutras, places Srikanta before Sankara. This 
fact does not seem to be well-known to European 
scholars as it ought to be ; and as the writer ia 
impartial so far as Srikanta is concerned, and 
expresses the old and genuine traditional view of the 
matter, we have thougbt it fit to lay before our 
readers a translation of the whole article. 

" There are now in current use rive commentaries) 
on the Vy«sa Sutrns. They are those of Sri Xilakanta, 
Sivacharya Swamigal, of Srimat Sankara Bhagavat- 
padachaiya Swamigal, of Sri mat Razuanuja cbariar, of 
Srimat, AnandaTirtar or Madhwacharyar, of Yallabha- 
charya. . Besides these, there are two other commen- 
taries belonging to the Advaita School, namely 
Biiiktiriijiim and Yinlnriijitiii. Of these, we have 
seen Htl old copy of hhaxknrUjant, in the Sanscrit 
liibrary, Vedaiita Divartani, t'stahhshvl Tirn- 

valankaiiu in Mnyavrrain Talnq, iWili :my frufud 
intimate to us if this is still found there ': ) UJ tho 
other, Vadaviyam, we have only heard 111 stones. 
From what we gather from some of the ancient 
commentator's stalemen ,s, there was one commentary 

* Fi*'T]H>' ~ Svi'k''i> ufli-l tiinl.' 1 I*. \:i. 

t Tin- pulilir'i'-r* nll^'lii (o limkr tiiis T l Xt'£U*'lil V'-hirm' Jt v ;ll *, 
la'l.k I" i'M'1'y Hindu tlU'lrnl, Till: runt >f| I In' In..* Hi,; is 
ulmuil |Miil;i!'ilivc. 
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called Bodayana. fritti, ascribed to Bodayana Muni. 
Tfcis is difficult to get in whole now. Besides, we under- 
stand there is a commentary in recent times composed 
by a Veerasaiva, »nd native of Bellary District, Soma- 
oadaradittyar and hence called Sotnanathiyaw. There 
are two means of determining their relative priority 
Am0 yg them, i, e., by means of the history of each 
Acharya, and by means of their works. By these 
tests, Srimat Nilakanta Sivacharya's commentary 
appears to be first. Because, this Mahatma's 
doctrine is Vishixtadvaita ; to «fat» hia i, *■., to 
establish the identity of Jivn and Brahmao, Srimat 
Sankaracharya quotes the very words of the other; 
besides, his history shows ^that Sankara met Nila- 
kanta, who had already written his Savia Bhashya, 
at Gokarna ; and also because Srimat Appaya Dik- 
shita Swainigal in his work Sivadvaita Nirnayam. 
states that Sirkanta's Bhashya was first, and San- 
kara's commentary was next. Next comes Yctdavi- 
«am. Beoose, we read that Sri Ramannja was 
learuing under Yadavacharya, and beame dissatisfied 
at the interpretation of Sntras, according to Sankara, 
and so wrote his owncommentary refuting both Sankara 
and Yadavacbarya ; and also because, Vedanta- 
cbarya in his stotra called Yatirajapaddati praises 
Ramanuja as one who refuted both Sankara' a and 
Yadaracharya'x Systems. In many places in the 
latter commentary, sentences from Sankara's occur. 
Srimat Ananda Tirtar's comes next. Because in his 
kistory, he is said to have refuted the writings of 21 
commentators, and especially that of Sank Am, and in 
some respects, that of Ramanujah also. Everybody 
knows that Vallabhacharya's is quite recent. Because, 
manv of those who became the disci plea of Balaswami- 
gal,when he visited South India, are still alive, and this 
Balaswamigal was a disciple of Vallabhacharya. But, 
though we do not know positively any thing as to the 
iigeof Bhashtviyam, yet in ns much r_s it belongs to 
the Advaita School, and explains the text with refer- 
ence to Upamshad texts, and it does not quote from 
any other commentators, and as we find passages in 
Srikanta's Bhashya on Povupnda Adikartma, verv 
much like his, and the introduction to Srikanta's states 
that Siikanta removes by his commentary the doubts 
created by the commentaries of Purvaoharyas. We may 
conclude this commentary is prior to that of Srikanta. 
So it is, that people speak of Bhnskaiiyam as even 
prior to that or Vidyaranyar's Veda Bhashya. This 
Bhaskarachariar being a Vaishonva, it Appears that 
Ranianujachaiir has adopted portions of his commen- 



tary. Srimad Bhodnyana's is prior to all ; because, 
other cemmentntora h»ve qooted him here and there. 
From this we say, Bodayana's, is first; Bhasknriyam, 
second ; Sri Xilakaota's, third ; Sj» Sankara's fourth ; 
Yadaviyam, fifth ; PJamanuja's, sixth Madhwncharya's 
seventh ; Vallabiyam is eighth ; Somanadiyam, nineth 
• p.p. 89 to 91). 

We hope, from the above fact Prof. Deusseu wilt see 
fit to retract his opinion that Vishistadvaita, Dvaiia, 
&c , are the misinterpreting variations of Sankara's 
Advaita. 



EXTRACT. 



INDIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 



We are favoured with two important pamphlets on the 
"E a courage me ut of Vernaculars," being reprints of the very 
able articles by Mr. C. V. Swamioatti Aiyar which have 
appeared in the Madras Mail and Madras Review, In 
earuest and forcible lai.guage, the author points out the 
radical defects of the present system of education in the 
Universities and Government (Schools. Too much stress 
has been hitherto placed on the desire of parents to see 
their children educated in Knglish with the view of speedy 
employment, and on the side of those who control the 
University system, to prepare students for official appoint- 
ments. The author shows that each of those views is 
radically wrong, as violating the first principles of social 
life and educational training. In the elementary and 
secondary schools, the youth ought to be taught in the 
" vernaculars," in order that they may grasp their own 
tongues, and be useful in their various spheres of social 
life ; and in the Universities, the study of vernacular 
literature ought, at least, tu have an equal place with 
English. Thus, by English modes and training, from the 
University down to the lowest, elementary school, the 
acquisition of knowledgoin native languages and literature 
would be encouraged and promoted, instead of oeiug, by the 
present sysiem, allowed to fall into desuetude. This is a 
natural and most loasonable mode of procedure, and the 
only way by which the musses of the people can be truly 
educated, and inspired, not only with a love i>f their 
own language, but a love of their past literature :uid 
history. As it has been indicated by the able writer, true 
education is not to " manufacture candidates for office," 
but to make them men — good parents, loyal citizens, 
enlightened and capable administrators, and just and 
beneficent rulers. Wo most cordially recommend the 
perusal of these pamphlets by all who desire to promote 
the happiness and permanent welfare of India. 
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{Continued from page 198.) 



AdhJkarna 8. 

if 
The S&fcr&irara raises and refutes an objection to 
the foregoing theory : — 

(IWi) 'Mi&f nwntleud (to be one with) the othsT, there 

foil aire u Incongruity ouch u neglecting- wh&t 

ii good. (II. i »> 

(Objection): — Because in the words "That thou 
•it,'** and "This A'tman is Br»hman,"t Jiva, the 
eflect, is mentioned as one with Brahman, tkv canst-, 
it has been shown th;it they are not distinct from 
etch other. In that case it would follow that the 
all-knowing and all-pervading Parawes'vara undoes 
the universe for His own good and creates it for His 
own evil. Then it may be asked, how is it that 

•Chhi Up. U-». 
t M»ndflkya. Up. I 
U 



I's'vara, who is all-knowing and of unfailing wilt, 
and who knows that the pain of jiva who is no other 
than Himself is His awn pain, engages in the creation 
of the universe, which as leading to saws&ra is an 
evil, and does not abstain from creation for His own 
good. Accordingly once it is proved that Jiva and 
Parames vara are one, there follows this incongruity, 
that Parames 'vara, though all-knowing, is guilty of 
a want cf sense in so far as He abstains from what is 
good to Himself and engages in what conduces to His 
own evil. Wherefore it does not stand >to reason 
that Jiva and I's'vara, the cause and the effecr, are 
one. 

(Answer) : — In r«ply we say as follows . 

But (the Cause is) superior, because- of the mention of a 
distinction. -II i- 22 ■ 
Though the cause mid the i-rli-cL are one, the Cause 
is declared in the IS'i'titi to \i superior to the effect, 



to the sentient and insentient 
passages as the fallowing 
"Superior lo the universe 
Sage."* 
So, a distinction e> is alsti made 
L'arames'vgra in the following psupsigv 

• Mul.l'mi. 10. 



iii such 

Kmha the Mighty 

x'tween -Jiva and 
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" Bat he who controls both, knowledge and igno- 
rance, is another."* 
•' The one God rules the perishable (Pradh&na) and 

Mmau."t 
" Thinking that A'tmau ia different from the Mover 

(the Lord)." J 
"Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same 

tree."$ 
" Two Brabmans ought to be known, the superior 

and the inferior." || 
" There are two, one knowing, the other not- 
knowing-; both unborn; one strong, the other 

weak."! 
" He is the eternal among eternals, the sentient 
among the sentient."** 

" Having entered within, He is the Ruler of the 

creatures, "tt 
•' Know then Prakriti is Maya, and the great Lord 

the Mayin.":: 
" From that the Mayin sends forth all this ; in 

that tb*> other is bound up through that Miya."§§ 
" When he sees the other, the Lord, contented... 

then his grief passes away."|| || 
" He is the master of nature and of man, the lord 

of the three qualities. "11*1 
" Of these creatures (pa a' as), the Pas'npati is the 

Lord."*** 
Wherefore quite superior to the universe is Brah- 
man, otherwise called S'iva. 

(Objection): — By establishing non-duality in II. i, 15 
and duality in II. i. 22, you have only proved duality - 
and-nonduality of Brahman and the universe. 

(Ansmr : — No ; we do not establish that sort of 
Vis'ishtidvaita which takes the form of duality-and- 
rjonduality. We are not the advocates of an absolute 
distinction between Brahman nnd the universe .is 

"gret«. Up. 5.1. 

flbid. 1-10. 
X Ibid. 1-C. 

§n>»i. -t-6 

|| >l!ulriiv*m Uji. 6-2J, 

f Svo. Up. I-!)' 

•• Ibid. e-13. 

ft Tftit. A'm. 311. 

ttSvct. U\>. 4-10- 

§§ Ibid. 4-9. 

|| || Ibid. 4-7. 

\«[11ik1. C-1B. 

••*T*it, K-.tmiiii/i. H-] J. 



between a pot and a doth, because of its opposition to 
the sruti declaring that th*y are not quite dietiuct 
from each other. Neither are we the advocates of an 
absolute identity aa of the mother-o'- pearl, and silver, 
one of them being illuaary ; for, it is oppeted to the 
sruti which points to a difference in the inherent 
attributes of Brahrann and the uuiwsrse. Nor do we 
hold to duality- and-nonduaiity, which ia opposed to 
the nature of things. On the other hand, we maintain 
that the unity of tie conditioned Brahman — as the 
cause and the effect — is like that of the body nod the 
embodied, or like that of the substance and its attri- 
bute. By unity of Brahman and the universe, we mean 
their inseparability like that of clay and the pot as 
cause and effect, or like that of the substance and its 
attribute. A pot, indeed, is not seen -.part from clay 
nor is the blue-lotus seen apart from the colour bine. 
Similarly, apart from Brahman, no potentiality of 'the 
universe ran exist; nor is Brahman ever known 
apart from His potentiality of the universe just as 
fire is not seen apart from its heat. Whatever ia not 
known apart from something else, the former must 
ever be conditioned by the latter, and this latter is 
naturally one with the former, 

Wheiefore Brahman who is in no way separable 
from the universe is said to he one with the 
Other. And there is a natural distinction between 
the two ; so that the supreme Brahman is ever higher 
than the universe. As to their distinction as the 
cause and the effect, it has been already explained in 
II. i. 9. Wherefore this theory is quite unopposed 
to the S J rutis declaring distinction as well m non- 
distinction. 

And as in the case of stone etc; it la Incongruous, (II, 1, 33,) 
(Objection:) — Under all coudrtions, Jtva and IVvam 
are one, because of the s'rmis declaring non-duality. 
(Answer:) — No, because of an incongruity. Jiva 
and Is'vata cannot he identical, because, like the 
insentient stone, timber, grass, etc, the jiva also is, 
on account of ignorance etc, said to belong to quite :» 
distinct class from the Is'vam who is possessed of 
such attributes ns omniscience. Therefore U'vara ia 
a distinct entity from Mva. Thus even the Jivu, sen- 
tient as he is, cunnot be identical with Is'vata owing 
to this difference, that the latter is superior. Much 
less can the insentient existence which is essentially 
different be identical with Is'vara. From all standpoints* 
of view, by Sruti, Snuiti aud reasoning, we see that 
tiie omniscient and omnipotent Parames'vara is quite 
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superior to the whole universe, sentient und insentient 
tnough, as His own .emanation, it is Dot altogether dis- 
tinct from Him. 



Adhlkarnna 9. 

(If you wge that) it ii not 10, btniu we aee as assemblage, 
(we say) no ; ai In the cue of mill, indeed- (II t 34). 

Id buch passages as " One alone, without a second ;" 
and " The one God, producing heaven nnd earth"; we 
are told that one ttlone, Paime'sviwa, is the cause of 
the world. Is it reasonable or not that He, one aloue 
as He ie, is the cause of the variegated world ? 

Such a doubt arising, the Pirvapakuhin says : It 
is not reasonable, as involving aft incongruity. This 
creation, made up us it is of ether, air, fire nnd water, 
is various. How c:m sins be without the cause beiog 
variegated ? Indeed, we find an assemblage of many 
factors in producing such things as car. Wherefore 
it cannot be that the cause is one. 

Siddhantin says: Such a view cannot be maintained. 
It is possible for even a single cause to be transform- 
ed into au effect, a", for example, in the case of milk 
which, alone, becomes ti ansf ortned into cu rd . W he re- 
fore the universe is the effect of the single cause, 
Brahman. 

As to the contention that variety in the effect 
presupposes a variety in the cause, we say it is wrong, 
because we lee the formation of a vmiegated effect 
such as hair, nail, etc., out of the one sentient uiau. 
Wherefore in producing the variegated effect of the 
universe, Brsthman require* no other cau'e. Now, 
the sntrakara says that everythicg is possible for the 
mighty : 
And also, as in tie case of Devas etc., in the world, (ill. 25). 
Just as the Deva.K, of whose powers we are told in 
the Sastras, can pot on as ninny forms :is they like, 
so also, in the case of Paramesvara, of whose powers 
we are told in the sastras, everything is possible. 
The s-nti declares th:it the power of Parame'svara is 
infinite, in the following words : 

" He who rules these worlds by His highest creative 
and ruling powers." What ia impossible for Hiin ? 

Adhikarana -10 

Either it leads to the whole (Becoming the effect), or there 

will be a contradiction ef the teaching as to 

partleseness (II i 36)- 

Now, there arise* :i doubt as to whether the afore- 
said doctrine that Brahman become* transformed into 
v he universe, is consisU lit or not with reason ''. 



(Jfurvapahiha) :— How «uwe meocuwila iwjtfc j. , 
the doctrine that the One alone i" 4m*vtf" l1 T , P^ jnjfortfcn 
universe? Incase that He becomes entirely 4r*ns- 
formed into the universe, as milk ie transformed 
in its entirety into curd, "then it would follow 
that Brahman us a wide become* -the efleot, that oo 
Brabman is left as such. Or, if.it be .o,nly in part, it 
will contradict the S'ruti which declares the,tBrflh,m>iu 
has no parts. Wherefore Brahman's transformation 
is not consistent with rsnson> 

(Siddhdnta :) — As against the foregoing wfr held 
as follows : 

Bit .(it is to) by S'ruti, revelation being Uu onlf 
sourec- (U.i.37). 

The doctrine that the universe is a transformation 
of Brahman is quite explicable, because the s r rati says 
so S'ruti is the sole authority on the matter, there 
being no other authority- Because it is .taught iu 
the s'ruti, the doctrine is not stultified by Brahman's 
possession of uncommon powers, He being quite 
different from all the things wo kno;s-al from other 
Bources of knowledge. Thus it is quite possible for 
Him who is quite full to be Himself the cause as well 
as the effect. The doctrine of genua, for instance, 
holds that the one genus is present as a whole in 
each of the individuals of infinite number and utmost 
variety ; no objection being r1 lowed in the matter on 
the analogy of other things Hence no incongruity 

whatever, Kavelation bein*f the .only source, of 
knowledge regardig the nature of Biahman. 

And so in A'taan. They are, indeed, various (& l-tt) 
Simply because Jivitroan belongs to a distinct cl s, 
we find him possessed of the attributes of the sent rtt 
as opposed to the actiibutes of the insentient j»r- jce. 
Even the individual objects of the insentient cjass 
such as fire-, water, etc, are found to be possessed 
each of a distinct class of attributes, and are theref' <» 
quite various. Accordingly Br»Lman, too, of whom 
our knowledge is based solely on Hie auiheity of the 
Revelation, is possessed of various and iruiutte poten- 
tialities. Hence no contradiction whatever. 

And because of an incongruity in bia own theory. (HI 19). 

As to the incongruities, such a,t the whole cause 
having to become the effect, they can only vitiate 
tbo theories of I'radhi'tnaand other such causes, which 
are Siii'l to be without parts and which are brought 
under the category of the insentient existence, but 
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aoi the theory of Brahman baaed solely on the 
authority of Keveiation, 

The SutrakAra proceeds to declare that everything is 
explicable because Brahman is omnipotent. 

lad HI; Salt; li all-embracing u declared la the srnti- (II- i- 30) 

We are piven to understand that all potentiality is 
centred in Brahman, in the following passages ■■ 

•♦His Supreme Energy (Pari-S'akti) is declared to 
be various. His inherent energy of knowledge and 
strength-" 

*• Let it be known that Maya is the Prakriti, and 
tbaftthe Miyin is the Mahes'vara. By His limb, as it 
were, is all this universe pervaded." 

Wherfore, possessed as He is of all powers, what is 
not possible for Hitn ? 

If yea lay He cannot be (the since) as having so senee-argui. 

(we reply) it has been answered, {il. i- 31) 

(ObjectiaiiJ : — Brahman is said to be without sense- 
organs in the following passage. 

" For Him there exists neither body nor the senses." 
Wherefore He cannot be tbe cause- 

(AnawerJ : — No; this objection has already been 
answered by saying that Brahman should be 
known as declared in the 'S'ruti which is the sole 
authority in the matter. The H^ly Divine S'ruti — 
auch as " Let it be Known that Maya is the Prakriti, 
Mid that the Mfiyio is the Mahes'vara : by His limb, as 
it were, is all this universe pervaded;"— is the sole 
authojity as to Parames'vara, endued with the Supremo 
Sakti cf Mayit possessed of various and infinite 
potentialities, — assuming the form of the universe by 
a piece of His Sakti, while in Himself He is beyond 
the universe. On this subject the Purina also Ims the 
following: 

"Bow to Him, whose thoughts are various and rise 
higher and higher^above the universe; in a piece of 
whose power* the whole is comprehended; whom, as the 
Master of all paths, the path-kuowers declare as the 
Path; who is distinct fcnn the whole universe." 

Thus there is no room whatever for a.nv discussion 
as to what is possible or wltut is impossible in S'iva 
the Paratnes'vaiii, the ParaUr-nliinan, who is devoid of 
all taints, and whose omiiipotcncy is based on tha sole 
authority of Revelation. 



Adhlkarana II 

Apain, the Sutrakar* raises an objection and an- 
swers as follows." 

No, became of every action having a tfnrpoie (II. i. 32). 

It has been decided that Brahman who, as tbe 
Sastra says, possesses all powers^ can be the cause of 
all effects. Still, ;ill activiiy having some purpose in 
viaw, a doubt raises as to whether it is consistent of 
notJ;o hold that Parames'vHta wjio has attained all 
desises engages in the creation of the universe* and 
other such acta. 

(Pi'irvapaltfhaJ : — How is that possible? Indeed, 
S'iva is said to be the unsurpassed Bliss itself and is 
contented, in such passages as the following: 

"Bliss is Brahman " 

"All-pervading Consciousness and Bliss ; formless 
and wonderful ; associated with Uma." 

How can He engage in creation and other activities. 
without any purpose in view ? If His activity should 
have a purpose in view, then he could not be ever- 
contented ; if not, He would be doing something out 
of tbe way like a senseless being. 

{Siddhanta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows 

Still, as 5a the worid.Sit is a mere sport (il. i- 33). 
It cannot be urged that the" Ever-ctftitented Brah- 
man cannot consistently engage in the creation of the 
universe and other such acts, which, having no pur- 
pose to serve, must be purposeless. Even purposeless 
activity is consistent on the part of Paramesvnra, as a 
mere matter of sport. Just as, in the world, such 
activity as the beating of a ball goes on as a matter of 
mere sport without any purpose in view, so also Para- 
mesvara, though He has attained all desires, engages 
in creation etc., as a. matter of mere sport. Hence no 
incongruity whatever. 



Adhlkarana 12 

No partiality ncr merei'es'ness, because of reference to an 
external standard. So, indeed, the Srnti declares. '■■ i 12). 

It hiis been shown that, notwithstanding the 
absence of .ill purpose, Paramesvam engages in the 
creation cf the universe etc., as a mere mattci of 
sport: Here ttgtiht a doubt arises whether this is 
possible ur not. 

(Piirrcijial-xltri) : — The act of creation, even :ls a 
matter of sport, is not consisi cut on the part ot I'arame's- 
vara, who, as all — full, is iU-vc id of likes nud dislikes. 
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A* equal to all, Parames'vara most be quite 
indifferent. Creating happy bodies, like those of the 
Devas etc., for some beings, and painful bodies like 
the human for some others, He cr,nnot but be guilty 
of partiality. Moreover, creation being preceded 
by destruction, Parames'vara who instantaneously 
destroys "the whole, is atao guilty of mercilessness. 
Therefore of what avail to Parames'vara is the net 
of creating the uqjverse which brings on what is 
undesirable ? 

(Siddhinta :) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : All things considered, Parames'vara cannot 
be charged with partiality and mercilessness when 
He creates the universe, inasmuch as variety in the 
creatiou is determined by Karma. 80 the sruti says ; 

" Those of good conduct attain good birth, and 
those of evil conduct attain evil birth." 

If 7m nrge tlat an Sarin & exists becance of the absence of 
differentiation, (we reply) no, betause it is beglmungless. 
it ii quite consistent and found in experience (II, I- 35) 
{Objection ;) — Before creation there is no karma, 
because of the absence of kshetrajnas (jiva3); and the 
absence of these is indicated by the state of non- 
differentiation, declared with a determinateness in the 
words, "Existent alone, my dear, this at first was." 

{Answer :) — No; just as the Jivas are beginning- 
less as declared in the sruti, "one knowing "and the 
other unknowing are the two, the unborn, one strong, 
and the other weak," so also their Earmas are be- 
ginningless. Indeed, we do see that Samsara is the 
result of a continuous stream of Karma. Paramesvara, 
indeed, omnscient as He is, sees the various Karma of 
the jivas ; anc 1 by means of Sakfci He creates the seat 
of enjoyment, the body of a Deva or the like, just 
suited to their respective Karma. Thus, variety in 
creation is dpe to Karma. And the destruction of the 
universe cannot render Parmes'vara guilty jof merci- 
lessness, inasmuch as, like sleep it ia a source of rest 
to those jivas who are oppressed with the mundane 
life. 



{Objection : ) — If Karma alone ia to decide the happi- 
ness and misery of the jivas, of what avail is Pafa- 
mes'var*, a useless being ? 

(Answer :) — Even Karma being subject to His con- 
trol, it does not detract faom His independence. 
Against this it should not be urged that, like a thief 
who wants to evade payment 01 toll arriving at dawn 
at the very toll station after wandering the whole 
night with a view to get beyond the city limits by an 
uucommou route, this contention again makes the 
Parames'vara guilty of partiality and mercilessness, 
inasmuch as Karma is not independent of Him- For, 
Parames'vai a merely asssorts the infinite Kannic 
potentialities latent in Maya. Karma being, thus, by 
its own power, the cause of variety in creation, there 
can be no partiality on the part of Him who merely 
assigns to each Jiva his respective Karma. 

(Objection :) — The insentient Karma bfiing unable 
to create the bodies of jivas when uncontrolled by the 
sentient, it should be admitted that "Parames'vara 
who is a sentient being, is the sole efficient cause. 
How can it be that Parames'vara, so merciful, 
again unites the jivas with the body which is the 
cause ot samsara, though they have been free from 
all pain of Samsara with all the organs of enjoyment 
destroyed ? 

{Answer) : Without Karma becoming ripen6 know- 
ledge can, arise in the jivas ; without knowledge, there" 
can can be .no Moksha, the unsurpassed* bliss ; and 
Karma cannot become ripe without enjoyment of iruits. 
With a view to the enjoyment of the fruits of Karma, 
the all-benign Parames'vara again creates the body 
etc , for the jivas. When Karma thus becomes gra- 
dually ripe, He enables the pure-mined jiva9 to attain, 
to a knowledge of Himself, and manifests to them the 
wealth of Moksha, the unsurpassed bliss. 

A. MahadxVjA. Pastel 

(To be continued.) 
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THA'YtfMA'NAVAR'S POEMS. 



Tha'yuroa'Davai* was the second sod of Ke'dili- 
yappa Pillai, who lived more than 150 years ogo and 
held the office of steward at the palace of Vijaya 
Rang* Chokka Na'yakur, the native chief who ruled 
Trichinopoly for 26 years from 1705 to 1731. He 
was greatly loved by his parents, as their firgt-born 
had been given in adoption to Ke'diliyappa's brother 
who was childless. Tha'yuma'navar grew up hand- 
some, intelligent, and virtuous,but even at an early age 
discovered signs of a religious turn of miDd which 
heeded little the attractions of the world. He had 
the good fortune, besides, to come early unrler the con- 
genial influence of Moiina De'sika, a sage of exalted 
piety and profound wisdom. Years passed. years during 
which religiou grew and stuck: deep expansive root in 
the foul of Tha'yuma'nsivar. Then, Kediliyappadied ; 
and Tha'yuma'navar was called to office as Palace- 
Steward in pl*ce of his father. Though he externally 
did all the duties of his position with punctilious care, 
his heart within was centred in the Lord ; even as the 
rope-dancer, while seemingly busy with arousing the 
spectators by his pranks, is really intent od keeping 
his balance and preserving his safety. But. the chief, 
finding casually sipna of spiritual greatness in his 
servant, begged to be saved from the sin of having for 
servant one who was fit to be bis master. Thereupon, 
Tha'yuma'navar relinquished office and began to 
devote all his time to prayer and meditation. But the 
chief's widow, now supreme in authority, conceived a 
violent affection for Tha'yuma'navar, drawn to him bv 
his great personal charms, and tried to seduce him 
from the pnth of righteousness, offering to make him 
the virtual chief in her husband's stead, if only he 
vielded to her sinful desires. Tha'yuroa'uavar dec- 
lined ; and fearing unfair pressure might be brought 
to bear on him, left Trichinopoly secretly and went to 
Ramna'd where he spent the rest of his life. Thither 
his relations followed him, and anxious for the perpe- 
tuation of the family compelled him much against his 
will to marry. Of this wedlock one child was born ; 
and in giving birth to it the mother uied. Now that 
there was but little to bind him to home, Tha'yuma' 

• The ivont literally means " He who is mother likewise." It is 
the name bv which Siva, wurshinpert at Trichinopoly, ii known. 

" A thousand names we give in praise, 
To Him that has uor form nor name." 



navar gave up all, and went from one holy place \p 
another, singing hymns in praise of Siva, elevating and 
drawing to himself and his God the hearts of all who- 
saw or heard him, by the «weet serenity of his presence 
and the honeyed melody of his song. His life was 
one continuous incense of fragrance to the Lord ; and 
is it strange that, to such as he, Death comes not, but 
only " a Clear Vision of his being's whole." ? 

The subtle yet deep religious" emotion that per 
meates Tha'yuma'navar's poems defies all description 
or translation. It steals into our hearts, keeps us 
spell-bound, often raises us into ecstasies of piety; we 
feel it, we are filled with it, but we cannot express it. 
Besides, the music, the "linke'd sweetness long drawn 
out," of Tha'yuma' navar's Tamil verse can hardly be 
reproduced in a comparatively unmusical language 
like Euglish ; and with my own feeble mastery of the 
resources of English, I cannot presume to extract even 
the fullest little of the music, which English is capa- 
ble of yielding forth under the delicate touch of 
talented artists like Dr. Pope or P. A. But my ambi- 
tion is not high ; for ihe following translation? of some 
of Tha'yutaa'navar's devotional sonnets (taken almostat 
random) are intended merely to allow foreign readers 
a glimpse of the deep-lying wealth of the original, and 
show to*them that, go prospecting where they may in 
the field of 'J'ha'yuma'navar's poems they may be 
Sure to bit on veins pf pure and lustrous gold. 

gjjerraB^&SQ&jSirfaj vuSsti dQQuuQstrr 
Qn, err sm 2 aj a ^i—tSeoZpsQiu 

^j.ui-pj&iflii&.%ir{tjr -t pp^&G&LLi—f) 
weuecwJIuu Q lj f f € sr di Q(tt? 

pe&QiuiiSfiriUUgp Q*e&&mriGarQarakfgwri£& 

&&T&£>ff en & &&*Gb'G us, f*^ 

Will yet to me Ttiy Grace be giv'n ? So fears 
My heart and pines. Alas ! None bold can be 
To hope who lives to-day will live to-morrow. 
Should Death come vaunting " Here, I am," 
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Have I to sadly yield this frame a slave ? 

iVt fair the lore, I ■wearying roamed and Bought, 

Studied and learnt, should fruitless thug become ?* 

When hunger's fire- assails, fruit ripe, unripe, 

Or leaves withered nnd sere, <fr yafln or root, 

To gather eat, — and Silent, t eyes fast cloBed 

On world, alone wjA Thee I thought to be. 

This wish of mine, Lord, hast not thou known ? 

O Sivain, all in all, infinite, true, 

That art Reality , Intelligence pure, and Blise. ( 1 ) 

i$ «r ear & u^fiiu «u> Qt»* a:eB>pe3iS-Qt~iai BiflU 

# i ij^djGz&tti/fwitj iSaBminj"S^sup^Tii tf 

^jfa^aar ennifikjHonaj 
crsiiQarQiuQta astern a&Ssriuiri— ia.Q$ifi*iir 

OpJowQ®" qaffoflaveflGpir 

O^uB^iSaop a)^stpQuHQQai {«-) 

" Mother, Mother," some creeds appeal to Thee; 
" Father, Father," in variance some esckim ; 
While Borne, devil-like jabbeT much, and faafr 
Losing all thought, and knowing nought, now one 
And now another rave ; some taltt of The* 
Aa Light unspeakable ; some as Space ; and some 
As being Sound and all ; still some as most 
Minute of Atoms ; some as present, past. 
And future Time- Bat, Lord, Thou art all these 
And other than these} Thou art the lasting Bliss 
Of Intelligence pure. Ah ! can one like me 
Describe the sportive ways of Thy Grace divine ? 
Thou, Life of life in this world and beyond, 
And Substance true, pervading all in all. (2) 

m^^in^*(fi(ys£fys ajAfBiaiWesf •9*aTjtv«Y(S) 



• cf. Omar Khayyam :— 

" We sojurn kere for one slyis day or two, 
And all the gain we get is griei and woe -, 
And then, leaving life's problems all lyiBolved 
Ami harassed by regrets, we have to go ; " 

f i", *., with the soul calm and still 

J cf. Tennyson : — 

" Our little systems have their day ; 
They Imvi their day and cease to be; 
They are hat broken lights of thee, 
Aud thou, O Lord, art more than they," 



QfifiMQP? *«<" ssgmxmSs 

atajfieHf+uumi— m&trlppi-jriQwsQmalB 

afta.j&ifaitp jsr<sj>io(2*£«erL_ 

*ppt£>pQu>n»jl*oi Ouppmga^iLmii*.t«m 
e-er&a'p) jteafiiSp svCjy 

It steeped in bliss of love, with women fair 

Of pearly teeth, in dalliance soft to kiss 

Returning kiss, mid tripl* Tamil's* peal, 

We rest on terrace high, refulgent paved 

With moonstone smooth, spires soaring high around 

To touch the lunar orb, of mansion grand, 

In whose court-yards, looming dark like clouds 

In massive pack, elephants proudly staad 

With lusty strength, — Or bent on Toga, Breath 

Confining, all renounced, we live on bills, 

In caves or wilds, where tigers, lions, and bean, 

With claws well armed abound — what matters it Jf 

Tis clear, as light of day,J those alone are saved 

Who reach, nil noises^ ceased, the Silent State. 

Is not this what Janaka|| held of old ? 

O Sivam, all in all, infinite, true, 

That art Reality, Intelligence pure, and Bliss. If (3) 



' i. e.. £}uuppiAi# h isjfic rjpi£<f t 



" as netti fruit 



•0t>Sjt (Tamil colloquial, Tamil 
poetic, and Tamil dramatic). The meaning is than, from Uiew«eW 
on the terrace, they could hear the sounds of discourses prencbai 
songs sung, and plays acted, in the town aronad. 

+ cf. Marcus AureliuB : — 

" Men seek retreats, houses in the country, awnhorts, and 
mountains ; and thoa too ait wont to desire such things very much 
But this is altogether Kiiwk of the most common sort of men • 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose, to ret** into 
thyself. For nowhere either with more quiet or more freedom 
from trouble does a man retire, than into his own soul, particularly 
when he has within him such thoughts that by looking into them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity." 

^ The original, " *ff,#*>/icw#ii," means literally : 
on palm " 

§ i.e., the delusive distractions of tie senses and the mind 

|| King JanaKa lived a pure and highly spirit*)*! Info* though 
surrounded by the luxuries and the gorgeous splendour of [La 
oriental court ; and taught by his own example that moh lufenras 
possible even in the midst of unfavourable cironjnstaucaij 

cf. Emerson :— " The great man is he who in the midst of th» 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the serenity of solitude." 

*J The central idea of this sonnet is very tersely pat u, Smir 

izrflflzGut iu**w«M"._f«u ar»^." 

cf. Amiel :— " Do not despise your situation ; in it you must act 
suffer, and conquer. From every point on earth wearaeqaedrr 
near to heaven and to the infinite." • ^H" 1 ^ 
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A HYJCJ FROM DE'VARAM. 



The beautiful hymn qaotod below, to which I have 
added a translation in English verse, is from the 
Devaram (Garland of Braises for God) of Saint Thiru- 
navnkkarasu.* In this hymn.the saint records some 
facte of his own spiritual experience and exhorts all 
men to lead lives of piety and godliness iD the world. 
Ho 3ne can feel, more than I do, the feebleness and 
inat. equacy of the translation ; and I fear I have but 
vainly tried to reproduce in English the music of 
the original. Still, the translation is given, as a mere 
attempt, and not as a finished product worthy of the 
critic'j scrutiny. 

Itifid fSSessii W/rthv tn&jUQpLCi 

Tha faultless harp,t the evening moonj 

The fanning breeze the South bestows, § 

Th«; early summer's swelling fcimB,|| 

The pond where bees do humming swarm, ft 

-^As soothing is the shelter sweet 

Of God' my father's holy feet. { 1) 

am& SlwrtuQai tQsatQpiii sentSufw 

6w& &&s iuQ'gj aagt&ai Gpp&Qat 

«ip# BmfvQsv tfeitQsrjS wLQGw (e.) 

Lord Siva's praise** — my wisdom, lore 

Lord Siva's praise — the art I know ; 

Lord Siva's praise — my tongue proclaims ; 

Lord Siva's praise— the right way shows. (2) 

• This i« the honorific title, said tn hare heen given to the saint, 
on B?aonnt of the exceeding beauty of his verse, and meanB 
literally " Lard rf apeeeh," 

t The word in the original is Vinai (JS»), an Indian musical 
inat*ume>nt for whiob (here is no English name, so far as I know 

J The moon that appears iu the evening is a full ox nearly foil 
■noon. * 

{ The Zephyr of Booth Indian Poetry. 

. j| 1; e. the season of Spring, when Nature burst* forth in her 
splendour- s 

1 Expanded, tjie Dianniofr. is. l~ 

" The flow'ry pood where swarm the bees 
With humming .aoe on honey's quest. 1 ' 

VvIM wotdiri the original is .<■ .^a-.^'—the noiv word of 
yn&a to ***. 



Tliese men of world won't aerve thee, Lordi; 

From those that serve, won't learn and live ; 

Engrossed in works that chain them down. 

On truth's firm ground they will not stand ; 

Think they the men of God eo deaf ?* 

They vainly live, and vainly die, 

To dust dissolve, and pass uway (3) 



s£_£m surthoi Q«it«b. d_ew QaiL'jSif an tattoo if 

fjj_«fl Q)if@i—& ^nQfisS uei>ft—Gt£. (.#») 

Unblushing men, what have you done ? 

You lead a life but wretched, base. 

Mere talet 13 it to gi-dve you go ? 

If He that saves forsakes you all, 

You earthlings giow the country's scorn. (4) 

Ltieo&s Q&ftssst—iiss Qu« «m»siT(ji. Gjjsrp/Seoi a 
<i,irdoB*£ OaisfflJi—ir <sj)ii) &v3pj8s«irir 

srisnai Gsdl-xnir ujirSs StfltuQff. (@) 

With blooms in hand, they worship not 

The holy feet of Hard Lord ; 

With willing tongue praise not His name 

Confounded, weai*ied,J seeking stuff 

To feed the flesh-, they perish, full. 

Their body feeds the clam'rous crows. (5 ) 

(g[^J«(enj u>OB— ajnetiQpiE) G<*ffiz9jBJ<J) 

OitjBa^ oisuT /BearpQfitir Qxionoi^ib 

M/$& eumiii Lorffuv Gwt0j)tih 

Quir/SuS eSvui«r Qw&iQ± ft m L(9ttpQp. Lak\ 

Though signs and symbols, temples fair, 

And creeds and thousand scriptures speak 

To teach His ways that you may learn, 

O stupid mew, why, why is it 

Your minds to Him do scarce incline ? (6) 



(«) 



fHtpffp& QferJuStLji pth/t £,!&&&&■& 
(§*£$£ uirweoir &rs$f &@iu^Qp 

The Lord that gave us mouth to praise, 

A head,. to bow, and mind to think, — 

To Him not praying, at His feet 

Not laying flowers, lovely, Sweet, 

Why wasted 1 long years of life ?§ (7) 

* The meaning is that the Lord's servants are not deaf, that 
they will listen and help ungrudgingly if only men appealed to> 
them. 

t i- e. it is a fact. 
X cf. WordswortH :— 

" The world is tpo ranch with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay watte our pawara," 

$ cf. t5r h cS*»»ffii>> .— 
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Flongb ram hi atse where plongh Km run. 

As just. I stand prepared to scape 

Thsbharm of women like picture fair, 

My dulL&rd mind, by habit bound, 

2o low me wieo to ways of old. (8) 

©*«^ ■»««<* Mmmmi CtgcCar 

Th* Lord abides in hearth of men 
Tb*t Ai»k of Him and love and pioe- 
fle smile* at wst«r, flowers, shed 
In worship by the false within ; 
Ashamed for then He smiling stands. {9} 

JBpUp fi&+rm undbptJd 0»WufW 
uumpMi Sar&mm mrwmfi* G&xjg*j5«r 

Aa fire in wood, as ghee in mflk, 
The Lntn'neoB oae lies hid within. 
First fix the ©hnraing-stiek of Love, 
Pan ronnd the oord, Intelligence, 
Then twirl",— and God will bless thy Bight. ( 10) 

N. B. 

KUNDALAKE'SI AND VALALYA'PATHI. 



Ofth-s'five great Tamil poems (Pancha Kaeya), 
Ohinta ntaa i, Silappadikarsm, and Manimegalai have 
been made accessible *h print through tbe zealous 
-devotion, patient research, and ripe scholarship of 
.Pandit Swa-ninatha Iyar of Knmbakonam, But the 
remaining two, Knndalakesi and Valaiyapaihi {<g«jr 
i_«i(?*ft, AtSautLJtS), are, mere names to us; and 
almost nothing is known of them except the fact of 
their existence in the hoary past. Heuce I hope the 
following sketch of the stories of Kundalakesi and 
Valarjapathi will he interesting to students of Tamil 
literature. This sketch ban teen translated from 
cstaetort &4 and 36 of a Tamil poetical work, named 
YaJejapsraOJUBB (**S" i+»*««ii), by Chndam»ai 
^k<_iuml»iJ»'iW) of date unknown, which was pnb- 
iwhhd in print nearly thirty years ago with a prose- 

* MSsn t»* *u drUUag wit Sre, Hid cbarnin^ -eat batter' 
SUM Ob* Ks**j **• *^ (*•••■■ *)H«a to a» another. 
VI 



paraphrase by RomaJapuratn Eajagopala Pillai 
Chapters 31, 82, and 33 of the work deal respectively 
with the stories of Jivakschintamani, Silappadikaram, 
and Mani-negaiai ; and the stories given in tbe next 
two chapters are explicitly stated by the poet to be the 
stories of Knndalakesi and Yalaiyapsthi. For in 
(stanza 1 of Chap. 35,) the poet says : — " we have thus 
given the story of the great poem Knndalakesi" 

and in stanza 49, of the same chapter, :— "The poem 
which narrates this story is one of the five gTeat Tamil 

ampiaflAiu ©at.- ssrpflsrir). 

The Story of Knndalakesi. 
Chola, king of kings, and Kaveri, descended of the 
great Vakknvao, were friends so dear that they coald 
never brook separation ; and no friendship was on 
earth to equal theirs. These had learnt almost to psr- 
t'ection tbe 64 arts and sciences, highly spoken of ia 
the world. In the neighbouring country, however 
was King Pandiya, who had also drunk deep of all 
knowledge both worldly and spiritnal, and considered 
himself without an equaL Setting great value on 
his skill in the game of ball, he had it inscribed in a 
conspicuous place on hie royal banner of victory 
that he was unrivalled in it, and challenged open 
opposition from all who dared to do so. Akalanera, 
Chola, likewise prond of his power and skill in war 
arrayed his great army and issued a general command? 
to them to proceed against and defeat any, raler who 
had the audacity to dispute his claim to sovereignty 
and pre-eminence. 

King Pandiya came to hear of this :ind calling- hiR 
hearld ordered him to go at once to King L'Wlii and 
deliver the following message . — " Chola, yon. 
and I are doubtless great. There is none to 
equal either of us. Only we r.wo can worthily oppose 
each other. 1ft hy then should we jiot comptte and 
prove who, of. us two, is the greater? .Lay aside 
ordinary tests of merir, war or learning orauvthiug 
else, for tbey are of hardly any importance ; and vie 
with me in the nobla pacne of ball. If you accept 
this challenge, well and good. If aot, you are no 
worthy king." Kinrj Chola heard this message with 
rising anger, and, lustaotly calling his ministers, 
told them to make all haste and prepare everything 
{or his journey to Madura, for he must go thern with- 
out loss of time and quell the pride of the impudent 
Fandiya. Among the courtiers who were then present 
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web Kave'ri, the Vaisya of pare lineage, who in cha- 
rity and munificence was not surpassed even by tie 
Kalpa tree or Kama. He rose up, and making 
obeisance said : — " Choln, great lord, it » not meet 
ibat cue king should go into 4he country or the capi- 
tal of another. If so be your pleasure, I, your 
servant will forthwith proceed to Madura, and return 
hither, before you expect, with the glad news of the 
defei.t of king Pandiya in his own game of ball." 

The ministers hailed this proposal and besought 
the king to send Kaveri in his stead, as they said the 
victory won by a subject would belong virtually to 
the sovereign. The king reluctantly yielded; and 
Kaveri accordingly set out for Madura with a 
numerous and powerful army for his body-guard. 
"When he reached the Pandiyan capital, the king 
received him with the honours due to a royal 
messenger, and after a decent interval asked him to 
explain the 1 object of his visit. Whereupon, Kaveri 
told the Pandiya that he was sent by king Chola to 
contest with him in the game of ball and that he 
went there for no other purpose. King Pandiya 
objected that a Yaisya, one of the merchant-class, 
was no worthy antagonist for a warrior-king; but 
Kaveri remonstrated that as he, the king, had 
made an open and unconditional challenge in 
the inscription on his banner; it was only proper 
that, whoever came to oppose him, him the king 
whould meet and vanquish. Pandiya then appointed 
a day for the tournament ; Umpires were ehosen ; and 
each«st:iked immense wealth and a laige army as the 
victor's prize. 

The day came round, and the contest began. King 
Pandi^A aud Kaveri, riding horses of high mettle 
passed and repassed hitting at the ball. In all acts 
of the game, the combatants were equal, ana it was 
hard to adjudge victory for one Or the other. Time 
gassed, but the contest did not seem ms if it would be 
over soon. Then Pandiya. somewhat impatient, 
thought to end this tedious struggle with one final 
game requiring the greatest quickness and skill, in 
which be excelled and felt sure of beating Kaveri — 
viz., that of throwing a ball across a square tank of 
water, riding round and hittieg the ball before it 
strikes the ground. But, in this too, Kaveri out-rode 
Pandiya, and «, with marvellous agility, hit tjie ball 
back before Pandiya could. Thus tr^e victory was 
won by Kaveii ; so the umpires with one voice decid- 
ed ; and proud Pandiya had io acknowledge himself 



beaten and give the successful Kaveri the wealth and 
army he bad staked. Anxious to lay the glory of 
this great victory at king Choln's feet, Kaveri left 
Madura, taking with hip his new acquisitions, and on 
his way borne to the Chola capital halted at a city 
to break the journey. 

Meanwhile, KoIIathayan, the general of King Pan* 
diyVs forces, who had been away waging war witB 
the Chera king, now returned to Madura ; and finding 
his master sad over his recent* discomfiture, feir pro- 
strate at hia feet and beg-ged permission to pursue 
Kaveri and win back from him the wealth and the 
army, the honour and the glory that had been lost, 
by engaging him in battle and defeating him. Pan- 
diya' s assent was given ; Kollatbsya^i, with bis army, 
overtook Kaveri, and the battle came off. It lasted 
many days and raged very fiercely. At last .the- 
armies closed ; the Pandiyan at my was beaten ; Kaveri 
met the Pandiyan general in single combat and with 
one blow struck off his head; and thus once again 
victory came to Kaveri. 

Kaveri then renamed his journey, carrying with 
him KoIIathayan 's head as a trophy of victory which 
of right belonged to his master, King Chola. But 
KoIIathayan' s wife, Arambaiyarathibai (j»jti»(j<u 
trj&aouf, hearing of the sad fate of her husband, 
followed and begged Kaveri to ^give her the 
head of him shfe .dearly loved- Kave'ri, though 
sympathising with her in her grit-f, replied that he 
could not please her then as the head was his matter's 
property, but that, if she went witb him to the Chola 
capital, he would himself entreat the king, aud get 
her the head. So she did, and Kave'ri, true to his 
ivord, begged it from the Chola King and gave her 
the head. 

The Story of Valaiya'pathi. 
In Katve'rippu'mpattinam there lived a merchant, 
named Vairava'niban, far famed for his goodness, 
piety and charity, and known in the town and the 
country around as Navako'ti Nara'yana (" Lord of 
niDe crores") or> account of his immense wealth. He 
took to wife a woman [from his own caste {msailiui, 
the oil-pressing caste), and also another from ad iff eras 
caste, and lived with them both happy and prosperous. 
But the elders of the community to which he belonged, 
disliking the relation he had with a caste other than his 
own, threatened to excommunicate him if he dirPnot 
•give up that alien wife of his. He accordingly cast her 
off, iu order to retain his position in society and the- 
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esteem of hit relations and friends. Sometime after 
Hie, it happened that he had to take ship on the 
western sea and cross over to foreign countries on 
mess connected .with his merchandise. 



Meanwhile the young woman, who w»s with child 
at the time of heifcdesertion by hep husband, went to 
the temple of the goddess Kali at an adjoining Village, 
and prostntting addressed the deity : — " Mighty 
Goddess, Victor ions one, Pure Immortal, Spotless 
Being, Hear me, arid pity my poor, helpless 
condition, and grant unto me thy boon that my 
husband may take uie to his bosom again." Before 
her who thns appealed for help with stricken heart 
and streaming eyes, the mercifnt goddess appeared 
and said : — '■ O Beantiful one 1 , be consoled. Grieve 
not. Come and live in this village. In course of time 
all will end well, and I shall make you happy." So 
the woman did ; and after some months was born a 
^ajr little hoy, a delight to the heart and eyes of his 
Bother and a promise of greatuess and glory to his 
family and Tillage. Years passed. The tiny infaDt 
grew into a strapping, handsome, intelligent lad. 

Then, once on a day when at a game of ball with 
his companions, a quarrel took place between this 
lad and another, in course of which the enraged 
opponent called him — "Thou son of an anon) raous 
father." Stuug to the quick with this taunt, the 
young fellow ran to his mother, and explaining to her 
what had puBSed asked her to telt hiin his father's 
name. With tears in her eyes, she told hfm that his 
father was Vairavaniban, a merchant of Kaverippum- 
pattiosm, and also made known to him the circum- 
atances which led to his separation. Hearing this, 
the brave lad, bursting with indignation at the cruel 
treatment accorded to his mother, hastened to the 
town whither Vairavaniban had already returned, snd 
seeing the merchant, unceremoniously introduced 
himseif as his son boru of his discarded Wife. Hut 
Vairavaniban, who when leaving her had not suspect- 
ed her approHching maternity, now naturally thought 
thin boy might be the fruir of her later uuchustity 
and asked the youth to go his way nnd not trouble a 
peaceful merchant with his impudent talk. The lad, 
however, persisted in advancing his chums to tili»l 
relationship ; and the merchant r hereupon appealed 
for help to thu Council at Caste-Elders. The youth 
offered to prove the legitimacy of his birth by adduc- 
ing unanswerable witness. The council appointed a 
day for enquiry. 



The boy went home and told all to his mother ; (the 
went and prayed to Kali ; and Kali promised tbat jhe,' 
the goddess, woald herself bear witness. On the day 
fixed, the council of elders met. The boy. his mother 
and Vajrav'aniban, the father in dispute, were there. 
The lady was asked to call her witness and prove hw 
chastity and fidelity to her husband, Vairvv'aniban. 
She invoked Kali ; and the benignant goddess 
appeared before them all, and declared that the 
woman's chastity was unquestionable and that the 
boy was the merchant Vairav'aniban's own son, 
AU were now convinced. The merchant received the 
joyful lad as bis son - and gave him, as the share of 
property to which he was entitled, a village Tiained 
'Alagapuri/ and a large sum of tnoDey and a 
weighing balance, with which, with his father's* 
blessings, he may start business as a merchant. 

N. B. 



Akt. VII] . — Extracts from the Tamil " Purra-purul Vwilm- 
Mala!," and the " Piiri:i-naimurti." By the Rev. G 

U. Pope, M.A., D.D. 

Tm Pnrra-pornl Vmbn-Malai is a very ancient work, pro- 
fessing to be founded upon a still older composition called 
" The Twelve Chapters," by one of the twelve disciples of 
Ai/u„tii/ar. 1 This points to a mythic origin, but we cannot 
historically "O further than its Tamil author, or compiler, as 
he would represent himself. It is <[iiite essential for a 
Tamil writer who would becomea classic tot-ire his original 
or the authoritative first work from which he draws (or 
professes to draw) Ida materials, (Sec Artxj'w/, 4-1'}, and 
Pupea .'lit! tinimhmf, p. 142.) Where (litre hwnu such 
first work (nA£.*$s .v, Muthaiiiil), he his commentators 
must suppose or invent one, anil asci-ilic it to some vener. 
able perHbange. The titsil author here is AfYAXA'R- 
ITHA\, of whom iioihini: is kimun Imf that lie is said to 
havesbecn a descendant of the old (.Via kings, and the 
compiler of this very interesting coin position, ft c.-ua 
hardly he less tiuui ten ccnlmies old. Jt has ireenfly 
been for the hist time printed under the editnrslc- of 
W, ftamiuuthniyai of (.'tlnnialitiKijpurani, tJte very learned 
and worthy Tamil Jle.'id-J'rindil of tlie Kumluikonnm 
College and Imis nroUiUj" ne r l>cen seen J>_v any Kliro- 
pcan lilt iiimv though this lain Sir Walter Klltot Ir/tnwiu 
,-t ,'if,nJ'il unAtc/t) obtained and ciin-ed to lie translated 
some fragments <d it. These wen- edited for (ifivale 
circulation hy U. Sewtrll. K»|., M.**.W. Some were iilsu 
]iiiiitL'<l in tlie Asialie IJinirli rly. 

I In rli^ ^nitiNM-iiiiiry nn tin- /"«'■ A'<t|.|'?«»» ■« Nin-clniiurkkiiiiyiir. 
i'mui-.tihi. t\, U* (t'i, 5*'ii 't\a>Mihiimit> 1'ill.iis •■liiiinr, j t . ,S07, 
Mnitrux'. 1**5) n-feivnre i* uwili' i- iliisstai -nr. 
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Malm means ' garland,' Venba (lie Pope's Kvrral, Int. 
xiv, and NalacU, Int. xivi) '8 the name of the metre — 
vary artistic quatrains like those in the Naladiyar. 

Pond is a subdivision Ijoth of grammar and of^ treatises 
iD general, and signifies ' substance, reality, subject' This 
Pond is divided in the moat ancient grammar, the Tol- 
* appyfl-n, into Agam (' inner') and Purram ( L outer'). Of 
these, Again ( l the subjective,' treats of love, its various 
emotions, incidents and accidents. Purram (' the objec- 
tive ") relates to all ' other things '--life in general, and 
especially war, and the affairs of kingdoms. This work, 
though professing to treat of practical subjects in general 
(Purram), has portions, as will be seen, which belong to 
the otLer division (Agam) — emotional and passionate. 
The ideas and even the phraseology of these verses are 
cited and used by all commentators upon the other 
classics, as being of absolnte authority. 

It is divided into twelve chapters (Padalaui : Skr. 
<Tc7^), or as they are generally termed, Tinai (J03a<r)i, 
containing So'O'qaatrains. 

It seems probaole that the work itself is more ancient 
than the Kurral, and suggested many of its couplets. It is 
closely allied in subject and in tone to the Purranannurrv 
{P. N, N.), with which and the Tol-ka;>pyam it must be 
studied, tnough it is more recent than the text of these 
works. 

It will be necessary to give some account of the Purra- 
Nannnrru, or ' Four Hundred Lyrics of Life.' Tbis 
anthology has been lately printed for the first time, thongh 
it has been in existence for upwards of a thousand years, 
land contains ballads which in substance most have been 
i sung in the early centuries of our era. We owe it also to 
Saminath-Aiyyar, the learned and indefatigable Professor 
of Tamil in the Kombakonam Government College, that it 
is now carefully edited and put forth with all necessary 
apparatus in such ;t way that it may find an entrance into 
the house of every Tamil scholar. This is the fifth large 
work isseued by the Fame editor. The industry and 
learning which have been employed in thB editing of these 
hooks would have gained for Saminath-Aiyyitr a very 
high place among scholars in Europe, if the subject had 
bee? one which the scholars of the West weie disposed to 
value But, although thu very ancient, copious, and re- 
fined Tamil language is inferior to none, it i- regarded hy 
most people as the (probably barbarous) vernacular of a 

l Tinni. Tli-I much used Tamil word-ofall-wurk really signi- 
fies ' (Tonne,' »n is applied to the main divisions of any (object. 
These &re divided into uectiuu.s (turrai~&cxf>). 'i'his letter is 
equal to ' species,' itnd is used for t lie subdivisions of u subject. 
Here, each chapter is preceded by a small summary; and every 
quatrain hue a curious little couplot giving tha pith ot the quatrain. 
This couplet is called Kola. (— < substance, contents' : from 3mtm) 



people living somewhere, in a remote district of 
Britain's imperial possessions. Neither does «or*lnctif*t 
Government nor do our Universities fully recognise iba 
value of Tamil literature ; and so thots -who upend the^r 
lives in the study of the grt-at South Indian classics -mast 
resemble men seeking for pearls under watefj Qui 
editor's compatriots, however, will a^t be slow to »cog- 
nize the benefit that bis studies ace conferring npm tea 
people. Nor is it too much to hope that his labour* m*y 
be so far recognised as to procure for him each pecuniary 
assistance as may save him from absolute loss. Tamil 
scholarship is a diiect road to poverty ! 

To return from this digression. This work consists of 
400 Lyrics, varying in length from six lines to fifty, being 
for the most part songs sung by Court minstrels and 
wandering bards in honour of the kings of the South, 
iucluding not only the Pandiyan, the Coren, and the 
Ceran kings, but about 120 of the petty Rajas and 
chieftains who then divided the Sonth, and were more or 
less independent, having their fortresses on every hill and, 
coign of vantage throughout the Southern land. Of these 
ancient rulers and heroes scarcely anything is known bat, 
what these, and a few similar works, enable US to conjecture. 
Their names have not yet been fonnd or recognized in 
inscriptions or coins, and it is very donbtful whether we 
shall ever be able to recover many authentic details of their 
history. Still, the glimpses of ancient manners, thought, 
and conditions of life afforded by these poems are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The ancient bards, about 150 in 
number, fragments of whose songs have thus been rescued, 
were of very unequal powers; bat some of them display, 
if I am not mistaken, very great poetical genius, and some 
of the fragments are veritable gems. 

It is worthy of note, ulso, that of these poems, except 
the introductory invocation (which is of much later date, 
by Perum Devauar, 1 the translator of the Maha-Bara- 
tham), none make any decided allusion to Civa worship- 
Demons are constantly referred to and various charms 
and ceremonies for driving -them away from the battle- 
field, where it was their delight to hold thsir ' eery' 
festivals, are mentioned. Throughout all the petty king- 
doms of the Tamil lands there seems to have been a system, 
of demon -worship much like what now prevails in the 
extreme south. 

Feasts and dances in honour of Marngan (from T. 
Viwmjw," a fragrant wood : Agallochum) are often alluded 
to. He was evidently 1 be tutelary god nf the aborigines 
of the South, and is now promoted lo be the younger son 
of Civa. 

I shall reserve a more initiate account of these poems, 
their heroes and their bards, for another occasion, and 
return at once to the Purra-porW Venba- Afalai. 
> He seems to have edited a series of works forth* Hadnn literati 
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BADADAMi I. 

Tedehi, OR Tnt CATTLE-BAIDKRS. 

The first rtami is called Vedehi, nnd tbe following seven 
-divisions have titles of a similar *mp«rt. > They • are taken 
from the garlands worn by warriors in tbe contests in which 
Abe tribes of Sooth lnd^a in those times seem to -hays been 
incessantly- engaged, * The Tamil rhetoricians enumerate 
eight species of distinctive garlands worn by kings Sod 
wart-iocs when . going forth on various expeditions, the 
-garland being supposed to indicate the character of the 
undertaking, and the feelings of those engaged in them. 

This is to aa a novel, form of tbe ' language of flowers.' 
.The Vedehi (0*ui_fi) is the Jxora coccima, which is 
commonly called ' Flame of' the Forest,' or sometimes 
'the country geranium.' It beans a, profusion of flowers, 
sometimes of quite dazzling brightness, and of a deep 
scarlet hue. These garlands were intended to strike terror 
into the eyes of the opposing hosts, and to some extent 
supplied the place of military uniform. Tbe armies of 
Europe' have never been nomiodful of tbe moral effect 
of the soldier's headdress ; though it would be a novel 
experience if our troops went forth to war like a marching 
garden of flaming and fragrant flcwere ! The "warriors 
who wore the t*dchi were cattle-raiders. > It would seem 
that this constituted no small-part of the duty-— And duty 
was delight — of the ancient South Indian soldier. 

'This Padalam, or chapter, contains twenty verses, and 
illustrates with exceeding clearness - several phases of the 
ihooghts and' habits of the ■ people iir those 'good old 
times'! A translation is. given of ■ tbe mom importaay 
verses, and * summary of the remainder, 

§ 1. The King' i Call to 'the Oattle-raid. 
Vbkse 1. The "Kino Summoning his People. 
"Youthful warrior, who bearest the wondrous three- 
pronged dart, go forth, sel?e and. bring home the herds of 
■cattle with the bulls their leaders ! See your foes bending 
their bows, as though they 'would cot down whole forests 
and set them' on fire, and inspecting their arrows aa they 
flt them V> the string. Put their ranks to'fligbt !" 

§2. The Toddy. booth. 
This introduces tbe idea, which is always coming to the 
front in these poems, of the ' toddy -jar.' [§ 15.] The raid 
begins and ends with tbe canteen. 

Vebse 2. 
'• Forget not, O thou with the loving large eyes, the clear 
"sweet boiled palm -j nice in tbe standing jar of toddy, never 
empty. The warrior on whose feet are the heroes' anklets, 
who is fierce of eye, endures not debt. To-morrow's morn 
■hall see the foeman's herd? thronging thy wide-extended 
gates." 

M 



It would seem that these champions cleared on their 
scores -with the "nymph of 'the palm- wine jar by- meami 
of the plunder they brought home. [§ 16.3 

All classes except Brahmans, even the ladies, ere/repre- 
sented as indulging freely in the use of toddy. Tile same 
thing is illustrated in the rtemb&r-Ramayanam, where the 
whoU Court — king, queens, princes, counsellors, "and 
warriors — are represented as indulging iiL.sr-mostinnedify- 
ing debauch of many days' duration. [Bala-ifShandain 
xviii : ' The Canto of the Festivities. '1 J 

§ 3. Eager for the. fray. 
Verse 3. 
" The raven's hoarse erf arises in the jungles of oat -Joes 
who own the beauteous herd— omen of ill to them ; while 
beating their drams onr warriors armed with long'Speara 
put on the vedehi 'flower. and go forth upon the weK-nigh 
impervious paths, where the raven croaks." 1 
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ON CBB4TWN. 

II. 

[Continued from page 139.) 
Is onr first lecture on Creation we examined 
whether the Universe always 

^The question pro- eljated aB j t ^ „ ow . ^ ^ 

whether it is uncreated and 
eternal not only as to the matter out of. which it might 
have been trade, bnt also as to the form or shape whiob ■* 
it. now bears ; and "we nam© to the conclnsiou that the 
worlds in tits present form cannot be nncreated and 
eternal, * whether retrospectively or progressively. 
Now we shall proceed to demon ftrate that neither wan 
the world) 'made out of an no formed and pre-existing 
matter, eternal, ancreated,- self-existent, 'as, Plato arid 
the. followers of the Senkhya system of Philosophy 
taught. 

' Yet this was the general belief of mankind before 
the Christian Era. Philosophers 
J^tZUZSZ' -.w-M t uneducated, people 
believed that the world did not 
exist for ever in the form in which we now see it, bnt 
that there wbs a time, when it either did not exist at 
all, or existed only as P. ad ban a, or as a mass of ele- 
mentary matter without form, void, and empty, out of 
which in progress of time all things were formed by 
the creative power of God. This elementary matter or 
■ Cf. P.N.N., 2NQ. 
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chaos corresponds id a striking manner to the nebulous 
masse* of modern astronomy, and it was beautifully 
described by Milton injhe second book of "Paradise 
Lost " as follows : — ,. 

.... a dark 

Illimitable ocean* wittao.it bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height 

And time nod place are lost, where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestor* of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 

Of endless wan, and by confusion stand. 

For. hot, cold, moist and dry, four champions tierce. 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle brine; 

Their embryon atoms 

Into this world abyea, 

The womb of Nature, nnd perhaps her grove, 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 
Bat all these in their pregnant ceases mixed 
Confusedly, and which thus mast ever figbt, 
Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain. 
H is dark materials to create more worlds — " 

There was then a time, when nothing of all that we 
see aronod~ us existed. There existed no heaven, no 
earth, no sun, no mountains, no river, no sea, no 
animals, no men, nothing whatever. The history of 
all peoples, tho cosmogony of all nations, the myths 
of all religions, the primitive traditions of mankind in 
general, go to prove that the creation of heaven and 
earth, or their formation out of a pre-existing chaotic 
matter, is taken for granted or proa apposed by all 
philosophical systems that ever arose about the nature 
and origin of the Universe. (Cfr, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica XVII. p. 156). 

Now, is really Chaos or Pradhana, that is, the 
primeval and plastic matter of the 
Mttter not «lf- Universe, uncreted, self-existent, 

without any cause of its exis- 
tence, rfnd eternal ? Amonsr the Greek Philosophers- 
Plato assumed three principles as necessary to explain 
the origin and present existence of the world. Matter, 
the underlying basis of the physical world, God or 
the efficient cause, and idea", the models or proto- 
types of things. Jlatter, so Plato argues, existed, 
and exists eternally, side by side with God. It was 
not created by him, aiid being absolutely devoid of 
quality ar.d possessing no proper reality, was at first 
in disorder and assumed a variety of changing irra- 
tional shapes, until God, who is absolutely good and 
without envy, came forth as a world-builder and 
fixing his ga/.e cpon his eternal unchangeable proto- 
types or ideas, after this model transform ;d this wild, 
fluctuating, chaotic mass into u well -ordered world. 



(cfr. Ueberweg. History of ■ Philosophy V I. p. 11?. — 
Dr. A. Hockle, Sand book of the History of Philo- 
sophy p. 84.1 

In like manner- we read in the Vishnaporanam, 
Book I-, Section II. " Day was not, nor night, nor 
sky, Dor earth ; and there was neither darkness nor 
yet light- And there existed then Pradhana, Brihroa 
and the Purusha incapable of being apprehended by 
ear. and the other organs or the intellect." Now in 
the sankhya system of philosophy which is Chiefly 
followed here, Pradhana means the unformed Nature, 
as the material cause of the world, tho root or plastic 
origin of all, nnd it is assumed to be self- existent, 
eternal, productive, but not produced. 

But it is not so. Matter cannot be self-existent, 

uncreated, and eternal, in the sense that not only it 

had no beginning at all, but moreover it owed itB 

existence to none. For, if it were so, matter itself 

would be the only true God' 

Matter, not God. , ,, . 

because self-existence is the 
absolute characteristic of almighty God. As the 
characteristic of light is to shine, the characteristic 
of heat to warm, that of food to nourish, so God's 
characteristic is to be Self-existence in His nature, 
His essence, His character, the root of all his other 
attributes and perfections. Indeed, God exists 
really, and creatures also exist really ; God is, and 
the creature also is. Tet the divine being and the 
created being differ infinitely from one another, in 
that the former is independent, the latter dependent ; 
the former is uncaused, the latter caused ; the former 
has all things of itself, and the latter has. abso 
lutely nothing of itself but is itself produced 
out of nothing according to a pre-conceived idea 
derived from the Divine essence This infinite 
difference is indicated by saying that God not only is 
but is of himself in virtue of His own essence, in a 
word, He is self-existent. Therefore unless we feel 
strong enough to swallow the absurdity of a God- 
matter, we must come to the conclusion that mutter 
is not self-existent or uncreated, bus is itself an effect 
produced out of nothing by God. 

Moreover, if matter existed and exists eternally 
side by side with God, uncreat- 

Jf matter nelf-exiat- gd, self-existent, as Plato r-reues, 

nit, iude|Kindeiit ul . . - 

God. it is clear that in its being 

matter is independent of God. 

But if matter is not indebted to God for its existence 

and beiug, why should it depend on God for its forma- 
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Matter 

ineir- 



<c|qiV .^BM^IHiaK sod shaping into, the co-Jbtleea, 
cvnmWba tbi* visible U-meerse r fielf- 
injpliea power, nay, infinite activity, because 
T»JBTmcy and action spring from being as from 
HMF txtbt, and fdlldw closely theiiatufe of being. 
Ijlttiafitee if matter could exist by iftteit, no one nan 
te)t why. ussnkinfl should 'have' Attributed the fbrma- 
toon ot heaven and earth to fin agent external tt 
natter itself, namely, to God. 



.AttftfotB cafa meet these argument* in two ways 
only First by asserting that matter is self-created 
tot'&rta of 'itself; secondly, by saying that matter, 
Being self-existent and uncreated, is wholly indepen- 
dent of God with' the necessary consequence that the 
world evolved out of matter in virtue of a spontaneous 
evdlntton, whicb is intrinsic to matter itself, so that 
the ob%Mfc of drtmary matter by endless and sponta- 
tteMnVe*rohif*DnS turned into the existing world. 

Of these two hypothesis the first is- evidently 

absurd, as it implies the most 

Matter bo* •etf-ereat- glaring contradiction, namely 

entity and non-entity at the 

same time. Entity, because the first condition of 

•Tery agent is that at ; least, it be existing itself 

before it caunefc.' Nonentity, because that which is 

to be called into existence is presupposed not to be 

already existing-.: Therefore . matter . cannot be aelf- 

existent or-: bora of .itself, but is indebted to some 

external cause or agent, for. its existence. 

Neither is the second hypothesis tenable on scienti- 
fic grounds. For let as suppose 

Ms Bsr ■«* ■•»-*»»*- fey t ne hypothesis that every- 
*&** t hing has been spontaneously 

developed^ rom matter. But matter in itself is i oer i ; 
of iteelf it remains quiescent until set if motion by 
some external impetus. This troth needs not be 
demonstrated as it is the foundation of mechanics. 
Therefore if matter in itself is inert and has no motion, 
bow could the world have been developed »pon- 
taueonaly from it t" Whence that motion in matter ? 
WhettKM that impetus, without" which any ohanga in 
i,gjt(,|-i inconceivable? "The first- being," says 
6C Thomas, "must be inaotandin.no kind af poten- 
tiality." Bat primary matter, according to all Philo- 
sophers, was absolutely Wert, and devoid of all 
qualities, capable of being determined by an external 
agent, but in no way determined in itaetf . 



Some answer witii Bbchner that '' eternal matter is 
necessarily endowed with per- 
,tmi petnal awuon ; and therefore the 
inovemeat of matter is eternal ae 
itself/ (Buohner, Kv*ft end-staff peg 55.) But this 
assumption is pnrely gratuitous, and no argument 
wjm ever brought to -prove it. For, movement is art 
effect, and every effect implies a cause, and matter 
itself cannot be thecacse of its own motion, because 
matter, in itself is inert and dead. Moreover, modern 
science, as it was shewn in the firs* lecture, proves 
beyond any reasonable doubt that eternal movement 
is impossible and absnrd, and that " consequently 
there was a beginning df the uni verse, and that for it 
ne force whatever whereof science takes cognizance 
can account*" (Rev; John Gerard, 8- J, Modern 
Science and. Ancient Faith). 

To sum np : the world' neither evolved itself, nor 
was it evolved by God from a primeval, cbaotic matter, 
which existed eternally side by side with God, uncrea- 
ted, self- existent, eternal^ because if so, matter itself 
wonld be God, which would involve glaring contra- 
dictions. 

G. Bastoli, s. i. 



THE POETKY OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS: 



When, some hare-brained " press-men" and noisome 
"clique-critics" took it into their heads to doubt in 
the few months following Tennyson's death whether 
British poetry which survived the death of Chancer 
would ever recover from the loss of such an ingenious 
master of rime-craft, the contribution* of Edmund 
Gosse to the pages of '* The New Review " soffice J*to 
check somewhat the' alarming mania for Tennyson's 
verse. What with the even-tjned estimate of Tenny- 
son, and what also with the brave defence with which 
it sought to blow aside the vindictive tirades of a tew 
"review-men*, Mr. Gosse's article exerfriseil a very 
wholesome influence in restoring balance of judgment 
to the literary world. 

After speaking about the relation of Tennyson to 
the past poets and his station in the history of English* 
Poetry. Mr. Gosse ventures to tell ns " that a genera- 
tion that can boast of Mr.Swinburne and Miss Christina 
Roasetti, of Mr. William Morris and Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, of Mr- Austin Dobson and Mr. Robert 

•Timij*" b y Edmund Go«»e. .Vrie Oniric Vovcitibsr 1*88 
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BridgB8,i has no reason to complain of }*ck of- fire or 
elevation, grace or vemtihty," This was spoken 
when the article considered the out-look of Englwh 
Poetry in the year -1892. Siuce then the rapid 
multiplication of the, quantity of poetry- and the appear- 
ance oi new man as poets of nam* have proved .that 
Mr. Gowe'a statement is true in more >ways than orie. 
Mr. William Wataon for .the excellent quality of verse 
and the sonorous gr»ee of diction has become the 
hobby of many Mr. Goase himself, [though decidedly 
an excellent artificer at word-jewelling-, has been 
steadily improving in verification both in matter and 
manner. Mr. William Watson's "■ Wordsworth's 
Grave" and Edmund GoBse^s " Russet and Silver" 
are.perhaps the best specimens of recent > new-blown 
fends- of song. Startlingly enough a fresher indivi- 
dual has made his debut with a delightfully -printed 
green-covered volume of poems.* and his poetry haB 
all the purity and subdued fragrance of Matthew 
Arnold with the somewhat dismul dignity of Words- 
worth. .The book must be the eeoeation of the year, 
since Mr. Stephen Phillips is one who might evidently 
be able to extort a recognition even from a grudging 
public. He is fond of allegories and many of the 
poems that appear in the present collection have a 
silent under-current of a moBt beautiful modern 
optimism. 

" The Woman with the Dead Soul " is gracefully 
misty though it is possible here aud there to see what 
the poet strives to say. It deals -with the purpose and 
nature of death in large and liberal contemplation, 
and tonnages to be sermon-like and moral-breathing, 
without being sicketiingly didactic. It seems to have an 
almost physical effect on the reader when such lines as 

" On t-> the mirror silently she goes 

Lightly a loose trees touches at her ear; 

She g»»-es >n her own eyes without fear ; 

Deliberately then with fingers light 

She iiQoothed her dress, and Btole into the night." 

strike our ear. The blood-curdling effect is spared 
only by the .discerning (jetting of ideas and the 
studied art of cloudy yet suggestive expression. The 
appalling disgust with which the reader retires from 
Marie Corelli's minute nnd undisguised description of 
the slow expiry of a woman's lust-cankered frame under 
the action of a self-administered deadly narcotic, flashes 
on his mind by way of remote association when he reads 
about Phillip's symbol nf the London Woman. The 
association is useful to teach him the daftness with 

* Poems by Sifphcn Phillipi. John Lane The flodlcy Head, 
London and New York 1898. 



which the ^poet inan8tte* li what , "the '!a4y-i l tstr?eliet"b'. 
her wildhystJericalabsBrratibns nmUc«B ihtenbty bwrVid. 

Tbe nex^i piece is "Marpessa" and ,i refrwhinjjf change 
indeed from the grim aqlkiness of "the woman with the 
dead soul." The theme, is classical bpipgtake^ from a 
Greek legend, while the manner is Uikenic, xtq could 
even say almost Dantesque, with the quainj. grace 
and balm of Keats>, and the, scenes and thought* are 
throughly modern. The story is simple and beat told 
in the- author's own words " MurpesHa, being. gi^n by 
Zeus her choice between .the. god . A polio, and Idas P a 
mortal, chose Idas." The poem is a model of artistic 
perfection, and the deep, and even now of. its lines is 
a mark of the master-hand that worked at the>a- 
The graceful and. melodious verse, flawless in con- 
struction, dignified in form, does show everywhere 
.signs of heart-felt conviction and.. grand stress. .It 
bas none " of the perilous etuff that- weighs o pan the 
heart." What capacity for original observation and 
what facility in- weaving guBammer-webs of delmete- 
tin ted fancy could be expected of a genuine poet are 
seen in 

": When the long day. that glideth without cloud, 
The summerday, was at her deep blue hour 
Of lilies musical with busy bliss, 
When very light; trembled aa with excess, 
And heat was frail, and every bash And flower 
Was drooping in the glory overcome." 

Marpessa, the rosy-cheeked • maiden, of anbnrn 
hair aud of'bazel eyes, the very cynosure of greek 
gods and heroes stood between' her suitors Apollo 
and Idas, 

" Just as a, flower after drenching Tain 

Go from the failing of felioity 

Her human beauty glowed, and it was new." 

The almost angelic form' of the girl ia finely re- 
flected in i Apollo's .speech to her 
" Tet when I. saw thee, I imagined woe 
Thai thou who art so fair, ahooldst ever taste 
Of the earth-sorrow i for thy life has been 
The history of a flower in the air, 
Liable hut to breezea and to time. 
As rich aud purposeless as is the rose : 
Thy simple doom is to be beautiful." 

How muoh more is suggested than what myriad* of 
lines would fail to hit off with. half as math lichoeu 
or fineness about the radiant loveliness of that 
heavenly maid. Apol;o in his peesion for the mortal 
girl begins to philosophise : — 

" What is the love of men that women seek it I 
In its beginning pals with cruelty, 
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Bat barring aipBad of eaaiity , MgKftent 
And tall of laogour Mid distaste -.— " 

And the poet's wrapt-adoratiou before the tablhne 
in externa] nature i* well seen in Apollo's word* of 
•aeon raging exhortation tempting M^rpessa to marry 
him and picturing to her Her futnre ttlory and comfort 
if only she should do so : 

" — Continents 

Shall lighten, ocean onto ocean ttasli, 

Aad rapidly laugh till nil thil world it warm. 

Or mace thou art a womiti, thon shall hav« 

Mot* tender t asks ; to steal' upon the sea 

A Long-expected Win to towing men. 

Or build npon the evening sky some wished 

And glorious metropolis of cloud ; 

Toon ahalt p.-nuade tho harvest sad bring on 

The deeper green ; or silently ittend 

The fiery funeral oi foliage old 

Connive with Time serene and the pood |muti." 

Th» rich bloom and frail and delicate form of 
Marpessa is exquisitely acknowledged by Idas when 

he says 

■ T love thee then 
Mot only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, chat cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine aet in the air, 
That palest rona aweet in the night of life." 

Not for all these does Idas love her; He strikes a 
higher and spiritual note than Apollo and his passion 
for her has not evert the remotest shade of animal love, 
but it is the same that inspires a poet to sing of 
the gorging sea and a nensitient iverage mortal to look 
with »we on the lurid splendour of the setting 
son. To Idas her infinite physical ciharui has the 
supreme use of a divine reminder, and he sees in ber 
angelic -express ion and snperb loveliness the Manifest- 
ation of the infinite " Idea " as he says 

" Not for this only do I, love thee, bat 

Because Inanity upon thee broodB 

And thou art full of whispers and of ahaduwa. 

Thoo meanest what the sea baa striven to say 

So long", and yearned up the cliffs to tell : 

Thoi art what all tho winds have uttered not. 

What the still night sugireeteth to the heart/' 

Idas coca on to remember in ihe fascinating formof 
Maipesaa what Kant and Schopenhauer might have 
gladly felt and believed : — 

* Thy voice is like to music beard eve birth. 
Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea ; 
'liiy face Tememtoara-i ie Iron other world*, 
It ha* been died for, though I know not when. 
It has been snag of, thongu I know not where, 
It hae the •trangenew of the luring West, 
And of aad aea-borizons ; beside tnee, 
I an awsnofolnfl tiowman* Isssds, 
Of fcuth far-aae*, of It-— in mawy at«*-t>\ 
SO 



The pott's dignity of diction and appositenesa o{ 
epSaheis *Fr) excellently g=en when Mnrpesaa is say i agio 
Apollo 

" — All Asia at my feet spread our 
In indolent magnificence of bloom ! 
Africa, in her matted hair obscured. 
And India in meditation plnuged !" 

Her Heaven-protected security Marpessa avows in 

" — All my days 
Like perfect lilies under water stir, 
And God has shelterd nve from his. own wind -, 
The darling of his breezes have I been. 

Her aversion for the ba*e aninml passion of Apollo 
and her perfect accord with the noble moral sentiment* 
of Idas is followed by the, thought of her human origin, 
and the ostensible incapacity nf hers, thereFore.to wed 
an immortal, when besieged with earthly cases for 

" My mother; often as a child I pressed 
My face against her cheek, and fptt her tear* j 
Even as she smiled on me, her eyes woafd fiN 
Until my own grew ignomntly wet ; 
And I in silence wondered at sorrow. 

What a frank out-pouring of childf-liko maidenly 
nature is this, and how well Austin Hobson pleases 
our soul when he dedicated his " Old World Idylls" to 
the English village girl whom he wonld describe.* 

" But moat to you with eyelids pure, 

Scarce witting yet of love or lure ; — 

To yoa, with bird-Khn glances bright, 

Half-paused to speak, half-poised in flight •— ■ 

O English girl, divine demure, 
To you I sing f* 

How quaintly the manners and the verv atmosphere 
of the bracing English rural life are reflected in the 
pure person oF the Greek-named Marpessa could be 
fully enjoyed only by those who read the poem throuo> a . 
Her willingness to rest content with the lot of hnman- 
kind in prefer*- nee to the unlooked-for dole oT favours 
from Apollo fills our uund with a sympathy for her 
resigned willingness and compl»cent attnnement to 
earthly pleasure aud pain, when she calmly rejoices 
" Yet 1 being human, human sorrow miss. 

The half of una*, I have heard aien say. 

Is to have grieved ; When comes :h*j lore'v vail 

Over the mind ; Old men have told it me 

Subdued after long life by simple sounds. " 

And oo she continues 
with stoic equability 

" To all Ihie sorrow was Inborn, and since 

Out rf a human womb I came, I am 

F>t eager to forego it ; f would acorn 

To Hauls * be beaviaea* and take aba joy, 

Kerr pain came with the sap, pa-ami **h tie bloom : 

Thia it tho sting, the wonder. " 
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And her deep thoiigbt-out passion 
for Suamu intercourse and longing For tbe company 
of things of this earth are thus mirrored with the 
'rupture of Keats, 

" But if I lore with Ida*, then we tw* 
On the low rarth shall prosper hand in hand 
In adiun of the open Held, and live 
In peaceful noises of the farm, and watch 
Tbe pastoral fields burned by the Betting eun. 
And he ihall give me passionate children, not 
6omn radiant god that will despise me qnite, 
But clambering limbi and little hearts thnt err." 

Her do ti on of wedded life and of the sweets and 
BtingSothat accompany it have a subrle charm ot their 
own, as M&rpessA tells A policy 

" And on the crowd I will take his arm, and feel 
Him cloier for the preen. So shall wp live. 
And thoogti the first tweet sting of love be past, 
The sweet that.almost.venom is; though youth, 
With tender and extravagant delight, 
The first and secret kiss by twilight hedge, 
The insane Tarewell repeated o'er and o'er, 
Paaa off ; " 

She is sure that according to human 
experiences, there shall be a faithful peace, follow- 
ing married life And her iuortn.1 husband will value 
her company even though the first fervour of young 
love be pone. With the decline of yt-ars and the 
dim-grown old age the mutual uttachment would 
strengthen and life would become a benign blessing as 
the husband and wife shall have learnt to be 

•"Still like old friends, glad to have met, and leave 
Behind A wjiolesom* memory on the Earth." 

The graceful scorn in which she held thv alluring 
smile of the cunning Appollo comes up when she 
seriously interrogates him 

" And thou beautiful god, in that far time 
When in thy setting sweet thou gezeec down 
On thia grey head, wilt thou remember then 
That once I pleased thee, that I once was young P " 

And the bewitching stillness of 
say down is echoed* with all the vividness of a pain 
ting of Tuner's whej the poet concludes 

-Then slowly they, 



He looking forward, an_ishe gazing up, 
Into the evening green wandered away." 

The effect these lines 
" briny on the reader's mind can onjj be compared with 
that of tbe closing lines of Matthew Arnold's " Sobarb 
and Rustum," The potm deserved the greatest praise 
for its persistent loftiness of tone, for the jmpassioned 
accuracy .of a high imagination, for its estremely 
poetical quality and for that .suffusion of greately- 



marked joy for Nature's lavish life which w the. 
one jubilant note of Keats. 

The grim and tragic stoiy narrated in '" 'Ilia 
Wife " is of a piece with a' Tbe Woman With the Dead 
Soul," and if "Marpeeaa" displays the h other's 
wonderful mastery of blank vers# ''The Wife" 
is #11 excellent attempt at rhyming poetry. Tbere;is 
an istensity and vividness, a tuggestive reservation, 
and a picture-wording with stinjsjng innuendo, the* 
might have done credit to some of the best creations 
of George Eliot's fancy. The poem is sure to have 
an uncanny look for the Hiudn mind bat still the 
reader ought to know that it ponrtrays an individual 
situation, a trne story. Tbe key- note is struck wheo 
the poem begins 

" Her husband starved ; and gazed np'in her face 
There was no crumb of bread in the base place." 

The story shows the cruel extremities to which a, 
young wife with a few children might run when her 
dear-loved husband is steeped in indigence and 
helplessness. The self-s&crify intr affection of the yooDg 
woman, snd the inscrutable bondage tying ber to him 
are well seen when 

" = Like a martyr robing for the name, 

She wound tbe shawl about her without shame ; 
La in the red shawl sacredly sbe burned, 
Hor face already into ashes .tamed." 

As she gets into tftie streets' her 
little son follows her, .and after pacifying his sorrow, 
she forcedly smiles at him effectually hiding her 
mental agony- With true daughter-like devotion she 
tries to do what best she could to bring and give her 
husband food. The duty to her husband is with her 
a mere sacred thing than even the love for her child- 
ren and she says to her child in, sweet softness when 
it caught tit her dress with the famished face of 
misery and starvation, 

" cruel new-born thing ! 

The years'to yon a gentleness will bring ; 
Then think of me as one that not in thought, 
Bat out of yearning into woe was brought." 

The next poem is mmed " Faces at a fire" and 
the title tells us what the poem speaks about. It is in 
rhymed hexameter displaying the same mastery of 
versification and fancy which we saw in. the poet's 
" Marpessa.*' " A hazy moral lurks beneath th% poem 
and that is, 

" Wonderful souls by sudden ilame betrayed, 
I saw ; then through tbe darkness Went afraid " 

.The poem teaches us that in the grip of an onf onsen 
crushing catastrophe the true nature of mankind 
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comes to the surface and we see every one in hit 
true complexion. Examples await na with ruthless 
•misery and careless bliss in 

" The hungry tramp with indolent gloating stare, 
The beggar in glory and released from care. 
A mother slowly burning with bare brent , 
Yet her consuming ch^ld close to her prest ! 
That prosperous citilen in anguish dire, 
Beseeching heaven from pargatorial fire! " 

The next poem " jhe Lily " is a plain allegorical 
vision; :md under the parable of a garden with sweet- 
smelling epliemm-al flowerB and slow-destroying 
hand of Death hovering over them, the poet points 
to the transient human existence, and the relentless 
end that awaits it. He alludes to a "rose" as 
being "a passionate Eastern ^ueen," and a " poppy" 
as " a dreamer frail," and to him 

" from those hnman flowerE, 

A tragic odour like emotion rose. 

" To Milton 'Blind " is a powerful apoBtrophe, 

and a prand outpouring of sympathetic reverence 
and admiration. Mr. Phillips in verse of undoubted 
sublimity tells ns that the darkness which had fallen 
-on the *yes of Milton was but the shadow of Gods' 
protecting wings The poem is in hlank verse and 
has the serene mnjestie march of Milton's poetry. 
The poet addresses Milton 

" He gave the* back original night, His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 
Where at each thought a star flashed rut and sang." 

And then says 

" Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 
The evening, or are sentries to the dawn. 
Or pace the wide ail' everlastingly." 

After "To Milton Blind" there follow a collec- 
tion of neat little poems, more or less didactic in aim, 
faultless and facile in expression. Of these "Lazarus" 
is written in memory of a dead friend with excellent 
-pathos. It "paints under the cloak of an apostrophe 
the yearning mind of the true lover orfrieftd left on 
this earth below to have * look on the form of, or at 
least to have communion with, the soul which once was 
his. Whiit more can we require in the way of a true 
tribute of amity at the hands of a cordial fiiend 
than the thought 

*■ Thy face, dear friend, wlimn I ao tang liave known. 
" Have we not wandered with turned arms, and walked 
Through evening fields together i" 

" Faith " is the next little poem which is a gem. 
It gives expression to the silent feelings of amaD who 
has list a dear female child, and who after the first 



pangs of misery and Borrow are over, brings himself to 
dee the justness of the Law whose action it octhinar 
bat order, harmony tmd love, 

" Yet I discern with clearer brow 

A high indulgence in the blow, 

Light in the storm that o'flf me broke, 

A special kindness in the stroke, 

A gentleness behind the Law, 

A sweetness following on the awe. 

Farther on the poet speaks, 

" Thy Judgement still to me is sweet ; 
I feel, I feel, that we shall meet." 

*' By the Sea " is a delicate piece narrating iu finest 
poetry the lecollectioos of a ramble with a young 
friend by the seaside. It contains beautiful passages 
and an invidious quotation will mar the value of the 
poem as a whole. Yet a passage will not he out of 
place to give an idea of the true poetic quality of the 
piece. The poet addresses his yonng friend 

■■ And the sen -bloom, the coloni of calm wind, 
Was on yonr cheek ; like children then we kissed, 
Innocent with the sea and pure with air j" 

As the friends were returning home, the heavens 
were rapidly changing tints, 

" While veil on veil the heaven was bared ; 
And a new glory was on land and sea, 
And the moist evening fallow, richly dark. 
Sent up to ns the odour cold of sleep, 
The infinite sweet of death So we returned, 
Delaying ever, calm companions, 
Peacefully slow beside the moody heave 
Of the moon -brilliant billow to the town." 

" A . S. P. " is another poem speaking about m 
wormin who seems to have been in the relation of the 
author's friend, and her morn] convictions breathe •> 
fragrance of the modern " .Religion of Humanity " so 
well spoken about by John Moi ley in his "Rousseau." 
For 

'* She drugged her brain against realities. 
And lived in dreams, and was with music fed, 
Impairing to be spared e'en sweetest things " 

and 

'' She craved no Paradise but only peace." 

In " the Question " we see a father and son convA 
sing in a sorcewhxt unwonted fashion. The son asks 
the father to assign a ■ eason why he was born so weak 
and vk'ourless and the father replies that it might be 
due to his own"indiscrriion in his early days and says, 
"My son, when I was young and free, 

When I was filled with sap and glee, 

i squandered here and there my strength 

And to thy mother's arms at length 

Weary 1 came, and over tired ; 

With fever all my bones were fired': 

Therefore so soon thy strength is flown.'' 
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Oae might think the poem savours a little bit of the 
iudelicate but the earnestness and paternal sympathy 
of the father covers liis replies with a pathetic and 
tear- com pel I iug charm. 

Of all the small poems it is little doubtful that 
" Beautiful Death." is -the brightest and most melli- 
fluous. The poem is worthy of Shelley and is 
instinct with n pnssionate love for communion with 
"the Spirit of Nature" to have which the soul of Shelley 
would indeed thrill with thirst. The key in which 
Shelley sings "in "Queen Mab " rises to a chime of 
exhilarating symphony in "Beautiful Death." Death 
is nothing but the snapping of I ife-i manuring bonds 
and the liberty to join and^ become one with Nature. 
It is not the painful sting of inanition and decay but 
the glorious inetamorpbsis enabling the buzzing 
golden bee to emerge from the less gay-tinted 
chrysalis Our poet's view of Death may not be 
welcome to the rabid clergy but it has a nobilty and 
loftiness wkich is the poet's own. He asks, 

" Why drcadeet thou the calm process of death ? 
To miss thy wife's illuminating smile T 
No more to prondly touch thy child's bright hair ? 
To leave this glorying green, this flashing sun f 
Yet Death is full of leisure and of light , 
Of compensation 9 and of Lnge amends," 

The dead man is according to Mr. Phillips every- 
thing in creation and his sptvit becomes the pulsating 
life of every element of visible Nature. He might 
wander as a breeze 

"thro' the ward, 

Balm to the Kick, a cool aud vagrant bliss." 

He will drop like dew on the thirsty place and hasten 
to the eager land like a cloud. He cari move on 

" Conspiring with the summer |ilm» of lovers, scent 

From evening hed^e the: walk of boy and pirl." 
and ctn live 

In solaces, caresses and in balms. 

Nocturnal soothings and nutritious sighs. 

The unhappy mind an odour shall be breathed ; 
and he shall 

" Assist this bland mid universal scheme, 
Industrious, happy, sweet, delicious, dead ! 

"The Prisoner " is a, small piece of five quartrnins 
telling us how a, youirg husband that returned from 
incarceration met with a strange welcome at the 
bands of his wife. He entered jail its a blooming 
young man enjoying all the respMst and admiration 
f hi9 wife and returns in decrepitude and poverty 
scorned and taurted by her. 

" The Wound " grapples with the disputed Christian 
theological problem whether souls that belm«d not 



iu the viourioos redemption of Christ could ever be- 
saved- The poem may not be tasteful to the Christian 
divines since it ends by an imaginary person intro- 
duced to the preHence^of Christ Speaking against the 
narrow nature of the Christian doctrine in a glib spirit. 

" The new De Profundi* " is the counterpart of 
" The Wound." The poet does not much jnind 
ab'out a Heaven or a Hell, in fact, about any sort ef 
po*i mortem experience, provided, only he can be sure- 
of a persisting life, 

" Ah, welemne fire, eternal Are 
To burn for ever and not tire '. 
Better Ixion's whirling wheel, 
And still at any cost to feel ! 
Dear Son of God, in mercy give. 
My soul to flame, but let me live ! " 

In " The Apparition " a living lover and a dead love 
are introduced, and the mental yearnings of the lover 
and the apparitions of the love are described. 

There are only three lyrics and every one of them 
is delicate and balmy, having the quaint odour of 
Burns. The first lyric lonjjs for " the laughter of a 
girl that's dead " *he second for the presence of a 
wife that " has passed/' and the hist, which is the 
best, mourns the death of a dear lady-love. From 
the last, one can not refrain from quoting the lines, 

" Thy soul shall be upon the moonlight spent 
Thy mystery spread upon the evening mere* 
And yet! * .. " 

" Christ in Hades " is the last long poem in the 
present collection of poems and it, as the author calls 
it, is "a phantasy." There are a good deal of excellent 
lines in this piece, and the blank verse reminds ns of 
"Marpessa," A whole band of miserable souls includ- 
ing poets, commanders, kings, peasants and what not 
crowd in Hades inn" their queen is Persephone A dis- 
gust is felt by the queen as well as ,by the sojourners in 
Hades that the ways of God are going wrong and the 
prevalence of the so-called moral law is as empty 
dream. At this juncture Christ comes in and many 
souls make prayers to him bringing forward their 
respective complaints. Christ is at first minded to- 
release the souls from their present misery on the 
strong representations-of a Titan but ultimately after 
a good deal of wavering and on account of viability 
to judge by himself He does not do the souk any 
good. Then they all get sullen and dissatisfied and 
" Hades her interrupted Kfo resamed." 

The poem merely seeks to deal a deathblow on tbt> 
untenable doctrine of vicarious suffering and the 
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intfcsnding rigidity of the Law of Nature-. Christ 
Mmfevtf is not ft ee from it and must pay 1 the penalty 
for hi* mal-actions if any. Christ's suffering can not 
do any good to any -tqait and every one will have to 
r»ap his own fruit consonant to the nature of no ion 
he has done According to the poem when Christ was 
aftked to pcrdon thc-sins of Hades-bound souls,. He 
thought over nnd over, 

" Bnt n« he stood, pacing, from time to time 

Ho seemed to awerr^, ^.s though hi& hand grew red, 

<*T uove, an though to interrupt some sight." 

The poem as a whole is masterly ia treatment 
having *uuh a richly-varying combination of details 
and such beautiful descriptions. 

We have reviewed Mr. PhilTrp's poems one by on e 
and it is now left for us to consider his general excel- 
lences as an aitist ami a poet. The great truth he 
strives to teach is to love beauty in every form as 
long as life lasts, and to be sure of becoming the 
beauty itself after de;ith. To him as to Keats the 
great dictum is " n thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 
To love the greenness of the meadows, to love the 
hlue hills and sparkling cascades, to love the rosy 
cheeked maidens, to love the sweet-scented flowers, 
to love the colour-changing heavens, these are the 
passion for "Phillips as well Keats. To both of them 
life is for beauty's sake and death is only becoming 
one with the btautifnl "' Spirit of Nature'"' A pro- 
spect of Heaven never buoys them t.p and a frightful 
Hell never depresses them and they live for " the 
beautiful " in Nature and tbey must be united to the 
" beautiful " in Nature. Such is the teaching of Mr. 
Phillips' poetry. 

The poetry of Phillips is delicate-scented and can 
not stand the ronsrh-handling of anatomical criticism. 
It is suffused with tree melody, with the true balin 
of dtlicions flowers, with tln> gentle colours of the 
rainbow. The first point that strikes any careful 
and critical reader of Mr. Phillips' poems ia the 
stosidy and virile mastery of versification which gives 
to his nombeis such a rippling flow. "Marpessa" 
is a graceful, tender poem, of sensuous and pic- 
turesque, but, essentially snpcificial and - svveet verse. 
A certain philosophy, epicurean in tone inspires the 
poem. Ir " Christ in Hades" there i* a strong and 
manly note audible. Intensity there' is in Mr. 
Phillips' poems but it is the intensity of sensaoue 
enjoymenfr. His 'muse is fall of the spirit of the 
sunlit wood, the breezy headland 1 , the fragrant garden- 
ed 



walks at duBk ; his poem* are redolent of the cheerful 
felicity that plays about the romance of young wed- 
ded life, the happy and ardent, love ol wife and hn>- 
bund, leisurely and unnoticed meetings of lovers in 
cool and delicious orchards, and unrestrained freedom 
to breathe the pure air of the blue sky, rambling along 
moss-grown walks gay with new-blown flowers. Mr. 
Phillips' " Marpessa " is clad in classical dress. In 
this 'ie catches the true spirit, the unadorned sweet- 
ness of the Greek idyl. The ardent natural sense of 
enjoyment, without morbidity even in its sadness which 
is the essence of Gr*>ek feeling, needs no setting to 
declare itself. Hence the poet has felt, 1 ventore to 
think, that there is no need to shift his readers to an 
earlier a-re and sunnier sceoery thsm beyond in name. 
The Greek feeling can esist in the sweet seclusior. of 
an Indian village, in London smoke, in the monastery 
of a Tibetan Laviah. Fiom end to end " Marpessa" 
bespeaks the genial mirtn of one who feilsahappy 
youth useful, with promise of calm and giac'oushi urs 
t > come But at the same time, as far as voeiieal power 
goes, both "Marpessa" and "Christ in Hhdes" are 
more nervous and vivacious than any of the author's 
other works. " To Milton Blind T ' and Beautiful' 
death" are th>- high water-mark of Mr. Phillip's 
genius. The haunting melody of " Marpessa," its 
serene and equable sweep, exalt the writer among 
bis contemporaries ; and for ardent feeling and pnre 
workmanship his three lyrics rank nearly as high. 
Mr. Phillips is not always free from mannerism or 
misty expression. There is, however, a sweetness 
and dignity about his handling both of metre and 
rhyme which never degenerates into commonplace, 
and yet is never affected. Jn the difficult matter of 
epithets Mr. Phillips is a master. They Bre sometimes 
parodoxical at first sight but they justify themselves 
on eiwmiDH'ion. To give an expression or two as 
examples taken at random from his poems we may 
look at " sweetest- surgery," " nutritious sighs" 
" indolent magnificence" and the rest 

Delicacy rather than intensity, fragrance rather 
than strength, is the key-note to Mr Phillips' poems!- 
Though we can not definitely seal him of a certain 
tribe, we are not safe id saying that Air. Phillips i s 
xui generis. He is not, however, an obsequious fol- 
fower of any- one. No doubt his dignity of versifi- 
cation has the near echo of Wordsworth and the spirit 
he is imbued with is that of Kea-H. Tet nn exsoi- 
ation we m»y also detect the subdued lire of Matthewn 
Arnold and the passion for wood ind stream of Tenny- 
son. But still the poet like the forest-flower may 
have self-prawn and self-blown. We cannot on tbe 
whole deny that Mr. Phillips deserve-* a place in the 
front-rank of presemr-dny poets, and for natural love- 
liness of passion and fire he claims a yet more honour- 
able station. 

V. V. RAMI NAN 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



It is with the greatest, pleasure that we record the 

great change in the Professor's 

I"rof_ MaiMnller's views. We refei? to his acceptance 
«anrerBion. - _. _,. ., ., , - 

of Dr. Thibaut s conclusions m 

regard to the true interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana. This is what he says in his last book, 
" R&makmhna," p. 71. " It is difficult to say which of the 
two schools (Sankara's Advaita or Raamnnja's Visisht- 
advaita) was the more ancient, and / am. bound to acknow- 
ledge, after Professor Thibant's luminous exposition, that 
the Visishtadvaita interpretation seems to me more in 
keeping with the Sutras of Badarayaua." And it took 
him nearly nine years to come round to face the real 
truth and acknowledge it. With all this change, of course 
we do not mean to say, he has changed his real faith 
in Sankara's doctrine. Yes, Sankara's system may 
be really a superior system but as we have often con- 
tended, it would not do to prove it by citing authority 
which does not support it and claiming antiquity which it 
does not possess. 






And we. have been claiming Attention for Dr. Thibant's 
view since 1895, and not even a single Indian writer 
condescended to notice it. Such is the firm-hold bi- 
gotry has in the minds of the so-called liberal-minded 
people in this so-called liberal age. Dr. Thibaut's 
summary of opinion we give, in full, below. On p. 100. of 
hie Introduction, he says. 

"If now, I am to sum up the results of t!<e preced- 
ing enquiry, as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must 
give it as my opinion that they do not set forth the 
distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of Brah- 
man ; that they do not acknowledge the distinction of 
Brahman and Isvara in Sankara's sense; that they 
do not hold the doctrine of the unreality of the world ; 
and that they do -ot, with Sankara, proclaim the 
bsolute identity of the Individual and the Highest Self " 



as Colebrooke understood it, and an the Professor under. 

Stands it cannot be the same. And Dr. Thibant draw B 

a clear distinction betwen the two in the folluwirg word 

• 
• • 

" The Upanishads no doubt teacfi emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord, like the Piadhana- of the 
Sankhyas ; the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord's wondeifal power and hence is unsubstantial 
(•Asat") if we take the term substance (.Sat) in its strict 
sense. And again everything material (Achit) is immea- 
surably inferior in nature to the Mj:hest spiritual princi- 
ple from which it has emanated and which it now hides 
from the individual soul. But neither nnsnbstantialiry 
nor inferiority of the kind mentioned constituted unreality 
in the sense in which the Maya of Sankara is unreal. 
According to the latter, the wholw world is nothing hut an 
erroneous appearance as unreal as the snake for which a 
piece of rope is mistaken by the belated travellei, and dis- 
appearing just as the imagined snakg does as soon as the 
light of true knowledge has risen. But this is certainly 
not the impression left on the mind by a comprehensive 
review of the Upanishads which dwells on their general 
scope, and does not confine itself to the undue urging of 
what may be implied in some detached passages &c.'" 

• 
# * 

And yet if we muy believe some prominent followers 

of Sankara, this Mayavada or Vivartavada is the root 

of Sankara's systean and if this Mayavada is not borne 

out by the Upanishads (Dr. Thibaut points out that the 

word Maya does not even occur in most of the 

Upanishads except in Swetaswatara and Maitiayaniyaand 

our challenge to point out the similes of "rope" and "snake" 

&c, ii» the 10 upanishads as yet remains unanswered. 

And then what becomes of Sankara's,, position ? Our 

' Aryan ' critic no doubt has plenty of quotations 

and illustrations" from the so-called Upanishads hot 

unfortunately for him, they are all ignored by our learned 

Doctor and other great European" scholars mnch in the 

same way as they are treated by our own Siddhanta 

wi iters. 

* 

When we read para five of his leport we recall the me- 
morable words of the late Professo,. 
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In his lectures on the Vedanta, p. 128, the learned Pro- 

The iUuriv* Tbeo.7 of feaaor hld " al ™ d y expressed his 
May* or Mayavada. agreement with Colebrooke in 

holding that tbe illusive Maya- 
Vada was not the doctrine of the Vedauta. Bnt his agree- 
ment was more fancied than real. The conception of Maya 



Professor Seehagiri 



P. Sundi 



Saetrigal'a Report on "' au " ai ™ Pi],ai - Speaking of 
the search for Sanscrit the meek and }oyal SOD of the Tamil 
and Tamil Manuscripts .^ he ^ y ^ a „ w Dwarf ^ boQt 

is the most self-denying of ethnical units miafinable, 
claiming nothing, rejoicing in small mercies, and glorying 
in any nickname his proud, disdainful partner may be 
pleased to bestow on him." Like people, like language; 
and nobody thinks of the Tamil language, or of offering any 
inducement for its preservation or development, nor has 
any care been taken to preserve itsoldest writing from 
falling into decay and obscurity, and yet many a rare 
manuscript must have been insistence within the last few 
decades. The Veteran Tamil Scholar no doubt trolj 
remarks that Tamil Scholarship is the direct road to 
poverty, in the extract which we elsewhere publish today. 
However better days would seen) to be in store for T>niil 
when a Scholar like Prof. M. Seshagri Sastrial speaks 
up for it in tbe following words. 
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" A noteworthy feature of tfacw Reports it that they 
•inclodethe catalogues and notices of rare and important 
Tamil manuscripts acquired during the search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, and these Additions will, undoubtedly, en- 
hance the usefuln*se of these Reports in Southern India, 
which possesses a vast and veYy ancient Tamil literature 
claiming as much attention- on the part of Government 
as the literature of Sanskrit, anil which deserves to be 
explored as the latter literature has been for the last many- 
years. For this purpose 1 intend to apply to Goventn/eut 
for an annual giant of Rs. l,t>19, which, I earnestly hope, 
will be sanctioned " 



We hope Government will see it fit to render justice 
even at this late stage. The report and the other contents, 
by the way , are most useful and we have to congratulate onr 
Professot in already unearthing sonic rare manuscripts. 
The extracts from the Tamil manihtcripta give a. fair idea of 
their contents though a proper handling of them will 
require several "volumes. 

We have to thank the Professor also lor his Tamil Kditioit 
of his rare work un Philology. 

This is a delightful book we read, lull of old saws and 
maxims, happily illustrated and 
explained. The column containing 
these hayings wan the attraction of Air. Nataraja Iyer's 
* Lnkopakaii ' and we are glad ho has seen it fit to reprint 
them in such a handy and neat form ns be has now pre- 
sented to ns. We hope the book will have a pood sale as 
it well deserves to be. and thus stimulate Mr. Nataraja in 
his labours. 



Guana TUriaui. 



The last number cunti'iins in the Knglish part an extract 

TV !***«* *»»*- f " ,ni P™*'*"*** Wilson's essnys in 
trrit .Itiiir'iiiil mitl Wihsm- which he discusses the question of 
vata I'limnM. the age and the authorship of the 

BliH'javam J'uranu. The Professor upholds the traditional 
view which ascribes it to ntu> Ifeqifm Uevn. a fiiinoiis 
graunnaiiitn, who livett about the llth century. Our con- 
temporary publishes tlie extract wit hunt any comment* 
but we should like hiiu to discuss the subject in a 
thiousji'ly historical and critical spirit with reference to 
the external and internal evidence. And this would make 
an advance in Indian .s<-ln diLisliif >, which hitherto has 
concerned itself in (jvotiitg and imitating, and accenting 
every old tradition as true. 



The preliminary meeting has come and gone. Tha 
The Itravariian San- chairman opened the proceedings 
^un. with a most hopeful speech. 

There was some useful and varied discussion, Kvery 
body seemed however animated witli the spirit of achie- 
ving some practical good. We hope the committee would 
"aoon present a workable scheme ere loop. We hear the 
inaugural Meeting comes off on the 22nd April. 



We elsewhere publish the extract from the Madraa 
D , Mail - We are informed that learn- 

workl ° Pe * lat * 8t ed mea wh ° *>«1 an opportunity of 
lookiDg into the work are of opinion 
that nothing has yet been published at all like it, concert- 
ing Siddbanta, and it -will be an unique book when pub- 
lished. The readers are to bear in mind what the veteran 
Savant himself writes about Tamil authorship in another 
portion of this magazine. We firmly hope that the Tamil 
public would do its duty and warm the heart of the only 
old Tamil Scholar in England, 

• 
# • 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks Mr. Govinda 
Charlu's •* Bhagavat Gita with Ramannja's commentary " 
iindhis Pami.hlet on 1: Inspiration, Intuition and Bcstacy" 
and Mr. Billiinora's Zoroastrianism, and the Tamil con- 
gress reports from Messrs. G. Subramania Iyer and 
Durasami Pills,i. We hope to notice some of these 
publications in detail ere long. 



EXTRACT 



"OOJI HAS HO OPPOSITE." 

(A SKHMO.VETTE FBOW THE PEBSIAN.) 
By iPmsEmtu Lutwiasct: Mar.*.. \>.o., Oxfohd. 



(This little piece was suggested to me by a fresh 
consideration of the doctrines of rational dualism as set 
forth in the Pahlavi literature. See the Asiatic (JuaSerlv 
A p . nW for July, 1897, pp. 10H-1 10.) * 

We have all of us noticed that ideas develop not so 
much in circles as in spirals. We hud the old thoughts 
coining again, as history unfolds itself, but they always 
reappear inei-eased. This is p&liaps as apparent as any- 
where in (he familial argument by which we try to har- 
monise for oui selves the blemishes whi.-h ubserie e.eiy" 
where in our personal destiny and in that of other*— that 
is to say, in the argument by which we accepted these- 
miseries on the score of antithesis. 

Hegel, and Fichte before him. used this proceduie more 
fully than others anions moderns, hut devout clergy whose 
religion no longer includes a cold acquiescence in human 
sufferings have often urged upon' their hearers as a con- 
solation the necessity of evil t^ the development of the 
pood, of sorrow to the possibility of happiness, 

But obvious as such thoughts may he, and vital as the* 
certainly seem to all men in their attempts to smooth out 
the wrinkles on the face of things, we little expect to find 
them expressed to a nicety at such a time as the thirteenth 
ccrtury, and 1 in such a place im Persia; and it is equally 
startling to find their very detail worked out in a style 
which reminds us of the much-praised but sometimes 
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phitambar.ot Staatgaw*^ Tl» M 
LlunwiUwi iri JMad *-•** »««» n 



is* the 

mw swmwiw i tbeir kprtAtk 

^TtSlrtpM Ufa book of antiqairj, o» modern* day* is, 
•11 things considered, more remarkable than ftie produ*ttow. 
"Wtt humoar. poetry and rhyme express iU sometimes 
Tui'itf.^- 1 puAow. •** these are off*** wttn T cpnwp- 
Save wasc* maim ™Wtm* sud » piety we** we 
dnnwtlriis"""- Wh« ko'ooa«i to pUkxioperKal bwr- 
anlitting& in the style of the mystics be is very acute. 
aithoagb, as be himself confesses, he often sews himself 
mp. On tnis matter of antithesis be iB especially rich, 
aad b gim ns in many * pl*ce " HegeKanism 
before Kegel." Here is a bit of bis dertrme of Kmrt. 

** Errors occur not without some troth. If there were 
bo truth, how coo id error exist. Truth is the Night of 
Power Ridden among other nights in order to try the 
spirit of ever*- night. Not everj night is that Night of 
Power, nor yet is e eery one devoid of power. If there 
•were no bad go^da in tbe world every fool might be a 
barer, for the hard act of judging would be easy ; and 
if there were no faults one nun could j rid Be as well as 
soother If all were faulty, where would be the skill V If 
all wood were common, where would be the aloes ? He 
who. accepts everything is silly, and he who says that all 
is false is a knave... 

"Discern form from substance, O son, as lion from 
desert. When thoa seest the waves of speech, know that 
there is an occean beneath them. Every moment the 
world and we are renewed. Life is like a stream renewed 
and erer renewed (compare Hegel's ' All m flow ' as 
borrowed from Heraditns). It wears the appearance of 
continuity of form ; the seeming continuity arises from the 
very swiftness of the motion (p. 3) : a spark whirled round 
lias the appearance of a circle. "• 

He expresses the principle of this on page 31, book i. 
Here he begins and slowly works his way up to a state- 
ment so ftres^ as nearly to silence as with respect for 
him, ConimeiiL'ing with the usual instance of light and 
colour, lie goes uu ; " and so with mental colours. At 
night theie is no light, and so no colour, but by- this we 
know what light is, by ■darkness. Opposite shows up 
opposite as the white man the negro ; the opposite of 
lighi show* as what is li^ht ; hence odours are know* by 
their opposireSa Gad rrmteil pain tend tfrief nhim; tn h uaui - 
ntttt through uts 'tpytttite. f Hidden things are manifested 
thus," And tben >-ome the (to a scholastic,.) magnificent 
words. '<W ka$ ho irpj>4.'sitit ; Be remains hidden." God 
has no opposite ; He i? all-inclusive. We are all of us a 
Little pantheistic nowadays, although on Hegel's law we 
may still chain to be orthodox ; and who that thioks has 
nut been, oc witl not be, mentally moved by the conception 
of' that inclwaiveness. "E? h»s no opposite." 




owly define 



His will, 

of pkyninat i 
of the porery 
asti mate Him gns&er. 

He has no opposite, opt in_ the nsslrflg of tK'e moral ide*, 
not in the dote distinctions of the exact or the quasi exact 
sciences, not in tbe physio*] astrologies of the skies' not i» 
the range of mathematics surpassing ir-iaginalion, nor in 
tbe scope of assthetics which are as minute as tney are 
expanded. Tie telescope and the microscope are as 
powerless as is that world of sensibility which is called 
into liffej by music or colour. Nowhere- is He Arrested or 
described. Sorrow cannot say to Him " Here is your 
limit," nor Pain, declare*" Me you never made." Eve* 
the old conceptions of future torment which' exist clear and 
distinct as ideas at least, almost as dreadfnl as the 
supposed realities; nothing, nothing is withoot Him, Or 
so opposed as to define Him ; He has no opposite. But 
He has detail, if we might so express ourselves He has 
no opposite, but His actual deeds and attributes are made 
up of them. He can never be defined, but we can 
approach, a definition. Every opposite that we discover 
brings Him nearer. All the thronging results of science) 
may be said to be the discoveries of opposite*. Every 
opposite, found out by brain, or eye, or glassy or menHare ; 
every tool with its adopted edge, every structure in tbe 
subdivisions of mechanics is an sdded item in the rearing 
of that great edifice made up of difference out of which we 
approach Him. Without the recognition of difference no 
conciousnesB can exist, and the pang of misery is the 
actual condition to the thrill of rapture as to the calm of 
peace. 

Sorely it i» a censsliwg as well an an impressive- thought 
to the t hiak. ee. that notwithstanding the - eonnVts in his 
mental processes he does not think in vain that to the 
universe of opposites on which he works there is a unity 
towards which he may indefinitely progress.* " G.»d has 
no opposite" ; it gives consolation, to the duer, for he 
knows that every result which he brings forth, sharply 
facing either menace or defect, brings him newer tc the 
Harmonised. Well- may we accept the '* poise of thongHfc," 
"Bne giasp," "" the split," " the combination;'^ What 
consolation above all it gives the mfrrtrr ! Haw oppositions 
brad to make us donbfc ! How can there be a purpose in 
so much treason* such eqni vocation, and sock oppreaqja* 
as, we see r 1 How is it possible thai thai* can be anything 
so mean ? Surely here, if any w her, is God's Opposite 
Yet even here the old Persian's wairi. holds good. God 
niiuutsj the eafcif an the only being that can define the sooaV 
That good is somewhere, fwnd all ol ml will be sure soma 
day to find it out. God has no opposite, and He perhaps 
never makes us more acutely sensitive to His Goodness 
than when He permits u» to recoil and disgust from what 
seems the contradictory opposite of all that He garni be. 



* B*g»l ""' twn in SaaMgaMI vkm a marete ela* besnl^r his 
-is set m the- f ai i al g of the hoots wftawj oh/mum to «« hit 



•tJepaaawfcoefc !5, page 19B: I have not folfiowed Sfr W/nacrd'a 
aaaS*"ia>|W>u>B**« unC effective translation litamMy, but I aave 
Vtt wntbst*. 
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(Continued from page 221.) 

{Objection) :— Parames'vaia being thus mighty and 
extremely merciful, why should He not instantane- 
ously cause the Karma of all jivas to ripen and mani- 
fest A i bliss of Moksha'to all alike * 

{Anticrr) : —Yes, Pm-ames'vara is equally benign to 
all- But those of ripe mala (sin) are alone liberated, 
while those of unripe one have still to bidi- their time. 
Though, for instance the rays of the sun ure equally 
distributed, it is only the ripe lotuses that open, but 
not the unripe ones. Tims, Fa< ainesVara, blessed in 
Himself, does everything for the sole benefit of others. 
Accordingly the Purana clearly sets forth the whole 
of the fort-going doctrine by way of showing that 
Parames'vara n all-benign 

" Aa without the sun all this world would be dark, 

, go would this whole world be dark without S'iva. 

Afl without a physician unhappy patients would 

suffer, so Without Siva, the world would be" 



unhappy and suffer much. As medicine is by nature 
an antidote to diseases, so, it is in the nature 
of Siva to be an antidote to all evil of Samsara. 
As this terrible sphere of samsara has been in 
time without a beginning, so, Siva, the Deliverer 
fioin sam?arn, has been in time .without a 
beginning. " 

Wherefore it is possible that Paramesvara, who acts 
only for the benefit of all, engages in the creation of 
the world and cither activities. 
And because of the applicability of all attributes. 01 i 36) 

In slitfrt, whatever attributes cannot be applied to 
Prndhana, to the atoms, to Karma, tu Time or the like, 
Bf'e all of them upplicablo to Brahrjan Wherefore 
it is but right tg s»y rbat Hrahmau. who is.abov« all, 
is the cause of the creation of the world, mil so oti 

End of the first L'<'td<t in the jocund AtlhyAgq 

SKCOMJ PA'DA. 
Adhikarana. I. 

The inferred (Jradb&'na) cawiet:be (the cause), beeanes then! 
thereTan be so creation ; and because of its possibility 
- {in tie presence of a sentient agent-) "ill !]. 1 ) 

In the preceding l'ida, the Vedantin's own theory 

has been established by answeing the objections 
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raised by the Sarikhya and others on the strength of 
reasoning. Now, again , on the strength of reason- 
in* the S&nkbya and other opposed schools are 
«wticifiw3. Fiist, an'fnquiry is started as jto wbethe* 
th* Sankbya doctrine of Pradb&iia is reasonable or 
not 

The cause of doubt in all these cases is clear land 
may be easily made out. 

(Piiriapaksha:)-^ We Fee that the doctrine that 
Pradhano, is the cause of the universe is alone reason- 
able. For, Pradhaiin is made np of saliva, rajas, and 
tamts This alone is fit to be the cause of the universe, 
inasmuch as we find everywhere its effects ; 
namely, pleasure, pain, and delusion. Such things 
as cloth are pleasurable when found, as serving us 
to cover our bodies with. When taken away by 
others, they are sources of pain. When neglected 
as serving no purpose they are committed to oblivion. 
As pleasured etc. are thus constant in all things, the 
cause of the universe must he Pradhana, made up of 
the three gunas or constituents. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : 
Pradhana is not the cause of the universe, because it 
is insentient. To explain : We see that a piece of 
wood or the like, when not acted upon by a conscious 
agent, can be effectual in building a car or a palace; 
and we see that when acted on by a conscious agent, 
some effect is produced. Wherefore Pradhana, not 
governed by a conscious agent, cannot be the cause of 
tho universe. As to the allegation that pleasure etc. 
is constant in all effects, we say that it cannot be, 
because pleasure, and the like are internal i. e. sub- 
jective, whereas the cloth etc. are external, i. e>, 
objecti-e. Wherefore the theory that Pradhina is 
the cause is not consistent with reason. 

A question is raised and answered : 

(If 70c say it can be the cause) ai milk and water 
(we say) jveu there (it Is not so), (II, iilS), 
(Objectkn): — Just as milk and watei become curd 
aud hailstone without being acted on by a conscious 
agent, so Pradhana ci._i become the universe. 

{Answer) : — No, oven there, the reason cannot hold 
good ; for milk and water, being insentient objects, 
fall within the sweep of our ; aference. Moreover, 

And because, when It Is Independent, the opposite state 
can never come about (II- 11, 3). 

If the insentient being can evolve effects without 
being acted on by a conscious agent, then creation 



t will be constant, and there can be no pralaya or 
dissolution, the opposite of creation. Wherefore, the 
-insentient caijnot be"the tausi of Ahe ueiveMe. 

It e&nnit even baas in tatf-eswjjf gras^ (eatejsbj^a cow), 
because of failitrc elielibertlHIL 1^1), > «,, 
It does not stand to reason to contend that, nlte'Ehe 
grass enten by a cow becoming 'milk, Pradhana, 
though insentient, can be the cause ; for, since wo 
find.-no transformation into milk in the case of grass 
eaten by a bull or not eft tea by any being, even grass 
must be acted, on by a conscious .agent?; 

(If yon say it is possible) as in the case of man and loadstone, 

(we reply) even then (it cannot be) (II- il. 5). 

(Objection) :— The Purusba^causes Pradhana to act 
by his mere preaenoe, though tha latter is insentient, 
like a lame man leading another who is blind, or like 
a loadstone causing iron to move. Thus there is no 
necessity for a conscious entity. 

(Answer) -. — Even then, it is not possible for 
Pradhana to act, since Porusba remains unaffected. 
The lama man and the loadstone do undergo a certain 
change by way of teaching the way or by way of 
being taken to tha proximity of iron, and so on. 
Wherefore, mere presence of the immutable Purusba 
cannot account for Pradhana's activity. 

Also because of the InerpllcaMlity of (the relation) ai the 
mala (and the subordinate) (II- 11. 6). 

The Sankhyas say that the universe comes out of 
the Gunas which become related tD each other as the 
main and the subordinate, when one of tbem gets an 
ascendancy over the others. This relation, as the 
main and the subordinate, assumed to "oome into 
being at the time of creation, cannot be explained, 
inasmuch as the Gunas whinh attain to a state of 
balanoe during dissolution, undergo no disturbance 
whatever. For this reason also,, the creation of the 
universe cannot be properly accounted for according 
to .the theory of Pradhana. 

Eves when Inferring to the contrary, (It is inexplicable) 
because of the absence of the power of Intelligence 
(ll.il. 7). 
Even if you infer that Pradhana ante otherwise 
than in the manner referred to, the theory will atittv 
be open to objection, inasmuch as, in the absence of 
intelligence, Pradhana is not Capable of the intelli- 
gent plan (we find in the creation of the inverse). 
Because, even when assumed, It serves no purpose (II. U. 8) 
If any purpose has to be served by assuming 
Pradhana, we may assume it some how or other* 
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T%wre » nopBTpose whatever served by the assnmp- 
«k»B, For, Paras ha being immutable, ho cannot be- 
-•flew bud by -way of perceiving' Pradhana or undergoing 
*oy ether change, and the i-ftfoue it is not possible to 
maintain that Pumeha becomes subject to enjoyment 
and suffering by ascribing to himself the properties 
of Pmdh&na and that he attains liberation by rigbt 
discrimination thereof. Wherefore, in the absence 
of all purpose, there is no need to assume Pradhana. 

And -erring to mtra&lotlbu. It is waouni (U. ii. 9-) 
We see a thousand contradictory attributes assumed, 
snob as that Peruana is the perceiver, the enjoyer, 
immutable, and so on. For this reason, too, Kapila's 
theory is qnit« snsonnd. x 

Adhlkarana 2 

Thus it has been shewn that the doctrine of 
Pradhana being the qause of the universe has no 
support of a proper authority- Now this adhikarana 
prooeeds to refnte the theory which maintains that 
alums (paramimia) are the cause of the universe. 

TOut is big or possessed of length (eomes ant of) the ihort And 
inflaltefrimal ones (II. ii 10)- 

Herts a doubt arises as to whether tbe theory which 
maintains that the atoms are the cause of tbe universe 
is consistent with reason or not. 

{PwrvapaksKa) : — The doctrine of Pradhana not 
admitting a supreme Lord (Parames'vera) governing 
the universe, it is no doubt opposed to reason to 
■MHttfjin. that Pradhana is the cause of the universe. 
But, the theory that atoms are the cause of the 
universe is supported by reason. To explain : When 
tins universe is in a state of dissolution, on Parames'- 
- vara, -conceiving a desire to create, by Karma of the 
sentient beings is indnced first activity in the motion' 
less atoms. In virtue of this activity" one atom 
conjoins with another atom, and from that conjunction 
a dvyanuka, i. e., a molecule composed of two atoms, 
comes into being. Three dvyanakaa form one 
tryanuka. and so on. In this way the whole universe 
is created. Thne there is m> objection to the theory 
that atoms are the came of the universe. 

(Siddhantu;) — As against the foregoing wetold as 
follows : According to the theory of Kanfida, from 
<rtt of short and extremely email atoms (called para. 
•JsfineH 1 ) are prsdnced tryanukas which possess length 
triable si»B>, anad dvyanuJcas -which are short 



and possess the sifee of an atom. How is this possible ? 
Tb explain : Paraittitmt* sire <?D(fot-d with the size 
called parim&ndnlya, with the size which is smaller 
even ihin an anu or atom. $ut of two such panto-A- 
nus which have not ^hb size even of an anu or atom 
is produced, as the Vaiaeshikas say a dvyanuka (two- 
atomod molecule) which has the size of an anu- 8& 
also, out of the paiaraa.au which are short, a dvya- 
nuka is said to be produced which has no length. 
From out of three such dvy»nukas, they say, is born 
a tryanuka which possesses length, but not the siao 
of an atom (anu) Alljthrs is inconsistent, because is 
is opposed to their theory us to whit takes place in 
the qualities oF the cause. Parts of a whole, having 
each six sides, combine with one another and produce 
that whole which is bigger in size than any one of 
the parts. Since paramanus have no sides, they 
cannot combine together to produce a bigger sub- 
stance. Whorefore the doctrine of parau&nns is 
unsound. 

The Sutrukara points oat another fhconaistency : 

In either way, no activity ; hence its absence- (11 ii H). 

Because of the absence of first activity in. atoms, 
there can be no conjunction of atmos, caused by that 
first activity. If the activity be independent of the 
ripeness of the adrishtas (Karmas) of the jivas, then 
activity may arise in the atoms even before the 
Jivas' adrishtas become ripe. If, on the other hand, 
it should depend on the adrishtas of the Jivas, then it 
cannot be that those adrishtas produce -activity in the 
atoms only on certain occasions. No suoh quality as 
ripeness residing in the adrishtas is ever perceived 
by as. On tbe other hand, we can say that an act 
becomes ripe only when and where accordjng to the 
sruti enjoining the act, the act is destined to produce 
its effect. Those acts as to which do specific time is 
mentioned, become ripe in the absence of all other 
acts which are stronger than the act and obstruct its 
natural course. Adrishtas are by nature, sue -slend 
to produce effects in accordance with the acts of which 
they are results. Wherefore it is not possible* to 
suppose that acts, done by the infinite number of 
souls, as productive of fruits of different sorts and at 
different times, become ripe all at one time and in one 
form. Hence the untenability of the doctrine of 
atoms as the cause of the universe. 

There is again another inconsistency, tu tb* suirra- 
kara says ; 
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And be»ue it likewise (involves the fallacy of) iafinality. 
a owing to the postulate of semava'ya fl' ■ Si- *»)• 

A relation called sawifli'flya or intimate relation la 
postulated. Hence an inconsistency. — How ?- — Even 
IS the case of samavaya, as in the case of jiti ( genus) 
and gunas (qualities) — the postulale being that these 
are supposed W become related to the substance by 
the relation of samavaya — we will have to postulate 
a separate relation by which samaviija may become 
related to the substance, and so on. infinitely. This 
involves the fallacy of anavastha or infinite regress. 
Hence another inconsistency in Kanada's doctrine. 

(Tie members conjoined nut also ls> quite eternal, because, 
" (Samava'ya is constantly) present- (H- "■ 13)- 

It is postulated that samavaya is an eternal relation ; 
aud this -is not possible uuless the members related to 
each other by saniaviya are also eternal. Thus, it 
would follow that the puna and the whole made up of 
those parts are also eternal. Wherefore the theory is 
unsound. 

And as endued with colour etc, the reverse, must be the ease 
as we find: it i n eiperienee. (II. ii. 14). 

It is here postulated that paramanus possess colour 
etc. Then they cannot be eternal ; for we find that 
pots etc. which are possessed of tolnur etc. are 
perishable. Wherefore also, the theory is unsound. 
And because of Inconsistency in either way (U. ii 15). 

If, to avoid the conclusion that paramanus are 
perishable, it be postulated that they are devoid of 
colour etc, then it cannot be maintained that all 
qualities in an effect are produced by those^inhering 
in the cause. If, again, with a view to maintain 
this, it be postulated that the paramanus are endued 
with colour etc, this postulate would lead to the 
undesirable conclusion that they are perishable, and 
so o»i. Tins, in either c:ise, Kanada's theory is open 
to objection and is therefore unsound. 

Having no following, it has to be aside altogether (U. ij. 16). 

The Sankhya theory, though opposed to S'ruti and 
reason, is accepted by the orthodox followers of the 
Vedic doctriwe in some points, such as satkaryavada, 
the doctrine which maintains that the effect exists in 
the cause even before vis mninfestatiou. Kanada's 
theory being, on the other hand, not accepted in any 
of its pans, those who seek Ifoksha should neglect it 
altogether. 

Adhikarana 3 

la both the causal aggregates, it (the aggregation) cannot 
take place. (II. ii- 17) * 

The theory of the so-called Vedic systems has been 



refuted. Now, the theory of the Don- vedic systems, 
will be refuted. First the question is started as to 
whether the doctrine of aggregates, as propounded. 
in the Buddhistic systems,, can be Upheld by reason 
oc not. 

Purvapaksha : — It is reasonable. They propound 
the. doctrine as follows : 

There are two aggregates, external and internal. 
The external aggregate comprises" earth etc. The 
internal one comprises the mind and its function*. 
The whole universe consists of the two aggregates. 
To explain Pramanua aie the cause of the externa*; 
aggregate. They ace of four sorts, those of earth; 
of water, of light and of air. Out of these aimaltatie- 
ously combining together, the externa^ aggregate is 
bom. Of the internal aggregate the cause is the five 
skandhas or bodies. These Skandhas are respectively 
composed of forms (rupa), feelings (Vedana), ideaa 
(Vij nana), names (eanjna) and tendencies (samskftra) 
as perceived by the mind. The Rupa-skandha, the 
body of forms, is composed of sound, touch, colour 
and the like- When, manifested in thought they 
constitute the Vijnana skandha, the body of ideas. 
The pain caused by this last forms the Vedani- 
skandha, the bndy of feelings. Devadatta and other 
names compose rhe Sanjna-skandha, the body of 
names. The latent impressions of these make up the 
Samskara-skandba, the body of tendencies. Out of 
these combining together, the internal aggregate is 
formed. Thus in the doctrine of aggregates there is 
no inconsistency whatever. 

As against the foregoing we explain as follows 
The theory that the two aggregates are the cause of 
the universe is untennable. They (the buddhists) 
hold thai everything is momentary. How is it possible 
for momentary things to form an'asrjrregate. The 
causes existing only lor one moment, they vanish as 
they come into being aud are therefore incapable of 
producing any effect. 

If you say that it la possible because (avidya' and attachment) 
are the cause of each other, (we gay) no, because uridyl') 

cannot cause aggregation (II, II. IS) 

(The Buddhist) — The avidya which regards the 
impermanent as permanent, and such feelings as 
attachment, are the cause of each other, and thus* 
aggregation becomes possible. 

(Vedantin) :—No, for avidya cannot cause aggre- 
gation. The mother-o'pearl cannot actually sdrve the 
purpose of silver, by mere avidya, i.e., yrhen the 
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fliC*l«r-o''penri is only mistaken for silver. To one 

who knows the truth, the avidya vanishes tbun and 

there, and then no attachment or anything of the Bort 

caused k by avidya can possrhJy arise. Wherefore the 

theory that the aggregates are the cause of the 

universe cnnnot stand. 

The sntrakara adduces another argument : 

And became of the disappearance of the first at the birtB 
of the second (II. 11. 19) 

ifecause when the second moment of a pot comes, 

the first moment thereof has disappeared, and because 

abtrar* exists ever the same as the cause, everything 

may: be produced everywhere and at all times. 

If not existent, there li a contradiction of the hypothesis. 
if otherwise, there is a simultaneity (II. ii. 20-) 

If the cause does not exist, when the effect arises, 
then it will be contrary to tbe hypothesis that ihe 
sense-organs, light and such other auxilinry circum- 
stances produce cognition- Now, if the cause were 
to abide till the effect is produced, then two pots* 
would be simultaneously seen in one. If the cause 
were not to abide till the effect is produced, then the 
contact of senses with objects will be simultaneous 
with the (resultant! cognition. 

Cessation accompanied with en set of thought and :eesa 

tin unaccompanied with an act of thought cannot 

be ettsjllsaoa, because there Is no interruption 

complete. 

Cessation means destruction * without leaving any 
residue. This is not possible in either of its two 
alleged forms, gross or subtle. For, the destruction 
of a pot'for instance, consists in its being reduced to 
the state of fragments ; and thus something continues 
to exist when the pot is said to be destroyed- Where- 
fore tnomentariness otathings cannot be established. 

» Became of Its being objectionable in either way (II- ii 22 )■ 

Whether it be that what has come into being is 
reduced to nothing, or that something seines out of 
nothing, in either case the theory is open to objection. 
Fo^it is not possible for any thing to come out of 
nothing; and what comes out of nothing must itself 
be nothing. As the theory is open to thest objections, 
it is untenable. 

Hot rren as to Aitsa there being ne difference whatever 

or a 13). 

Even sk&s'a cannot be regarded as a nonentity, 
in asmuch as our uncontradicted experience testifies 

• It being held th*t & pot us it dieted at the previous moment 
and it* idea an neossaur cmhi for a pot and iii idee to sriar at 
a given moment. 



to its reality as the element wheVe the hawk and 
other birds can fly. 

And became of recognition 'II. ii. 24). 
Also because of recognition, momentariness cannot 
be established. "TbiSis (the same as) that"; thus, 
by the relation of opposition between tbe two w,ords, 
' tins' and 'that' we come to understand that one 
and tbe same thing can exist in the past as well as 
in the present. It is the contact of the objects with 
the senses of the man, who retains the impressions of 
a former experience, which has given rise to this 
recognition. Wherefore, as propounding such doc- 
trines as that all things # are momentary, the theory 
which maintains that the aggregates are the cause 
of the nuiverse is quite incoherent. 



Adfilkarana. 4. 

Of those who bold that external objects have «n 
independent existence, the theory of those Buddhists 
who hold that the cow and the pot and the like are 
perceived by the senses lias been refuted. Now the 
sutrakura proceeds to refute the theory that the 
existence of external objects has only to be inferred 
from our cognitions thereof : 

Not (an attribute) of the non-existent, became it is never seen, 
(II ii, 25), 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the contention of 
some of the Buddhists that tbe existence of an exter- 
nal world is to be inferred from our cognition is 
consistent with reason or not. 

PvTvapaksha : — From a variety found in the cogni- 
tions, the cogniser has only to infer a corresponding 
variety in the external world which impresses its foj-m 
on the cognition and theu disappears. 

Siddhiintaj — This does not hold good ; for, an 
external object is admitted to exist but for a moment ; 
and we have seen nowhere any "attribute of a non- 
existent object which has vanished o"ut of sight 
attaching itself to something else. 

Then even the indifferent would attain the end (II. ii, 26). 

It being admitted that everything is momentary, 
it would follow that one performs an act while another 
reaps the fruit thereof ; so that even to those who 
mats^ no effort at all everything will accrue. Thus 
this theOry»is very hard to explain. 
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An n maraud 5, 

(Tit external «bj*rt eannot be) an-eaieteal, became w* 
perceive U- (II U- an 

Here * doubt arises as to whether the pure Vijoa- 

navida is consistent with reason or not. 

PjirvdpoJb><«;— It is reasonable. For Vijnana 
(cognition) ia its various forma is alone real- Exter- 
nal objects are not re*], in asmuch as, in svapna, we 
find all experience brought about by the mind alone 
in the absence of external objects. Similarly, the 
Jagrat experience can be explained, Wherefore 
Vijnana alone is real. 

As agiinsl the foregdiug we hold as follows It is 
not possible to maintain thai external objects do not 
exist- for the external object enters into L-onsoiousnesS 
as its object which the perceiver has to take note of 
as expressed in the words " I know it." When con- 
sciousness is spoken of as patting on the form of an 
object, it simply means that the person is thereby 
enabled to ktfbw the particular object as it is and act 
upon that knowledge. 

As to the contention that, on the analogy of svapna, 
the jagrat experience is void, the Sutrakara says ; 

tht account of a difference, It is net lib Bvap'na etc- (II, il- 28). 

Unlike svapna and th« like, tho Jagrat consciousness 
is not illusory, inasmuch as the "latter differs from the 
former in so far as there is no defect in the sense- 
organ and the jagra6 consciousness is never falsified 
by- subsequent Experience. Wherefore it cannot be 
that vijnana alone is re.-il. 

The Gutrakara adduces another argument : 

There can lie <n« cbghitiin without an object,) « iVhat never 
bean is found. (It Is, 29) -1 

Mo cognition eaa possibly exist without a co.'res- 
pondmg object, since such a cognition is never met 
with in experience. It is quite possible that even the 
Svapnic cognition his an object corresponding to it. 



Hence the incongruity of the theory that cogttitTOBB 
alone are real. 



AUhlkarana 6 

And became cf its Incongruity In every way (II, 11, 30) > 
The question raised in this' adhikarana' for settle- 
ment is whether the doctrine that everything is void 
is reasonable or not. 

PArvapak8kd:—-Lt is reasonable. It may be explained 
as follows . The aniveree as a whole is not existent, 
because it is falsified by other experience. Neither 
is it uon-existeut, because' we are conscious* Of it. 
Neither is it both existent and non-existent, asebbh 
a conception involves a contradiction. . • We cannot 
say it is neither existent nor non-existent^ since inch 
a conception is impossible. Ob the MlWr fraud all is 
a mere void, nut coming under any one of thtt four 
alternatives. Its appearance ae an objeri of seruaous 
perception is due to aamwiti, avidya or illusion-. 
Hence the soundness of the theory of Nihilism. 

Siddhi'mta : — The doctrine that everything ia void 
is untenable — Why ? — For, as when we speak of tne 
universe being existent, so wheu we speak of it as 
non-existent or something else, the subject spoken of 
cannot be a non-entity; and accordingly the words 
sat and asat, existent and non-existent, as well as the 
ideas cotresporidihg to them, all refer to a really 
existing— entity spoken of as subject to the mutually 
opposed conditions of existence and non-existenoe. 

As to the contention that the fact of the universe 
becoming an object of sensuous perception is a crea- 
tion of savirriti or illusion, it is ridiculous to -advance 
any such statement. If all is void, who is subject to 
the illusion ? To whom does the illusion present itself? 
Therefore the theory that all is v void is opposed to ail 
experience. 

A. Mahamiva Sastri. 
(To he. continued.) 
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BBADDHA AFD BHAKTJ. 



We quote the following texts from the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads from those -•ollected by Dr. J. Muir in his valuable 
book " Metrical Translations From sanscirt writers," 

1. "Whatever ia done with Knowledge with faith 
"with yog*, is moretfticacious. 11. 1-10 Ubaudog Up. 

2. " They have no faith in that man's sacrifice who' sac- 
rifices without the exercise of faith" I, 6-8-1. T ait, Sam - 
hitar. 

3. " On what are largesses based? On faith; for when 
a man has faith, he bestows largesses. On what is faith 
based ? On the heart; for it is through his heart that a 
man has faith." XIV 6,9. 22. Sfttepatha Brahmana III. 9. 
21. Brihad Aranyaku. 

In the Rig Veda, piety, faith in tbe gods, and devotion 
to their service, are represented as tbe necessary conditions 
of enjoying their favour and obtaining the blessings which 
they are able to confer. I cite the following texts: — 

L 55, 5. '* Men havi faith (sraddadhate) in the fiery 
Indra when be burls agaiu and again bis destroying 
thunderbolt." 

I. 102, 2. " San and moou move alternately, O Indra, for 
tm to behold, that we may have faith (in thee ?)" 

1. 103, 5. " behold therefore this his great force ; have 
faith in Jndra'x prowess," 

I. 104, 6. " Do not, India, destroy our valued eiijoy- 
ment: we hive put faith in thy great power. 7. 1 verily 
believe that faith lias been reposed in thee; do thou, who 
art vigorsus, advance ds to great wealth. 

I. 106, b". " Since I said at first, when desiring yon twain 
(Indra or Agui), this our soma is to be sought after by 
tbe dietieS, — come now,, regarding with favour this our 
true faith, and drink the poured-ont soma," 

VI. 26, £.. " Thou, O Indra, gladdened by acts of faith, 
■and by soma draughts, didst, for the sake of Oabhiti, cast 
-ehumuri into a sleep." * 

VII. 32, 14. " Who, O Indra, can overcome the man 
whose wealth thou ait '* By faith in thse in the critical 
<lriy (of conflict) the hero gains spoil." 



* The rolnineritalar explains this a* meaning that ludra was 
gftddsiied b*/ rites performed witb faith, tot so He Says, "the rite 
Whkh U accompanied by faith h*S real truth-," and he quote* tbe 
Chhandogya Upanished, t, f , 10, *here it la AalH, "whatever is 3bne 
■Pth knowledge, with faith, and with esoteric science, ia more 



In tbe* following texts ibe reality of Indra's existence 
and power is asserted in opposition to- sceptical doubt* :— . 
ii. 12, 5. " That dieadfnl deity, of whom they ask ' wfcere 

is he, ' of whom they say ' he is not,' — be carries off tbe 
riches of^ the foe, as (a gameste*) the stakes ; • put "faith 
in him, he, O men, is Indra." 

VI. 18, 3. " Hast thou prowess, Indra, or not 'f tell ua 
truly. Thy strength, O thou strongest of beings^ wha 
art great by nature, is really existent." 

VDX 89, 3. " Seeking after good, present a true hymn, 
to Indra, if he truly exists. ' Indra does not exist..' 8a ys 
some one ; ' who has seen him ? whom shall we praise ? ' 

4. ■ Bere am I, O worshipper' (exclaims Tndra); 

"behold me here ; I surpass all creatures in greatness," 

• 

See also R. V. VIII. 1, 31 ; X. 39, 5 ; X. 147, 1. The 
following texts also express the pious emotions of the 
worshippers : — 

L 61, 2. " They polished their praises for Indra, their 
ancient lord, with heart, mind and understanding." 

VI. 2d, 5. " These cows, men, are Indra : I desire Indra, 
witb my beait and mind." 

I." 93, 8. " Do ye, O Agni and Soma regard tbe acts or 
the man who worships yon with an oblation, with a mind 
directed to tbe gods, (devadricha manasa), and with batter.* 11 
(The same phrase occurs in I. 163, 12). 

IV. 25, I. " What man, a longing lever of the gods, 
hath enjoyed Indra's friendship to-day ?" 

X. 42, 9. " The self-dependent god provides with opu- 
lence that man who loves the gods, and does not with hold 
his wealth?" The same phrase, ''lover of the gods," deca- 
hama, Occurs also in ii. 3, 9, and iii. 4, 9, and also* in the 
Following verse : — 

X. 160, 3. " Indra does abandon the Cattle of tbe man 
who loves the gods, and with a longing mind, and with hta 

whole heart, pours opt to him libations of soma" 

IV 24,6. " He bestows deliverance ottiHt man who, with 
mind directed to him and nnreluctantly-ftMrsbUt soma to 
longing Tndra: be makes him a compjnh'eh in his fight5." 

VII. 100, i.."That mortal never repents >ho, seeking 
(for pood 1, offers gifts to the wid'e'atwtMhg Vishnu, who 
worships him with devoted mi^. Bud Seeks to gain "an 
gWat a hero." 

* Tbe words of the Original are rijah ivo auti naf i. Yijah ocenra hi 
two passage!, i. 93,10, and ii.Jl2,6, ia eabh of which Saysna asaigna 
to it a different sense, though it matt have the tame meaning is 
both, both id his Wsj»yt A 6. 'f. only says tjat it appears to baa 
(faming eiprewoo. Jf^Jfey in aMinnalatioa of i. Sk, JO, gives ii 
the signiflchtiOD of ".dice," (hrienb and Occident, ii- P. 1ST and note 
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VIII. 2, 37. " Warship, Priysmedhss with devoted 
mind Indra, who is really exhilarated with soma," 

IX. 77, 4. " ThiB soma, knowing (our affairs) and lauded 
by many with devoted minds, will over come our asaai- 
lants." 

V. 1, 10. " Give renown, O Jatavedas (Agni) to me, who, 
a mortal, constantly invoke thee, an immoitel, with a 
laudatory heart (Imdti kirim't) • may I with (or through) 
my offspring attain immortality." 

Vni. 50, 9. " The man, whether learned or unlearned, 
who, devoted to thee, dedicates to thee a word, will de- 
light J-hee." 

Prosperous men are said to flisregard Indra, until ala- 
rmed by display of his might; — 

VIII. 21, 14. " Thou never chooseat. a rich man to be 
thy friend Men intoxicated with wine are hostile to thee. 
When thon makest a sound, thou gatherest them together - 
tbsn thou artcalled upon as a father." 

In 5, 44 the following verses occur :— U.'The Rik verses 
love him who is awake, the Sauian verses proceed to him 
■who is awake. This soma-libation says to him who is 
awake : "I am pleased with thy friendship." 15. Agni is 
awake ; him do the Rik verses love Agni is awake; to 
him do the Saman verses proceed. Agni is awake ; to him 
does this Soma say, ' I am pleased with thy friendship." 

The 151st hymn of the 10th book of the R. V. is addres- 
sed to Sraddha, faith. It is as follows :— I. "Through 
fajth the fire is kindled ; through faith the oblation is offe- 
red,* with onr words we proclaim faith (to be) upon the 
head of good 'fortune t. 2. O faith, make this which I 
ntter a&eptable to him who gives, and to him who desires 
to give, and to liberal worshippers. 3. As the gods cau- 
sed faith in (the minds of) the fierce Asuras, so make what 
we ntter ( be an object of faith) to liberal worshippeis. 

4. The gods Sacrificing, protected by Vayu, reverence 
faith. A man acquires faith through an impulse of the-heart ; 
through faith he gains wealth. 5. We invoke faith in the 
morning, at noon, and. at the setting of the sun-. O Faith, 
inspire us with faith." The Taittiriya Brahmana ii. 8, 8, 8, 
adds another verse: "Faith dwells in (or among) the gods; 
faith is the entire universe ; with an oblation we exhalt 
faith, the mother of what we desire." The same Brahma- 
na, has the following verses in ii. 12, 3, i H: — 



31, 



is well 



•3, That is, according to Ytml-a NiruVta IX. 
■kindled," " is well offered." 

f I. e., Recording; to the commentary on the raittfcriya 
Brahmana, ii. 8, 8, t> ff., where the hymn is quoted, " Faith is the 
o»nse of good fortune to men." " Sayana in his explanation of 
this hymn, however, defines Sraddha to be '• a particular desire 
which a man has." 



• '■ Through faith a god attains godhead ; faith is divine, 
the support of the world: favouring us, she has come to 
our sacrifice, having enjoyment for her offspring, and 
yielding nectar (or immortality). * "Faith, the divine, ia 
the first born of the ceremonial, the sastainer of the 
universe, the supporter of the world. Her we worship 
with an oblation. May she assign to Us an imperishable 
wftirki, she the ruler, the divine sovereign misstress of all 
that exists." 

In several passages of the Atherva Veda also reference- 
is made to faith. Thus, VI. 35, 7 " I cook this all-con- 
quering Brahmaudaua offering ; may the gods hear me 
who have faith." 

VI. 122,3, (and XII 3. 7), "Those who have faith 
attain to this world." 

IX. ft, 7, and 11, "The goat drives far away the dark- 
ness, being given (offered np) in this world by a man- who 
has faith." XL 2, 28, " Be merciful, O King Bhava, to 
the worshipper, for thou art the lord of cattle. Be graci- 
ous to the foarfooted and twofooted beings of bim who 
believes that the gods exist." XIX. 64, 1, May he 
■fatavedas (Agni), give me faith and nnderstanding." 

The Vajasaneyi Sanhita has these verses about faith. 
XIX. 30 : " By giving gifts faith is obtained, and by faith 
is gained truth." XIX. 77: " Beholding the forms of 
truth and falsehood, Prajapati distinguished them; to 
falsehood he attached disbelief, and to tnjft he attached 
belief (or faith)." 

The following is from the Taittiriya Sanhita i. 6, 8, i, 
He has no faith in what he offers whb sacrifices without 
the exercise of faith. He brings water. Water is faith. 
He sacrifices exercising faith ; and both gods'and men 
have faith in his oblation." See also Aitareya Brahmana 
V. 2, 7, near the end of the section. The Brihad 
Aranyaka TJpanishad Hi. 9, 21 [= Satapatha Brahmana 
XEV. o", 9. 22) thus refers to faith. " On what is sacri- 
fice biised ; on largesses, on whatis large based ? on faitfi 
for when a man has faith, he gives gifts ; so it is on faith 
that lai gess is based ; on what is faith based * on the 
heart; for it has assurance through the heart it is on the 
heart that faith is based/' 

There are many verses about Sradba in M. Bh. XII. 
2308, 2320. See also M. Bh. iii. 12732, and 12734. 

* 4. The commentator quotes here a Smriti verse to this 
effect : " sacrifices offered, gifts bestowed, or austerity practised, 
without faith, are called bad (or null), and hare no existence 
either here or hereafter, O eon of Pritha." 
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GLEANINGS FROM TAMIL POETS : No. 1. 



Th* fragment quoted below, to which I have Added 
• titer*] traosiatton in Kcgi'sh, ia from fl^iiur Qpu> 
uarfiSow* (String of triple gema for Cbidtm- 
bewe), » short poem by Kom«r»gumpam Swami. 
A poem of this- kind, gftu>ica^4G*nemmi, generally 
eoatftiae thirty ttansas felling into tea groups, «ntih 
gfcap oompriatDg three stanzas of different metrical 
tjjrpes. With this extract, it may be intei eating to 
oompare the following from a poem of Archbishop 
Trench:— 

" Some mansnr, when tbeir sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one email speck of dnrk appear 
Id the,r great heaven of bine. 
And tome with thankful lore are filled 

If bat one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy gild 
Tbe darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent *nd pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has in their aid 
(Lore that not ever seems to tire) 

Snoh rich provision mad*." 



Qatrp.*/ Qpl*w Q*w ppQaiaai (je^ci/ii 
QftSSfem Otujt^aca s-QKiGia O pi «' p 

utpjDf Qujtpp QppGs-Qp/F® 
(u«3p««B«i Qu&j/eir jsnSp*mm mff^fsh 
uiarfoif ij:A«R.7 OgnoaeilB 5 d. jr etr n &r 
@j?stjbjp «vtfl«*»u Oufmry^ Qrfimjp 
GW&uym "j^cfjyt© &trsiv l -tt Lapir^/sifr^i 

t*mm*riu i-ip*@ u&jfiB>&r*-i> *tda(Bu> (j)>@«<) 
Q*dts* Qmoruft BimpaS a&&>pG— 



fw«' *«V©^ aiiiQmitruu®Guk 

faujiftmir »i,iSt' Qunutftmi euiemssp 

u>*r*«<_« *<-fap *®upl/*w ^SaiC^ (jf^^i) 
[glgJ.BtJuiBuia^ <2*i*QiSpu Quiii& 
titepLDOBp QfiaSsui gi,«.fl jS/bv0 
w*r§p miifiW(§LD il/h* tt^m-iSp 
jrt- •j»icl;»« &>tfpp Qa;Qpfu 
Qpqpfiru ua>i—pp Qfipfii *i_«yW' 

«/(5u>0u(5Jt C ~p<mm>i emotes QstQ^iBih 
di<$*Qppl<r Oiirw-Oior sSQ&p* *®s<§u> 
eusi'gditjjffj &pu\Sp Ljeifytie QipmSefir 

tB-QOrQupjlKUpp (#)$U.l sSlueQefsfip 

u&jpuiip Qptrig^iyw LJsu&gL^tiQgiip 
Gi/Afftjsv Qfiunf w mt n (JP w sot u u®t£>&.> 

oj/SeBearQjriaa: wg#ipp<r$ QjtrsrdGs. 

(S. B. The bracketed portion I hare not translated, as being 
merely descriptive of Puliyur) 



Many lands a mighty king rales o'er, 
"With ears seeing, with eyes Bpeaking,* 
The tyrant w'.ieel of conquest sending 
Id one direction, then another, 
Not bearing other kiags should own 
The flag, the drum, tbe umbrella white 
(Symbols all of victorious might) — 
Such monarch to his surprise sees 
The wealth of a greater king than he. 
His own less wealth seems lesser stiJJ. 
Him seizes ruinous envy foal. 
Devising raeanst to glut his greed, 
He eats no food and sleeps no sleep ; 
He tastes no joys of women's love ; 
'With saddened heart he oft heaves fortn 
Long sighs of grief and discontent. 
In misery groaning pines he thus. J 
On the contrary, 

A cutter poor that carries wood 

. ^ g 

* This is the Oriental ideal of a potto tste. The kingdom was 
So extensive, that the ruler could not see everything for himself Jjnt 
hod to depend upon the reports st his ministers and viceroys. 
The orders he hud to issue were so many that, in taciturn dignity, 
he signified his wishes by a uod of his haad or a motion of bis eye. 
rjlwwhere^we -have : — 

* c, f. -Emerson ; — " If you own land, the land owns you. 

+ c; /, Bacon : — 

" Princes arc like heavenly bodies, which have much fenera- 
tion, but no rest." 
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From place to* place, and < Tying vends. 

And, with the little enrne'd, lives 

With children all on gruel and greens — 

He, proud of hut/ind trifles few, 

Despising mocks the next-door man, 

Like birn a son of labour too, 

With brag : '* He is no equal of me." 

Thus lives right pleased an<i happy he. T 

Therefore, 

Wealth i» bat the henrt's contentment t 

Desire is ceaseless penury. J 

No bark so sure, as Intelligence^ pure, 

The senses five that has subdued ,|j 

To cross Desire's e'er-wjd'ning sea 

That all the worlds enfolds within, 

And tiny makes the surging main.H 

There Tore, 

Lord of famous Tiger- town, 

Thy saviug Grace if I may claim, 

From gffp of DeH ire-poverty 

That drowns all souls in painful births** 

Iu ice icy me release, 

And grant me wealthtt of knowledge, Lord. 



GLEANINGS FROM TAMIL POETS ;— No. 2. 



N. B. 



• c.f. Gray:— 

" From toil he wins his spirits light. 
From bnsj- da; the peaceful night ; 
Ttioh, from the very want of wealth. 
In Heaven's best treasures, pence, and health." 

f c.f. Miltou:— 

" The mind is it* own plaep. and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of JIpII, a Hell of Heaven." 

J c. f. Buskio :— 

"We complain of the wtuit of many things— we want votes, 
wejwant lvserty, wc want nniunenjeiil, wo want money. Whkh of 
as feels, or knows, that he wants peace ?" 

| Intelligence in which there is no relative consciousnep 
|| c, f. Sir Thomas Browne : — 

^ " Ho who is his ow» monarch contentedly sways die sceptre of 
himself, not envying the glory tocvownnd heads and El oh im of the 
•nth." 

f i. e. by comparison. 

•* e. /. the couplet from Kurrul : — 

0mtjf\j Jeul^u «0#rfl" 

'To all iuuIs ever is Desire the ao/ailing seed of birth * 

+t «■ /■ Coleridge : — 

"Three treasures,— love and lipht 
Aid calm thoughts, regular as infants' breath; 
'And three firm friends, more sore than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death." 



The stanza quoted below, to which a translation 
is added, is from the.?*'^** ««»crf«ir?[*ir4» ("Necklace 
of Fourfold gems for the God of Chidambaram")- The 
poem isaeawas*! umt" contains 40 stanzas, falling into 
ton like groups, each group havirJg fonr smazas of 
different metrical forms. The author is the great 
anciejjt poet and sage, Pattinaththar, abater of ahams^ 
a veritable Carlyle of the paat. Hie poetry is in many 
places characterised by a coarse blontnees of expres- 
sion and a scornful disregard for conventionality, 
delicacy or euphemism. Very often our taste rebels 
offended ; but who shall blame the poet who flashes 
his electric searchlight on some of the filthiest corners 
of human life, if he does so only to wftrnus away in a 
kindly spirit from going perilously near them' 

@Ss»S5p«M #tfujuui . 

,aja>#Giu*<9 wojibS tng«gi izstGio 
Gu&eui'lfl Guftaintfi 
&s&t-GG meapiq fyesti—vt u>eiUDiru> 
yfisar uwfui, Ljasriii&esr iSffllljti 

tS/D&p** tt}pi&u> Quifliuesr s9j»^,gtJ5 
tpehGltyap Q(nf(r$wi£l Solan w&jB*1th 

Qf&tuQu,.*® iSpkGpniGpQs-n® gepmGpii 
teosSaSp GpiHSpif &H<t&ptir iBgrnGfrr 

OsffmisSp Gutit&iQpni UftiL^llSlfl ua$taG(pi 

gsv^^ giiuj a OsQp « i tBeip^sfisr aiiGgnir 

srSattu QvetfajeCffiatfipiiGpirirltriua/r 

Guqr, SssjSsti GufjXm Gptflar 

S'i/wo%^jS& ujimGp umujtli 

GuuLfGfiii Quaes j* Hut-iQappitpfii 

aesG&i QuttajBi tssKsjQuu-ii Qupp 

•t est ee> ir. u.9p jSfii/S L-i far smviasxv OJi^fStk 

J>GP*<5""-'- 1 4™*""' *>-$ «S|Tf-i«;j^ QtQ/QfG 
aiSEpeui'iijp jiretjuriatS ateitjflsBj ^ppw^ui 

LjSPlEoOT (2 u ff 6V 6l{ LO 

^(«o#ajffULi-"fl*>S fidJttkv <2u<r«v«yui 
$«B*uS{9 t8f£/if qswjjju Gut*im{iJ> 
fS&iu u>aap£,m *uen l SGiMt*ejih 

itjptsu &BBti& QfjHet/tfl* Gfi.iph* 
jiaia&)ir gsp&z fijaamu u<Bm$iJ> 
j/pleSA St-0'0 ^rifiiflu Gum 
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Lftpjytr tttrfijf LDifjy LC&.>uit£a 
iotsfin-oin a^ntjav u)obt jjienir®ii 



Hail ! Speak * Hail ! Speak. 

O Erring mind by desire bewildered, 

Hail ! Speak. Hail ! Speak. 

What thin tra sire seen hqt fade from sight, 

And things we eat to fieces turn ; 

What things are rubbedt but change to dirt, 

And things, that meet in time yet part ; 

What things are full do still decrease, 

And ihings rise high but low to fall 

What things are horn soon end in death, 

And things once great to little wane. 

.Nought stands the same. And yet beside! 1 , 

Men born to wenlth, men known to fame, 

Men great in lore, or grnnd in might, 

Men free of gift", men trained to arms, 

Men high of birth or virtuous life, — 

How many such of my tribe have died ? 

Not e-Vn their name endures ; and this 

Dost notthon, Mind, on thought perceive ? 

The false mirage}; (the spectral car), 

A dream in sleepy this lifejl is like, 

A waking life though it is called. 

And, deeming this body*! harder than rock, 

With vicious ones, 



Thou too hast ittfiimoaaly falle.i. 
' Thou art a base thing, straying from 
The righteous path. And errant drawn 
By senses five,* as fisb th»{ takes 
Frsm angle bent the bodke'd bait, 
As moth that seeks the flowing flame, 
As elephant caught by lustful touch, t 
As bird by music sweet allured.} 
As bee by fragrance blown beguiled,} 
Thou hast unconscious nearer! destruction . 
As the stupid worm that weaves fine web 
And tangling itself therein dies, [I 
In bondage caught by chains of Desire, 
L'nkuowing how to a,cr, heart sore. 
Thosi drowsest in this boweled prison, jj 
The Lord that stintless grants his grace 
hi mercy sweet, to those that serve 
And pine for Him unceasing, like 
The calf that yearns to meet the cow,** 
The Lord of Tillai's wondrous dancy,tf 
Thon dost not prnise, adore. 
What thickest thou, my simple mind ? 

N. B 



• The meaning is : — " I wish health to tlirc, mind. Speak arid 
answer me,'' 

t i. c, perfumes, powders etc 

X The mimge was <[uamtly t'uucie'l to he the chariot mi which 
ghosts rule. The iu tinge censes to hi' (seen when we go item ; 
it ie transited ; even su is this life, rf, Aiuiel Man, under his 

moiTnl nsftcc.t, is but a species f>t' ephemera. . .J gt^ed into thy 
great jii.pl&cable abyse in which are swallowed upitllthoac 
phantoms which cull themselves living men. 1 saw that the living 
are but apparitions hovering for a moment over the earth, made 
*int of the psheK of the dead, and swil'tly re-absorbed by eternal 
night, as thu will-o'-tlic wisp sinks into tin' inarch.'' 
| rf, Shakespeare 

■' We are such stuff 
Ah dreaut.s are made of. and our little life 
Ie rounded with a sleep." 
I| c/, Araiel ' — >" To appear, to ahine, u> disappear; to be 
born, to euSer, and to die ; is it not the whole sum of life, for a 
butterfly, for a nation, for a star ? *' 

■ c/, Amiel: — " A bubble of air in the blood, a drop of water 
in tbe brain, and a man is out of gear, hia machine falls to 
pieces, h!i! thought vanishes, the world disappears from him like 
a dream at morning;. On what n apider thread is bane; our indi- 
vidual existence ? Fragility, appearance, nothingneae." 



* Xotc how the fish, the moth, the elephant, the asiwtt bird 
and the beetle are lured to their destruction by tbe five season 
of taste, eight, touch, hearing and smell respectively. 

t The aUasion here is to the mode of catching male elephantaj 
with the help of trained females. Vide Sanderson's "Thirteen 
Veaxs among the Wild Beasts of India," pp. 73 ef wij. 

"Four or five steady females, ridden by their mahouts, irW 

partly conceal themselves with a dark-coloured blanket asthey lie 
ou their elephants' neoke, ore taken to the jnngle wbcro tbe 
single male ie known to be, and am allowed to grate as though 
thay were wild ones, and to gradually approach the male if he doea 

not himself take the initiative When the male can be got 

to abandon himself without reserve to the society of the females, 

they keep in claae attendance upon hfm . The tame 

Delilahs, under the direction of their riders, cloge round their 
victim when he is really asleep, and two mahouts slip off with roila 
of rope and tiethe slumbering Samson's hiuil-lcgK together very 
secure^," 

t The bird (real?) U the Ar.'nn (uIho culled K-'inim. bin: not thn 
pencockV It is a conceit of tne Tamil pui'l* tlutl litis bird i* lured 
and kopf fupciiintcd by sweet music, nod rluir :i jm-i-ing note umkca 
ir full down senseleaa, when it is easily rauixlji 

§ The bee or the beetle, dniwii '»y fcisRUW, »>■ I ho 
fermented honey of the flowers, anil fall* m The ground iuln\irnl«<l. 

'j The rel'erciuv liere is u> the «ilk-wi>nu «hicL iovcik itself 
with threads of silk, or tn Hie euterpilfcir "rf hiim aueli sp'ciea u 
■ he Viini'Bsa [Jrtii-a- This entrrpiilur rov.-r* sninc s|mi1 with ht.yeo 
of silk-thivads. and "a small hillock (J-silk in nuiiiciI, the I imius of 
which is not at all compart." By alternatelv eotill-aelin^- mid 

elongating its bt-ly, it gntshes its himliTiwutt h-trs ag.-.iiiKi the 
hillock of silk, presses against it the bouts* «f irs f< rt. ho ns to get 
tlieui better eutHn^iecl. aurl lets its body fall iti a vertical |HwiHmt. 
The silk-gatherers perhaps kill it thin nml remove (lie eucixma of 
eilk. Vide Figuier'.* " The ln«ect World," pp. 1-Ur ■•(, Sc v . 

•T /. e. tne body having bowels. 

•• Tne cry of the calf to its mother is very pathetic. It sounds 
like ti'e Tamil .vord ' Arnnti ' (Mother). 

tt'Tiltai' is Chidambaram. 'The wondrons Dance,' is thai 
Dance symbolic of Creative Energising. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE GOD-HEAD- 



" Behold : He is tho male, the female aud the neuter." ! 

Tirurachakaiu. 

Very often it happens we have to write upon the 
sarae subject over and over again, and nobody 
need wonder- why this should be so. We eat the 
same kind of rice and dish of vegetables over 
and over again,, day after day; from the year's end to 
the year's end, and yet we never ask wby this should 
be so. The answer is plain that this is the best and 
safest and most wholesome food we require every 
day of our life, for its sustenance and nurture and 
growth. What applies to the -body applies to the 
mind as well. The mind requires also some whole- 
8ome and safe and healthy pabulum for it to feed 
upon, also, every day, nay, every hour ; and you can 
starve the mind, as well as over- feed itj and you 
may feed it on unwholesome and unhealthy food ; 
and these are irregularities which we should avoid as 
we should avoid irregularities in diet. Wholesome 
food, however often we may repeat, ought not to tire 
Bi.y body. And this is necessary for another reason 
also. Man is circumstanced more or less by his 
environment ; all Boris of influences are brought tS 
bear on him ; and these create doubts and misgivings 
even in the most well-regulated minds and the mind 
vacillates from one extreme to the other. It is there- 
fore good that the mind is made to face the same truth 
ever and anon. And ttien, indeed, our memory is so 
weak, we forget what we learnt only y?sterday ; and 
what fails to strike our imagination at one time 
may attract it another time. Besides, errors and 
fallacies are repeated day after day, and it becomes 
necessary to repeat what we regard as truths 
,18 often. As such, we make nn further apology 
for going fully into a subject which we touched upon 



in our Review of " the Minor Upanishads," in our 
"introduction to the Kaivalya Upanisbad, and in 
our article on the Personality of God. Very often 
a controversy is carried on by» 'means of names 
and words, and the whole fallacy lies in the different 
parties to the controversy understanding the word in 
as many different w»ys. We have seen how European 
writers differed in defining the word " Pergonal " a"nd 
" Impersonal "; and we have accepted the word 
' Personal ' free from all implication of limitation 
or anthropomorphism and in the manner defined by 
Emerson, Lotze, Dr. Merach &c. We have also noted 
the different ways of intern reting the word Saguna ;ind 
Nirguna. One calls God Saguna,e,-a6\ interprets Nirguna 
in undoubted and authoritative passages as meaning 
merely " devoid of bad qualities." A«d in this sense 
Saguna must mean full of bad qualifies ; and yet this 
one will only call his God Saguna and not Nirguna ; 
and lie exhibits a clear prejudice against the word 
" Nirguna," thus clearly malting out that his interpre- 
tation is after all only a doubtful expedient at avoiding 
an inconvenient corner. We have however referred to 
its techinical and original and philosophic acceptation, 
in that Guna means the Guna tatwa which is the 
name and characteristic of Mulaprakriti ; and this 
Guna comprises the three Gunas, Satwa, and Rajas 
and Tatfias; and Saguna accordingly means clothed 
with Satwa and Rajas and Tamas, gross material 
qualities, and Nirguna, means freedom from these 
three qualities or gross material ceilings ; and the 
definition of God as Nirguna, and not as Saguna, does 
not therefore conflict with the literal and consistent 
acceptation of the two words, or our idea of God's 
Supreme Nature. By the way, an additional proof 
that our interpretation is correct is^ furnished by the 
fact that the Saguna Philosopher actually clothes his 
God with Satwa-Guna. Comparisons are generally 
odious, but where principles are at stake tRey cannot 
be avoided altogether; and we merely in \ute our 
readers' attention to the two descriptions of God-head, 
given in the appendix to Dr. Muir's metrical transla- 
tions from Sanskrit writers, which are respectively 
summarised from the Swetaswatara Upanishad and 
Uttara-Ramayaua. X.an may omit the uames, for 
they are accidents due to our ancient religious.history, 
and you may give the bare descriptions to our -artist; 
and we have no doubt he will draw two totally 
different pictures. No doubt we admit their Saguna 
conception of God, and as for that any bavana of God 
serves the purpose of the aspirant after a higher path 
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It extent ., on Ibe weU-known pnscipie hud 
4wwA br & JMadFtftdw, " Ckotee the form whith 
■MjjBJ t ywir Ions «w»J," But as we have pointed 
wtt brandy, we do net mawibei ti times tkat 
than « Only a fern, * ayraboi and not the truth 
fceetf, that tmiti it beyond, one'* ordinary ke» 

0«$* Qci*>»*u u»*,#«r.'-;. and that ve» tms vision 
TCpontttoia t u «4W(jjji» u«w *cw(/w«r">, f-'i#»*arj) 
j&igijit* i4&0m *J&* 'yU'ar" ) when leaving our feeling ot 
• I.' and ' Itine ' destroying and annihilating oar Past* 
ns4 Fom natnre *'«■•» S*i_® *.«S.i Osl.$ — 1«« 
O* v*" and assisted by His Supreme Grace i" ■*•>«*<$ 
tM#"),w anwtn the phvce of peace, Nirvana (Literally 
l»*«n<Mru(g-a* air) (peeaivpf) HQt-isp St&mp ©#*fi 

What we, therefore, here wish to lay down and 
impress upon our readers, is that, whatever names we 
tnay toe, f'^M'i** #»<*t*;«»tf nj***!**.**^, ^«S>*« 

0{**ltt0u ty»ift <•'»« «#«*<?<raei 6>#»iLi_*(JiA»" — " Let 
os dJn'fc 1 tike tftoflsnntf names of tie One who has no 
name, no fdrm, notWog"V, nrtKhough we may accept 
tnis_fbnti add that symbol for worship and practice 
(ftadhami), yet we hold rigidly to the principle ihat 
God i» not Aim*, covered by ignorance and matter, 
and God cannot be born as a man and clothed with 
Feakrita fcsalttiea. The rigid acceptance of this one 
nwaajnk alona that God v Aja; {cannot be bom) ought 
M nhrtingasaa std elevate toe Swldnanta from all other 
fom»«f Raligian. A ad the rigid acceptance of this 
oafr'prrlwibto atone moat pee-vent it from ita degenera- 
ting into a superstition, and base idolatry, and man — 
and fetish- worship. One great obstacle to the due 
recognition of the eX^ltance of the Siddhanta is the 
obstacle thrown by certain names. We use certain 
names as denoting God atod as comprising *he 
cmtra6t*mtic attribute* which w* clothe Him with. 
But now can we help it/* We cannot forget otar 
language, and ito past traditions; we cannot 
forget our religions part, however we might 
trv and we cannot therefore coin new names, 
simply because some others want us to do so. And 
what need is wiere for doiog so either? If we use 
certain name*, they were so m»d by 90 per cent of 
the Indian population for tne last St) Centuries, at 

least ta*y **** w ■•"* in tlie ** J * ol the Poi * Iia * * nd 
Itihaaas, they were so used ia t he there of the TJpa - 

r"tf--» 1 sm-wod" Bask or Plains. 



nishsd writers and tbny were so used in the days of thj3 
Vedie writers And seme of these Mantras and vexts 
have been used in the daily' prayer o( everybody. The 
publishers of " The Theoso^hy of the Upanishads" 
recommend to us the following Mantra from the 
Taitriya TJpauishad for our daily prayer. 

"S&tyam prnnam A nan tarn Brahma Anandarupam 

Amriiam yad vibhuti Sbantam Shivant, Advaitam." 

And what is there sectarian about the word 
"Shivwm" herein ? Even an Upaniahad of the Type of 
Ramatspini has this text with the same word, (quoting 
as it does the above Mantra of course), 

" Shivam, Sbantam, Advait&m, ChathvHam maa-- 
yonte" 

There ia one thing about the word " Shivam'' 
Sanscrit scholars say that the word in this form is jut 
aneuter noun but simply as adjective, and accordingly 
translate it as gracious, beniynantf Ac; bat it ia 
remarkable that this word is always used in the 
Rig- Veda and other Vedas and Upanishads in con 
junction with the word Rudra, Sankara, Bava, &a. t 
and to denote the same personality and not any other. 
However this be, the word (&mw) m Shivam used in 
Tamil clearly as the neater Form of Siva or Si van 
(Smiair), as Param (uo-u>) of Para or Paran (um), as 
Brahtnam {tSfjii) of Brahman (t^ruicr), with no 
change of meaning in either form. That this accounts 
for the freqnent change from one gender to another 
in describing the Supreme Being, even in the same 
Mantra, as in the Swetasvatara, we have already point- 
edout That all these names are also declinable in the 
feminine gender without change of meaning, we have 
also pointed out elsewhere. Whether we say Siva, 
Sivarj, or Sivab ; Sankara, Sankaram, or Sankari ; 
Paran, Para*!, or Parai ; we denote thesame Supreme 
Personality. We nse these words and in these forms 
of gender, as these aie all the forms or symbols we 
perceive in thB material uni-sr-erse To ue, there- 
fore, these names are mere names and rothieff 
more ; and we affix therefore no greater impor- 
tance to one" form in preference to another. Though 
Professor Max Muller wonld prefer to call God, 
in the neater, " It " jnd think it a higher name, 
we are thoroughly indifferent as to calling the 
supreme, *s Be, She or It ; and we accordingly with 
M. Manicka Vaehaka praise God, as 
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"Ou« e « JitSGu&ut Qup£<u™ **«**"* 
"Behold! He is the male and the female and the 

neuter." 

These lines will be*'foimd repeated oftSn and 
often in the Thiruvachaksim, Devaram and every 
other sacred vyriting in Tamil. Can lines be quoted 
from writers of any other school ? We dare say no*. 
But the older Upanishads contain similar thoughts 
and that only proves our contention that the Siddhanta 
school but barely represents to day the oldest tradi- 
tions and are the inheritors of the most ancient 
Philosophy. Of all Indian Preachers, it was, the late 
Madakand:ma Yenkatagiri Sastrigal that used to 
dwell on this universal iispect of the Siddhauta in 
"respect of naming Him as 'He' 'She' and 'It' 
and he used to point out that all names of Siva are 
declinable io all the three genders without change of 
meaning, whereas other names do not admit of 
thi^change, ar>d even if they do, the word is meaning- 
less or means something else. We do not know why 
some people prefer the neuter form to the masculine 
or feminine, wheo in fact it stands to reason that the 
tnale and female represent in each the perfection of 
organized and organic form, much more so than the 
neuter forms. If by calling Him.t ' It ' we mean 
to emphasize that God is sexless we must also insist 
that God is genderless and that he cannot be spoken 
of in the neuter gender. And the phrase, " jy*»r 
mierrfi" ' Sripuonabhnusain,' 'He. She, It/ has be- 
come a technical phrase with us (see first sutra of 
Sivajrnanabotliara) to mean the Whole of the material 
manifested universe and its various iroras ; atid when 
flamiug God with words and forms borrowed from 
matter, we cannot avoid using these words. Bat 
the$, the* difference between principle and symbol, 

* And T»c consider th« following Hues from the same 'utterenpe,' 

j.io- 1 . .Jt" ~&? .'J. Jli : 'xancw *^«.v^ Osiltv** 

My Father! He became man, woman and hermaphrodite, the 
Aka.9. and Fire anil thie tibial Cause, and transcending all these 
forjnfl, stands The Supreme Siva of the Body glowing like the 
Flame of the Forest. He is n.- Lord and the King of Gods- 

H «yfi»r^-S? ©ig^JU t&ai'MiL j lT^dis >* aftsfi Civ i 
i»^jf m*-w^£ a^^^sWt^ui Siu^A* 
#flW<wnr ai'0Uitiii SfiB&ar." 
-He became, ' He' and ' She' end ' Ifc' and 'the Earth and Heaven 
and ia different from alt thru? and stands as. my dear Blessed- 
ness/' 

t The gen ins of the English. Language, reflecting as it "does 
the Christian Religion does not allow us to call <jqO, except in 
the moneuline, though of course we h^ve heard rjkqjk they do not 
naoiK to say that God is a male tike man. 



truth and dogmatism, has to be perceived. Ws'tftsd 
to make ourselves clear about this distinction ahovt 
the M Soham or Tatvamasi " doctrine ih' onr last; 
and in the subject weahaAss been 1 elucidating 'above 
a similar distiction has to be perceived, One says, 
'address God always as He'; and if j{pu call him',' It-/ 
he says you are addressing a cold abstraction. 'Ano- 
ther o>laims to have ranched a higher Philosophy hy 
refusing to call Him, 'Him' and bjs calling Him 'It.' 
Both seen to think that there is something degrading 
in calling Him as * She.' But the feeling which in- 
duces the European to lift the female to almost 
divine honors, and the tenderest and most passionate 
of all our emotions which cling round the word 
4 mother ' ought to enable one to realize our ideal of 
God as the ' Divine Sakti,' * Ooe who, St Manicka 
Vachaka s^iys, "is even more loving than my mother." 
('' g-aiiSm Oujfl^ui f <^Kjjr«yapi_iL/ p&QuQw e tar "+) 

Where of course, the trutti is seen, there will be 0,0 
more room for ignorant dogmataitn, and any and all 
these modes of address will equally be acceptable to, 
Him, if instead o( uttering those bare words, we put 
into them, such love as will " make our bones melt," 
and. such as is described by our own Saint, io his 
" Gwapj8p@j$4'fsiisv " "Pilgrim's Progress" (p. 101, 

s d Vol: I.) 

We began our' article with the object of quoting 
from our Lord Manicka Vachaka some passages in 
which he addresses the supreme as ""Si vain" in the 
Superlative Neuter of Prof- Max-Muller and the fort- 
going remarks will be sufficient to introduce those 



"&<ip3*i*Aiu liaGu, GwpiB."% p, 25.^ 

" Praise be to " Shivam" beyond reach of thought." 

"jf&luQfireiraui SuCui," p. 26, 

shivam ! who dwells in the heart of those who 
love Him." 

Qp&i<s ) uiLiQ_pp&ij3 Gasp S«»," p. 12. 

" S hiva m which stood un perceived by Hari, and 
Brahma and other Gods." 

4 Mrs, Flora A^pnie steel speaks of Uma-Hitnavuti .as the 
emblem of perfect wife-hood, mother-hood and mystical virginity^ 
t Consider the following lines also. 

X We give the references from the well-printed and neat edition, 
of ganchi Nagaliuga, Mudallar, 45, Baireginsntt Iaa«> Madras' 
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" MnQuntfii^ Qwamra*" Ibid. 
" Losing 1 •ntfs Tness, became Shivam" 
" pfp*®u, 0mU0&," p. 119. 
" The sweet thiva Padatti" (fhe Mahat padam of the 
Upanishad.") 

"#udi G«»_ffiF ; s«o.o *#igjii pasGi-fir." p. 1£5. 
" I will not touch those who, love not Shivavt." 

" My Father who took roe to 11 is embrace by 
making mo Shivam, after cleansing me of 
my sin," 

These are only a few out of a vast number, and thie 
description is found also in the TJevaia Hymns and 
other sacred writings. Probably, if this aspect of 
Siddhanta had been present to the mind of Prof. 
Max Mailer when he wrote bis introduction to the 
Swetasw stars Upanishad, id refnting the argument 
that the Upanishad was a sectarian one, need not have 
gone to the extreme of trying to establish an illusory 
identity between a Nirgona and a Saguna God, For we 
do not, at any rate, accept the Saguna God as God, the 
Supreme at all ; for the Saguna God is only a god 
in name, but a Paea or sool in reality. And we here 
come to a great fallacy which is the source of a 
very grievous orror The error consists in interpreting 
suoh words as Iswara, Maheswara, Parameshwara ,Isa, 
Isana, Mahesa, r>eva, Mahadeva, Ham, Rudra, Siva, 
Pnrnsha, wherever they occur in the Upanishads, 
Gita Au as meaning the lower or Saguna Brahman, 
**d -seemingly because these names are applied to 
a God who is one of the Trinity or Trimurtie, Brahma,, 
Vishnu, and Rudra., Bnt any ordinary student of 
the Baiva Siddhanta will peroeive that the God they 
worship is not one of the Trinity though called by 
the same name and that their system, speaks of 
limu the Thunyam and chaturtham, both meaning 
foarth, and these thoughts can be piked up from the 
most ancient and the most recent books in Tamil 
and in Sanscrit. The typical passage in the Upa- 
nishads is the one in the Athavvasikhn. 

Dhyayeetheaanam pradbyayithavyam, Sarvam idam 
Brahma Vishnn Rudrendras the saive samprasuyante 
sarvani chendriyanicha aaha bhutais, nakaranam 
K&rananam dhata dhyat* Karanahtu dhyeyas, Sar- 
. vaiswarya Sampannas Sarvfeawaras S^robhurakasa 

madhye ■ Siva eko dhyeya : Sivaukara 

Sarvam aunyat Paritbyaja Bamapta atharvaaikha. 



The first cause, the possessor oi all Prosperity, the 
Lord of all, Sambhu ; He shonld be contemplated 
in the middle of the Akasa &c, &c. 

"Adore the most adorable fsana. Brahma, Vishnn», 
Radra, Indra and others have an origin. All the 
senses originate with the elements. The first cause 
and cause of causes has no origin. Taking another 
book at random, say the Mabimnastotra, which is 
reputed to be by a very ancient sage, in praise of Siva, 
we come upon the following passage also. 

" The mystical and immutable Odo which being 
composed of the three letters, A.U. M. signify succes- 
sively, the three Veflas, the three states of life 
(awaking, dreaming and sleeping); the three worlds 
(heaven, earth and heil;, the three Gods (Brahma, 
Vishnu and Rudra), and by its nasal sound r&rdha- 
raatra) is indicative of thy fourth office as Supreme 
Lord of All, (Parameshwara) ever expresses and sets 
forth thy collective and single Forms. 5 ' 

And we to day only propose to quote-similarpassages 
from only one book and that the Tiruvachakam. 

The first passage is the one occuring on p. 26, 
which we have already quoted in reviewing the minor 
Upaoishads. Lest that the ' three' in this verse may 
be taken to mean Brahma, Vishnu and some other God 
thsn Radra, our saint himself expressly sets forth 
his meaning more clearly in the following verse. 

©j Qp ingulf tJjjA-aefr uili if! a it pptfl-dgfiii wposp 
qpeuiGmti Qaj&iap tytpmaim tytspff 
fw0«ar.& Lflff^T(S|5to un*pQjSiBap.'' n, 32. 

" Him the God of Gods not perceived by the king 
of Gods (Indra ,* Him the supreme kiug of the other 
Triad, who create, sustain and destroy the worlds. 
The Jirst Murti, (the manifest Godlt the Great 
Ancestor, my Father who consorts with the divine 
maid. Consider the following passages also. 

(ptVjOyJfflr (COjlftS) QppgfinSiu Qfipg&^Cv 
SJsgto&au Sf^fs&srtj Gu^sOuq^is ^eaptSor 
cocv^Ssr sioeraufiar ilb£v&ild ufjSiu&ir." 
" Aim, Tfc- more ancient than the Triad, The End 
(of all things), and yet one who lasts behind all things, 
the one with the braided hair.J the king of oar loved. 

• Lite ghee id butter milt, after churning with knowledge and 
love- 

t <■]'■ the n'ory in lbs KenopanieLiad about Iudra and other Gods 
being unable to know Brahmaa and being taught by Ulutt Hiluaraii 

{God's grace) about the Supreme Brahmim. 
J KapUidin of the Rig-veda. 
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city Perundarai, The HeaTenly God, and the contort 
of Cms." 

y(»«'j» G*r&ti ijiiifrfpiw Qt-it^umiaif 

tcfGmij* G#ip*4ie aiir&aj(£ti fifiu^ajnf 

in She following passage. He is identified with the 

Triad, in the same way as He is often identified with 

all the works of His creation, Earth, Air, Water &c, 

though those very passages say at the same time that 

He is not to be identified with the creatnre and created 

things, a doctrine which clearly cannot be mistaken 

for Pantheism, Asa Christian writer points out, the 

Doctrine of Immanency of God in all nature is qmte 

-consistent with our idea of the Transcendency of God. 

" ijmnfievsfLo'S a^OKf.fiiS^rQLBSf^eisr. p. 79, 

He became the Tripl? Form (of the Triad), and 

yet remained the one who could not be perceived by 

bhe*miud. 

'' <jp*,#*®«y Qfitf.tyjit&m yaijogSiuia 

" Himself the Beginning, the middle and the end, 
Him whose beautiful " Mahat Padam " could not be 
perceived by the 27n-tre." Also the following parages. 

Q#ii)fiu@LoiTfflr QmiskLaeicim utpm^.f,nttk f 
Q*u\4«sGugea ertbQuQunrar Gpwi&svQt&mffi, p. 91. 
" He of Ariir, whom even Hudra, and Brahma and 
Vishnu, praised as ' Our king, the King of Gods." 
(tptt&ajQppeu .%®e£ jSjg/iLiUH! gpuj 
Qp£uQU>/&@eQ' luaminLDgp^euni," p. 95. 

Thou" becomest the Foremost, the Beginning, the 
Middle, aud the End and wert not understood by the 
Triad, aud who else can know thee." 

" (TfinfiQfi^d^, BDUjtiLjsigks<ajLi> (^oej iid(S)Qw expat <j 
eutfitypGsi,." p 97. (85 si 

Tbe Impartite First, the First cause or source of the 
five senses, (the material universe) , the Three Gods 
Tri^d, and myself (Soul)." 

Gs^iGfSisis QiOiLiG^fUSa' QparQuq^ft^Bcp ^eiuassr 
»y «d ft a jfl lc/SI^uj ft ^) Qp£§vnajeun&v % £ ftpVjfQujirfiir 
iLiiraiO'l&fP'i JfSHuesr jJ luflQujn^.oeznf (?»<r gjtuitfB 
£t aj l£ it i& en ft <F,<? ^ *)' qi. a -S ssar<g; C# «& eS in sh „sBff mi—mG j>." 
(" God of Gods. God of Truth, The Lord of South 

Peru tit «fai 
Tbe Lord of Miss, The first (iiusr whom the Three 

cannot know. 
The G'.orious one wlioni none can knuw saw those that 

love 
Hie pure bloom-like feet my lnwldnes ~cck aodghnify, ) 



" Qpm/0 Qpuuj* (jo»C3 *P°(9!fi** 
GBB/ajMjiGjt €ui0tfimjp miti sp«>smt 

("Tbe Lord Siva, unknown by Devai all, 
The Three and Thirty-three — 
He that rides the Bull — 
His holy feet if here we seek and praise, 
Our bliss will sore increase") 
Yes, nothing can be truer than the thought express- 
ed in thie Terse. 

The Highest conception that we can ever reach of 
God, describing as it does His inmost nature, and of 
course the only way we can know Him, is that god is 
Love and Blessedness. Shivam.* 

And such a great scientist as the late Prof. Romanes 
has asked with truth.- — " What has all the science or 
all the philosophy of the world done for Ihe thought of 
mankind to be compared with one doctrine ' God 
is Love'." 



" PURRAPORUL VENBAMALAI. 



(Cviitiuund frvm page 229.) 
§ 4. Omens, 
This speaks of omens which are contiuualry referred to 

llBI*. 

Vkksk 4. 
■' In the little town encircled with barriers, at eventide, 
while our people staud around with clasped hands, she [the 
wise women of the village] speaks, and would say, ■« Bring 
forth toddy from the jar in the staud' ; but really says, 
1 Bring the large-eyed cow from the shed.' Therefore, O 
thou who bear 'at the Lent huw in thy mighty hand the 
victory is ours, "+ 

jj Titvy »t)j,n(L 

The raiders armed with hows, and so styled in Tamil, 
Ploughmen of the Bow' (cf. Km mi. $72), gu forth 

through the stony wilderness to the hill fortress of those 

whose cattle thej are bent on carrying off. 



•TIir word Knurl i, n favourite wmil with Si 1 Tiru miliar and 
otlit'is means blbt) litui-ily tin- Hlissfull : mill onr render;; have to 
consider why wo ,.mf cull the (treat Bull (1'hhu) in front or Hod by 
the .smno ltumo Xautli. 

^ Here '-■- siiunl. cunslicil' ^ - i ».*>»■-■=' c«<lilr from 

tlmjjai*, or " hiiv'-iypd anil Tor they litanl m-.-'tow 1 : so she 
si'i-itiril tos:iy, lliiu^ tlii' lai^i'-i'vcil emv rrom tlic fotit.' The n nil 
an- ni-il iuvoliintiii'ilv ly lln- misi;ikt of ii loiter {■' for 0. to urgu 
th. m tn the raid 
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Tbrh: 5. 
" like death's satellities, bearing the cnrved bow in thsii 

Ml hands, 
followed by flocks of vnUarea they go forward ! 
Their minds fixed tm the station, -wiere the herds cf cattle 

ere found, 
they make for the bill whereon the long bambnt wave." 

5 6 The Scout*. 
The raider* send forward trngty spies to ascertain the 
precise position of the bell •Bearing herds, and the number 
of the warriors to whom these belong. 

Verss 6. 
" Our friends have gone forth in the deep darkness to 

aaooi lain, 
the place of the herds, and their number, and the hosts 
bf the bowmen who defend t.hem, O eagle-eyed warrior 

king, 
with honey-dripping ; ,wreatb, and hero's jewelled anklet 
deckt ! " 
The. raiders lie hidden in the dense junp'e at the foot 
of the hill, while the scouts make their way through the 
darkness np the gorge, to spy out tbc dwelling-places of 
those against whom the foray is made. 

§7. The Fart Sitrronnded. 
The raiders Bui-round their enemies fortified dwelling 
on the crest of the hill, and set guards to prevent egress 
on every side ; and this is done in the silence of the night 
unknown to the unsuspecting objects of the attack. 

Vesm 7. 
" None from heuce shall scape ! Liks tires of the day of doom 
the enemy came forth at dawn. Their power is spent. 
The stealthy marauders have surrounded every port 
none of the beleaguered, ones shall issue forth." 

Aft* a short but fiery contest the attacked have retired 
wi thiii their stronghold, which In straitly besieged. 

§ S Thi- Storntiuii uj ll,r Hill-forl 
The raiders, urging on their swift-footed horses and 
bearing aloft their bent bows, storm the fort, which is soon 
enveloped in flames. 

Vkksk £. 
" If ate lends them help ; while herce Hre rage* they shout : 
they rnsh on regarding no obstacle ! In the broad daylight 
those fall that living never knew defeat ! With jewelled 

anklets' sound 
and deadly bows the raiders storm the mountain fort. 

§ 9. The Se6*» itf ihr Cattle, 
Having overcome and taken the stronghold, the victori- 
ous heroes seiise the whole herd — buljs and cows and calves. 

VrksK i*. 
# " Like a congregation of spotted tigers, in tin- town 
in midmost of the fjiiiiW<H-ei>eiirled upland plnin 



they take possession of the assembled herds, and round 

about 
stand steadfast to repel all who would set them free. 

§ 10 The FigJif around the Herds. 
Now muster on all sides the clansmen of the attacked 
people wearing wreaths of Karanfhai (*ffz™*, a species 
of Basil, bearing a dark purple flower). Thin yrreath is 
"worn by the hands that come forth to rescue the stolen 
cattle and repel the raiders. The whole subject is mow 
fully treated in the second Padalam. 

Vehsnk 10- 
" Those, who came to retake the herds from the raiding 

host, have fallen ; 
the vultures have swooped down upon the corpses of the 

slain ; 
their dark clouds are like tho.se of the arrows reeking witt 

blood, 
that the foeman, fearful as those of the cruel bowman death? 

hare sent forth. 

§ 11. The Cattk- drimi of vt-tr tir Wold*. 
The raiders, to elude pursuit, drive oMhe heard quietly 

through wild unfrequented paths. 

Vkrsk 11. 
" 'Let the cattle graze, and lest awhile in quiet companiou. 

ship': 
thus spake the bow-bearing, jewel -ankleted hero, 

though he saw 
the rescuing host rnshing after. Jike water from a lofty 

hill ; 
and so they paused under the shadow of the mighty crags'" 

§ 12. Tin- Unithrf lietnrty 

The relatives t>f the raiders rejoice :tt the retuyi of their 
hero with the spoils. 

Vhl.'SK li. 

" first come the cows with their hanging dewlaps : 
then come the bulls with their blues, masses of Iiuir. 
The warlike drums sound out, and the wood land maid* 
wao feared for their loved ones h:til the signs that show 
them safe." 

§ l:{. Tin- rijH.il lii'fii;/lil ttimu: 
While ihe'diunis sound out. and the whole town is in 
a state of eager expectation, (lie raided herds ciiloMlie 
village enclosure. 

Vt:t;sK la. 
The hero's spouse, with shining rows of teeth an J mere 

liL-auiy, 
sees her hero crowned with wieaths midsl which the 
* beetles ho in ! 
Her heart-swells with gladness as she beholds the herds 
with tinkling belli tilling ihe open spaced of the villuge." 
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This is sang of in PJ&ftf., 262 :- 
" firing out the bnried toddy ; slay the nuns ; 
in panda I thatched with green leaves, with slender (bambu) 

posts, 
Ihvishly strew fine sand froji river-bed 1 
My Lord, whofirst led the charge ngtinst thefoeman's van, 
comes home in rear guarding the captured herds ; 
1m faitbfull comrades march, more wearied than himself." 

This is a song of Madura. Did even the Pandi Icings 
imdolge in these sports P See also P.N.N., 297. 
§14 Division of the Spoils. 

The raided herds of cattle are distributed among tho 
successful soldiers according to each one's deserts. 

Vlrse 14. 
" To those who overcame with their glittering swords, — 
io those who sought out as spies, and brought back the 

tale,— 
te the skilful ones that interpreted the favouring omens, — 
they divide the herds of cattle in the little town." 
§ 15. The Feast. 
The warriors with jow£lkd k acklets, that tinkle as they 
walk, drink ' toddy,' and dance rejoicing. 

Verse 15. 
" The aspect of the maidens, sweet of speech and fair as 

Lalcshmi, 
fills with pleasing pains the warrior's soul ! 
The gladness of the intoxicating draught departs, as does 
the anger against his foes from out his soul. 
Love is lord of all." 

§ 16. Giftf. 
The spoils acquired in the raid are lavishly bestowed 
on alljtliat ask. 

Verse 16. 
" The wealth brought back from the battlefield by the 

warriors 
that rHuched not in the strife, but bent their bows, 
has becomt, the price paid for the fiery drink 
by musicians, drummers, singers and singing women." 

§ 17. Extra Rewards. 
To those who as scouts explored beforehand the .scene 
of thi fiercc'strife the^ give more honour than they take 
unto themselves. 

Vkksk 17. 
"To those who feared not J^ath, but night and day 
explored the battlefield, spied out, and brought us news 
some gifts beyond those given to others surely is due 
O warrior wielding the keen dart, that alnys the fiery 
foe !" 

§ 16. The Favourable Prughosticatori. 
Some reward is given to these who . r ;iithfully oxpounded 
the lucky signs. 



" When we went forth with minds intent upon our foemens 
_ nerds, 



these made plain the favouring signs, and sounds that gave 

us heart ; 
think not of what is strictly dne as their share ; to eadh 

give 
fonr cows, with adders large, distended 'with milk I" 

§ 19. The Drummer. 
" The virtues of the old man who beats the dram, accor- 
ding to ancestral custom, for the jewel-".nkleted wanton, 
are celebrated, 

Vkrse 19. 
" For loy granilsire's grand sire his grand sire's grandsire 
beat the drum 1 For ray father his father did the same ; 
so be for me. From duties of his clan he has not swerved; 
Pour forth for him. one other cup of palm-tree's purest 
sweetest wine !" 

The following song {P. N, N., 290) illustrating the 
section is attributed to the ancient poetess Avyaiy&r : — 

" O king, whose chariot drawn by angry elephants 

is foremost in the fray, pour out for him the palm-wine. 

His father's father, in fierce fight, when spears flew thick, 

died tenacious as the workman's pincers, 

defending the king, thy father's father ! 

He, too with valour filled, instinct with glory of bis race, 

shall, like palm-leaves that screen from sun's fierce rays, 

hide thy head from the spear hurled at it."* 

§ 20. The Demoness Kottavai, 
Here they celebrate the never-failing grace of her who 
protects the warlike host, whose glory never grows dim, 

Vekse 20. 
" Her beauteous banner bears the lion's form. . Her hand 
the golden parrot grasps and bounding stag. 
A countless host of demons round her press— great 

Kottavai ! 
When we designed the attack on the foeman's fort, 
she went before our host, and made foes flee !" 

§ 21. The Deml-Danee. 
The damsels, with flawless jewels decked, dance the 
mystic dance with Ve)an,f now the deed is done. This is 

called the Vallai Dance. 

Veksk 21. 
" Did the black-throated One behold, he would rejoice ; 
it is the dance performed for the dart-hurling Murugan 
by warrior, and by jewel-bearing lovely maid, 
with fragrant garland 3 digbt." 

• " He will cover thy head in the day of battle, 
t W!on— upearman 
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The following (P. N. N., 257) gives a portrait of the 
leader of the cattle -raid. It is somewhat confused, but 
belongs to the VEDCHI Padalam:— 

"Call i uk Milk Maids! 

m m 

" Softly he treads as though pebbles were in his sandals ; 

huge his paunch and broad Iris chest, 

bright his eye, and bejh-ed bristly as the" mountain-side, 

hit cheeks hang down like dewlaps ! 

Who is this that thus cometh vith his bow ? A fearful 

sight ! 
Look close, he doth not come from far ; 
he is not one whose fort is in the wilderness. 
At catty dawn he watched the course 'of the foeman's 
herds, 

pointed them out with his hand, numbered them, 

and with his bow drove off the would-be rescuers ! 

Tbe heiii is large, bat what the gain 

if those who milk with white large-mouthed vessels, 

and who cburn,*are not at hand." 

These twenty -one verses from the whole 1'adafam com- 
niemoratiag the incidents of the cattle-raid. 

PADALAM IT; 

Thk Karauthai Wreath, ob Thl Resi l Kits. 
This is a wreath of baril or tiiiaei. a sacred plant of 
several species having dark purple flowers' contrasting 
with the bright crimson of the Vetlrhi of the former 
Fwhtliiv). This Kni'authai wreath wu woiii by .those 
who went forth to oppose the raiders" and rescue the herds. 
In P. 2f. "X. there are.eleveu lyrics referred to this Tiuni, 

§ 1. The Karaiithai. 
Here tin: "owners of the herds with their ehaplets of 
-dark purple flowers i-ush forth to the reseuc. 

Vkksis 11. 
" The crowding warriors crown their heads with garlands 

of knrattthui, 
and jfo forth to rescue tbe herds the foemau drives away 
as though one should bring back tbe souls of dwellers on 

earth 
begirt by the sounding sea, after death has devoured 
them. - ' 

;j i. Th" Stwtitftitf. 
The people whose herds are being driven away .ire 
bidden to ruliii<|uish their occupations and haste In the 

rescue. 

Verse £1. 
" The jewel-ankleted heroes, the fierce bowmen, 
they who wield the spear, men terrible to sight, who fear 
not 



death in their fierce anger, — all hear the sound of the drum, 
^and eo to rescue the flocks which the vedchi-chapietled 
have carried off," 

§ 3. The Renew* mi the Track. 
Only those unfit for war remain in the town j the rest, 
boiling with fierce wrath, follow the track of the raiders. 

Verse '24. 
The couch-she!! sounds, with the mighty horn, and 
instruments of music ; 
adorned with peacock feathers, and roused by the roll of 

the loud drum. 
The Rwiwrs arise, and over the fiery dcaert make their 

way, 
following the tracks of the cattle, — spears glistening "Tike 
the sun." 

§ 2". The lh„btfnl Fight. 
They draw near the raiders, surround them, attack them 
with fearful energy, and a battle with many changeful for- 
tunes is fought. 

Verse 2"i. 
"Like a multitude of tigers or lions or warier-elephants, 
fall of power and wrath and honourable shame and glori- 
ous resolve. 
they shout, and hasten on, as they hear 
the raidem' defiant cry ; — and so the battle rages." 

The following sections of this chapter speak of the glory 
of the individual heroes on either side. They fall fighting 
to the last full of enthusiasm. But we shall henceforth 
content ourselves with a few specimen verses. 

§ 13. Glory of thr King, 
The praise is sung of the Mttrarau king, a val'ant swordv- 
man. 

Verse rU. 

***** 

'They truly lirr who jield their lives fighting against the) 
foe in the fierce battle amid the Hash of swords und th_> 
whirling of the Spear ! 

ij 14. Thr Hrmir Raff, 

The praises of the heroes of tiieil valnur anJ of uncient 
race. 

Verne ■!-">. 

The men of ancient race that- appear foicniost in the tight, 
wielding their swords : who stand -»rs. in the universal 
deluge, some mountain-top rises firm amid the flood:-— 
what wonder if thtsi r glory lives when all falsehoods Nave 
passed away ! 

Thus ends the chapter of the l/ttmtr. 

We have s£en that, many of the lyrics in the J'"rru- 
Hawnirn seem to have Iteen composed from the hint.; dven 
in these vn>es: or it may lie thnt from thuse lvrii-« this 
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MM eye te ins t i i ed work has arisen. Certain it is that they 
■re cleeely owanecwd, and must be studied together. Those 
P.N.N., 259, evidently refers to an incident in the attain- 
ted rescue. The rescuers are in sight of the raided flocks, 
bat the raiders themselves are not seen ; the- bard cries 
Oat to the angry pursuers : — 

"See'st not the ambushed Mmavars with well-strung bows, 

hid i:i the jangle vast amid the leafy trees, 

who while the raided cattle move, move not with them ! 

Stay, stay, all honour to thy glorious soul ! O thou 

whose foot the hero'B jewelled anklet wears, by whose side 

glistens the sword resplendent, whose steeds, 

quivering with eagerness, shake like the priestess frame 

before the demon shrine, when Mnntgan inspires her soul ! 

Here we have an instructive glimpse of the current de- 
mon worship, with the agitated priestess, dancing wildly 
before the image of the hill-god. This may be seen daily 
even yet in the Sooth. 



Cattle-lifting is a chief topic in all these poems. It 
was the begrning of warefare the Raid was followed by 
the Rescue, and these by the organized Invasion of the 
enemy's country (for which another wreath was assumed) 
This led to the systematic defence, and the defenders 
assumed a different wreath. The siege and protection of 
forts each demanded its appropriate garland. Then came 
war in general and fur that another wreath was borne. And 
finally, the victors who had gained supremacy had another 
wreath, which they wore as the proud token of their vic- 
tory. Thus oar work relates to the expeditions in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the combatant. 
Some interesting chapters follow in which kings and their 
•mttnbiitea.'and miscellaneous matters connected with life 
of the people, are illustrated. It is from these as has been 
said, that the authors of the Kurral, the Naladiar, and 
other lesser poets drew much of their material. It mast 
be evident, therefore, that in many respects the work we 
■»re now concerned with is an introduction to almost the 
whole of the genuine poetry of the Tamil language. 

The thorough exposition of these chapters, which reveal 
to us the sooth Indian primitive tribes making war with 
„ue another from their ill fortresses, would require a 
volume. "It must be remembered that in those days 
there were three great kingdoms of the south — the Pan- 
dian, with Madura as i Is capital ; the Cera, with Karnr 
as its centre ; and the Chola dominion, with Urraiynr as 
its chief town. (See my Naladiar, p. 414 ; verses 240-3). 
But besides these, almost every little hill had its chieftain 
who sometimes considered himself subject to one or other 
of the great powers, but generally was independent, and 
Hometimcs even fought against them. These petty 
chieftains wet* f° r the most part of lower caste, If indeed 



caste distinctions was really recognized among them In 
the greater kingdoms Brabmanioal influence Was 
predomimant, and was gradually leavening the whole 

South. 

The chief tribe bf' what we 'may call the aborigines 
Were the Maravar, or ' men of violence,' as the name 
signifies. They often fought as mercenaries in the armies 
of the greater kings. They still form a very great part 
of "the population of the extreme South, and have no small 
share of the rude qualities of their ancestors. 

The Demoness whom they worship wag called Kuttaxai, 
'the Victorious One ' [in Malayalim, Kotti]. She was 
evidently the object of worship among the oldest peoples 
of the South, and she is the great Demoness whose wor- 
ship is performed under many names in the Devil temples 
which are still found in every southern village. The 
Brahmans have transfeired hei- attributes to TJma, the 
wife of Siva, and call her Jlurgd, with "whom she is now 
quite confounded.* There was also a divinity, the Hill- 
god of all the South, who is represented as being the son 
of Kottavai. His name is Murngun, 'the Fragrant One." 
And he has been received into the Hindu Pantheon and 
invested with the attributes of KSrttikryan, the warrior 
son of Siva, and is so regarded by nearly all the rural 
tribes. Originally it seems quite certain that he had 
nothing to do with the Brahminical deities. The student 
who would form an independent opinion on these subjects 
must read these verses in the original, comparing them 
with the Puira-nAnniirn, and with the ToUKuppoyam 
(Porul, 56-60), and with chapter 1 of the Pattu-pSttu 
('ten lyrics'). Good editions of all these have been iesned 
by Saihwathaiyar and Tamotharam Pillai, veteran scholars, 
whose learning and industry are worthy of all praise. Of 
these works it is hoped that some aecount may hereafter be 
given. The dances in honour of these divinities, and especial- 
ly of Murugan, are many, and are still performed. The late 
lamented Snndnritm PiUni, in an article published in the 
ifudran Christian College Magazine, March 1891, has given 
an exceedingly interesting account of the Pattn-piiltu, and 
he says " It seems not altogether impossible that Mvrngan 
was originally a Dra vidian deity ; and that hi the course 
of time, when Aryan civilization found it expedient to 
adopt the cult of the independent nations over which it 
came to exercise its influence, a place in the Puranic 
mythology was fuand for the war god of the Tamils," aa 
transformed and emhellished by Aryan genius; just as in 
more recent times Buddhistic institutions and even Buddha 
himself, under the name of 8&$ta, came to he absorbed into 
Brahmanisui." 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable 'developments' th;it 
can be found anywhere is that of the idea cf this Devil, 
dance as seen to this day in the South, into the i-eally 
beautifnl idea of Sivan's mystic dance giving life and 
blessing to the whole created universe. This, most un- 
doubtedly, i:' the origin of the dance in Tillai. [See Nal. 
16.] 

(To hv continued.) 

* — ■ ■ — .^ ^ — __ ^^_^^^^^.^— ^_^— _ 

* Tin,- whole hiatnry of tho myths connected with Ifimin and 
miuiy kindred aubkrts should liu 6tudicd in Muii''s " Snntkrit 
TYxts," vet iv, with rtfvruiices tii the very complete index. 
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VACCINATION BF ANCIENT HINDUS 



[Bij L-.FrrESisT-Cui.o\KL W, G. Kixg, i.m.s.1 
In response to SurgBon-Gefterar Sir Charles Gordon's 
invitation, conveyed in your issue of the 25th instant, 1 
fursrisfc the following note —The quotation given by the 
Ml/ilras Gtmrier was acknowledged by it as derived from 
the eighth volume of the AriaticJtmriial, 1819. This> has, 
Ht intervals, been emulated by the lay and medieaLPresK. 
It v.-rb this quotation -which first attracted my attention to 
the connection of the Hindu with vaccination, some years 
buck. Since then I have never missed an opportunity of 
consulting Sanskrit scholars on the subject, and have had 
such copies of Dhaawantari's works as are available in 
thin Presidency perused, on my behalf, by varioQB Native 
gentlemen. The difficulty attending the task of findiug 
inch a quotation will be readily understood. The nearest 
approach to settling the origin of the quotation was 
obtained lately when in hunting for Sanskrit references 
for plagne one of the Native gentlemen kindly helping me 
stumbled across the exact words quoted by the Madra* 
Cn/iriw. These are contained in a Sanskrit work entitled 
" Ayurveda Vijnana" compiled and published by Kaviraj 
Binod Lai Sen. The compiler adds, after qnoting tbe pan- 
sage, (page 480. that he obtained it from Dhanwantari's 
"' Saeleya Gvaalom." The following is the extract, an 
given in the Madnu Courier ■. 

I llie'nu .stiinvu ma' suebi va Narauan cha ma' siechica. 
Taj jalani I abumu at cha saatraa tena grihitavan. 
Itahnmule cha sastrani ract 'otpatti carare cha, 
Taj jalam racta jiilitave spotoca jwara Samb havet. 

Translation : — 

" T'lkr. thi- fluid nf the park "n tin' wider of the cote, or on 
the arm between the shoulder and elbow of a human 
subject, on the point of a lancet, and lance with it the 
arms between the shoulders and elbows until the blood 
i-imeavs : then mixing the fluid witli tbe bluod, the fever 
of the small-pox will be produced. 

The date of publication of the work 1 have mentioned 
is I7"i0of the Christian era. It miiy, therefore, have 
In-t'U the sour -c nf information of the writer in the Asiatic 
J,.i',-md; but if li« got it direct, us sri^gestecl in Hteeontex} 
nf liis communication, it gives additional testimony to 
tbu passage existing in tbe original works of Uhauuwtuitnri. 
Sir t'hailes Coition draws attention to the distinction 
lictween v:icci:ia.tion and inoculation. It v. ill be seen that 
H'ur viicciniiliou — involving tbe use nf animal lymph— is 
rd'erred ti> in the text, and. if the extract be genuine, it 
clearly proves that Jetuier's discovery of vaccination had 
ln-en forestalled by the Hindus. I would take this 
.. 1 1) i. .nuiiity of asking Sanskrit scholars to aid me in esta- 



blishing the fact, and should be glad to recefoe 'a»y 
communication on the sabject. To be afete t*» claim 
an operation which has done so much to pare from 
and suffering was recognised in Ancient India, is a matter 
that should appeal to every Indian proud of bin eounttf's 
former progress and civilisation. As to inocwlatHm pteper 
I made enquiries a few years back with the ebtoet <*t 
comparing the duration of protection afforded fey sfciaH- 
pox inoculation, vaccination, and natural ' I ' HiuH -por, 
respectively. I gathered details of cases f retrt ttettiba?* 
of Hill tribes confined in the Vizagapafam 'Jail, -and from 
Shftns and Burmese in the Mandalay Jai?. The records 
of vaccination of the prisoners were caref ally starched ; 
results were verified in each case; and were vacci.'ation 
had not been effected this was carried oat by me, and the 
result recorded. Enquiries were made as to attacks from 
natural small-pox after inoculation. The statements 
received from uneducated men of the classes named w*i» 
probably not exact but presumably contain some appfoabb/ 
to t lie truth. At Bangalore, 56 sepoys, with weH marked 
signs of small-pox, were also vaccinated by me. Tbet 
fol lowing results were obtained : — Of the total number of 
976 cases that were enquired into, 880 had bean inoculated 
under 15 years of age ; of these, o'6 percent, admitted 
having been attacked with small-pox during adult life-' 
94 persons had beed inoculated when above 15 years at 
age : of these, <1~2 per cent, had been attacked during the 
subsequent years with natural small -por. 313 persona. 
who bnd been inoculated when below 15 years of age> 
were vaccinated in adult life, with a success rate, el 80'S" 
per cent. Of those who had been inooulated when ahoro 
15 years of age, the vaccination success rate was 81*8 per 
cent. The Sepoys above mentioned yielded > vaccinatum 
success rate of 7<~> per cent. Abont the same time 
(189 1 -92) I called for information * respecting methods 
pursued for inoculation in the Vicagapatam District, One 
of tbe beat replies I reaeived was from Hospital Assistant 
V. S.. Arnnanunthum (No. 236) which I quote <*t length, 
as likely to meet Sir Charles Gordon's requirements: — 

The inoculators are Orya Brahmins, inhabitants of Grissa; 
by profession they generally are physicians, tracers in 
silk cloths and coral, witchcraft, te. No fixed rule is enfor- 
ced amongst them as to the systematic working of the 
business . thus, the collection of lymph, its preservation^ 
and the mode of operation differ f.'om each other ; but the 
theory of inoculation as a religious affair is unanimous. 
Hence the inoculators as a rule, begin the process of ope- 
ration with religious ceremonies, and this they continue 
till they quit tbe habitation. The ceremony means the 
installation of the goddess called Khali, or Deri, or Saiti, 
in a secret place. Here they make poojah and' offer bet 
flowers, Dupam, fruits, sweets cakes kuiikamam, rice 
coloured with saffron, and sacrifice of fowl sheep, pigs, 
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I never fceard o*e saying that be used any 

tor any ailments that may be brought o»by 

.atgaaUtioB; Hat ail that he does is the distribution to the 

HHfH of the sacred articles snob as dholl, Bengal gram. 

asJFroia-coloarBd rice, eta, which were offered to tjie god- 

4fet«*, acd at the same time ad rise's, dboll and rice cooked 

and to nib fcbeir body with saffron,., neeui leaves. He also 

b* ptetenawo.' makes the people to believe that the gwd- 

4m personally appears to him, and she is in bis command- 

wmi he can do whatever be wishes to do witb the power of 

tike deity Hence the Telugn proverb goes bo say — the 

OBOca notation of the goddess—" Vandina knudalooa 

vwndathanakani Oddyvadu pota nana vai-alanu."; that is 

"I can rather cook in a vassel that was once used, bat. 

I will not bear the lance of Orys." The literal seuce of the 

proverb is this small-pox will never appear on a person 

inoculated though it may on a person who had once been 

attacked with email -pox. For the above reason, people, 

offer every comfort possible to the iiioculator, and easily, 

yield to his commands and threats; thas ne makes a £ood 

p a g an , 

I now beg to attempt to answer the question how the 
inoculator procures lymph at the flrst start. I was told that 
he tries to get a supply directly from a natural small-pox 
eruption by feigned means, and uses this lymph on two ov 
three esses only. This statement is supported by the(I) 
general belief that the first case he operates is sure to end 
fatally, as the people suppose that these cases aro intended 
by the inoculator as a sacrifice to the goddess; (2) he starts 
this business where there are case6 of natural small-pox 
{3) an eye witness who is a Orya man who saw him (the 
inacolator) actually taking lymph from a natural small-pox 
case. Subsequently the inocnlator collects lymph from the 
inoculated eraption — this he continues from time to time 
till he retreats. This statement is supported hy (I) two 
eye-witnesses and (2) the general belief that the operation 
gradually fades in its virulence, and thus the death rates 
abo lessen. No one could mention the fixed day on 
which the lymph is taken and none can tell if they collect 
lymph from any selected cases only. .1 udging frwin the 
different statements heaid from men wild actually wit- 
nessed and also wbo hennl what other* have said, J 
formed an opinion that the lymph is taken from any e;ise 
that can be easily obtained, and most commonly from the 
poorer clases. who hare no voice in the matter, and it is 
taken at the pnstular stage*: T wo eye- w itnesses descri be the 
lymph as semiconsistent, yellowish green, units offensive 
jxlour. The inoculator is always sup|M>scd to have been 
using lymph. This is explained (1) while he is employed 
in one village he makes baigain with another and fixes n 
day which conveniently suits hini J"' >r the preparation of 
lymph to be used, and as soon as he receives Fpnpli supply 
he* shifts his abode where he was previously engaged (2) 
«U the children are inoculated at one time in each village. 



One-eye witness states that before the inoculator quits tBe 
village, he gathers lymph from the inoculated •eruption 
which is fall and large size of persons, of the poorer 
classes. Lymph is collected by making small punctures 
over the eraption and fhe lymph is soaked with cotton 
and squeezed in a receiver,, the lymph being preserved 
and carried about in no fixed utensils. v Fish shells, thin 
bajnboo tabes, tin cases, ect., are used. When the lymph 
gets »ny way dry I was told that they add a little cow's 
milk b> moisten it. The Diodes of opy-atiou are ( I) scari- 
fication by an instrument resembling exactly the «iail 
cutter of a native barber ; (2) puncture by needles. This 
may be explained (1) by Ave eye-witnesses, of whom three 
speak of scarification and two of puncture. The scarifi- 
cation is made foi a length of about £th of an inch, skin 
deep and then the lymph is applied with the same instru- 
ment. The pnncture is made in a circular spot about O 
size as if tattooed and afterwards the lymph is applied I 
(2) by the personal examination of the scars of inoculation 
as to the shape, shows thai they differ, some heinc; shaped 
circular and some oblong.'' 

Other replies received showed that scrabs nibbed up 
with cow's milk were at times employed by Orissa 
Brahmins that lymph is selected " from mild cases ; that 
lymph is taken after. observing one or two eruptions 
subside on the face ; that eruptions found on the smooth 
skin, but not on the joints, are pierced with the pointed 
head of a paddy corn, and the inoculator is said u> carry 
the lymph in cotton." The general opinion was that 
death resulted in about 2 per cent, of the cases, and that 
about "> per cent, of tbe inoculations bad the disease in a 
severe form. 1 have only found one instance of a Chinaman. 
1 do not remember whether he bore marks of inoculation. 
The description of the process, is recorded in ray cotes, 
would show rather that natural infection bad been imitated 
than that inoculation had been attempt ; yet the Chinse 
are understood to have used inoculation proper from very 
remote periods. The method described by this man was 
that small-pox scrabs were preserved dry in a vessel* 
When. required for use they were mixed with a^few drops 
uf blood from the Lips of the operator '■> fingers, and the 
mixed product has blown into the nose of the subject by 
means of a brass tupe. Witt the Burmese and Stuns, 
lympli is used when available during prevalence of 
small-pox otherwise scrubs are employed. .Mild eases 
are always elected as the source — although certain 
of the Burmese" doctors'' incline to the belief that 
Iwtter protection is obtained by using scrabs derived 
from severe cases. The Shans inoculate w^th tKe 
thorns of the - mouan" free. Punctures and not 
saerifioations are used. When scabs ar.- employed 
they are rubbed up with human milk, in a shell or wooden 
vqssel. I have never seen a>- inoculation mark at the m'm 
o« the arm selected by Kurupiatiis far vaccination. Tin: 
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mbteriov upect of the forearm or wrist is always chosen. He has compared several snob, things^and proved that so 

The macks are always single, and usually are a litt* larger called superstitious observances among Hindus havti a> 

a shilling.— IV Mail. real scientific value. 

J. V. tt.ou.«\Y«M i Naiit, l. m. A n. 



SKCIBEGATXON FROM THK HINDU 
STAND POINT. 



Tlie follow ins > u connection with the segregation may 
be interesting to yonr reader*, and 1 therefore request you 
to kindly Hud apace for it in your journal. 

Mr. fStreenivasa Rao If. T. S. of (iniito)t' in his lecture 
oa ancient and modorn religi on and science, delivered in 
TeluifU at the Theological High sAoohsaid that segregation 
is not foreign to Hindus. If a death occurs in one's family 
he observes Sothikam (days of pollution) during which he 
and the members of hie family are considered to be under 
pollution and are not allowed to mingle with others or 
visit public places like temples Ac for 10 days (1"> among 
some clauses). After the expiry of this period he throws 
away the old and useless things like earthen vessels Ac 
white- washes the house and performs punyavachanain, 
when the boruum or holy tire is burnt, after which the 
house and people are considered to he removed fmni the 
said restrictions. 

If a person sees a ooipse he should take a bath without 
removing front his pei-Nou the clothes he had on (sachala- 
snanam). If one attends a funeral he should take a hath 
and wash his clothing 1 sef ore entering the town ; and once 
more, after entering the town, "lie should then visit, 
before returning b,">uie, il temple where camphor Ac is 
bnmt. 

In sonic cases he should reinaiii away ham h.mie fe# a 
night. 

It was shown that the observances of Sutbakam. white- 
waxlring, punyavachanar.\ bathing find visiting temples, 
-verc calculated to prevent the spread of the disease if 
the dentil l»e due 1« an infective disease. 

The rule was made applicable to all eases of death to 
obviate the necessity al discriminating deaths due to 
infective diseases from deaths dnr to other causes and to 
avoid I be panic which would vise if the rule applied to 
certain oases only 

ll wjwslmwn llotL llie visit lo the temple rtsiisujl of 
fumigation us one perspires freely while there irtving lo 
the dense Mimkc mined by biirnbig camphor Ac 

li. will not be out of place to mention that the prnbibi- 
tion of giving sdnis from si house when; there may happen 
to be a ca.se of small-pi>\, w-is meant to prevent the spread 
of the disease through the grain doled out. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



■Tin: Theosophicai Review is indeed getting dull, 
and we miss a great deal of Annie Besant's guiding hand. 
Mrs. Hooper continues her article or - Scattered Scraps of 
Ancient Atlantis." She in the main does nothing bat 
catalogue all the symbols that refer or apparently refer to 
an -Ulantean epoch. Her contention is that emblems 
resembling the Christian Cross were also the favourite of 
peoples of a pre-christinu age. [hit n ^ jd -leal might he, 
urged on the opposite side too. 

* 

# « 

Mn. Mew affords us some interesting reading m hi* 
the Key of Hermes the Thrice-Greatest." He is at very 
great pains to bring out the sturdy realism of that 
excellent Greek book. Hermes' speech lt^alls to one's 
mind some scenes in the I'panishads. Mr. Mead has been 
:JI along devoting his attention to the study of Greek 
thcosophy, mysticism and philosophy. And hence he is 
able to make his contribution all the more lively by his 
parallel allusions to the Greek Platonists, Alexandrian 
philosopher* and early Christian mystics. 

* 
« « 

There are certain other articles which are of a very 
commonplace nature, lint the books that, are reviewed in 
the present number include some useful publications, fore- 
most we would place Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson's hook 
on Zoroaster, the prophet of Ancient Iran. Tht author 
is the professor of liido-J raataii languages in Columbia 
University. Mr. Mead, one might think, blinds himself 
largely by his theosophie predi lections in reviewim' 
that scholarly work. We do not profess to give the palm 
U» Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson for having worked out re- 
liably the date of Zaratliuslitra. The dale must remaul 
disputed till Hrolweolosy comes to our aid with surer 
materials. It would seem Mr, J.ickso.i constructs his i'ttij 
entirely on historical grounds. ;is far as it is feasible with 
the present lack of \\. t,-n;i fi,-ut,t. I Cut to appeal to mini!- 
tisni and telepathy in the absence of genuine historical «>i- 
literary records is to subvert all scholarlike justice, is t > 

twist right- uietliod-s, 

* 

* + 

X- might be expected Iwre is a good harvest i>f books 
• m spiri sialism. Of I hc.*e one ih'serves more prominent 
mention, vi/.. Sir. Wallace's, lie wtd-knowu as trite of 
the biologists who made bold in llie fifties of this century 
to enunciate Involution. He is also held in very giteafc 
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yrverence by " The* Clergy for his opinions about 
" Soman Evolution." To him Mao as a mental, sacral and 
spiritual creature with his manifold gifts of music and 

mathematics is "ultra-N*tnral" in make and " ultra- 
"Evolntional " in propress and culture. So his J)0ok on 
" Miracles and Modern Spiritualism" which has reached a 
3rde<ytioa wtmld be tailed by maay " pious " friends. 
Mr. Leadbeater says referring to it, " It is written of course 
from the Spiritualistic rather than the Theosophieal point 
of -view, but nevertheless many a theosopbical student 
would find it a useful book to lead himself in the first 
place, and then lend to materialistic or agnostic friends." 
As the late Prof. Romanes used to say " Wallace is Hot a 
Spiritualist when talking about Evolution and not an 
Evolutionist ivhen speaking abnut Spiritualism." 



" Ananlia Lahari with Tantras and Commentaries; 
Translated into English by E. Anantakrishna Sastry" is a 
book we might profitably notice. Mr. Mead remarks, and 
we, would well commend it to the attention of our Sastry 
friend and in fact of many tbeospohists, "It is a pity 
that onr learned- colleague should waste his time on this 
work ; his scholarship is worthy of a better fate." We 
would ask " how ' learned '? " and " what 'fate'? h 



It is a gratifying thine; to learn that the Tamil Pundit 
of the Board High School of Udnmalpet is bringing out an 
Edition of the Aranyakandam of Kamba Eamayanam with 
a Tamil Commentary and other notes. We remember 
having seen an edition of Balakandatn issued on a similar 
plan some years back by some other gentleman. We wish 
the attempt every success. The book is sold for subscri- 
bers afc»Rs. 3 a copy. 



There are already two English Translations of the 
Satakaa of Bhartrihaii, one by Prof. Tawney, late Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College Calcutta, and another by 
Mr. Wortham, M. R. A. S, But " India " lately reviews a 
third translation of Bhartrihari and says it has all the fra- 
grance and grace of- Fit/.f Jerald's well-known version of 
" Omar Kayyam." The two previously mentioned transla- 
tions are the finest samples of how well the excellence and 
vigour of an oriental wr-rk could be spoiled by clothing it 
iuan outlandish garb. The translators are not really blame, 
-worthy for such sorry caricatures, but the so-called 
"classical literalism" and want of will and effort to sympa- 
thise with oriental thinking become the bane of many 
translators. 

* 
t * 

" The Madras Mail " has to say of our Journal on the 
26th March, " 'SkUhanta Ueepiku, or the Light of truth,' 



of which also we have been fnrnished with a copy of the lalt 
number, is • monthly journal written in English which baa? 
to a very largqpytent, for its object the spread of accurate 
ideas in regard to the religion, philosophy and literature of 
the Tamil people. It'was commenced two years ago in com- 
memoration of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee and has ever 
since been condncted on excellent; lines. The February num- 
ber contains besides a number of original articles on~reigious 
and philosophical subjeets, a few translations of Sanskrit 
worksu Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, Curator of the Oriental 
Manuscript Library of Mysore, continues his interesting-and 
scholarly translation of the ' Kaivalyopauishad,' and his 
notes are elaborate and have been prepared as a result of 
critical study" while " the Hindu " dated May 4th remarks, 
" ' The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Deepikn ' for March 
displays new features of interest. A beginning is made in 
the way of translating T he varani and tbj almost untrans- 
latable Thayumauavar. Among the original articles Mr. 
Ramanan's critique on the poetry of Stephen Phillips 
needs special mention." 



* 

« * 



The Marine Mnllusca of Madras has of late received 
some attention at the hands of the authorities of the Man- 
chester Museum. A few years ago Prof. J. R. Henderson 
of the Madras Christian College sent to Mr. Hoyle, of the 
Manchester Museum, a representative collection of shells 
dredged off the coasts of Madras and its Neighbourhood. 
for identification. We are glad to learn that quite recently 
in the Journal of the Conchological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a paper lias appeared from the pen of Messrs 
Melville and Standeu describing the various species sent 
by Dr. Henderson among which nine are mentioned to be 
quite new to science. 



* • 



Our readers must by this time have learnt of the death 
of Prof. Sir Monier Williams of England. His name will 
indissolubly stand associated with the' Oxford Indian In- 
stitute. His death is a. heavy loss to the Sanskrit world 
and especially so as be was engaged at a final revision of 
his classical " Sanskrit-English Dictionary" on a n&w basis 
altogether, to keep it abreast of the latest developments 
in the science of lexicography. And we do not know which 
competent scholar might come to complete the half-dour 
work and make it ready for the press. There would be, 
we are sure, many men here in South India, who might 
remember his face and the genial way in which be induced 
others to co-operate with him in carrying ont his mission 
to India. He was the orthodox champion of missionaries 
among oriental scholars, aud we would recommend a read- 
ing of his "the Modern India and the Indians to on- 
frauds to be able to understand him aright, 

V. V. R. 
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. Adhlkarana. 7. 

We have done with the Buddhists. The doctrine 
of the Jainas is refuted as follows : — 

It euaol b« bwuM of Itt Impossibility la «w._ (II li. 31). 

The*Jninaa, indeed, explain contradictory state* in 
one and the same thing by the logic called S.ajita- 
bhangi — naya, or " the system of tbe««ven paralo- 
giuma." The question* is whether this doctrine ol 
theirs is reason Hble or not. 

Their theory runs as follows : ^There, are two 
pmdarifyas or predicaments, Jvia and Ajiva, soul and 
non-sou). Jiva is sentient, of thenze of the body, and 
com posed of parts. Ajiva again is of six classes : 
dbe class comprises such things as trees, mou n tains, 
and the like ; the remaining 'five classes are Aarana, 
Samwa, Ntrjara, BandKqi%W Mohtka. Asrava is t^e 
87 



aggregate of the senses, so called because it is by their 
means that jiya mores towards external objects. 
Bamvara comprises aviveka, non-discrimination, etc.i 
SO called because viee^a or discrimination is thereby 
concealed. Nirjara is the self-mortification, such* as 
the plnclring out. of the hair and the petting on a hot 
stone, so called because desire, anger and the like is 
thereby completely bronght to decay. Bandha or 
bondage is the series of births brought about by the 
eight forms of Karman or action, — the fiyjr sinful 
acts of injury and the four virtuous acts of non-injury. 
Afoks&a is the incessant upward march ol the Jiva 
when liberated from those acts. These seven predica- 
ments should be determined by the logic of Sapta- 
hhangi-naya which is stated as follows " Mhv t>e, it 
is," " May be, it is not/' " May He, it is and it is not," 
" Mny be, ii is not explicable.'' " May l)t-, it in iiud yet 
not explicable," " Mny be, it is not, »nd hot expli- 
cable," " May be, it is nnd it is not, und not expli- 
cable." "Mavbe," here means tome wh-,it. Accord- 
ingly, the seven predicaments are established on the 
login o? Sttvta-hhangi-naya. This is unreasonable , lor 
it is impossible for one and the same tiling both to be 
and not to be, to be both eternnl and non-eternal, to 
be both different an<J not different. Such mutually 
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opposed conditions of being and non-being, of day- 
ramp, of pot, and pot-shreds, which come into beipf 
one iift*r another, can never co-exist sinmltaneonsJ] 
in a substance. The Join docirine, therefore, is full of 
feaguradictioiis.. 

So also is the Wen- nniveri*lity tt A'tman. (8- ii- 32) . 
£o »l«o, the Bon-untvursalit* of A'f'tin ia incongru- 
ous. If A'tman be of the sine of the body.it wrll 
follow that he will be wanting in some parts when 
passing from a big body to a smaller one. It is, 
therefore quite unreasonable to maintain that A'tman 
is of the same sise ns the body. 

Nor cto the incongruity be averted by supposing a fresh 
condition, because of chugs etc (II. ii. 33 ) 
The foregoing incongruity cannot be explained 
away by supposing tliat A'tman l^ssnmes a smaller 
form afresh ; for, ther., it would lead to the undesira- 
ble conclusion that A'tman is subject to change etc. 

Beth being eternal swing to the persistency of the final (she), 
there is no difference. (II- ii- 31.) 

The final size, the size in the state of moksha, 
persi-tinir the s-iine, it is the natural size of A'tman. 
Thus A'tman as well as his size being alike eternal, 
the size must be the same in the preceding state also. 
When A'tman assumes the sizes of the different 
bodies, imperfectness is inevitable. "Wherefore, by 
the theory that ou« and the same thing both ia and 
it not and so on, and by the theory that A'tman ia of 
the sine of the body, the Jaia system is quite full of 
contradictions. 



Adhlkarana 8 

The Lord (Pati) (cannot be a mere efficient cause) , because 
«f an incongruity, ill. ii- 36 ) 

The Tintrikas, the so called orthodox, those who 
profess to f.dlow the Paraines'vara's A 'ga:nas, without 
knowing the real import of their teaching, hold that 
Pali, the Para mes' vara, is a. mere efficient cause, 
though, according to N'ruti, Ho is both the I material 
and the efficient; cause of (he universe. Now, a 
doubt arise" whetlnr this theory is reasonable or not. 

N<>w, the / nn-ajaLsha may bo stated as follows : 
The potter and others, who arc, not of course, rhe 
material cause, become *he agent as merely wielding 
the stick- etc. So, too, the IV ram, a hy-^tander is 
the mere Nimilta or efficient cause Mis a. is the 
Ujutdiina or material cuntr SS'akHs are the instru- 
ments. Otherwise, if IVvuih be the (Jpadatia or 
material cause like clay t-tc, it will follow (hat Ye is 
likewise subject to chango. Wherefore, P,.rarnes'vara 
ie merely an iHicient c;suse 



As against the foregoing we hold as follows : It is 
ao* reasonable to umnJtem even that lVv&ra, thfc 
Lord (Pati), is a mere eflfcient cause, because the 
theory is incongruous as opposed to S'ruti and 
reasoning- 

The Sutrakara proceeds to shojsy how it ^ oppofcd 
to reasoning : 

ind became of the Incongruity of nlerihlp (II. 11. 36.) 
It cannot be explained how the Parames'vara who 
has no body can act upon Maya., the material canee. 
In ordinary experience it is found, thav an embodied 
being alone auch a* the potter ean operate on a 
material cause such as clay-lump. The analogy there- 
fore, of the potter does not hold good. When Maya is 
not operated upon, there can be no such Isvara aa 
has been contended, for, and thus we are led to the 
Sankhya theory, there being no use of supposing the 
existence of Isvara. "Wherefore, it cannot be that the 
Paramesvara is a mere Efficient cause. 

An objection is raised and answered as follows : 

If yon hold (that Be is without a body; like the eeue-orgui, 

(we &ey) no, because Et wonld be mcfeot to eaieymesi tie. 
(H.il. 37). 

{Objection): — No body ia necessary for Sim in 
operating upon the material cause. Just as a sense- 
organ, though having no body, yet operates upon the 
physical body, so does Isvara operate npdn Pradhana 

( Jn^M-er) .—No ; for, He would be eubject to enjoy 
ment pf pleasure and pain pertaining to Pradhana 
Just as A'tman, who has uo body, becomes subject to 
pleasure and pain pertaining to the body, white opera- 
ting upon the body, so, too, Parames'vartt will beoome 
subject to pleasure and pain pertaining to Pradhana 
while operating upon Pradhana. Wherefore, l's'vara 
is no mere efficient cause. 

Fiaitude and limited knowledge, too- (if 11. 38). 
{Objection): — Like the potter, Parames'vara has a 
body ; and as the potter operates upon a lump of 
clay standi!' g^ a part, so does Ha operates upon the, 
material canefe, standing apart from it. 

(Anmeer) : — No. If so, like the aam^arin, Is'vara, the 
Lord, would bn a finite being and would not be hd 
omniscient Being. As Ho would thus be suhject to 
pleasure and pain, and ho ou, Is'vtirn. oann«t he one 
who operntes on Pmdhinn, 

OI>iec/.wrf : — Though operating upon Pradhana, 
Pi.rauifS'vKro would not be subject to pleasure and 
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p» ; D, ins* much M the Srnfci deelarea that " the 
bvfeer., not eating, merely witnesses"* 

( 4iwiuer) :— rlf *o, w should not rely on the strength 
of reasoning ; we nhonld, un the other hand, look to 
S'ruti alone. Accordingly it should be admitted that 
Parames'vara. is also the upadana or inat*»ial cause of 
the universe, as declared m the following parages : 
" tliat A'man mode Himself Unto the universe), cf 
Eim»olF."t "May I be born many."t "All is 
yeriiy Kudra."§ itoogh Pars.mes'v&ra is thns both 
.th^ efficient and the material cause of the universe, 
yet He is not subject to chanue as we may understand 
from the n'ruti which decWes that He is " without 
.ptrtR, wi'houi Action. ''|l la the Vara ftamhita. we 
%r» t"ld thut, in the uoiverse'"c<ttm>ri8iDg May* and so 
on. Siva Himself with His ^akti* or pnrentiiiHties 
forma the material cause in the following words: 

" Sukti was the first-born, followed by the "autyati'- 
tapada. Thence came Maya ; thence A vyakta. From 
the Lord Siva endued with Sakti, the S mtyatitapada 
was bc-u, and thence the Santipada, in socd-ssion." 

Again it say a : 

" From Snkti to the Earth, all is born from the 
;Siva-tatt.va. By bint alone is all pervaded, just as a 
pot is pervaded by clay." 

From this we understand that the universe is perva- 
ded by Siva, »he material cause, as the pot is perva- 
ded by clay. And on the autharit/ of the A'gaisas it 
may be held without fear of contradiction that Para- 
me»' vara is both the efficient and the material cause of 
the universe, as declared in the following passage : 

*' It is the Divioe Being Himself, the self-conscious 
A'tman, who, like a Yogiu, by His will manifests 
externally all the things which existed within himself, 
without resorting to any material cause." 

Former A'chiryae (teachers) maintain th«t th'S 
Adlnkarana is intended to set aside the theory, 
advuncod in parts of S'iva-A'gnraa, that ii'iva, the 
Parabruhmao, is a mere efficient chubs- On the 
contrary, we t-eo no difference bt-tween the Veda and 
the S'lvi^Htna. Eveu the Vt-das may piopeily be 
cnlle<l K'ivigaroa, S'iva bumg the author thereof. 
Act-trrdingly h'ivagaijia is twofold, one being intended 
for the tl.ree 'higher <iiiste»j, the other being in- 

■ Mund Up. 8-1. 
t Tuit Cp. S-7 
t Cdba. Dp. *-*. 
"j U»h>»%. Up. 16. 
H Bui. Up. * 10. 



tended for all. The Vedas are intended for people 1 
of the three oastes. and the other for alL S'iva atoms 
ia the author of both. That He is the author of tHe 
Veda is declared in the following passages of S'ruti 
and Souri-i : 

" He is the Lord of ail "Vidyas.'* 

" (The Veda) is the breath of the Mighty Being."t 

" Of these eighteen Vidy&s of various paths, the 
original author is the wise S'nlapini Himself- So says 
the ft'rati." 

Elsewhere also the Ptirsraes'vara Himself is than 
spoken of. Wherefore, the author being the same, 
both tench the same thing and are alike an thoriU,»ive 

Or, the question may be viewed tbns : — The Vedsa 
aud the A'gamx are both authoritative inasmuch as 
we find, in both alike, Brahman, Pranava, the 
Panchakshari, Prisida and other m»ntr»s- mention of 
Pasu, Pati Pi>'» and other things; such lofty Oharmaa 
as the smearing of ashes, the wearing f tripondra, 
worship of Linga, the wearing of rndraksha. and all 
other such things. The nuthor being the same, and 
both expounding the same thing, they are not opposed 
to one another. Wherefore we maintain that this 
adhikaraaH refers to the Yogs Hmritiof Hiranyagarbba, 
which speaks of Js'vara as the mere efficient cause. 
Therefore this adbikarana is properly intended to 
overthrow the Hiraayagarbhagama. 

Or, as some one soys, there is nothing objectionable 
(in this adbikarana being made to refer to Sivagaaib) 
inasmuch as it is intended to remove a? incidental 
donbt arising with reference to the teaching of the 
Si'vigama itself, just as the doubt concerning the 
origin of ikis'a will b^ removed ("Vide. If. iii. I.) 
Any how, our conclusion iB that Is'vara ia not a mere 
efficient caoae. 



Adtilkarmnsu 9. 

Bwuii «f tsa ImysHlkUJtr af Wrti (11 H- 3ft 
The Panrtmratra rystt-m wasreven|f>d bv V'ajcndeva. 
It Fpeaks of Jiva *s being t>orn, .n'ci go on A doubt 
arises hb to whether such a thii'g is possible or not. 

Purvipak*ha : — It Id poj-s-iblr. For, what has been 
revft-.leo by the Bles-ed Lard, Vasudeva. must bo an 
authoi-ity. Thr t v !t-ury tln?r*fin impounded may b» 
stilted us follow* : Tbo Blessed L.u-d, Vaitudeva, mod* 
alon --, and is P mmatmno, the Supreme --pint. Prow 

• Maligna* I p. 44. 
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Km iB born Jiva, known by the name of Sankarshanii. " In Pftnchnritra or in Buddhism, or in Kalaraukha,. 

fVom Jiva comes Manas, called Pradynrona, and from • be Te initiated with faith, O dregs of the Rrahmana*." 



ifanMS comes Ahanttara or Egoism called Aairaddha 
TWiase four gronpa form the essence of everything. 
"Wherefore, Vasudeva beinjr superior to'Hiranya- 
garbhd and all the rest, hie revelation must be mthori- 
totire, and all that i« thus taught therein must be true. 

(Biddhdnta) :— As against the foregoing we hold as 
Jbllowa : This Sistra. which speaks of Jiva being born 
and so on, is not authoritative ; for, the birth of Jiva 
is an *impoHsibiliiy, since then it would follow that 
deeds go for nothing and that something accrues from 
"what is not done. When some one who has done acts 
"of virtue and sin dies away at the time of pralaya, 
tten, (at the time of creation), some other jiva reaps 
tbe frnit. Thns something accrues to a jiva from 
"what he has not done; and what the other hits done 
is lost to him. Wherefore the sastra which speaks of 
tbe birth of jivas is no authority. 

The Sutrakara proceeds to point ont another in- 
congruity : 

Neither can toe sense-organ eome oat of the agent- (II ii- 40). 

It is- said that from jiva called Sankarshana, 
manas called Pradyumna w»s born. It is imp-'ssible 
that a sense-organ dhould be horn from Jiva, the agent, 
inasmuch, as the sense-organ, which is evolved out of 
Prakriti or matter, cannot have been evolved out of 
consciousness. 

(Suppose the opponent explains as follows:) 

"Or, ss denial thereof, as they become eonseionsneaa etc- (" Ii- 41). 
' Consciousness ' means jiva Here jivas etc., are 
not spoken of as having birth. On the* other hand, 
asnkarshana etc., are said to become jivas etc. 
T£o became jiv;is etc, to govern them from icithiu. 
Accordingly the authority of the sastra should not be 
denied. '1'bus explains the opponent. 

(This objection is answered as follows :) 

And beeanae of its rejection (ll.il- 42) 
Though the mention of the birth of Jivas is thus 
■<xplnined away, the system of Pancharatra cannot be 
Bcrepred, because it is" rejected as teaching that ihe 
doctrine of fs'vara which is opposed to the teaching 
of Sroti conduces to moksh ■, and ms inculcaiing the 
duty of having certain symbols branded on the body. 
Wherefore, the system of PAnchirana is inconsistent. 
And ii is special I) prohibited in passages such as the 
following : 



Being thns rejected, the system of Pancharatra is 
no authority. 

(Objertion-y — Jn such passages as "Purnsha is 
verily Rudra," Parame^'vara Himself is spoken of 
as Purusha, as Vasudeva ; and by knowing and 
worshipping Him, one will gradually attain to'the 
goal 4 to Parames'vara, *as the S'ruti says. If the 
Pancharatra, which treats of His worship, be no 
authority, then it would follow that He should not be 
worshipped. 

{Anmcer) : — Though, as contradicting the S'ruti, 

the Pancharntia is no authority ,how does it affect Him? 

For, it is possible to worship Him in the way pointed 

out by the S'ruti. Hence no inconsistency whatever. 

End of the second Pnda- 



THIRD PA'DA. 
Adhikarana I. 

All the course of reasoning which has been adopted 
by the rival systems, of thought has been set aside. 
A^ain, in the remsiinin^ part of the adhyaya, the 
Sutrakara proceeds to explain apparent contradictions 

in the Middhanta itself: 

A'kaE'a is sot (born), there being no s'ruti- (n iii- 1.) 
As having no parts, i'tas'a may. seem to be unborn; 
and therefore a doubt arises as to whether the birth 
of akas'a is reasonable or not. 

( Pi'irvapak^ha): It seems that ikils'a is not born. 
For, it is not so declared in the S'ruti. To" explain : 
In the Chliand(gjn-Ut>anishad, creation ofeleinents 
commencing with light is declared in the words. 
" Existent alone. My dear, this at first was It 

created light." There no mcntiflii is made of tb,e 
birth of akas'a. 

As to the passage " from A'tman, akas'a was born," 
occurring in the Taittiriya, it must he understood only 
iu a figurative sense for it is difficult hi trace the 
material cause eic, which could give ri-e t> ukasa. 
Wheiefoi-e, akasa is n"t born any more than Jiva. 
As against tbe foregoing, wc hold as follows 

But there is (II. iii- 2). 

A'kas'iibfisa birth, because the Smti says "Thence, 

from the At man, is ak;sa born ;" and soon. Hut 

Atman has no birth, because it is denied in the wwJa. 

"The knower is not born, Hn does not die" There is 
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BqErofc wkick denies the birth of akasa. Wherefore 
akasa m bora. 

Am to the t*«*rtiott that the passage speaking- of 
the birth of aka&m should be understood in a figurative 
■ubi o, the Sntrakara explains the opponent's position 
aa follows : 

It is fifwatht, became of the impanSMlhy sal the Srati 
(II. ffl. s). 

Because the Sruti declares that light was first crea- 
sed hi the words, " It created light/** the passage 
"Akasa was born "t should be understood in a 
figurative sense , in as ranch as it is impossible that the 
akasa which has no parts can ever be bom, and that 
the sruti decUres it to be eternal in the words, " the 
sir and the ether, both these are imperishable."! 

lad like wad ' Brahms, ' it ii powaWa for ens word to be ased 

both ways- 
It is possible for one word ' born ' to be used in a 
figurative sense when predicated of akasa, and in its 
primary meaning when predicated of others, though 
■ need in one and the same context, as it is possible 
when a word is repeated in two different passages in 
the srati. The word ' Brahman', for instance is nsed 
in a figurative sense when spoken of as Prakriti or the 
material cause, in the following passage : 

" Thence, this Brahman {the Prakriti) is born as 
name, form and food-"} 

And the same word is used in its primary sense 
when repeated is the following passage. 

" By ^meditation Brahman grows. "5 

So also here. Wherefore it does not stand to reason 
'to hold that akasa ie born. 

Now follows the refutation of the opponent's 
position ■ 

Th* original proposition can he upheld or nan-diitinrtneu 

en. ill. «. 

" Whereby what is not heard becomes heard." (D) 
This proposition that from a knowledge of the one 
comes a knowledge of the- whole can be maintained 
only when the akasa etc. are not distinct from Brah- 
man as being produced ont of Brahman. Therefore 
it cannot be-that the word "born " is nsed in a figur- 
ative' sense, since it would letd to tie giving op of 

•Caiiv Dp. ft-2. 
t Taitt Up. 2-1. 
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the original proposition. The passage should be so 
construed as not to militate against the original 

proposition- 

TrsmtexU (II, HI 6). 
Light is ^regarded as the first object of creation nmpJj 
because iikAs'a is not mentioned in the S'ruti " H 
created light " This cannot prevent one from hold- 
ing that akss'a has a birth as declared in the passage, 
"from A'tman akiks'a was born." 

Th* dWrian. however, is metnt for the whole creation, w la 
ordinary speech- (II Hi. 7.} 

" All this is made op of thi3 A't^iaa.'' From these 
words, we may understand that even akas'a etc., are 
to be regarded as created : and the re Fore we afe to 
conclude that the mention of objects of creation from 
light onwards points to the whole created earistence- 
In ordinary speech, for example, a man says that he 
has ten children and then speaks of the birth of a few 
only ot them. So, too, here- Wherefore it ii quite 
reasonable to maintain that okAs'a had c birth. 



Adhlkarana. 2 

Thereby the lir hai seen explained- (It Hi. 9). 

In the Sutra II. iii. 10, the Sutrakara is going to 
speak of light ; and accordingly, the air is separately 
considered here. 

A doubt arises as to whether, like akasa, the air has 
a birth or not. 

(PiirKnpakaha): — The air has no birth ; for, in the 
Chhandogya-upanishad, creation commences with 
light, and no creation of the air is spoken of ; and in 
the Brihsdaranyaka-upanishad it is said to have no 
birth in the words. " The air is a being which never 
disappears." 4 On all accounts, the air is not born. 

Siddhanta : — As against the foregoing we hold! as 
follows : Though, in the Chhandogya-npanishad, the 
air is not said to have been born, jet on the principle 
that we may understand in one place what has been 
declared in another place on the same subject," the 
birth of the air which has besa spoken of in the 
Taittiriya-upanisbad may be taken to have been 
declared in the Cbhandogya-upaoishad as well. The 
words that " this being never disappears" used with 
reference to the air are meant as a mere praise, as it 
occurs in a section treating of the coo temptation 
(up&aana) of the air. Wherefore the air, boo, ha* a 
birth. 
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JUthlkmr&na. 3- 

(il.ffl.9X 
It Ins been shown that from Brahman, the Existent. 
akaaa etc. have been* born, a-* the amti says : '' The 
Existent alone, my dear, this »at first was."* Now 
a doubt arises as to whether Brahman, th*» Existent, 
the cause of all, Himself takes His birth from some 
canse, or Dot. 

(Purrapaksha) : — Now, it is maintained that 
Brahmao, too, fans a birth, just as the aVasa, which 
ts a canse, has a birth. Only it being declared 
that " the Existent at first was," it had its birth 
befcae all objects of creation. If yon. ask what its 
cause is, we say it is th~ non-existeut, because the 
srofci sajs " Non-existent this, at first was; thence 
verily w»s bom the Existent."* Therefore, Brahman, 
too, the Existent is bom. 

SUdkamta : — Brahman is not born ; for it is 
emphatically declared that Siva, Brahman, alone was 
in the following passages : 

c The Existent alone, my dear, this at first was, one 
alone without a second."* 

" When there was no darkness, no day nor night, 
no existence and non-existence, Siva alone was, isola- 
ted from all.' 3 

He has therefore no birth, as the existence of alt else 
is thas denied. All else has a birth, since the contrary 
is impossible. 

lOijectimk) :— Jast as Brahman v declared to be 
the cause of all, so the smti speaks of something etee 
as the cause of Brahman in the following words: 

** Non-existent alone this at first was j thence verily 
the existent was horn. u t 

Thns the non-existent is the canse of the existent. 

• •- - 

(Slawcr) :— It » wrong to say so, because it s> 

denied in the words " How can the existent he, .born 

from the aon existent. "J H the existent shoald be 

born oat of the existent, it would in vol re the 

faJtbcieas view thai a thing is based in itself. 

Wherefore Brahman rjone the Existent has no birth ; 

wlyle all else has a birth, bersose, otherwise, the 

pypopnH.it rem that all becomes known when the One 

has been known becomes unten able . 

A. Masajmta Sasnx. 

(fa be «aain«talV 
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SERMONS IN STONES. 

I. •' Salutation to the God, who is manifested in 
„ , varioes forma, from earth to she 

tvffpr ptatF i u a u ip- performer or a sacrmce, w who av 
°°*- an oniversal soa], to be appre- 

hended only by contemplation of saints and who per- 
vades all. 

• 2. "Salutation to toe ubooto God.t 'f Brahma, the 
creator himself not created, and therefore termed 
unborn) who makes the worlds proflnctkm, its cu- tioa- 
ance, and nlrimate destruction, and the recolecction of 
whom serves as a vesel of traospoit across the ocean 
of mundane Qls- 

3. Salotation be to the husband of Lacshmi ; n» 
him who reposes on Sesba as on a conch, k> him who 
is Tiahna extracting the thorns of the three worlds i 
to him who appears in every shap*»£ ' tYishna, who 
reposes on the Sf rpent Ananta or Sesba. and who has 
been incarnate in various shapes, to relieve the world 
from oppressors. 

4. " Sahitation be to tie blessed foot of Pannmf 
(§ Bhavaaier Dnrgaslev Mahntasnm- The! 
is well known.] which destroyed the demon 
by whom all had been overcome ; and which given 
felicity to the world- 

f%OTlfew5nr5TF9 Md^fiWHHA t 
jftTrMrrWlW fflW^luVl I ■■ : I 

1. " Salntatmn toGanesa-Ibowtoi 

t .i_ n,n..,i.. ***■ the beantifnl 
Fna the CMtraang 

H> —i pimto TmnM i iT it- ing his lofty head : hinaaetf t 
*• P " '** oillar, whkfa upholds. 

2. The origrou of the three worlds* ^Sivn 
Mahadeva is fisnrred with the moon as a 
According to mythology, he upholds the a 
This, ami the two following stansas, seem to be the 
same which are found, bet in a different order, at the 
bevinoin? of the inscriptions on the plates preserved 
at the temple of Covjeeveram with some itrtYu—q, 
however, is the reading and inii ijm tatien >. May hat, 
whose head is bke an elephant^ the so* of Hara the 
cause of an in terra wed supremacy, the giver. 

5. Of boons, and the >nminary which dispels dark- 
nesa preserve as. jiay the aaspicioas primeval fconr 
(the incarnation of Vtikoa «s a boar .tc. is. jn-dt 
known by wtiom closely embraced, the earth ej 
grant as vast prosperity. 



•Sir*. 

lb*, air. 
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[Coutiitxed frvm page 177.) 

tSjSitjafi ^ewtap^ij. wagjiraf aj ,< tutu & # 

(tuffLQ i _i & a s*__ u *" t xu 

«*<9.ir;fcr aj.Vfl^fi^ «touwgp u)/T(30ajijr 
(*j,rfj' «i»i*^4r ?sp itma/ifOfn etrigase- 

Q-jB3iur& to«j«9[fi» »i- _j9 ,i9 sr apm «j(r*<? » 

116. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, The Su- 
preme Intellisreice, being the indiscernible Sat that 
has fLUed my heart ! 

Like an all-gracious Siva-gnaui Thou taughtesfc me 
to feel the Heavenly Bii«s by means of! restraint of 
prana in * state of abstraction. Thou, aa the Supreme 
Lord of Chitaabha,* hast plansjed-me in the ambrosial 
joy, having killed my mind and brought me in con- 
tact witb the inner nathatn or sound of intelligence. 
Besides, bust Thou been to me a Divine Guana and 
us such made roe Thy slave. 

Thou didst shew Thyself and direct me in Divine 
law to the ultimate Goal of Sivn-sayujija * And 
neatly dressed in b»rks of trees Thou earnest like a 
brahmin Guru and didst influence me in the mental 
rtt ital of Thy Glory. LaBtly Thou earnest as Mauni 
and didst r«~eal to me the blissful state of mona.i 

In spito of th^Be spiritual influences brought to bear 
upon inu by TlLee, can I be still left a victim tu 
Ijrnorance ? % 



* i. v., Hall of wisdom, Our Sira-Lord dances the danne of .Toy 
iu the wisdom of souls who have become His dovoteBa. 

+ Wdo notes to 2nd ■ Terse. 

} Hare the reference ia to the power of annua inula. Jt is quit* 
*pp»upri*ely called ' aaJvia.'— main iLnt it is almost the ' nature' 
uf tha tool it attaches to. To mhdue it is so difficult that Siva- Lord 
baa) out of pure benevolence subjected the devotees sometimes to 
the "hardest trial as in the case of the Saint Biruttondax, whose 
•aly dear son was ordered to he cooked aa food for the Supreme 
, whn appeared' as hia guest. 



{Notes to verse 115 Continued.} 

"The Yogi is superior to tne ascetic, he ia superior oven to tbe> 
wise, he is superior to the man of action ; therefore, become th<j» 
a Yogi, Arjuna. Ammi all she Yogis, he who with the inner 
aelf ahidrth in a me, trho full of ivtereser loteth me. m considered to- 
he the most harmonised. — Gita* 

2, " Then therefore theeoqniry into Love" — Rrst Sandilya auttn. 

*. ' Sandilya refutes, as follows, the objection of Fatanjalto 
Lore which is extreme 'ittarhment towards God, Tk« objection is 
in the Butra of Patunjal running thus ; — ' Igiurrance, ike Sentr of 
Being Dettii'e Aoeiaion and Attachment use diffractions? 

" Sandilya, however, says that Lore is not to ne-cindernned, 
simply becanso it is an attachment. Things are not good or ha4 
in therawlves hut the usee that arc made of them. CompaiMOiwheK. 
is not undesirable per se, companionship with bad men is no d«s»W 
nnd«?sir;ibl«>, bat that with £Ood n«n is to be eajrerly sougtit. Kven- 
the deadly p<iibon of oobera ac-ts like! nectar, while milk \ikt porsoq, 
under varioufi circfimstaner<H. Similarly, attachment is not to be 
condemned per se. What the Vora eatras condemn is attachment 
towards worldly objects which briny 011 distraction of the mind', 
but not attachment taicardi Gati. Hence as is laid down in the 
antra (21) Love is not to be condemned, simply because it is ad 
attachment ; for the Love which Sandilvii is speaJEing nf in (H* 
Love toward* the Fountain Sourer uf all that is pure and holy." — 
<T. BfagoomdRrs commentary on Bandilya Sutra 21.* 

4. That Supreme love is the extremely reliant state is clear 
from the recognition nf the purport of the Gita."- Snudtlya 
Butra 83. 

(. " Every one obtains eituincipation from sopreme love." — 
Do, M 

5. " Every one will surely receive me, by shewing supreme lore 
towards tne" — Gita. 

7. " Ideutlficatton. with Him proceeds from the extreme dissolu- 
tion of the mind in Him, by undivided devotion " Sandilva antra 96,, 

(This sort ofldeutiflcation or identinahlenesx, a Sjya Siddhantt 
would rightly and aptly call * SivohambhAvana.') 

s. " He, the Highest Purasha, Partha, may be reached bw 
devotion to Him only, in whom all beings abide, and by whom all 
thin is spread out"— Gita. 

(Note here that Sri Kiishoa teai:he» to Arjuna the existence of 
Turiya Murti. This support* Mr. Saba How's correct observation 
that our "Krishna Bhagovati was <i Perfecteat Jivnn Mukta sent 
down to procure relief to this world.) 

9. Lo-o is superior to utters, as they Jtrc iu need of it " 
tiiindilya Sutra 10. .. 

"Therearc various paths," auyB-P-Magoonidnr, "leading to reteaee 
or emancipation, sneh as tne paths of' J>ove, Knowled^fe, Acrlonp^ 
Yoga and bo on ; but that at Love is siTperior to all. Wisdom-caw 
aachieve nothing without the help of Lore. The wise main'withDaw* 
Love is invariably a victim to the ina« of kin intellect, and so is the 
Yogi devoid of Love to ttat of self-mortifioatioa. It is love that 
imparts its divine warmth and iTtstre to wisdom or Yoga, Tha man 
of action must also be foil of love for homanity or he will be 
wanting' in the main spring of his action" — ojmmsatary on the 
atkrre ants* 10 oft. «th vwrsa of Sain* Tbaj!nuwa»«ar sHovw-ws*. 
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10. " Be who sooth the Atma tana, thinketh It thua, Knoweth 
It thus, beeometh one whose entire love is to the Atma &a "— a 
Qkaudogye Up*uith*d. Mr. J. Magoomdar says "In this passage 
en given the wirioin otajM through which a roan has to pass in 
«der to reach the final Goal and fefwuiierffle here ie mentioned an ft 
lower stage than lore, which it mentioned after the" ^oimer." A 
Saiva Siddhanti goes further and - ™y« rhftf (lit rhc /our *tag«, 
Sjariya — JT/iriya — Feja — Guana), are successively indispensable awl, 
(ufwvoidaile u*d eath inseparable with pure Lore. In other words 
in order to reach the Final Goftl a soul pliant with Love shonld 
have and ooald not bnt bare gone through the four atages succes- 
sively either in 6aal birth or in the binh previous thereto. For 
instance onr Saint Knnnoppar got through these stages in his 
previoT-B birth ai Arjuna under Sri Krishna, his diviue teacher. 
with the effect thnt he (Kaniuippar) was only to bo born again 
amongst the warlike race and, by the emotional prayer with 
BxWnte Love to Siva attained Siva-Siyujya (the Highest Goal for 
a. perfeetest soul) in the Sri Katatbi Siva Temple. So, from a, 
Bsiva Siddhanlie stand- point nil the four stages (Sariys etc.,) 
of action, Yoga and Guana are all necessary ; and a soul ascending 
through these step* in the ladder should throughout bear in mind 
the need of the hold or anxiety of jjitfe and holy Love to Supreme 
Siva. Hence I think that I was, according to our Sruti ' j|«"«re 
w9iuii<i«av ■(CTK0' (adoring His Feet by the aid of His 
SnCe), inspired by Sikalathi nadliar tosin^ before Him in the 
Holy place called Srikalathi. 

14 .aJvCTiJ efcattj GuiarJiU StaGKU wjr-^m :jfi*at 

emSu fyfit*" *3 i$ u* en a, * v: ? &:'£ 'S .2 p "Culft 
jfn-^Li t^ftvr^ ftstrsrp^ £*.*£? i&sptuZf" 

(Love is Siva-Sariya, Love is Siva-Eiriya , and Love is Lhe 
much regarded Siva-Yoga and Love extreme is the Stiprewir 
tUvAdutiita-GitiiMi of Blits eternal. Such a lovo is to be acquired 
by the complete dissolution of oar lower manas in the Sikalathi- 
nsitheT (Siva-Lord) and by the melting of our bones Ac. And it is 
Lore that enables us to become or assimilate ourselves with 
Sikalathinather who is Tlie tote Supreme.) 

13. Thus, we have seen that action, Toga and .Guana are but 
necessary auxiliaries to Love being stimulated in the aepirer of 
Biva-£»y isja till he attains purity and becomeB identified with Siva 
(God of Love) in the Supreme Advaita Union posited by this school. 

13. So, Sandilya says in his 27th Sutra " Lovo requires constant 
1 stimulation, till purity is attained, as rice is to be struck aser and 

abet again, till it is free from impurities-" ' Similarly, in order to 
deepen and purify yoar Love, you are to emistnnthj fir your mind 
on (he Lord.' — J, Magoomdar r. /, notes to ' aehtaftnga Voga ' 
under verse 61 supra. 

14. " Similarly, tlrou>, r li nothing can be done without love, still 
you mast not, neglect the practice of virtues (jariyu, kiriya Ac) 
which will strengthen tftc hands of Love." Xul-e niirf the four 

stages or steps Svriya — Kiriya — Yoga — Gntina are fo connected with 
vnt another that one of ffef-wTUTinot render read benefit without the 
ether combined urith it. To instance an analogy 

*' UJf&Qf- WSfWUlit U4HM&£Vr ii » 3 £ .'.- U U„ U 4- IL ' |« 

(considering ray iove to Stun; my profiting the Siiw — mrtua, Biva- 
Eiriya and Bim-Yoga, and my Siva — Qnamu of B'iss to be a* 



necessary for my attaining the SirO'Saytr/yn Jfwlfi as rice, *<ile.-, 
and ■«« tastes en for our physical health, respectively, I fhail 
sincerely aspire for tho said Siva-Sayujva.) 

1(. It will not be out of place to state the marks of Love and 
definition of Love : — 

(«). " The marks which characterise the Love towards the lord 
are; — feneration, Untight in object* resembling Him, jay in JR* 
presence, p<t«i in His abrruce, in di/eieneY foiiords other ohjcctt f 
feeling of Glory in Hiii), I ii inn for His unite, feeling that every* thing 
in Sin, feeling all in One, ubneuce of Ho»tile feelin n tonardt Hun, n»d 
other marks not mentioned for the sake of brevity " — Sandily^ 
Sutra 44. 

(b). " Hhakti is the love uf the lover towards the bflovcl, 
divested of its eeunual nature." 

(c) ** Prayer is die xpontanoons outburst of deep p^toti'^% 
that agitate the heart,." 

(d) u True wurship cunsi&ts In beitnj and doing ax well i» obiter- 
to being, like nnto the Fathor who is in Heaven, and not merely 
laying something. The wershipper sets an ityal before his mental 
vision and tries to fashion his life after that ideal. Sometimes his 
heart may overflow with the love and reverance he feels for his 
ideal and sincere prayer is nothing but the spontaneous outburst 
of his enraptured heart. Set forms of prayer are intended for 
reminding the worshipper of tbe ideals of his life. When a 
christian "looks towards the Heavens" and anys " Father, Thou 
art merciful *', be. according to his idea, is worshipping God 
although he has no image of mercy before his physical eyes; and 
if he is worshipping ainaerely he has the ideal of mercy in God 
before his meutal eyes and longs in the heart of bis heart to 
become as merciful as God Himself. If he however rests satisfied 
with simply uttering the words, " Father, thou art merciful," 
without trying to become as merciful as God Himself, his worship 
is of no use ; for, in that oase, he does not advance an inch towards 
his ideal.' — J. Magoomdar (Note how our Eit&med brother hit*. 
at the hidden truth o{ Christianity being a good Religion of Love 
i. e. of idol worship or JaW-worahip) 

(c) Idol-worship, which'* a mark of Live, is not a thing to be. 
neglected even in tho advanced stage of Siva — Gnanis. " As the 
very beeit among ns are not tcithuut frailties, and wouldmnot fulfil our 
ideals, sages, say* Sri mat Bagavat, " introduced idoljworship." 
J. Magoomdar. c.f. the notes under verses 92 and 93 above, c-f, also 
what Dr. C. T. Stockwell observes in his paper read before a club 
in spring-field {vide p. 7 Awakened India Vol iv of January 1819. 
'■ In this connection let me call attention to the fact that Prof. 
Wundt of Leipeic, in his "Facts of Lhe moral life" has shown* Rg 
stated by a recent writer, " by psychological analysis thnt the 
moral evolution has been wrought by the interplay of two factors — 
the feeling of rer-ereim- nnil the feeling of sympathy, neither of which 
is adequate to carry it on filmic" If this be true, and it would 
aeem to be capable of proof from a historical point of view, — then 
iId we not need. For the realization of the highest moral progress, 
a union of the deepest reverance of the theist with the tender and 
more innate sy>npo,th\t «/ the pantheist T — sympathy which comes of 
that love of universal nature, of universal life in all its forms? 
Only thns it would seem, shall we arrive at the truest »">d most 
effective conception of the father hood of God and the reaHn-atherhood 
of man. When historic theism and historic pantheism shall have 
advanced to a point inhere full coalescence is possible, then will the 
present movement in the world of thought have reached, apparently* 
a destined goal." 

R, BHOh«.-C» M CIS ALIAS. 
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PURRA-PORtL VKNBA-MALAL. " 



{ QoHtirutM from pp$e 260.) 

padalam m: 

Jkk Fanji-wREATK, ok Invasion' or the Event's 
Territukiks. 
"Raids such as have been described naturally lead, to 
feVSteroutic invasions of the territories of those who" have 
proved themselves each troublesome and troaiierous 
neighbour b. The injured king now declares war, or makes 
vir without declaring- it ; while he and his warriors, 
binding the Vnnji wieaths upon their brows, go forthwith 
their fourfold fall array of elephants, chariots, horses, and 
infantry. The Vatiji is the general name for any creeping 
plant, such as is found on all the mountain slopes. This 
particular wreath is represented as composed of flowers of 
a yellow colour, and the plant is one whose leaves are 
preen all the year round. It is the symbol of a race the 
fire of whose valour is never extinguished. It is curious 
that Vatiji has become the poetical name of Karur, the 
Cera capital, and it would seem taat the Ce'ra kings, of 
whom twelve are celebrated in the P.N.N., were 
remarkable for the frequency, of their invasions of 
neighbouring territories. Being for the most part moun- 
taineers, their energy was resistless, and we may add that 
their wrath was implacable. Thus in P.N.N., 4, the great 
poet Pnrauar sings of one of these expedition^, and his 
song is a specimen of very many in the same work. He 
celebrates the sword, the jewelled anklet, the capacious 
shield, the fiery charger, the resistfess elephant, and the 
towering banner«crowned chariot of a king ; and thus 
concludes ! — 

" Like (be ruddy sun arising over the dark sea, 
art thou in thy beauty, king! 

And therefore, the land of them that provoked thy wrath 
shall ceaseless mourn, foodless, and helpless, 
like the tender infant forsaken by its mother ! " 
§ 1. The Invasion.. 

Tlie king puts on the unfading Vatiji wreath, and con- 
templates the subjugation of the enemy's land. 

[The invasion and complete subjugation of the whole 
southern seaboard by the famous Pandyan NedntnOeriyan 
i* related in P. Pattu, vi, 149, etc. ] 
Veuse 36. 
" ljike young hulls red-eyed . 
the youthful warriors bend their, bows, 
with glistening eyes, longing for the battle-feast ; and so 
put an the Vanji wreath, to snbdue'tfae unsubdued." 
§ 2. The Invading Hosts. 

The heroes arise in their wrath, brandishing their bright 
swords, amid the trumpeting of the elephant-hosts. 
eg 



Vehse 37. 
" The drums sound out like the roaring of tha angry sea t 
Wreathed with the Vanji the valiant bands rush -on. 
In the midst of the glittering bands, like the eternal fires, 
the elephants madly rush on like black clouds in the rainy 
sky," 

The following verses speak of the uplifting of the banner, 
add the unsheathing ofjthe sword. Knttavai is again intro- 
duced as putting to flight the enemy's forces. 

§ 6. The Model Hero. 
Verse 41. 
" You ask how the hero distinguishes himself: he is 
foremost mid hia kinsmen's hosts. He emulates the 
prowess of the bravest. Like fire he penetrates the 
foeman's rank : these are the deeds of the jewel-aakleted 
hero." 

§ 8 H oe to the Camauered. 
The soldiers commiserate the sufferings of the land they 

overrun. 

Vebse 43. 
" The lotus-like eyes of the warrior, whose breast bears 
the warlike wreath, are wet with tears, as 
he exclaims: ' They perish, a fearful spectacle to all behol- 
den, 
they who ere while rode forth with garlands gay, 
with glistening eyes, and sound of warriors' oars.' " 

§ 9. The Rewards. 
As they come to distribute the spoil, the question arises, 
who of the foe shall be spared ? 

Verse 44. 
"Touch not the temples, where sacrifices ate offered ; 
spare the dwellings of the holy ascetics ; 
enter not the honses of the sacred Vedic Brahmans. 
Let all the rest be abandoned to our warriors as their 
guerdon." 
[So P.N.N., 9.] 

The vanquished enemy now submits and pays tribute. 
The prowess, of the heroes is again celebrated. 
§ 14. The Wasted Land. 
The devastation of the ravaged land, and the deserted 
homes, described. [Cf. P.N.N., £] 

Veksb 50. ^ 

Spoils, 
" Gather the slaves, the heaped-up jewels, pearls, 
red gold, the plunder from the stately homes, 
and give them, to *he warriors ; while subjects 
cf the hostile king make loud laments ! " 
The inhabitants of the invaded land flee on vvery side; 
the country is ravaged with fire ; and the invaders build 
their fortresses. 
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§ 22. The Warriors' Feast. 
Vsbse 58. 
".The instrument* of music sound out. The heroes like 
tigM rash npon the field and reap the crops and feast, 
while they explore the resources of the vanquished lands." 

§ 23. Glory to the Ciyaqunring Invaders. 
Triumph and pity mingle in the final song. 
Verse 60. 
" Where palaces like mountains reared their heads, the 

roar 
of the consuming fire is heard. Wild jungle plants gi aw 
among the rains. The conqueror rides glorious on his 

1^'ty car, 
round which triumphing hosts flow like a mighty sea! 



These desolating wars account for the multitudes of de- 
serted strongholds whose ruins are yet to be seen, and for 
the comparative spaiseness of the population at the period 
when authentic history begins. In P. N. N. twelve lyrics 
refer to this chapter. In all the poems there is a note of 
an oft-times savage ferocity. These old Dravidians were 
great and most implacable warriors ! 

Whatever faults may be found with the government 
nnder the Pam Britannica by peevish and restless parti- 
sans, we see that the idea of a Pa m Tamulieneie is a myth. 



at least we can die on the heights of our native hills ! ' 
So saying, intent upon the defence of their little mountain 

homes, 
the warriors assume the Kihiji wreath " 

The following verses in the chajfter illustrate the fier- 
ceness of the final struggle. Marvels of bjavery are related. 
The heroes fall ; their wives perish with them the war- 
rior rips open his wounds and dies on the plain : demons 
and demonesses brood over the gory battlefields, sometimes 
helping and sometia.es destroying thf dying men: much 
toddy is consumed, libations to the great demoness are 
poured oat, and a universal wail is heard. 

§ 19. The Elegy. 
Praise and pity min'gle in the song as the heroes ascend 
to the paradise of the valiant. 

Verse 80. 
" He was the raft on which his people sailed over the sea 
of battle ! He w/as a pillar amongst the mighty ! He was 
the Life of his town, and of the world ! The door 
of charitable deeds has been closed by the spear 
that tore open our leader's breast !" 

In P, N. K. there are forty-one lyrics, of which this 
gives the keynote. 

Other topics are introduced, but the chapter ends with 
the 'crushing defeat' and it would seem, the extermina- 
tion of the conquered people. 



PADALAM IV. 
Tee Ka'kji Paoalam, or the Defence of the 
The Kanji is the Ulviue integrifotia, or elm-tree, and ite 
foliage was dark. Its flowers atld leaves formed the wrea- 
the worn by the defenders of an invaded country, and were 
supposed to be indicative of a stubborn resolve to conquer 
or die. This most generally ended )in the death of the 
king and the overthrow of his kingdom, and hence the 
uma word (Kanji "1 is used for the wreath of a minctrel 
who inculcate* moral precepts, and more especially dwells 
on the instability of worldly things. The word Kan j^ has 
thus become a synonym for ' sober counsel,' and some of 
the verses under this heading have nothing particular to 
do with war. The great example of this is the Madnra- 
Kanji, an account of wh'ch will be given in the life of the 
Pandiyan, Talai-Aianganatta Cevuvendra Nedum Ceriyan. 

§ 1. The Kanji Wreath. 
The inhabitants of the invaded country put on wreaths 
of the Kanji, and retire to make a last s^and in their moun- 
tain fortresses. 

Vebse 61. 
" ' Sincefthere is no. longer any band to withttend the foe 
hpon the plain, 



PADALAM V 

The Hefescf. of the *okt 
The Nochi Wkeath. 
The next chapter speaks of the defence of hill-forts. 
When hostile kings besieged a fort its defender were 
accustomed to assume a wreath of the leaves and flowers 
of a wild creeper called the Xofihi, or ' Vitex Nirgundi.' 
There, are many species of the Vitex, which is often called 
the.fi ve- leaved chaste tree' (see Ainslie's "Materia Medica," 
vol. ii, p. 252). The flowers are of a pure, pale-bluish 
colour, and have a pleasant fragrance. This flowar is very 
celebrated in Tamil songs. The poet Moci-c&ttanar has 
sung of it very sweetly (P. N\ N., 271, 272} 
" Like linked gems are Xtirhi's curling ringlBts blue, 
Mid all the flowering trees is none whose tender hue 
So fills the soul with love as thine, whose blooming wreath 
Men seethe youthful maiden's slender form ensheatbe, 
In the wide guarded city,— sight beloved of all ; 
And when fierce enemies .attack the moated wall, 
The warriors on their brows thy flowers defiant show,- 
As sign they shield th*eir virgin fort from every foe." 

ft was the symbol of chastity, and those that wore 
these wreaths were pledged to keep their fort inviolate. 
The .virgin fortress guarded by warriors so adorned, 
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laughed at its iota. Mncb of romance mirigled with the 
ferwfty.of.thoee ancient days ! 

§ 1. The Nocbi. 

The heroes go fortH to guard their tnrret-crowneti 
battlements, whence archers shoot forth their deadly 
arrows, 

Vkrsk £6 
44 Like the boat of the Avvnar, whose triple fort 
the god with sorpent crowned, And iiery form would take, 
these, warriors crowned with Suchi wreaths 
guard their strongholds, wielding the sharp-pointed dart.'' 

This is one of the common places of Hindu Verne, here 
borrowed from the Malui liharala. The story of the 
destruction of the three forts of the Asurat (or Ai-miar) 
is most celebrated (see Mail's Sanskrit Texts, viJ. iv, pp. 
203,325). 

There were in the sky three cities of the valorous Asu- 
ru, one of iron, another of silver, and a third of gold 
which Magbavan (indra) conld not demolish, with all his 
weapons. Then alt the greargods, distressed, went to the 
great Rndra (afterwards known as Siva) as their refuge, 
and said to him, after they were assembled : " Rudra, 
there shJl be victims devoted to thee in all the sacrifices, 
-Bestower of honour, destroy the DaXtyas with their cities 
and deliver the worlds.'' He, being thus addressed, said. 
'• So be it" ; and making Vishnu his arrow, Agni its barb, 
Tama, the son of Vivaevat, its feather, all the Vedas his 
bow, and the excellent Savitri (the Gayatri) his bowstring, 
and having appointed Brahms his charioteer, he in due 
time pierced throngh these cities with a three- jointed 
three-barbed arrow, of the colour of the son. and in iieVoe- 
ness like the fire which burns up the world. These 
Asuras with their cities were there burnt up by Rudra. 
[Cf. Tirnvasagam, xiv.]* 

One of the most famous historic (. !') defences of a fort is 
referred to in P. N. N., 21. The fort, was called Gana-per- 
eyil, and its king bore the epithet of Ve ugai-inarba u (he 
.whose breast wore a Kim garland). It was besieged by the 
famous kirg of Madura, Vkkira-pern-VuntUu', of wlirm 
something will be said in the Analysis of the P N. N. 
The poet Alulam-kirar of Alytir enumerates the part.* of 
the fortification " There was first of all, a moat so deep 
that it reached down to the abodes of the demons next 
there was a wall that rose up to the heavens: this was 
crowned with turrets from which the archers shut forth 

their arrows ; there was an impervious wood That miii n- 

ded ail and there were numerous small fort* at i-vrry 
angle-." 

The chapter contains the umml pittum* <>F »!»■ ktngaral 
his warriors, lelatea how they fell fighting ti. the la«t 
"they desired not, these lions in the fifjli t , to gtisttil their 

•Xti« prinliiiK <il iln''Kfi>rJ ["uivrrnitv !■»•'■«. 



bodies or their live*." Then is also a hint that these 
eiegas were often the result of a refusal on the part of the 
king to give his daughter in marriage to the leader of tile 
besieging army. 



PAEfALAM VI. 

THE BESIEGERS: ATTACKING ENKMIE8' STRONG HOMtK. 

Tkk I'mnai Wrkath. [Venba, »*> -1£V] 

When an army marched to besiege a fort they won: a, 
wreath of the Urrifiai (Oeruu lanattir), a species of cotton- 
plant, which is mentioned in P.N.N., .10, where it* in said 
to have ' golden shoots,' and to belong to the ' Western 
Country. This seems to have been worn by our hemes 
In derision, implying the worth less ucss and weaknifr; nf 
[he fort they went to seize. There js little remarkable in 
this i;li;n pier We are told in it that sheep wun> offered 
in sacrifice by the combatants ; the exploits nf Yislm.i, 
who stormed a fort called VifOd*, are celebrated ; tn ulso 
those of Stvan (as above). The encircling wood is rut, 
down; the besiegers make rafts on which they pass the 
moat ; scaling ladders are applied to the Wall ; the besie- 
gers leap down into the area j tremendous fights take- 
place t and the fort is taken. 

§ 23, Utterly trail,-. 
This relates how the conquerors, yoking asses, plough 
up the foundations of the tort, and sow worthless jungle 
plants upon the spot. 

Verse 120. 
'The beautiful homes with pictured walls are leveller] 
with the dust , 

asses are yoked to plough np the soil with spears , 
white worthless plants are sown on the foundations. 
Thus rages the conquering king ! " 

Other verses tell how there is a solemn washing of their 
Mood-stained swords in sacred waters, and their presen- 
tation a* offerings. The conqueror is solemnly cvedded li> 
the uewl/-acr|urred country neighbouring kings bring 
tiihu'w.' arid the chapter ends with universal submission 
■■ They make a desert and they call it. peace." 

This subject is formally discussed in 't\J-K->mn u, 
Parol, 'Hi 'it*, *[»p- l-l"< -I4t>. An admirable illustration of 
it is found in P Pitta, vi. I -Ml, etc. 

PAUALAM VII. 

„t\ Mi IN i.KVKH.W. 
'I'm-. T'ltt'inii IVuKvrii. 

W livn :l kih^ u«Jiilfjii | dulcd ml ijIIi-iimVi- v\:ji In 



it wrcmii iJ* >!>•' '.^juiiiil wal-ll'iwi.T. tin- ti<,.,l, 
f„,lf>). Thi» i- ivU'l-ratfl ii! SaM-knl ,i^ -■■ -if 
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| 1. The Wreath. 
Vkbse 127. 
** The king, whose war-dram sounds like unceasing thun- 
der from the stormy cloud a, 
contemplates war that shall bedew the battlefelds with 

blood. 
He has pat on the warlike titmbai wreath, and leads forth 
his uosts eager for the glorious strife." 

To these old kings the excitement of war was a necessity 
of life ; it was only thus that the monotony of existence 
could be relieved. Yet the horrors of war are much dwelt 
upon in these verses, and the king is represented as hesi- 
tating, and only deciding iipon battle when its necessity 
wa? apparent. The twenty-five verses of the chapter 
present, without any attempt at arrangement, many of 
the striking incidents'of ancient war. 

§ 2. Presents to the Troops. 
The king heaps upon his chosen warriors gifts so that 
they go forth joyously under his banner. 

Verse 128. 
u Badges of victory, lands, precious treasure, farms, 
murderous elephants, and horses,— the king distributes. 
His enemies, tho' strong in horses and chariots, tremble 

when 
they hear of the movements of the jewel-bearing king." 

§ 'i. Can the fight not he preveutftd ? 
Both armies are brave : might it not be well to avoid a 
struggle P 

Vekse 129. 
" Should these warriors meet on the demon-haunted battle- 
ground 
and with their polished spears begin the fight, 
't will prove the saying false, that ' glory of the king 
is guardianship of human lives.' " 

Praises are now sung of the elephants, the horses, the 
gn'.lant heroes, and the war chariots. 

§ 9. The Bard 1 * Eulogy. 
The battle has been fought, and the bards on the battle- 
field burn or bury the dead with appropriate songs of 
praise. 

Vn;.-t 137. 

" The tender spouse, the mother, the children know not 

this ! 
Upon the battle plain the fiery piles are lit, the death 

songs sung ! 
Heroes who fell beneath the elephants they slew 
have gone to banquet with the heroes' gods ! " 

While demon shapes like fantastic shadows dance before 
behind, and around, the bodies of some of the slain heroes 
are carried home. . 



S 23. Joy mingled with trailing. 
The wife, seeing the body of her husband covered with 
glorious wounds, and still grasping the sword, weeps with 
proud joy. 

Verse 151. 
" Even death is abashed, for here if valonr greater than 

his own ! 
Tho wife takes tbe sword from the hand mi her dead 

warrior ; 
and , watching his calm triumphant repose, is glad fib she 
bedews his breast with tears.'' 

This ends up with her voluntary death. 

§ 25. All died gloriimsly. 
They perish not ; their renown is established for ever,, 
though they lie strewn over the battlefield. 

VjCHSE 154. 
" They urged a stubborn fight alone ; the two kings fell, 
grasping still their spears ; the earth is desolate ! 
Swiftly their wives uprose, and threw themselves into- 

the flames. 
Behold, even fierce death himself is satisfied." 

This last verse seem.8 to be a reminiscence of the history 
referred to in P.N.N., 62, tf3. There the kings were the 
Ceran prince Kndakko-Necam-Ce'rala'than, and. his rival 
the Coran Peruvirral Killi, who fell on the same battle- 
field. Their deaths were sung by the poets Karattalar 
and Paranar. 

There is power and pathos in the following^dirge, by 
the former of these : — 

P.N.N. , 62. 
" What has become of the defiant valonr of these rival 

kings ? 
Demon-Furies piobe deep the wounds of the fallen heroes. 
While with bloody hands they besmear their -dishevelled 

locks, 
hovering round they display their blood-stained forms. 
With sullen ^ound the death-drums moan, while demons 

dance. 
The kings themselves raging with heroic wrath are fallen. 

and lie amid the vultures that devour the slain. 
The victory- vaunting kingly canopies are tow, the drums 
that erewhile announced the leaders' glory and their sway, 

lie broken there. 
Over the field, where myriads fought, a fearBOme stillnetr 

broods. 
The heroe's wives on dainties feast no more, nor bathe 
in perfumed waters, But lie dead on tbe bosoms of their 

lords 
They have gone to feast in the world of the goda, 
who wear unfaditg wreaths from the tree of Immortality, — 
whose eye3 slumber not,— -who est ambrosial food. 
Let the glory of the heroes live for aye ! " 

Tbe site of this famous battle is unkuown, bat it b 
often referred to in old Tamil verse 

(To be continued,) 
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PROPHETS AND THKIli MISSION 



'Lot not Muses Bpcnk unto me, iinr ;tny of tho pniplK'ts. bit! 
riilhcr do Thou spraik, O Loni Uml. tin- J np-f»ir*-i" am! Knliglili'iirr nf 

nil the |iro]>lici"." 

Thomab a Kk. 

It has been tlie fortunate feature of every religion 
that counted among its adherents a. Jaige number of 
men, that brought spritaal solace to the minds of sin- 
cankered individuals, to undergo what might be called 
periodic ecdysis. One set of doctrines and obser- 
vances please and stimulate its votaries at one phase 
vf its exi* tence, to be only succeeded at the next gener- 
ation by another body of creed and a different liturgy, 
which may in fundamentals resemble tlieir predecessor, 
and whose disagreement, minute though it be, would 
be patent to a conscientious student of any religion. 
Such are tine steps by which religion progresses, and 
such is the aire st imperceptible" conrse of its motioD, 
that to none but a trained student, its rapid changes 
and stable fundamentals would be apparent. Eveh in 
that immobile miscellanea which are sometimes con- 
glomerated together as Fetichism it is possible for a 
compel rative religionist,tofind within its inmost depths, 
au evolving life pulshtiug, and an innate tendency that 
aims at a distant perfection. What Pi of. Max 
Mailer's admirable lectures on " The Anthropological 
Hslgion" have done in unravelling even to the minds of 
determined^cepticR like Spencer, and rabid Christians 
like Say ce who could not imagine anything like organic 
uuity or orderly growth in any religion but their own, 
Uiives us not in any necessity to touch on that subject 
much. He has shown us by lucid argumentation and 
by a study of their languages, how useless it is for us 
to believe even in the traveller's accounts of native 
tribes of remote countries, which record only eye- 
wiiuessi ngs, unless coupled with a competency 
in him to move socially with ihe aborigiues, to 
induce in them a confidence witlt regard to his well- 
unnded curiosity, to study their sacred writings 
and understand their penuine spirit, and to be able *o 
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speak freely with, and convey hie ideas to, them. He 
shows by unmistakable examples, how also the versions 
of well-minded globe-trotters, liberal- viewed missio- 
naries, are in most cases untrustworthy and contradict- 
ing each, other ,io the light of the further labours of re- 
cent men who have studied the tribes and their creed for 
the sole sake of learning their religion- Totemism, Fetich- 
ism and many other allied forms of worship prevalent 
among the so-called eemi-civili/.ed races of America, 
the Andamaas, Africa and the rest, are shown by htm 
to have an organic growth and to hide withir them 
all the salient points of a, soul-satisfy ing religion. With 
the evolving tendency and progressive growth of 
Hinduism, Prof. Max Muller has excellently dealt 
in his Hibbert lectures. And Rhys Davis has don- 
the same for the religion of the Buddhists. Zoroastrr 
anism and Confucianism are religions W a continue 
ed history of which we might direct theatreruiou of the 
enthusiast to the clnar manuals of Haug and Legge. 
Alongside of the natural tendency of the Human Mind 
to hanker after innovation, and to be the subject 
of steady though sometimes convulsive progression, it 
is scarcely possible to shut our eyes to the inscrutable 
trait of ever)' religion, that it should be in variably in- 
fluenced from time to time by the thoroughgoing 
speculations of some religious leaders who variously 
called themselves as saints, apostles, prophets, saviours 
and the like. .Every step in the onward progress of 
religion, each excellent point that tended to claiify its 
doctrines, has always been associated with the reform 
of one man of strong intellect, with the well-directed 
labours of a piou^ enthusiast. In bigger religions, by 
virtue of their sacred scriptures being handed down as 
written documents, from generation to generation, the 
teachings of these veuerablc men have been embalmed 
aud preserved in writings, and along with their cano- 
nical books and their persisting influence, the lemem- 
ljrauce~bf the names of these individuals i>i the mouths 
of their votaries had become a desideratum. While 
in smaller religions, the zealuts of "which had wee 
truth ami lakh iu them than vain rhetoric and 
word-spinning metaphysics, the names of the 
epoch-inaking leaders and -reformers could not 
be remembered beyond a certain number of gene- 
rations, since in the absence of writing as a 
vehicle of religious thought, there was n<> means to 
preserve their teachings and to remind their n;:mes to 
the Terverit minds of their untutored adherents. 
This would explain why the names of a Pythogoras 
and a Sankaracharya should be remembered, why 
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the moral confessions of a St. Augustine or a St. 
Bernard should be recorded, why Laotze'and 
Boddha should be idolised. For a keen student of 
religion, the subtle intricacies -which Saxjjcara has 
introduced in the region of Hindn Philosophy must 
be evident, and Hinduism should lose much of its all- 
emtwAcing catholicity and depth of metaphysical 
reasoning for the absence of a such a glittering roll of 
names,as those of TUraanuja and Madhava, Vidyaranya 
and Vijnanabhikshu and the like. In Christianity 
the rapid march of new ideas and the steady influence 
which tbe ever-progressing Science has exerted on the 
ethics and philosophy of that religion, have introduced 
more oForderly evolution and virile progress than in 
the annals of any other religion. Christianity has 
been, ever frpm its dawn, a liteiary religion, a religion 
that boasted of an ever-incessinf? number of adherents 
who had a. cultured, language of their own, and thus a 
history of its progress, minute to the very nature and 
teinperamentK of its adherents, has been preserved to 
ua in books. _And here therefor* our expectations 
receive more than a real gratification. There prophets 
have been looked upon in various lights by sundry 
men of each religion. Some have been thought to be 
superhuman in origin, to have been attended with 
extra-ordinary wonders in Nature at their birth, to 
have worked Miracles to attest to their Divine com- 
mission, and to have ended their lues in the most 
marvellous of ways. It is not our purpose to dwell 
on the peculiar tendencies of the Human Mind to look 
upon thiugs^of the past with a reverential awn, to enlarge 
on the irrepressible aim of Human >atnre to invest 
everything antique iu a superhuman halo and to lay 
it in a Divine setting. This fact receives its best ex- 
ample in the true and represented nature of Maboinad. 
and intne wonderment and notoriety that attend even 
the most modern of Indian religious reformers, such :is 
Rajah RamMohan Roy andKeshab ChuriderSei>,Swaini 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Kabir Doss. Such 
prophets have in every instance been intimatelv con- 
nected with the expurgation of some corruptions that 
cropped up in a religion at a particular age, and thev 
have left the religion rivher in religious lore than what 
they found it in. The same craze that ]cd the votaries 
of a religion to look upon the religions leaders 
with a superhuman awe and pn almost Divine worship, 
the a ime fnncy that leads an arcba'ologist t> regard 
old ruin* in a blinding seuso of soul lifting respect and 
unearthly regard, the same reverence which a man of 
literature feels for an old copy .if a forgotten poet, has 



led the people at large to set the prophets «t a Diviner 
level and to transfer even to them, in a degree^ the 
functions of that Limitless One, of which they were the 
earthly tongued exponents. "VWhave therefore been 
taught to look upon a prophet as a saviour of the world, 
another one as being able to intercede with God-andset 
right our blemishes, a third man a* the Inexhaustible 
Deity itself in human form. Jn every scripture that 
hus been written in the" name of God, and in every 
votary that directs his eyes to Heaven with a yearning 
heart after the Infinite, the same infinite fountain of 
Grace is surging up, the same virile step towards the 
infinite Goal is made. Nobody need presume to take up 
in to his h*ndsthe bjeno valence which is His alone, or $he 
mercy of which He is an infinite ocean. His presence ia 
shadowed forth in fhetowering bills,iu the many-colour- 
ed flower and in the awe-inspiring ocean. No man need 
be taught the truth of this so lout; as he has eyes to 
see and ears to hear. What the prophets themselves 
evidently meant to do was to shunt about the Infinite 
wheu the people'sears were getting waxed, and to point 
to the Infinite Lustre and bhi/.e their torches of prea- 
ching when the moral eyes of men were getting dim- To 
search for that Infinite, to be feeling after the Divine 
Vivifier weneed go to no mnu for direction, for,iuHim we 
live and move and have our being. When the perception 
of the Infinite becomes an accomplished fact for the 
mind, what could be done in the way of pure worship 
before that Limitless Splendour,. so long as we are tra- 
melled by the shackles of flesh and blood, so long sis 
we could not but anthropomorphize the Infinite Attri- 
butes, becomes a realised visiun. And herein lies the 
truth and essence of religious perfection .of every 
Human Soul. It is the height of mental worship that 
leaves us on tho lowest bolder of the Spiritual IVfountain, 
and what one must be able to do, despite the ortho- 
dox fanaticism of rank religionists, and the pathol- 
gical mcnt»l abnormalities which the modern yughm are 
able to induce in their own hodioii.nml which ar? usually 
mistaken for the signs nnd wonder* of the Higher 
Path, is to approach as best as one might the Throne 
of Sanctity, to reach the highest pinnacle of godly 
meditation, and to surround one's notioos with the 
best ethical exactitude which his heart dictates- And 
there the yearning Pilgrim should stand at the lowest 
step of the Golden Stairs and when the life-immuring 
bonds snap, the wheel of karma rotates, landing him 
foratinioin a happier realm of blissful beatitude, than 
it was his lot to live, whim striving on this world below, 

V. V, Ram AN AN. 
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LECTTJSE ON CREATION. 



SPSi'e #WW"« ©* t*» origin of the world was the first to 

Opinions l« io -*»e engage man's speculative activity 
mam ot tu« wortd. tpj^ (jaegfto,!, « fi w di( j the world 

arise P " is found in the mythologies of all peoples, and it 
is general by anactered in * wrong way. Some cosmogo- 
nies in tracing oat the origin of the universe resort to 
the thenry of an unformed, eternal, self-existent matter, 
of whiob the ^orld was made at the bidding of a 
Supreme Power ; and this theory was done away with in 
oar last lecture Bnt most of the ancient cosmogonies 
describe the world as originating from God by emanation, 
so tha^m no way it is distinct from God, but is evolved 
Got of God's substance, and in consequence God is at the 
same tluaji the efficient and the material cause of the world, 
'h-t clay, the patter and the pot, the spider and the web> 
„iie creator sod the creature, the architect and the bnilding. 
The theory of emanation, therefore, is one of the oldest in 
philosophy, and it repereeents the effort of the ho man 
mind, eager to solve the mystery of the origin of the world, 
and vet not able to transcend the power of the imagination. 

Now, in no cosmogony is this effort more apparent 

The theory of enm- than in the cosmogony of the an- 
aation in Hindu Philo- cient Aryans, In the Book of 
■°P n r Mann, son of Brahma, creation is 

thus described ;— 

" This universe existed only in the first divine idea yet 
unexpended, as if involved in darkness, imperceptible, un- 
definable, uiftliacoverable by reason, and undiscovered by 
revelation, as if it were wholly imoersed in sleep." 

"Then the sole self -existing power, himself undisceriied, 
bat making this world, with five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undiminished glory, 
expanding his idea, or dispelling the gloom." 

" He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who 
exists from eternity, even He, the soul of all beings, whom 
no being can comprehend, shone forth in person." 

" He, having willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, firit ivith a thought ,-rmkil H-ntow, 
and placed in them a productive seed." 

"The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing tike 
the luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg 
he was born himself, in the form of Brahma, the grea* 
fore father of all spirits." (.The Laws of Mann, ch. 1. 

vers, 5-10. 

In this account of creation it is first said that " the sole 
■el^existing power, having willed to -produce various 
beings, firtt i&ih « thought create^ the voters ; " and so 
iar the theory is acceptable, because it is creation, not 
emanation; hut the following words are added: 'and 
placed in them (the wat«ar) a productive seed ; the seed 
becaminre egg bright «s go ld , * nd ia ,hafc ^K he UN-Wlo 



self-existing power) was born himwflf in the foriu of Brah- 
fta, the great fore father of all spirits ; " so that all •vari- 
ous " beings are from his own divine substance " which is 
sheer emanation. 

Later on theory of emanation was received by the Hindu. 
philosophers in all its crudity, as it appears from the 
following celebrated verses of the Purusha Hymp : Rig- 
veda, Macdala x. 90— Translated by Mooter Williams in 
** Indian Wisdom." 

" The embodied spirit has a thousand heads, 
A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side envoloping the earth, 
Yet filling space no larger than a span. 
He is himself this very universe ; 
He is whatever *s, has been, and ahall be ; 
He is the lord of immortality. 
All creatures are one fourth of hi«n, three-fourths. 
Are that which is immortal in the sky." 
Finally we find the theory of emanation polished and 
refind by later philosophers in all the Pnranas, and. 
especially in the Gita, where the " Greaj One " declares 
to Arjona some of his endless emanations, which cause 
him to be the " self ia the heart of every being, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of every thing." [Gita 
Chap. X. 19, 39, Ch. VTL 3 and elsewhere.) 

And this is likewise the view of most of the Hindu 
Philosophers of our time. They conceive the world as 
having been originated from the material side of Brahama, 
the self-existent eternal being, who in consequence is in 
no way distinct from the world. 

But is it really so ? Is the theory of emanation 

defensible on philosophical grounds r 1 Can we explain* the 

origin of*the world by saying that everything came from 

God by emanation? — The theory 

t ,^S^r" ° f e *"™ tk - » °"erly *»»*. 
and this can be proved from the 

consideration of the divine nature as follows : — 

Ton can divide a block of wood, stone iron into particles, 
because their nature allows of it, because they are 
substances earthly, material, consisting or parts, and in 
consequence divisible. Bat it is out the same thing 
with Almighty God. God's Being is physically, and 
metaphysically simple, namely, cot only does He exclude 
division, bat with him all composition i« incompatible. 
If theiefore God's snbstanc^* has no ports, if God's 
substance excludes composition and is substantially and 
accidentally simple, how can He emit parts ont of his 
substance r 1 How can this Universe have emanated from 
Bis substance ? 

Moreover, God ia immutable or unchangeable in his 
Divine Being. But this world could* not have evolved oi- 
emanated from Him, without his substance being changed 
as often as He assumed a shape or form which He had 
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not before ; because al^emanatiou is essentially a change 
and h> make the unchangeable God changeable is t 
destroy the Tery primary idea of the Deity. 

Furthermore, God is an infinitely perfect Beirut. No 
perfection can be added to Him, as in His simple unity 
Be contain* all conceivable and possible perfection, and 
what is infinitely perfect can receivft no addition or 
perfection. But every emanation .would be an addition of- 
perfection to God. Every man newly born, every tree 
newly blossomed, every stone newly formed, every, 
house newly built, would be a new manifestation, a new 
emanation of God's substance, which emanation was 
wanting to God before, and it was added to him only in 
course of time. To this the right idea of God ? No. such 
a God weuld be no God at all, but,, a monster^ a chimera, a 
madman's dream, a perpetual blasphemy against the true, 
living God. 

And sueh is the direct consequence of the theory of 
emanation. For, as we staled in 

Thp t1i«oryufemana- our first lecture, if the universe 
tkm leads to pantheism. , - n j av 

had emanated from (jod, the 

pantheistic theory in regard to the origin of the world 

would' be the right one. In this supposition everything 

would be God, part and parcel of God, a portion of the 

Deity, a fragment of the divine substance. According to 

this theory, creatures would be but particles emitted from 

the Divine essence, and God would be at the same time 

the material and the efficient cause of the universe, the 

agent its material cause and the effect, the clay the potter 

and the pot. the spider and its weh, the creator and the 

^reature, the architect and the building, heaven, earth, 

trees, animals, men ; in short, everything visible and 

invisible, would be but a different shape, form or clothing 

of the same universal God. Now the absurdity of all 

these notions is apparent ; nor do they need refutation. 

Neither is the absurdity less, if we say that the world 
originated from God by emanation inasmuch as all forms 
of being, although diverse from, and opposed to, cne 
another, are so many several determinations nnder which 
the First Being manifests itself, and yet at the same ijme 
all are one and the same, ill as much as it is the same First 
Heine that manifests itself under all these diverse deter- 
minations. For, besides the reasons given above, no one 
can conceive this nr.ivors.il Beinsr that is everything, and 
yet He himself is nothing : turning into everything, and 
yet preserving nothing tor himself, assuming at the same 
i inie every shape, every form, every nature, the and water 
light and darkness, intelligence and imbecility, purity and 
foulness, life and death, entity and nonentity. 

We must therefore couclued that the theory of emana- 

•ih<. theory of enouu* *>°" is dae to the weakness of „he 
lion tlie 01110111)11- <>f human mind, "eager to solve the 
,„,.„(«! weakness. nl y H teiy of the origin of the world, 



and yet not able to .transcend the powei ^f imagination." 
For, creation is indeed conceivable, bnt not imaginable, «• 
we live in a world of phenomena, in a world; of -effects and 
emanations ; and all phenomena, all effects thai fall under 
oar senses are mere changes oi substance* already created, 
something emanating from the same substance. In order, 
therefore, to solve the mystery of the origin of the' universe- 
we must discard altogether the old theory of emanation and 
rising higher, we must conceive the self •existent Bevig. not, 
as animals do, generating everything out of its own sub- 
stance, but producing all things by the force of his will oct 
of nothing,in which the theory of creation properly consists. 

But here at the outset it is good to bring to mind the 

definition of creation which runs as 
\yhat creation pro- . . 

iierly ie. follows creation is theffproduc- 

fcion out of nothing of a thing 
according to its whole substance, nothing being pre- 
supposed, whether created or increate." (St. Thomas, 
snrama Theol. I, p. q. 65. a. 3.) The world was therefore 
created out of nothing, not in the sense that nothing was to 
God the meterial cause, the plastic matter out of which the 
world was made, just as clay is the matter of the potter, 
wood or marble the matter of the sculptor, building-met e- 
rials the matter out of which the architect rears a honse, 
" Nothing" means nonentity ; and nonentity cannot be the 
plastic matter of anytaing, because the plastic matter of 
anything is entity, not non-entity. What therefore is 
meant by the proposition, " The world was made out of 
nothing," is that the creator caused; it to come into exis- 
tence ; with the implication that nothing of the same kind 
previously existed. Therefore creation is not the change 
of nothing into the world, but the starting of the whole 
world into existanee at the command of the Almighty 
God, nothing whatever existing before. Therefore, 
nothing is not the subject of creation, but the mere point 
of departure whence everything that now is, sprang into 
existence by the creative power of God. 

Bat how can God produce things out of nothing i First 
1 answer: because God is the self-existent Being, and 
has an infinite Intellect, an Infinite Wilt, an infinite Power 
an infinite Goodness. As it is however, I say that in so 
far we ban form any idea of the action of the Creator, he 
produces all things front nothing by the force of his will. 
God wills and the universe springs up out of nothing ! "The 
self-existing power, says Minn having willed to produce 
various beings, first with a tJmught created the water." (In 
stitutes. Chap. I.) We must not forget ho wo vet- that 
creation is indeed conceivable, hut not imaginable, and 
that we have no direct evidance of what creation is (Cfr. 
Lecture I.) Nevertheless to him that asks how creation 
can he understood I say you are a small, weak and in- 
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conplete but true image of the Creator; you are an in- 
telligent being which wills. Now 
yon will, and yonr arm rises, yon 
will, and yonr whole body is 
in motion. This motion,cthi* aDtWk,y,-befoie the act of 
your will, wag nothing. It sprang up by the force of yonr 
will. Between the »ct of yoor will and the ensuing mo- 
tion, there is a eertian connection ■. Bat how can yon 
account fej it f If, therefore, you cannot explaig to 
us, the connection between the act of the wills and 
the fact that appears, in no far as concerns finite 
beings, bow can yon ask ur to explained, it with regard 
to the infinte Being? And yet to some extent and 
by analogy it can be explained, and the finding of similar 
tilings in^wrselvea greatly strengthens tbe direct ai-gu- 
mentB wlntislin my next lecture I shall bring forward in 
favour of creation out of nothing. (Cfr. Prof. Balmes' 
Fundamental Philosophy Vol, II. Ch. XII.) For this 
time I shall content my eel f with showing to you an 
image of creation in many things of art as well cs of 
nature which fall constantly under our eyes. 

It ha* been repeatedly said that we bare no direct 
evidence of what creation is, as om imagination cannot 
picture to itself the producing of a jphole substance out oi 
nothing ; and because all the phenomena or effects of 
nature we see, ere but emanations of a substance or quality 
from another, or the various modifications which tinder 
tbe agency of an active force are produced in a preexisting 
subject or substance. Nevertheless 
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only in God's but in man's work also, an image, though 
faint, though analogous only, of what creation properly is- 
Iudeed, works of nature and art .plainly show us, that no 
phenomenon, no effect, nothing of any sort in fact comes 
into existence but with the implication that nothing of 
the^ame kind previously existed. Namely, in the produc- 
tion of every change or effect, something is originated 
which did not exist before ; because if nothing at all 
resulted but what there was already, there would be no 
change. Thus an artist chooses a block of marble to make 
a statue, so to say, out of nothing : for, in a previous time 
there existed indeed that block of marble but not the 
statue The statue has been got out of non-statue. The 
utatne appeared in tbe marble at the command, and by 
the skilful hand of tbe sculptor, Where had those human 
features their abode before being fixed for ever in that 
mass of marble ? In tbe intellect "and imagination of the 
arjiet, who sees the statue in the block ; thsre they lived 
is an fdte state, cherished, nursed, loved by the warm 
genius of the man of art, say the same thing of the 
painter, of the architect, of any artificer whomsoever. 
Nor is the thing different in the works of nature. Water 
71 



is the result of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen ; 
hut these two elements are not water; water has been 
obtained out of non-water. Flowers and fruits are trie 
product of trees, but they appear where before there were 
neither flowers nor fruits ; they Smply come out of non- 
flower ariS non fruit. Namely, in the production of any 
effect whatever, the starting point is the non-existence of 
the same effect, else there would be no production ad all. 
In the generation of man the starting point is non-man ; 
in the building of ahouse, the starting pointis non-housr ; 
in the attainment of science the starting point in ignorance ; 
finally, in the acquisition of any perfection, the non- 
existence of the same perfection is necessarily required, 
and presupposed. 

This, as I said, is hut a faint a pale image oi hat 
creation is : because although in thiB case the non-existence 
of the effect of the form or perfection is absolutely 
required ; on the other hand, the subject or substratum 
of the change is as absolutely requi red or presupposed 
whereas in creation nothing is presupposed, nothing is 
required ; but the' starting-point of cteationJs the absolute 
non-existence of anything whatever. A sculptor makes a 
statue ont of non-statue, but not also out of nothing , 
because wood or stone is presupposed as the material 
subject of his work. An architect builds a house out of 
noo-honse, but building mateiials are presupposed to his 
work. Not so with God. He makes entity out of non- 
entity. He creates every thing out of nothing, "In the 
beginning there was neither nought 

The Christian «,d n0 r aught : then" there was neither 
Hindu ScnpttiTes on ° ' 

creation. sky nor atmosphere above. Then 

was there neither day nor night, 
nor light cor darkness, only the existent one breathed 
calmly self-contained," (Rigveda Hymn, Mandala X. 129.) 
And Moses attests that " In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth." (Gen. ch. I,) "For the Lord spoke, 
and all was made, He commanded, and all was created." 
(P.s, 32. 9.) And the pons valiant mother" of the 
Machebees, encouraging her youngest sen to mar- 
tyrdomV says : I beseech thee, my son, look upon 
heaven and earth, and all that is in them : and consider 
that God made them out of nothing, and mankind also." 
(2, Mach. 7. 28.1 Manu therefore and tlie writers of trie 
Bigveda agree, at least in part, with-Mosea in acknowledg- 
ing tbe great and fundamental truth of the creation of 
feaven and earth. And in the simple yet sublime words 
of the Bible there is a tacit reference to all the forms 
w error respecting the origin of the universe The world 
has created by God It wfj not therefore originated by 
chance, .neither by self-generation, nor. by impersonal 
powers of nature, and much less by evolution from the 
divine substance. In the beginning God created heaven 
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and earth, that is, hnrm and earth had a beginning, and 
Ahey did not exist, therefore, from eternity : nor aw ■*» 
permitted to trace them backwards from age to age, till 
x« Jose all idea of their Laving had & beginning, Scripture 
does not tell as how reftiote the beginning is f»m an y age 
flf the world, known to science gr to history, bat it insists 
od the reality of a beginning for the Universe by creation, 
as wall shall demonstrate it in our next and last Lecture 
on Creation. 

G. BastoijI, s, j. 

(To be continued.) 
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Indited by C. Nagaunga Muuauas.] 
The attention of the Tamil public must have been drawn 
long before this to the excellent and scholarly edition of 
Meikanda Sastra {StaiL-xe-vi—^n^^irui) by C. Nagalinga 
Itudsliar a Tamil poet of some reputation who loves to 
spread a knowledge of Tamil Literature and Saivite Philo- 
Kophy. Unlike the usual type of the Tamil pandit who lives 
intellectually a dull, listless life, surfeited on the memory 
of the Sutras and verses he can glibly quote, sometimes 
| oppositely but oftener not, Mr. Nagalingam has always 
been an active worker in the field of Tamil letters and 
thus proved himself a worthy disciple of the worthy 
teacher, Pandit. Ashtavatliaiiam P. Kalyanasundara 
Mudatiar. This edition seems, from the title-page, to 
have been undertaken, on a wish expressed by His 
Holiness Srila Sri Arabalavinii Swamigal of Thiruvavadu- 
thnrai Matt a scholar of keen Critical insiglft and wide 
yet profound learning both in Sanskrit and Tamil, well 
known for his enlightened views and liberal sympathies. 
This edition has also had the good fortune of securing 
another friend in the Raj all of Ramnad, Sri Hhaskara 
Sbtupatni, a Scholar among Rajahs and a Rajah among 
scholars. The Rajah is a zealous patron of Tamil letters 
and Siddii.Mitha Philosophy reminding you of the Cholas 
and Pandiyas of old in whose courts Tamil poetry 
blossomed and Tamil learning flourished, besides, his 
own scho'.ai^hip, in the literatures both of- the West and 
the Bast is said to be* very profound. He gives of his 
*wn quite ungrudgingly and unstintingly wherever the 
interests of Tamil and Saivism are concerned ; and many 
•re those to whom, but for the Rajah'B liberal and timely 
help, their Tamil learning wonld be a regret and Saivite 
devotion a trial. 

And tbis Edition deserves all the Lolp lent ft> it by 
such patrons of saivite learning. It is the ooly edition 
• Cm be had at ti.L- Slddaanta Seepika Office, Price per copy 60-0 



that brings all the 14 Siddbmta Sutras togettwr eM=» 
thus eminently fitted for study or reference. There* h#n» 
been separate edition* of &*/&tr*irGutfi*h, Slffimmi* 
&wui$f#r*L£,' etc ; but for the first 4ime in this 
edition all are brougj** together And presented in a form 
which strikes yon by its completeness *nd unity lb the 
choice of commentaries, also, where vote than one ere 
extant, the Editor judges carefully and put* in only that 
wbjob is lucid, luminous and instructive, instead of fey 
giving all the commentarnSs as have been done in other 
editions, burying a simple truth under a heap of heavy 
commentary. 

The fourteen Siddbanta Sastraa, contained in what ie 
Collectively known as Meikanda Sattiram Qtotiamri— #»# 
^ir(i, are: — 

*_*$ xanjM «.iu.T <?<_.« ,3 <g &p$aj!r<! 

iSiifiQU* cenrsorx iSirairJii — simfa^C 

by Wiyyavantha The'var of 

Thirnviyalur. 
by Wiyyavantha The'var of 

Th irukJeadavux. 
by Meikanda The'var of Ven- 
nainallu'r. 
) by Arunauthi The'var of Thi- 
) rntbnraiyu'r. 

by Manava'sakamkad&ntha 
Thevar. 
1 



Thiruvunthiya'r 
Thirnkkal itruppadiya'r 
Sivagna'na Rodham 

Sivagna'na Siddhiya'r 
Irupa'virupathn 

Unmaiwlakkam 



1 by Urea 1 pat hi Sivau of Kotia- 
vabkudr. 



j 



Sivapraka'sam 

Thiruvarutpayan 

Vina'venba' 

Po'tripahrodai 

Kodiklcavi 

Nenjuviduthu'thu 

Unmainerivilakkara 

San kal panirn' haranam 

of these, Thiruvunthiyar has 45 triplets of verse, &M$~. .-of 
which gives a truth of Saiva Siddbantam in a terse .forma::, 
but it cannot lay claim to being a systematurtreatise. Yb* 
'only commentary on this work, which ie the (Jits published 
in this edition, is by Chitrambala Thambira'o. 

Tliirukkalitrupadiyar contains 100 Venba quatrains, 
remarkable for beauty of thought and expreBsiop "Sh* 
commentary published is that of Sivaprakasa Tkambiran 
and I do not think any other exists 

Sivagnanabodham ie the greatest in ifnportao.ee of all 
the Siddhatita eastras. It is baaed on the Rowraya Aran*, 
and contains" but I2"sutras, each of which is,ajten>of 
condensed, systematised thought. This great philaeopUont 
work is by Meikanda Deva who Jived about 1999 *.*» 
The oldest commentary on this work is that of PatA 
Perumal, but this baa been superseded by the commantartee 
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of Sivagnana Sw&raigal, a scholar without ad equal in the 
later, histpry of Tamil literature. A giant in intellect, 
reminding yon of Dr. Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor, 
Sivagnauaswami adorned everything he touched. He was 
■a great Fact an acute Logician^ a profound Philosopher, a 
brilliant controversialist and a master of Tamil and Sans- 
krit learning. He i» the author of two commentaries on 
fliTaunana Botham, one short and the other long. The 
*hort continent ary (tdjb&*oe) is the one now gener illy 
used ; but the long commentary Dravida Maha Bashyam 
&ir «*3t— Loru"aii«Jii, has not seen thB light of publication, 
being jealously guarded by the Thiruvavadntfcnrai Mutt, 
and only a few have read even portions of it. In the edition 
under review, Mr. Nagalingam gives us the short com- 
mentary of Sivagnana swami, and has as a new feature 
peeuliw to this edition, added about 200 foDt- notes, quoting 
passages from thajrare Dravida Bashyam, which going to 
Thiravavaduthurai,he must have spscially consulted for 
the purpose, these foot-notes are very helpful, and students 
of Sivagnana Bodham ought to feel thankful to the 
Editor for them. 

Next to Sivagnana Rodham in importance, is Sivagnana 
Siddhiar i>y Aruuandhi Th^var, a disciple of Meikanda 
Deva. This work claims to be merely Sivagnana Bodham 
expanded, amplified, and illustrated ; but must be treated 
almost as an original treatise, so marked is the genius of 
tiieauthov. It is in two parts, the critical section (u»u* *ii) 
and the expository section (<bu*<s<j ). On the critical part 
■we have the commentary of Tfaithuva Praka'sar ; on the 
■more important expository part, we have six commentaries. 
In the present edition, of the six, Mr. Nagalingam has 
given ns two, the thoughtful commentary of Sivagnana 
Swamigal, supplemented for facility of study and clearness 
by the wo»d-for-word renderiugof Sri Subramanya De'si- 
kar That, this is a wise selection all students of Sivagnana 
Si44bivnr will testify. 

irupavirupathu is a short work of 20 stanzas, elucida- 
ting the nature of Para (Bondage,!. The commentary is 
tbat of Naiuasivaya Thambiran, given in the edition 
under reviefl'. Unmaivilakkam is another short work of 
54 4uat.r3.ni8- The commentary published in* Air, Naga- 
lingam'u Edition is the one generally in use, but who the 
author of the commentary is not known. 

Sivaprakasarn is an important work among the 

Siddhnnta, sastras, containing 101 quartrains. It is by 

TJmapathy Si van. oue of the gi-eatest names in Saiva 

philosophy and Literature. The Commentary is that of 

"Conjeveram Chidambaranathar who a sou of Maui Kanda 

' Modaliar at whose instance m *&& 14 ffmrih was composed 

v by Sivagnana Swamiyal. Thirovarutpayan, of 101 

Couplets, is a sort of supplement to the Rural 

■ fc (5 * O* * - It deals with Moksha or rf*', while the 



Kural treats of Dharma (jr,cu>), Artha ' x Ou*<W)J/) wi 
> Kama (fcmuw). The commentary is rh*t of Nirwiba, 
Alagiya Desikar (Sp l i LJ ipQiL l <2fi$,i), the author of 
Sethn Peranum (The Legends of, Rameaweram). ViruV 
veuba, of.f3 quatrains, is a short work treating especially 
of the nature of Maya»and has a clear and helpful 
commentary by Namasivaya Tharabirau. 

Potrip&hrodai and Kodikkavi are both short work*, 
each with a commentary ; but the names of the€ommeot*- 
tors are unknown, 

Nenjuviduthuthu has 258 lines ; and this work is 
published in the present edition with a word- for word 
rendering by the distinguished Pandit now lirin P 
Kalyannsundara Mudaliar. • 

Unmaioerivilakkam is a very short work of 6 quatrains 
with a commentary whose author is unknown. 

Sankalpauiraharanam, of Umapathi Si van, the author 
also of seven works immediately preceding, was composed 
in the year 1235 of the Salivahana Era i. e-^n 1313 a. a 
The preface to the work mentions this date : — 

The commentary on this work is by an unknown author, 
but it is a clear and useful guide. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that 
Mr. Nagalingam's '^tc\i- 1 &a&i—&G$.$Suijs is a complete 
edition of the 14 Siddhanta sastras with the best of Vhm 
commentaries on them. Dr. G. TJ. Pope, a fair and 
impartial critic, says : — The Saiva Siddhanta system 
itself is the choicest (pure south Indian) product of 
Dravidian intellect, and ought to be studied by all who 
seek to influence the Tamil mind," And those who 
desire to study the Saiva Siddhanta pltilsophy in the 
Original Tamil Sastras themselves cannot do better than 
buying and using a copy of Mr. Nagalinga Mudaliar'a 
Edition of QiDiLsesais-npfi)! 1} , 

jr. b. 

" ID* J|imGgjJ^#5jf " or "The Tamil /.omnia ilagsrioe," 
published by C. S. HuinaswaroY Jvcr, Tripljiane, Madra*. Vol. I, 
Numbers I and 2. March and April 1899. 

The Indian Social platform lias -not been lacking tno 
well -minded shibboleths of the want' of libera! ealturft 
among our women. But really very little has been done 
to awaken in the Hindu women-kind the irony of its 
present situation and bow little it is adapting itself to the - 
changing environments. Among the many Tamil journals 
existing Jt present, few are directly addressed to women, 
and fewer take into consideration the difficulties attending 
j.n attempt to bring them face to face with tne interesting 
general and scientific problems of the hour. * In order to 
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remedy this defecj, and to disseminate easy ideaa about 
all topics engaging the attention of the Western nations of- 
the present day. and about the crying social questions 
■which need be brought home to the minds of the Tamil 
girls and women, a foui-aitl named " Janavinodini" was 
projected some two decades ag<?i It, as has largely been 
the lot of the Sooth Indian Journalism, was short-lived 
and died a natural death through want of popular enthu- 
siasm and sympathy. Ever since that time, if we might 
exclude " the Swadesa Mitran" which is perhaps addressed 
to a larger circle of readers including men, and is a Tri- 
weekly Newspapec, and " the Vivekachintamam " which 
is conducted by the excellent efforts of Mr. C. V. Swami- 
natha Iyer and looks to the diffusion of general knowledge 
to ail the Tamil -knowing peoples, we have had no journal 
having for its sole object the advancement of the cause of 
female-education. The journal under review, as such, 
has Ions beetf a decided want and our Tamil women ought 
to congratulate themselves now that it appears. The edu- 
cation of the Hindu women are primarily in the hands of 
the Hindu men, and unless the latter come forward with 
cheer and zeal to encourage journals of this stamp, and 
employ them as necessary media for the instruction and 
intellectual advancement of women, it is nothing short of 
bare-faced folly to accuse, after a time, that they are not 
properly conducted and they have failed to fulfil their ends. 
In every venture, however enthusiastic and energetic one 
might be to make it a success, without the support of subs- 
cribers and earnest patrons, one's zeal must go to decay 
and inanition. Material financial support is the mainstay 
of a successful journal and the want of it will throw the 
most zealous of propagandists into dismay aDd confusion. 
And the present journal, if it should see the light of day 
and be made a strong social organ for our wdhien, should 
be accorded with something more than mere lip-praises. 
The heads of families and English-educated men, to whom 
the present lamentable neglect of a liberal course of edu- 
cation for our women without alarming any of the socio- 
religious prejudices of the Hindu homes must "seem a 
harrowing defect, ought to co-operate in encouraging this 
magazine and introducing it as largely as they could into 
I their homes, and thus keep up a fine supply. In this way 
3k 'ong life for the Journal would be ensured. 

As regards the consents of the journal they are as interes- 
iiug, various, andamnsiog as we might expect. In the March 
number there are some interesting anecdotes of the child- 
hood of Queen Victoria, the first instalment of an excellent, 
well-written story of Savitri of the Itikiisas the well-known 
type of a Hindu wife, a lesson on tlw general principles of 
Hygiene from ,the pen of a Hindu medical gentleman, a 
natural history subject on " The Sagacity of the Elephant," 
,-an imaginary conversation between two H'jdu ladies re- 
jecting tbeig true attitude towards topics of the day, and 
some riddles proposed by n Hindu woman. There are some 



jottings on cookery which is an all important subject-for 
women and some " news and notes " keeping the raadtrs 
in touch with the most nsefnl items of general information. 
Hygiene, a very useful subject for pur ttemen is a good 
deal lost sight of eve*, by* our educated men as a guiding 
principle of their life. Mr. C. V. Swaminatha Iyer had 
to take a large share of trouble before he was able to fairly 
convince our modern graduates of the utility o- extending 
tluSr eyes to sanitation So that the import nee of this, 
subject to onr young voroen can not be over- rated. In 
the April number a zoological subject opens the joprnal, 
and it is a summary in Tamil of a lecture delivered by Dr. 
J. R. Henderson of the Madras Christian College on some 
Poisonous creatnres, the second instalment of anecdotes of 
Queen Victoria's childhood, the life of Savitri continued 
from the first number, a lesson on Valcano. n. geological 
subject, a lecture on Air from the hygienic standpoint from 
the pen of the same medical gentleman who contributes to 
the first number, the opening chapters of a novel entitled 
" The Two Daughters " and the usual " riddles," notes on 
" cookery " and " news and notes." The geological subject 
must be instructive as well as the amusing stories that 
appear in the second issue. Putting the two numbers to- 
gether we have articles bearing on hygiene, zoology, geo- 
logy, and natural history, along with a few anecdotes and 
some amusing moral -conveying stories. The aim evidently 
is to popularise Science, and to make the journal also a 
medium of correspondence between women thereby ensur- 
ing them, of intellectual improvement and moral education. 
We hope that in future numbers more ^ientific subjects 
would be brought *in w and more variety and width would 
from the feature of other topics. We commend the jonr- 
nal to the earnest attention of our young graduates and to 
that of the heads of families, and must exhort them to take 
it up and promise for it a long and successful career. In 
the sympathy and encouragement which men evidence, the 
salvation of women lies. 

V. V. R. 



EXTRACT. 



CO-OPERATION. THE LAW OF LIFE. 



AS EKAMPL1-: PROM RVSKIN. 



A PURE or holy state of anything is that in which all 
its parts are helpful or consistent. The highest and first 
■Law of the Universe, and the other name of Life is, there- 
fore, " help." T ho other name of death is " separation.'* 
Government and cooperation are in all things, and eter- 
nally, the laws of life. Anarchy and competition, eter- 
nally, and in all things, the laws of death. Perhaps the 
•jest, though the most familiar, example we can take of 
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the unto re and power of consistence, will be that of the 
posalble oitangee in the dust we tread on. 

Exclusive of caimal decay, we can hardly arrive at a 
more absolute type ai impurity than the mud or slime of a 
damp, over-trodden patS in the outskirts of a manufactu- 
ring town. I do not say mud of the road, because that is 
mixed with animal refuse ; but take merely an ounce or 
twi of the blackest slime of a beaten footpath, on a rainy 
day, near a manufacturing town. That slime we shall find 
id most casee composed of clay (or brick dust, which is 
burnt clay) mixed with soot., a little sand and water. All 
those elements are at helpless war with each other, and 
destroy reciprocally each others' nature and power; compe- 
ting and fighting for place at every tread of your foot ; 
sand squeezing out clay, and clay squeezing out water and 
Boot meddling everywhere and defiling the whole. Let us 
suppose that thit." ounce ef mud is left in perfect rest, and 
ttwt its elements gather together, like to like, so that 
their at'.ms may get into the closest relations possible. 

Lf t the clay begin. Kidding itself of all foreign sub- 
stance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already very 
l>eaatifnj, and fit with help of congealing fire to be made 
into finest porcelain, and painted on, and be kept in kings' 
palaces. But such Artificial consistence is not its best. 
Tjeave it still quiet to follow its own instinct of unity and 
it becomes, not only wbite, hut clear; not only clear, but 
hard ; not only clear and hard but so set that it can deal 
with light in a wonderful way and gather out of it the 
loveliest bine rays only, refusing the rest. We call it then 
a sapphire, 

Such being the consummation of the clay, we give simi- 
lar permission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes, first, 
a white earth ,- then proceeds to grow clear and hard, and 
at last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely tine paral- 
lel Irnes^whieh have the power of reflects >g not merely 
tike 41ue reya, .but the blue, green, purple and red rays. 
in the greatest beauty in which they can be seen through 
imy hard material whatsoever. We call it then an opal. 

la next order the soot sets to work. It cannot make 
itself white at first, but instead of being discouraged, tries 
harder and harder ; and comes out clear at last; and the 
hardest thing in the world ; and for the blackness that it 
had obtains in exchange the power of reflecting all the 
wa of the sun at once in the vividest blaze that any 
solid thing can shoot. We call it then a diamond. 

Last of all, the water purifies or unites itself , conten- 
ted enough if it only reach the form of a dewdrop ; hut 
if we insist on its proceeding to a more perfect consistence. 
it crystalizes into the shape of a s*ar. And for the ounce 
of dUcttr which we had by political economy of competition 
we have by poitilcal economy of cooperation, a sapphire, 
an opal, and a diamond set in the midst of a star of snow. 

— Rt'aKiH in Ethics of the Dunt. 

(Extracted from " The new Century ") 
72 
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THEN Hooked on all the works t'at my bands had wrought, 
and on the labor that I had labored to do; and, behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the 
sun," 

The discontent of the Hebrew preacher, here so strilrir>ly ex . 
praised, contains nothing unique, for thousands in all ages have 
had like experience. Indeed, any student of human nature find*; 
discontent manifesting on every aide, in all stations cf life. IFu 
sees man a bundle of contradictions, alternately hoping, despond 
ing ; now moved by love, now indifferent, even bating; bound by 
aome evil fo-day, repentant to-morrow, ever in an unstable condi- 
tion, finding no rest in either extreme of hie personal being. The 
question as to the. cause of all this naturally arises. 

A great law known as the " attraction of opposites" operates in 
the Universe. Bnt for thin law evolutionary progress would be 
impossible. Man, ancient wisdom declares, is the-Microcosm o£ the 
Microcosm therefore we can deal directly with bim as illustrating 
the nature and action of this law, We may, despite oar limited 
power of cognition, conceive of Divinity as a Trinity of Will, Desire 
and Thought in stable equilibrium, a Unity reflecting itself in the in- 
most heart of man aud revealed in all its perfection only to beings 
capable of comprehending its entirety. As yet man catches, here 
and there, bnt imperfect glimpses of what he feels is a pure and 
diviite reality and, mistaking illusion for that reality, strives to 
make it his own. Grasping and fleeting shadow, he finds it "vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 11 Still the divine inner urge is upon him. 
Buffeted and defeated, he will try again. Surely that bow of 
promise e'en though faintly pictured on his mental sky. must hold 
for him, within its sevenfold beauty, one ray whose glory he never 
yet has known on earth, in air, or sea. So in his feverish quest 
for happiness, he flies to the other extreme, to be again disap- 
pointed, foiled, driven back. Now in order to rise superior to the 
clash and clamor of the pairs of opposites, to really free himself 
from these many adversities, man shonld strive to cultivate habits 
of introspection, of looking to that calm reflected Sn the depths of 
bis being, of all being, for Being is One. When he looksanpon his 
brother, he Ought to remember that the pure, eternal flame which 
consiimeth not, ties beneath the ootvrard seeming, and by sympa- 
thetic words and actions he shonld strive to remove any obstruc- 
tion.- Then that beneficent, uninterrupted light shall ray forth 
upon himself and others. Man with eye fixed on the guiding star 
at the yositive pole of his being, shall finally reach the restful 
baven where erter not the troubled waters, 

Tbeosophy teaches that the eternal spirit of man site enth- 
roned above delusion, and by the power, the majesty of its 
presence, draws, man to itself, thus gradually narrowing the 
area of his oscillations, slowly bnt sutdly overcoming the res- 
sistance of his beligerent personal will,, to finally bring him 
into that calm and peace from vJiioh -spring true knowledge 
self-conscious ojion with the Divine, 

Man's mental, astral and physical constitution is such that be 
cannot proceed independently along any one line of development. 

He loses interest, satiety ensues aod with it comes a vague 
sense of unrest, precursor of change ; so ha is forced from round 
to round, up the ladder of experience. His prftty personal will is 
made to bow to the Divine Universal Will acting through . his 
spiritual will, for the balance of pBTtB must be preserved in the 
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universal whole, each mil must ^ .rounded out to foous that 
universal whole. The law of ophites »hioh affects the individual 
also'acts on men in the aggregate; therefore every man represents 
in his earthly life the rise, culraingtion. decay and final deRth of 
nations. Every nation, like very man, is the living .expression 
of some particular virtne or vice, some excellence o» defect, 
because its main energy, like his, is directed to the accomplish- 
mens; of certain ends, thus rendering the Nation incapable of 
reaiiaiBfe in itBetf the varied excellences of other nations and 
so endangering and delay ing the harmonious perfoction of the 
final whole. Therefore in uetio'npl life the great law of oppositea 
becomes active; for instance, militiry power and virility give 
gradual place to weakness and impotence, then suddenly the 
Goths ana Vandals of fate — blind instruments in the hands of 
unseen powers — are thundering at the very gates of. the strong- 
hold. The end must come, as it came to many nations; some 

of fliem unBcnicmbered iu the pngee of the world^s historians. 

• 
What civilizations lie buried beneath the calm surface of the 
srreat occean ! Pacific it seems, yet those 11 ighty waters hide the 
remains of the old Leniurisn land. The Atlantic spreads an 
almost nnbroteu plain where once stood the great islands of fail 
Atlantis, whose Bplendid, though material civilization, contained 
within itself, like Lemuria, the germ of that which should cause its 
final overthrow. When the strength of the storm is upon ns, the 
restless. Atlantic, with its turbulent waves lashed into fury by 
41 tii^#*owerH of the*air," well illustrates the final condition of 
that ancient people, whose lack of spirituality rendered them an 
easy prey to pride, selfishness and every vice springing there- 
from. 

The chief defects of unr ijwii civilization are selfishness' 
unbrotherlinesn, striving for power and preferment, exalting the 
one at the expense of many. Is this not a one-sided development f 
Shall not the great equilibrating law be called into action ? 
Sure, unless we discover and utilize something that can counteract 
these evils. 

The chief object of the Universal Brotherhood Organization ia to 
demonstrate from a philsophical, ethical, and — most important of 
ail — from a practical standpoint, the existence and* natnit) of 
such a counteracting power and its application to these nrgent 
times. Practical Universal Brotherhood is that counteracting 
power. This alone can ameliorate conditions; reduce to a 
minimum pain and misery resulting from violated law and thug 
prove a most important factor in the bringing about of the 
infinite purpose of Divine Will, balance of parts in the perfected 
whole, 

Man vibrating between the oppositea of 1,1b beinir, ia but a 
single, though notable example of- the instability of all below 
the equipoised and immovable Supreme. All else, whether low 
or High, are more or leas under the influence of the possitive 
and negative poTes of being. 

Olympian Zeus, thecal legoi'ical ruler of the Grecian Tautheon, 
is shown as realizing th*, ittrn^rmanonce of his throne, for he 
in reality represented a certain stage of Cosmic and human 
development, as did his predecessor, the dethroned Titan. 

• Sow all these gods and heroes, results or symbolizing Grecian 
'thought and thrilling uain its Epic and Drama— clothed; it is 
true, to the uninitiated with man's imperfections and vices- 
were to Pythagoras, Plato and other myiiica and illuminate, in 
reality great powers and hierarchies who have thei-. correspon- 
dents in the oosmogunies of every nation from Odin and the 
gods of the North, to Issis and Osiris of Egypt, and the triune 



Brahma Vishnu and Siva of India. All of them, covering v%ej 
Cycles of time, ore ay m police I representations of Xatunp's tntths* 
and though apparently yielding and being replaced, yet ever 
reappearing uuder new forms. Time itself must ultimately yield 
to, must become one wjtb, its container, Infinite Duration. It 
was the sublime conception of the Hindu sages "that at the 
sympolical inbreathing of Brahm — the mystical unknown Deity — 
Snne and Systems disappear; their tight* is lost ia Absolute 
Light, the light of Orcus, the unknown Darkness 



NOTES AMD COMMENTS. 



The full name of tbe English translation of BhartH- 
harCa Satakas we commended to the nottSfe of oar readers 
ia oar last issue is " A century of Indian Epigrams, chiefly 
from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari by Paul Etjner More, 
(London and New York : Harper and Brothers.)" Three 
cardinal qualities characterise BkartrihofCs poetty which 
usally absent themselves from the productions of many 
Sanskrit poets and they are variety, love of nature, and 
depth of moral feeling. The English poet whom 
Bhartrihari, who is essential!* a man of refined etbiceesd 
philosophy, most nearly resembles in creed and temper is 
Matthew Arnold. 



* 



Mesbetis Hai;millan have done tbe reading world 
Immense benefit in bringing out a cheap edition "of ft ubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam in " the (iolden Treasury Series." 
Omar was* the astronomer poet of Persia, a Sufi by creed, 
and a philosopher by insight and ability, IB the opinion 
of some, the Wine which Omar celebrates is simply tbe 
juice of the grape, while there are -others who wonld say 
that the poem, as consistent with the nonal method of Soft 
Philosophic poetry, celebrates the mysticism of Bafie 
under the sensuous symbols of Wine and Grape. Wine 
and Beauty are, with these, images to illustrate, ndMaV 
mask to hide, the Divinity the poem celebrates. fjatfM 
might urge that perhaps spine allegory less lible to mistma 
or abuse had been better among so inflammable a people 
as^Persiane, and much more so, as many think with Ha^fit 
and Omar, the nonmenal is not only compared to but 
actually identified with the phenomenal sensual symbol, 
hazardous if not to the devotee himself, at least to its 
weaker brethern who might see behind ruby wine and 
angelic maidens food to nurture their baser nature, and 
worse for the laity in proportion as the fanaticism and 
devotion of the initiated grew warmer and more demons- 
trative. And all for what ? To quote Edward FjtzGerald 
" To be tantalised with images of sensual enjoyment whioll 
must be renounced if jane would approximate a God who 
according; to the Doctrine, i« sensual matter as well as 
spirit, and into whose Universe one expects u&consoioasl/ 
to merge after Death .without hope of any pootbnnwu 
Beatitude in another world to compensate for all one's 
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self-denial id this." Vet there is no harm in siding with 
the cool notion of some who have given yearn of patient 
study to Omar K'ljyyani that while the poet bragged more 
of the juice of the grape than he drank of it he meant to 
do nothing but jeer at the Spiritual Wine, which with al! 
the Jouil ejaculation* and pious penances oE its votaries 
had !>een, f~>- all human intents and purposes, leaving 
them in destitution, hypoericy and dreamy golden visions* 
liewr pointing to any realisation 

* • 

l.\ the library of useful stories published by George 
New iien of London, one of the later volumes is '-The Story 
of Religions by the Rev. K. D. Price. ¥ (i. S." The 
aim »F the writer has been to indicate the leading 
principle* which underlie the "Teat religions uf the world 
and to show the influence each particular form of faith has 
-exercised upon ue national and private life of its 
adherents, sU«o.^t all the important religious cults of 
the world are taken not ice 1 of, and Christianity among 
thew, leeeives very elaborate treatment. The history of 
every Christian Church, and the causes of the ever- 
widening rift in some ecclesiastical sects of the present 
-day me excellently sketched, while Hinduism along with 
ite sister oriental religions receives very flimsy treatment, 
in dealing with Hinduism much emphasis is laid on the 
lHmrauic aspect of it and no mention is made iJ the 
SidtlkautU when speaking of the numerous sects among; 
the Hindus. The author remarks referring to the people of 
theVedic age " r woman was permitted to marry again on 
the decease of her husband " and " animal food iuclnding 
that of the cow, now. sacred to the Hindu, was eaten by 
the early Aryans. The sacred thread, it is said " is a coil 
of three Ijuvad* Yajuopavita, woru over the left shoulder 
and- hanging down across the body to the right hip. A 
Brahmin wears a cord of cotton, a Kshatriya one of hemp 
and a Vaisya one of wool."' r'or the assailable nature of 
these observations wc would refer the inquisitive critic to 
Prof. Max Muller* History of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
the Parntkura ilriiiy S'ltnw and also to the Apattiiinbhu 
Dlfuaiti S'tttJKi. By * curious mistake the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Marriage is given to lie Yiraha {]) mi page 1 7 

* 

* • 

'- Tn l; Calcutta. C niversity magazine of April publishes 
a lifu of Ur. t'uvvell. lute Principal of the Sanskrit College 
iu Calcutta and now professor uf Sanskrit in the Cambridge 
University, The sketch is taken with a few alterations 
from Al. Al. Nilmani Jltikherjeas report of the Sanskrit 
college for 1^06. Pi of. Cowell wjs Hie ;>upil of the 
celebrated Horace Hay men Wilson with whom he learned 
Sanskrit He served as Librarian at Oxford before he 
came out to India in 18-***>, as professor of History at the 
Calcutta Presidency College. In the words of the article 
"* such was the versatility 'if bis attainments and such tin. 



affectionate regard he felt foi fi* pupils that he uwd to 
take a delight in lecturing on oCier subjects also, such aj 
Moral Philosophy or Knglish" On the resignation of Pundit 
Iswnra Chandra Vidyasagar in 18."H he succeeded to the 
nrincipalship <>t the Sanskrit College. In those days 
classes were not so laige as now, and hence opportunities 
were ample to enable students to move closely with the 
professor. His students, on one occasion, wanted a 
week's holiday and applied to him with an extemporised 
stanza in Sanskrit and 'got what they wanted. At 
another time, the professor welcomed the students on 
their return to the college-buildiDg after the mutiny 
during which time it had been used as a hospital for- 
invalid soldiers in a Sanskrit stanza composed by hjm 
which meant " Thru rolh-gr coming back to it old l^bituti-yu 
ivilLhavn the fragrance of .it* fame dijfwpd in. flw'li-ofld, <t* 
the fj'i'itlhj taiutal tree grow* ond thrives onl^ in Mahiyu 
Mntiutaili. ami tin where •?£«>. 






Thol" -H long far away from this country Prof, Cowell 
take> a delight in writing letters to his old pupils and 
evinces a lively interest in the cause of Sanskrit learning 
" That was a very happy time " he wrote 1 'to one of K^ 
friends in India though it now seems a loug while ago, I 
was young and strong then, I am now nearly 70 years of age 
and the days spent in Calcutta look like a Jauauaiitaram 
(another birth) to me now ! What a sympathy it is that 
sympathy can leap over the intervening years and seas, 
and unite the hearts of friends in a moment. I am always 
interested in hearing about the Tols. The Sanskrit College 
will always be dear to me, thongh all its professors are 
probably now unknown to me personally. I do yet hope 
to see the Sanskrit College again, but the prospect seems 
uncertain, its life run* on. Anyhow my affection for it 
and my interest in my old friends there will never &ase. 
Let me hear from you sometimes bow the College prospers. 
1 1 is a goodly tree now, and many pupils have sheltered 
under its shadow ''. To him we can apply the remarks 
which Michael Aladbnsudan used in regard to the great 
Vidyasagar, Prof, CoweH's predecessor, or we may -ruly 
say he has the genius and wjsdom of an Indian Sage, the 
Kne:»y of an Knglishman. :md the heart of a Bengali 
mother. 

Wii.i.iavi (reorge Jordon, Kilitoi- ,$af*mtu>f tivaiii-j t><i 
makes some ethical and pbilosuphiisJ c 'jservatioos in " the 
New Century " fi-oin which we excerpt the following. 
When Heath comes into the little circle of loved oneswho 
make np uu- world, all life becomes dark to us. We seeai 
to have no reason for existing, no object, no incentive, no 

hope. 

• • 
'Tiikn in the divine mystery of Nature's processes, 
under the tender, soothing touch of Time, as days melt 
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into weeks, we bepin to open our eyes gently to the world 
wound us, and the noise and tumult of life jars less- and' 
less upon us. We have become emotionally convalescent. 
As the days p> on, in cjpr deep Love, in the fullness of our 
loyalty, we protest often, with tears' in our eyes, against 
our gradual return to the spirt and atmosphere of the days 
ef the past. We feet in a subtle way a new pain, as if 
we -nere disloyal to the dear one, as if we were faithless to 
our love. 






■ Ik life has not gone well with as, if fortune has left 
gs disconsolate, if love has grown cold, and we sit alone by 
the embers ; if life has become to us a vally of desolation, 
through which weary limbs must drag an unwilling body 
till the End shall come, — let as not radiate such an atmos- 
phere to those round us ; let as not take strangers through 
the catacomb^ of our life, and show the bones of our dead 
past ; let us not pass our cup of sorrow to others, hut, if we 
mast drink it, let us take it as Socrates did his poison 
hemlock, — grandly, heroically and uncomplainingly " 



* 



n' " the Universal Brotherhood " of May 1809 an inno- 
vation is introduced in the matter of the variety of con- 
tents. In additon to purely theosophical subjects, there 
are a great many contributions bearing on lay and secular 
themes which at the same time seek to point out tbe useful- 
ness of studying them from the standpoint of the philoso- 
pher. A series of articles on " Egypt and the Kgyptian 
dynasties " is begun by Dr. Alexandar wilder. An intro- 
duction to these is written by (Catherine A. Tingley, the 
well-known Kditor of " the New Century," in which she 
exhorts the students to take up the study of prehistoric 
times and their documents and suggests the importance of 
containing it in a reverent; and truth-finding spirit. Basil 
Crump's article on Richard Wagner's Prose Works'' 
will, we are sure, not fail to delight men taking an interest 
in musical literature. An excellent contribution on " Nine- 
teenth Century Butterflies'' by Herbert Coryn shows the 
characteristic fevurishuess and mental restlessness- of the 
agi- by directing our attention to the diametrically oppo- 
site ami sudden-changing views of different: sectarians. 
Tiie next remarkable trait or this number is the Young 
Folk's Department. "Tin; kiu<j of the doves An old 
Hindu talc hyir.de N.. is sure to amuse our Hindu 
friends, 



* * 



Wi sec no good in The Light of the East " continu- 
ing its translation of Hhngavat Citn with Satikar Ohashyn 



unless it be better than Mr. A. Mahadeva Saatry's translat- 
ion of tbe same published a year or two ago .n Madras. 
We have tested the former one here asd T - there, and find 
it running very far short of Sanka^'s slashing style, and 
sharp ratiocination. We should have been much more 
pleased to find " the Introduction of the Mahabharata" 
doing better justice to the ethical aob philosophical aspects 
of its teachings. A good deal is spoken about the style of 
the epic and its litarary characteristics, and even here we 
are .sorry we perceive more tall talk and noisy bombast 
than a true aim to study its language and diction from a 
rhetorician's point of view. The article " Spiritual 
Perception " is a gem. 

• 

* * 

We are in receipt of the letter from Mr. S. W. Coomaia- 
sawtny of Trincomalee, Ceylon, asking us to induce some 
of our esteemed Sanskrit scholars here; to deal satisfacto- 
rily wjth the derivation of the Sauskrit word Kmpiir 
Eng. — Camphor. XVr ourselves are willing to take np 
this question as it interests us most, and we hope to be 
able to deal with ti in a forthcoming number. Whenever 
an etymology is brought in for one's acceptance one ought 
to make sure if the roots suggested are exact and un- 
corrnpted in form, and if the derivation satisfies the ope- 
ration of phonetic laws, philological methods and sound 
linguistic reasoning. Even the best philologist's surmises 
need thorough thrashing out on this score. 

* # 

• 

The Humanitarian League (Priscns Depar^ueut) which 
has for its objects tbe amendment of the Criminal Law 
and the abolition of cruel punishments, has forwarded 
a resolution to the Home Secretary, protesting '• im-st 
earnestly against the practice of hand-cutting to- 
gether on a chain, remand prisoners, women as well as 
men and taking them into crowded public places, such as 
railway stations, on their way to trial. To have their 
disgrace thus forcibly brought nnder the notice of the 
public would be bad enough in the case of convicted 
nri.soners, whoee guilt is yet to be proved, whose innocence 
may yet be established must bo revolting to the feelings 
of all humane people." 

* * 

Wu are glad to note that Mr. (Jovinda Charlu lias 
reduced the prices of his edition of Bhagavut fnt* with 
Ramanuja's commentary to Rs. 10-0-0, f)-0-0aiid Rs. IvO-O 
respectively and we are sure that ihey would place the 
buyers at a decided advantage more than before. 

V. V, It. 



